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DRAWINGS NEWLY DISCOVERED AT NIAH, SARAWAK, 1958 
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NEW ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL RESULTS 
FROM NIAH CAVES, SARAWAK* 


TOM HARRISSON 


Curator, Sarteak AMduseunn 


1. Background, 1958 
I Last year [ reported in Man on preliminary 
results of excavations made by the Sarawak 
Museum in the 26-acre floor of the Great Cave, Niah, 
Sarawak, West Borneo.' Since then, thanks especially to a 
generous grant from the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation 
of Lisbon and continued support from the Sarawak Govern- 
ment and the Shell Company (Sarawak Shell Oilfields, Led., 
and Brunei Shell Petroleum through the help of the 
Managing Director, Mr. R. E. Hales, C.B.E.), the work 
there has been considerably extended. At the same time, 
exploration of the whole Niah area and over intothe Baram 
Fiver basin (five days’ jungle journey) has widened the Niah 
context. Itnow emerges that previous visitors have long been 
misled (deliberately) by local informants; and that the Great 
Cave is only one—tremendous in itself{—in an claborate 
complex of caves and related places. Unfortunately, in recent 
years administration has been based on a specialist report 
which quite understandably accepted previous assumptions 
and did not detect this significant error? As a result, 
government policy for the large-scale extraction of guano— 
a significant source of local tertilizer—at Niah has in the 
past decade worked on the false assumption that the Great 
Cave is the only one that counts. In consequence, other 
caves of archxological importance have been gutted pretty 
well down to bedrock without control; in some cases 
nothing remains of the original deposit. However, the 
situation has now been put under this Museum's charge; a 
a ana staff is stationed to preserve the good deal that 
} by good fortune survived—largely, naturally, in the 
more inaccessible and difficult places. 
The prehistoric picture at Niah is now broadly as shown 
below. 


PRELIMINARY PHASEOLOGY (AS DUG 50 FAR) 


Phase Characteristi¢ Approx. Nialt Method of 
Start Dhate Dating 
1. Middle ‘Mid Sohan" ?46-40,000 n.c. Flake below Cig 
Paleolithic Flake 
2. Upper Chopping 734,000 Bc. Strata with Cig 
Paleolithic tools and 
- Feiis flakes 
4. [ | miller 2§-30,000 Bc. Cry 
Paleolithic flakes 
4. Pakxo- Advanced 10,000 nc, Cr and stratifi- 
Mesolithic fakes Cabin 
§- Mesolithic § Edgeground f 7,000 nc, Stratification 
tools, Mela- 
noid denrn- 
Hons 


* With Plate A in color and three text figures. The Hon. Editor acknow- 
ledges with thanks a grant towards the exceptional costs of publishing this 
paper, including the provision of four extra pages. 


of 


6, Neolithic *Roound axe’ ‘$000 0.c, Seratificationand 
(or later) doubtful com- 
re : parison 
7- Neolithic  ©Quadrangular r t,000 8.c, Stratificarion: 
adzes, Mon- area and con- 
goloid den- temporary com=- 
HtHons, pot- parisons 
tery, mats, 
nets, ctc. 
&. Chaleo- ‘Soft tools’ in c ADO © 6Associations and 
lithic stone, slight *Dongs’on cul- 
bronze, clab- ture” traces 
orate pot 
tery, beads 
g. Early Iron = Iron tools, A.D.700 Dated T'ang 
unported ce- (uneal coins and cera- 
ranucs, glass A.D. 1700) mics} 
beads, etc. 


Professor Hi. de Vines of Gréningen University, Holland, is 
kindly continuing a series of C14 tests in association with the Shell 
Companies. Results will be published when completed. See also 
separate note (24) below. 


Zi: Summary of Mork to Date 


I eaacn & mentioned that Alfred Russel Wallace, 
co-founder of evolutionary theory, a century ago drew T. 
H. Huxley's attention to Niah and Bau Caves as possible 
archxological sites of importance.4 It now transpires that 
subsequently the Royal Society with the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science jomtly sponsored an 
investigation of these caves. This was carried out by A. H. 
Everett, who spent nine months in the field (1878-9). His 
report and expert opinion thereon were presented to the 
K.oyal Society by the then Vice-President and the Treasurer 
(the great John Evans) of that body in 1880.5 Their con- 
clusions were strictly negative. All remains were found to 
be recent, the caves undeserving of further outside study. 
Thus it rested. | 
Since Everett, a series of Europeans have visited and 
reported on the Great Cave at Niah—including its potentials 
tor contained gold, gypsum, guano, oil-drilling and 
capitalized birds’-nesting—without anyone noting archeo- 
logical traces other than ‘recent.’ Indeed, there has long been 
nothing to suggest to the eye that there is likely to be 
anything other than latter-day Chinese, Melanau (distorted 
skull) and Punan burials, continuing into modern times. 
These superficial remains have often been noted (from 
Everett on) in a westerly mouth of the Great Cave (Lobang 
Tolang = Bone Hole) and in small rock shelters along the 
Niah and Subis streams, fro ich places I collected 
surtace skeletal material nd n Own first 
reconnaissance back in 1947. | 3 
In the extending of o es er 
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mention must be made of the energetic sorties made by 
Lord Medway, Zoological Assistant on the Saraw 
Museum staff during the 1957 season, but working whole- 
time on archeology this year (thanks to the Gulbenkian 
Foundation); and of Mr. C. B. Murray, Mr. K. F. Michnic- 
wicz and the staf of the Lands and Survey Department, 
Miri (particularly Mr. Jee Chin Luke), who provided two 
units to make detailed surveys of river lines, cave formations 
and exact levels. Mr. K. F. Wong, F.R.P.S., whose colour 
photo is Plate A, with my wife made a s0-minute colour 
film of the 1958 dig.* Hon. J. C. B. Fisher, O.B.E., as 
Ruesident, Miri, gave great help in all arrangements; while 
to the District Officer, Mr. Peter Scanlon, the project owes 
thanks for constant cooperation in 1948 as in 1957. Thanks 
also to Mr. Francis Drake, M.B.E., NW. ©. Abang Ami and 
Captain J. R. Blease, and to Captain T. Robertson of 
Borneo Airways who flew me in and out of Niah’s tortuous 
gorges spotting new caves (February, 1958). Shell geologists 
Dr. F. van Veen and Dr. H. Wright helped both in the feld 
and laboratory. Once again | am indebted to Dr. Kenneth 
Oakley, F.B.A., of the British Museum (Natural History), 
for comparisons, references and CHCOUPAPCTIICNE, as ats 
to Dr. T. T. Paterson of Glasgow University (see below). 
Professor G. H. R.. von Koenigswald visited Sarawak as our 
guest and spent a week at Niah, with very helpful results; 
two papers on his examination of bone material wall be 
published shortly.7 Mr. Alistair Morrison, the Hon. Ong 
Kee Hui and Mr. R. F. Fletcher kindly served as Trustees to 
supervise the considerable non-governmental funds ex- 
pended; Mr, Fletcher visited the excavations in person. 
Mr. H. J. Gowers of the British Museum kindly drew 
Figs. 1 and 2, Miss Ewa Kraszewska of the Sarawak 
Museum Fig. 3. 

The 1958 advance party, with Lord Medway, started 
preparations at Niah in mid January. The main party, 
under Mr, Geoffrey Barnes, left Kuching for Niah on 
29 January; full work commenced when Professor von 
Koenigswald and 1 arrived (by Shell helicopter) on 12 
February. We remained, a party of 60 and over—Malay, 
Sea and Land Dayak, Melanau, Punan, Chinese, German 
and English—mainly living inside the caves, until the first 
withdrawal on 28 April, with special studies continuing 
until 3 June. 

In 1957 we had proved archxological traces below 100 
inches in the main depose so far studied. Our chief concern 
in 1958 was to study fully the upper 72 inches, including the 
uppermost palwolithic level on to late neolithic. At about 
72 inches in our medium section ets correlated in all 
dimensions by survey), Professor HI. de Vries’ C14 result 
is 32,630 B.c. + 700 years. About half an acre has now been 
dug to 7a inches or juivalent, with sections for comparison 
in three other froth of the Great Cave, not previously 
studied.’ In addition, deeper tests have been extended by 
two trial pits to 144 inches, both amply confirming the 
continuation of remains to this level (and lower). Outside 
the Great Cave, other sites of significance have been dis- 
covered and preliminarily examined (sec below), preparatory 
to fuller study in 1959. Some main 1958 results will now 
be detailed. 
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3. Food Fauna of the Main Site Deposit at Niah 

Hitherto, it has generally been assumed—mainly from 
European and non-tropical Asian data—that the whole 
vertebrate ‘palwolithic’ (Pleistocenc) fauna of South-East 
Asia largely consisted of forms now extinet. The Niah 
results to whie do not really confirm this. They rather 
suggest that im Borneo the contemporary fauna was 
broadly similar at least back towards the mid Palzxolithic, 
perhaps further. 

A detailed study has been made this year of the good bone 
materials excavated to date.9 It seems clear that whereas in 
the Neolithic the cave was only visited sporadically, largely 
tor funerary and other specific purposes, earlier than this 
there was some extensive frequentation, involying the 
consumption both of the caves endemic fauna of bats 
(seven species) and swiftlets (three)—totalling today well 
over two million animals—and of meals from extraneous 
protein, 

Extrancous bone material is found im all layers below the 
neolithic. The following species (identified by Professor 
von Koenigswald) no longer occur within 300 miles of 
Niah: orang-utan—numerous, including some enormous 
specimens; two-horned shianeatos—dncloing tecth asso- 
ciated with carly burials; elephant—previously regarded 
as introduced and feral (only im North Borneo) '°; wild 
buffalo—also previously regarded as feral from quite 
recent introduction; giant pig (Sus gargantia)—hitherto 
only known by a single, non-fossil item from South 
Borneo, Remains of wild ox (hanteng), a bearded pig, 
three species of deer and other game still present in the 
vicinity also occur in the food deposit. 

With few exceptions, strictly arboreal mammals do not 
occur, Similarly, extrancous bird remains are infrequent 
and are probably ateributable to ground pheasants, or to 
the several species of hornbill in which the male walls the 
female into the nest hole. This is quite a different pattern 
from that found in excavating abundant long houses and 
nomad camps of iron age. No cashes or related 
weapons of stone age have so far been found in Niah, or 
elsewhere in Borneo. 

As well as snake and frog fragments (possibly self- 
introduced), there is plenty of river turtle, while riverine 
fish continued below the middle level also, No decisive 
fishhooks have been found, but numerous broken pieces 
of the food shell Fllobium would adequately serve. A 
clumsy bone ‘harpoon,’ from 24 inches, is perhaps an 
early form of the detachable spearheads now used by 
Kelabits and other inland peoples to spear fish. 

Food shell continues significant.' Shell counts provide a 
ready way of rough-mapping focal upper points and periods 
ot frequentation, But below 34 facies shell begins to dis- 
integrate; below 60 inches is seldom in identifiable form, 
The list of mollusean species has been increased to 31, not 
all necessarily introduced as food. In the higher levels 
occur cut cowries, pieces of “mother-of-pearl,” and other 
scashells bored as pendants, beads, buttons or toggles. 

The repeated occurrence of large pieces of hard marine 
oyster shell deep into the deposit (a puzzle of 1957) was 
clarified by the discovery—in two newly found caves—of 
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thick deposits of oysters and other marine forms high 
above the valley floor, exposed and evidently exploited in 
the past. 


4. “Mid Sohan,’ Deep? 


Prior to 1957, no palxolithic materials had been found 
in stratified association in South-East Asia, and few any- 
where in the east. Last year, we established provisional 
upper palxolithic associations roughly from about 42 to 
72 inches (medium section) at Niah.' Since then, a deeper 
(100-inch) C14 sample has been dated by Professor de 
Vries at ¢, 39,600 B.c.+ 1,000 years." Now, in the new 
trial pit ‘EE,’ ten inches below this ¢. 40,000-year C14 
sample, and directly underlying a well preserved human 
skull, we were fortunate—in view of the tiny section 
taken downward—to find a single and distinctive flake 
(fig. 1a). 





Fic. I. STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM NIAH GREAT CAVE 


(a) Flake from 110 inches, r aie of * Mid Sohan” type. (6, ¢) Large 
rough primary flakes from 60-72 inches, Seale: 4 


This flake is rough and crude, but notably thin, wide and 
sharp, with a coarsely faceted butt. It is the flattest in cross 
section (though irregular in outline) of all Niah artifacts; 
of a quartzite. It docs not closely resemble any others 
known from South-East Asia. 

1 showed this with other Niah tools at the Glasgow 
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Mecting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1958. Dr. T. T. Paterson, who pioneered research 
on the Sohan palxolithic culture of north-west India, 
examined the tool with Dr. Kenneth Oakley and gave 
as his considered opinion that it appeared equivalent to the 
‘Mid Sohan’—thar is, * middle palxolithic’—of his Indian 
experience. This, if further confirmed by other artifacts 
" we proceed downward, links to the at f ae 
chopping tools from a higher level, which, supported by 
the sich of Dr. Oakley, ! have already related to 
“Upper Sohan,"' 1 


§. A‘ Sterile’ Pink-and-White Band: and a Cave * Pit 
Dwelling’ 


Last year we encountered a sterile band which I onl 
mentioned in passing.’ With the assistance of the She 
geologists, this has been more thoroughly studied now. 
Broadly, between the deeper stuff (such as the ‘Mid 
Sohan’ Hake) and the main quartzite, smaller flake levels 
7 ae up (determined by Crq as generally upper palxo- 
lithic) there is an intervening band of fine pink earth with 
ene soft white nodules, through the main frequentation 

eposit. 

This Pink-and-W hite is almost devoid of extrancous food 
and human bone or any form of artifact, although cave 
bat and swiftlet bones occur. It seems plausible that it 
represents a period of high pluvial activity, during which 
the caves were not frequented by man—and during which, 
pechape, the area was uninhabitable. Work now in hand 
at each edge of this band should therefore prove of interest. 

One striking disturbance has, however, occurred: this 
at one pos perplexingly presented us with the Pink-and- 
White lying higher than adjacent post-palxolithic materials. 
This was under what had earlier appeared to be a rock 
shelf a few inches high, at the northern edge of the main 
mouth deposit. Excavation in 1958 has shown that this is 
actually a complete sub-cave, filled up with deposit. A 
trial trench 20 ther back under the newly reRelat doping 
roof again gave positive remains down to 144 inches. _ 

But in this case the whole Pink-and-White band appears 
to have been moved to one side (which would not be 
difficult) between the Upper Palxolithic and the Neo- 
lithic. This produced a rough bowl, a sort of pit dwelling, 
with Pink-and-White piled high on the inner, slightly up- 
sloping side into the cave; on the other sides the cave wall 
or the mouth rockfall complete an encirclir ¢ line of 
shelter from wind, rain and enemy. Overhead, there is, 
here, a double roof: the immediate, low ceiling of the 
rock shelf; and far overhead the main ceiling of the Great 
Cave. Thus only in this sanctuary is there complete pro- 
tection from the droppings and death falls of swiftlets and 
bats; and from the erratically incessant water drips and 
sporadic stalactite falls common to the rest of this grea 
cavern. Digging in this sector is not yet complete, bat a 
particularly rich collection of artifacts, mainly flakes and 
edge-ground tools, runs much deeper here than anywh 
else. aa 1958 film clearly records this part of the exc 
fon.) F 
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6. The Upper Paleolithic: Flake Typology 

Further hand choppers of ‘late Sohan’ type have been 
found this year; all are uniface (fig. 2), and with hammer 
marks on the butt end. I have already discussed the 
implications of these elsewhere,"* but must here emphasize 
thar, in view of the Niah material, it may be wise to recon- 
sider the dating of somewhat similar tools from Malaya, 
Thailand, Indonesia and clsewhere—which have almost 
invariably been regarded as very carly, largely because 
they do indeed appear so massive, rough and crude. If 
this suggestion proves justified, wholesale revision of the 
hominid situation for the southern mainland might be 
involved, since there are no fossil remains of human type 
surely correlated with these tools. Thus, in the case of the 
Malay Peninsula, if Mr. H. D. Collings's important 
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down slowly at Niah, one finds oneself in the somewhat 
embarrassing position of growing increasingly out of tune 
with much of Asian palxolithic literature; for instance, 
with the latest general exposition of zonal prehistory by 
that talented fieldworker, Dr. H. von Heekeren, based 
mainly on Indonesian evidence of unco-ordinated finds, 
but including premature statements covering Borneo and 
much else.43 The Niah core chopping tools raise a case in 
point. 

R The flake material from Niah raises the same sort of 
problem. The position is still far from clear, as this appears 
to be the only site with different so-called “flake cultures’ 
at all stratified in sitw and also with other kinds of artifact. 
For lack of any better framework to go on, and in view 


of the additional 1958 material, | propose to add to the 





FiG. 2. THREE VIEWS OF A UNIFACE CHOPPING TOOL OF ‘UPPER SOHAN TYPE 
The tool was found at c. 72 inches; the butt view shows characteristic * hammer marks,’ Scale: 4 


‘Tampan Culture’ (based on rough tools found abun- 
dantly in terraces'*) really proves to relate to this ‘Niah- 
Sohan,’ Malaya is left without any good material, human 
or otherwise, of necessarily carly, pre-Homo, palxolithic 
Origin. 

In this connexion, it is important that we avoid assuming 
for Asia the sequences of Europe, naturally indoctrinated 
into most archxologists. It is possible, for instance, that a 
major discontinuity may exist between the early hominids 
of Pithecanthropus type and the appearance of advanced 
Homo forms—at least in parts of Asia. Moreover, the con- 
nexion between tools and specific early hominids in South- 
East Asia is much less secure than has often been assumed. 
It is by no means sure who really made (or used) any of the 
early crude tools found irregularly throughout the zone. 
And this would apply equally to Niah until we can (as I 
hope) obtain fuller ekeletal material below 72 inches. 
Meanwhile, it is possible that the development both of 
man and his techniques in Borneo differed and became 
complicated as much in the past, both generally and 
ipealty. as it does today. 

_ The above qualification must be made because, working 


ew 
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1957 classification and now distinguish, very provi- 
sionally, four main ‘sorts’ of flake which occur in the same 
deposit in the Great Cave: 


(i) * Mid Sohan" (see above). 

(1) Big, rough primary flakes, very variable, and nearly always 
fairly well shaped and bladed. A few are dressed, but there is 
mo sccondary working. Found extensively this year about 
60 inches (fig. 16, c). One of these is an almost identical tool to 
Dr. von Heekeren's fig. 86, found unassociated in Java and 
there regarded as lower palxolithic."3 

(ttt) Smaller, usally less crude flakes, nearly always of quartzite, 

found extensively around 48 inches and below; discussed in the 
previous paper (1957, fig. 2"). 
_ (ir) Flakes which have been carefully reworked, sometimes to a 
fine finish, These are less common, mostly occurring between 
24 and 40 inches. I previously illustrated three of these (1957, 
fig. 1) in the at that a parallel might be found, particularly 
with tools recently discovered in Japan and discussed in MAN, 
by John Maringer, as probably mesolithie.4 [ have since been 
able to show Father Maringer and Japanese archxologists this 
and other Niah tools in the hand; i agree that there is no 
resemblance to anything known from Japan. 


Bone tools occur throughout the stone-age levels, but 


remain to be studied in detail. Used antlers are rare (and 
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tend to be rather ‘early’)—although food remains of 
horned deer occur well into the deposit. 


7. * Mesolithic’ 

The Mesolithic in South-East Asia is still not well 
defined and is based too largely on early French excava- 
tions in Indo-China, sepehdead on certain kinds of stone 
tools without positive dating. The most widespread of 
these are the *Hoabinhian’ core tools, well illustrated and 
discussed by M. W. F. Tweedie.!* No tools of this or any 
other recognized Asian mesolithic type have been found 
at Niah; and further research and ! Like may necessitate 
revision of middle-stone-age boundaries. However, be- 
tween the clearly palxolithic rough flakes and quite 
‘sophisticated’ polished neolithic tools, there is rather a 
dense band of intermediate material which reasonably can, 
for the time being, be treated as mesolithic and palxo- 
mesolithic (transitional) in a broad sense, at Niah. Good 
new material in 1958 requires an extension of the previous 
classification for this phase, into: 

(i) Worked fakes of advanced kind; varictics of flake type (iv) 
in the previous section. 

(ii) Edge-ground axes, sometimes massive, always carefully 
and symmetrically worked along a natural curve on a pebble 
surface; the butt end commonly struck and flaked bifacially to 


5 por ae 
(iif) Edge-grownd adzes, usually smaller pebbles: sometimes 
ground all over to shape, almost to the extent of polishing. 


No such artifacts have yet been found specifically asso- 
ciated with human remains. But we now have a series of 
skeletons in this band, which confirm the 1947 view 
(Plate Ph?) that this is a different type of burial, always in 
some way ‘distorted,’ and often accompanied by teeth of 
rhinoceros or other large mammals. We now have bodies 
which are spread-cagled, fat but decapitated, bent over 
with head to knees, on one side with arms over face, face 
downwards; and two partial burials (one of legs and some 
small bones only). These arc scattered about at the edges of 
the main frequentation deposit, and especially along the 
fringes of the newly opened-up rock shelf to one side of 
the main mouth. In all cases where dentitions have been 
good enough for identification, these appear distinctly 
“Melanoid’ in character. 


8. Evolution of the “Round Axe’ 


The round axe has been theorized by Professor R. 
Heine-Geldern '* as an earlier phase in the late stone age, 
which came through South-East Asia into the Pacific prior 
to the quadrangular stone tool so well established in 
Malaya and adjacent lands. At Niah, for the first time, 
both quadrangular and round tools have been found 
clearly together. Results in 1958 elaborate those of 1957. 
And it is a pleasure to say that at this late level, at last, new 
field material does give considerable support to previous 

urely theoretical sequence. There is virtually no overlap 

‘tween the square tools—with a rich related ceramic and 
other artifact activity—in the sub-surface layers, and the 
well defined underlying band in which no tools have 
flattened faces, but characteristically they are round in 
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median cross-section. Moreover, the round tools have not 
been found connected with the many extended burials 
of men with pronouncedly shovel-shaped incisors of 
‘Mongoloid type,” who continue on from later Neolithic. 
Skeletal material associated with the earlier, ‘round-axe 
Neolithic,’ is still somewhat ambiguous; but body structure 
1s distinctly slighter, possibly “Negrito. 

The round axes vary widely and the term is here used 
very loosely. Although not overlapping upward with the 
later Neolithic, they do merge downwards into and inter- 
mingle with the less securely defined mesoliths. We now 
have a fine series of transitional pieces, including three big 
round axes found together, almost polished at the cutting 
edge, partially edge-ground in adjacent parts, and heavily 
flaked off in cogs wannes serrata the gute. The material 
used for these tools varies, as usual at Niah—where one of 
our main puzzles remains to discover the sources of much 
of the hard stone employed.' But in only one ‘round axe’ 
is the stone the same as that used for any of the later, 
quadrangular tools. 


9. Quadrangular Axes and "Ulu" 

In the upper few inches of the main mouth of the Great 
Cave at Niah we come on to ground upon which all 
students have agreed, the general pattern being thoroughl 
described by M. W. F. Tweedie.'s The quadrangular too 
from Niah are of kinds common through the islands and 
on the mainland far north into China. All are made of 
similar black stone (hornblende, basalr, etc.), common also 
in Malaya. 

These tools are associated with a varicty of earthenware 
pottery, now the erica of an intensive study in coopera- 
tion with Dr. W. Solheim at the Sarawak Museum. Some 
of this pottery was made in the cave '—perhaps from clay 
beds underlying surface guano deposits, discovered this year. 
One of these beds, a mile away through the labyrinth of 
cave darkness, has been mined. 

Not much work has been done on late stone age asso- 
ciations this year, but one 1958 item of special 1 
should be mentioned: a large piece of basalt, bored with 
two holes, which must fall within the category of Prince 
John Léwenstein’s ‘ulu," lately discussed in MAN.'7 Near 
the butt end of what was once a quadrangular tool, two 
holes have been bored, asymmetrically, an inch apart—from 
the same flat side of the wide face through to the sligh 
curved back of the adze—by the bamboo-with-sand-and- 
water method, after (perhaps long after) the tool was 
broken. A small chip, which puzzled us when found sub- 
surface in 1997, exactly fits the irregular broken face found 
100 feet away this year Gs shown in fig. 3). 

It is almost impossible to suppose that this object was 
bored for strictly functional purposes. It is not a practical— 
or even an iouncactieal bles or other tool to haft. Surely 
it was intended for suspension, probably cither on a belt or 
a body. Indeed, found in another context, this piece could 
readily be accepted as a specialized form of Chinese kuei. 
This strange attribution in a Borneo cave gains strength 
from the ect that in the same mouth we have found t In 


pieces of rough jade (one bored), immediately subs 
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Fic. 3. A BROKEN QUADRANGULAR STONE ADZE 
This was probably bored as a funerary pendant. A curved chip found 100 feet away in 1957 fits the broken edge of the larger 1958 piece, as shown. 
Actual size 


ade is not found wild in Borneo; and this is the first “ulu’~ 
ike stone object in the island, But in ranging the rest of 
South-East Asia—indeed, the world—to support his Malay- 
Eskimo knife parallels, Prince John has overlooked alterna- 
tive implications in favour of a purely functional approach. 
In this connexion, Mr. W. Willetts has lately discussed the 
material with a wider view and linked the Eskimo knives 
with perforated Chinese jades of the pre-Christian Chou, 
of which he writes that ‘they were imitations first made in 
jade only to be buried with the dead.’'* This could be 
applied, modified, to Niah. But | would venture further— 
to postulate an earlier, even more varied and wider ritual 
use than has been allowed. (Several Chinese bored stones of 
non-functional type in the British Museum collections 
should be re-examined in this connexion.) 


10. The Cemetery: Later Human Remains 
The main 1958 work on the day assemblage of 
human burials uphill behind the main frequentation site 
in the Great Cave was to map its full extent; fully to expose 
selected examples for closer study; and to examine denti- 
tions during the period of Professor von Kocnigswald’s 
stay. Findings sufficiently secure to be published at this stage 
may be summarized: 
(i) All extended burials are flat on back, late neolithic or 


later, with Mongoloid-type dentitions. 
(if) All burials appear to have been very shallow; some 
surface. 


(itt) Several bodies are laid out on wood or in hollowed-out 
logs; one inside a whole log, buried. 

(ie) Three sorts of matting and netting survive under or 
round neolithic skeletons and may be closely dated later. 

(v) Whereas all extended burials are of adults or late ado- 
lescents, the accumulations of broken bone vividly coloured 
with hacmatite powder are found to include in one case teeth 
of four infants, and in all others infants—once with a young 
female (? mother). 

(vt) Skulls may be buried separately, sometimes with clabo- 
rate awociated pottery, such as a double-spouted ewer, over 
the cranium. . 

(vii) Evidence of cannibalism is sparse in the cemetery, 
though quite abundant through the frequentation section. 

(vif) Beads occur sparsely but in wide variety: avian bone, 
pig and bear and porcupine teeth; jade, calcite and clay; shells, 
seeds, and hard berries. (Cormelian and glass beads arrived at 
ne met the last burials in the main mouth cemetery; see 

ow. 

(ix) Extraneous soft stones, shaped as if to imitate functional 
tools, are common with burials. These are apparently funeral 
furniture, related to others previously collected.t9 


it. Later Phases in General 


Although the main mouth of the Great Cave seems to 
cease prehistorically near the start of the Christian era, this 
year's search has produced rich later stuff from grottos in 
the adjacent cliffs of the limestone massif. overlooking the 
South China Sea, This largely consists of funerary objects 
with Mongoloid burials, at least some of which are 
probably Chinese. Along with T’ang and Sung ceramics— 
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of types already found in great quantity in earlier Museum 
excavations at Santubong 400 miles to the south-west 3— 
there are carvings in wood, bone and stone; more than 
1,000 glass and cornelian beads: metal tools and ornaments 
of bronze, iron and gold; and identifiable coins (seventh to 
eleventh centuries). 

The presence of tools for scraping edible birds’ nests off 
the cave walls confirms the probability that birds’-nest soup 
was then, as now, a major business as between the main- 
land and West Borneo. A single piece of hornbill ivory, 
Chinese ho-ting, once worth more than jade and only won 
from one species (the Helmeted Hornbill, Rhinoplax vigil, 
mainly found in Borneo*), further confirms that this was 
a second important avian item of barter, exchanged for 
continental metal and stoneware, superior to anything 
that could be found locally, So that, while parts of interior 
New Guinea are still in the stone age, fine tools and durable 
utensils penetrated up the great rivers far into the uplands of 
the island of Borneo in bulk a thousand and more years ago 
—a fact of importance in interpreting the living culture of 
today, too, At the same time, the rapid advance of iron 
helped shorten and submerge the “bronze age,’ which even 
Niah has not been able to show as a major technological 
phase in Borneo. 

Students of Asia?! have long pondered the paradox 
whereby the well recognized bronze-age culture, widely 
terms Dongs on after a classic site in Indo-China, tends to 
fade in the islands, but to reappear with some remarkable 
parallels in the contemporary life of the Ngadju Dayaks 
studied by Scharer in the interior of South-East Borneo.?* 
Niah may, perhaps, help fill this long missing link. This 
year, at two places where the river disappears underground 
—an intrinsic idea in the Ngadju ‘journey of the dead’ 
from overworld to underworld—we have located cliff 
caves containing small wooden dug-out boats, placed, 
lidded, on posts, to receive human remains. 

These boats are less than utility size; and the bow ts 
depressed to take the enclosing upper section, fitted on to 
pegs. The bow end is carved with Naga monster, crocodile 
or similar motif. These “boats of the dead’ could be 
regarded as developments from the buried log pieces in 
the main cemetery, already mentioned. They pun 
meaning, too, from the presence, at the larger boat 
site, of an impressive line of crude paintings, in the 
ubiquitous red hxmatite, along the cave wall behind and 
overhead. 

These wall drawings require—and are receiving—fuller 
study. There can be little oubt, though, that they partly 
have to do with some sort of a ‘ship-of-the-dead’ approach. 
Curious vessels, closely similar to some in Neadju draw- 
ings and Dongs'’on themes, are a feature of the tangled 
designs. To augment a black-and-white plate already 
reproduced in the Archwological Newsletter,2} it has proved 
possible to publish, with the present paper, a coloured 
photograph of a small section from the main set of draw- 
ings (Plate A). This is intended to provoke suggestions and 
comment while study of the originals is still in progress. 1 
should be most grateful for all such views or opinions (in 
care of the Sarawak Museum, Kuching, Bornes) 
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| 12. Conclusions 

The preliminary results of further archxological research 
in Sarawak during 1958 have been indicated. Much of this 
material is already presented above in highly condensed 
form and need not be restated. A forthcoming issue of the 
Sarawak Museum Journal will be devoted to elaborating 
some of the points discussed.7 The following broader 
aspects may usefully be stressed in conclusion: 


(f) Newly found caves, 100-200 feet up in the cliffs, contain 
extensive wall drawings, model boats used as coffins and other 
indications of a possible missing link between the classic 
Dongs'on-type bronze-age culture of the Asian mainland and 
the hitherto isolated living Ngadju Dayaks of South-East 
Borneo (who have no known connexion with any West 
Bomeco groups or traditions +), 

() A rich Chinese trafic with Borneo, especially in the 
T'ang (A.D, 671-907), traded ceramics, beads and metal for 
Niah birds’ nests, hornbill ivory, etc. 

(iif) Niah was linked to trade centres in the Sarawak Ruver 
delta, 400 miles to the south-west, for six centuries or more.t 

(iv) Before the advent of metal, the Late Neolithic was 
characterized by quadrangular tools, associated with Mongoloid 
peoples and quite a rich material culture. 

(¢) A broken and bored quadrangular tool is related to jade 
and other ornaments and funerary objects, as a branch of the 
‘ulu-knife’ complex.'7 

(vi) An earlier Neolithic, merging downward into ‘Mcso- 
lithic,” is characterized by round axes, distinctly stratified at 
Niah. 

(wii) A transitional Mesolithic is complicated; and only pro- 
visionally classified with three main tool types. All artifeces of 
this period at Nish are dissimilar from the usual Asian forms. 

(viii) A good deal of fresh information on palsolithic levels, 
already broadly identified by Cr4 samples, has been obtained 
this vear and ts discussed in some detail in the text. 

(ix) Flake typologies are discussed; and the relationship 
between Niah chopping tools and the Sohan of north-west 
India is further confirmed and claborated—with implications 
possibly affecting the classification of such tools widely in Asia.t* 

(x) Tests to levels below the 1958 dig (0-72 inches) indicate 
that much worthwhile material continues down to 144 inches 
and below, probably beyond the present limits of C14 samp- 
lings (c. $0,000 years).*4 The only stone tool so far at a deeper 
level ts a large flake provisionally regarded as related to the 

‘mid Sohan," at 110 inches, 

(xi) The imported food and endemic cave fauna in the Upper 
Paleolithic resembles that of today, but includes large mammals 
no longer found anywhere near Niah. Ir is suggested that it 
may be necessary to reconsider the dating of major faunistic 
a in the Upper Pleistocene of South-East Asia, hitherto 
largely assumed from western parallels. 

(xii) Comment is specifically asked for on the newly found 
cave drawings, a few of which are illustrated in colour (Plate A). 

Some other interesting new items from 1958 have not 
been discussed here, because the material is as yet insuffi- 
cient, these including: tools made of quartz crystal; sets of 
long ‘phallic’ stones found together (?mesolithic); bone 
tools in general; a tremendous variety of pounders, mor 
tars and scrapers (particularly early neolithic); fishing 
weights, bark-beaters, pot stones, etc. It is hoped to get 
fuller material on these and other matters in 1959, including 
an intensified study at the deeper palxolithic levels on 


downwards. 
Notes 


~ + Last year’s Nish report may be treated as background tot bi . 
sec MAN, 1937, 211, Points made there are only mentioned here if 
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modified or elaborated by new data. Where the present text 1s 
materially assisted by such back reference to 1957, the number * is 


repeated for convenience. 

2 See G. E. Wilford, Ann. Rep., Geol, Surv. Dept. 1951 (Kuching), 

. 32. 
P 3 A serics of papers on early Chinese ceramics and related material 
excavated in West Borneo (Sarawak and Brunei) is published in 
Sarawak Mus. ]., post-war series, Nos. 3-12, 1952-8; and. a general 
paper on Santubong whole picces, illustrated in colour, in Trans. 
Oriental Ceramic Soc., Vol. XXVIII, Part 1, 1954. A further paper 
reviewing the whole field of Borneo-Chinese trade will be pub- 
lished shortly in Oriental Art (Oxford). See also *) below. 

4T. H. Huxley in Not. Hist. Rev., Vol. TV, 1864. p. 308. | 

§ Trans. Roy, Sor., 1880, pp. 310-21. Previously a preliminary 
report had been printed separately by the British Association. 
Besides the negative opinions of leading experts of the day, 
a verbatim field report from Everett is printed. The effect of all this 
was decidedly discouraging and helped divert interest—nor only 
from Niah in particular, but from Bornean caves in general, 

* This colour film was firsts shown at a Royal Geographical 
Society evening mecting in October, 1948. It supplements the Niah 
archeological film of 1957, one in a series * The Borneo Story’ made 
with Mr. Hugh Gibb, since shown three times on B.1.C. television 
and in many other countries. It is hoped to show the new film 
widely, also; and to file copies of both at the Royal Anthropological 
Institute when current copyrights have expired. . . 

7 Professor von Kocnigswald's papers will be included in a special 
issue of the Sarawak Mus. |., No. 12, to be published carly in 1959. 
This will contain a series of papers elaborating the present report and 
covering survey and mapping of the caves, study of human and 
guano deposition rates, reconstruction of pottery forms, reports on 
new caves, a study of moder burial methods in the arca, cave 
folklore, and a technical study of wooden structures in the cave; 
with illustrations of many individual stone tools and other objects. 

* Reports on this work, by B. Harrisson, will be included im 7 
above. 

9 A detailed statistical and topographical over-all analysis of food 
(bone vertebrate) materials, by Lord Medway (as well as Professor 
von Koenigswald on special forms), will be included m 7 above. — 

®@ On feral elephants and other large mammals, see my paper in 
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Oryx (Roy. Soc. for Preservation of Fauna), Vol. Ill, 1954, pp. 134- 
r fe 8 EJ a 

"hs This deeper C14 sample by Professor de Vries is published, 
with a general note on the Niah chopping tools, illustrated, in 
Nature, Vol. CLXXXI (1955), p- 792- . 

2H. D. Collings, Nature. Vol. CXLID (1938), p. $75; and sce 
discussion by Tweedie in '5 below. . 

1H. van Heekeren The Stone Age of Indonesia, The Hagte 
1957; this is the most ambitious attempt to cover the whole held 
so far, but unfortunately stretches inadequate and unco-ordinated 
data into unsound generalization for Borneo. 

4 J. Maringer, MAN, 197, I. . oe 

if M. W. F. Tweedie, ‘The Stone Age in Malaya,’ a special issue 
of |. Malay, Br., R. Asiat. Soc., Vol. XXVI, Part 2, 1953. 

i R, Heine-Geldern, ‘Prehistoric Research in the Netherland 
Indies’ in Science and Scientists in the Netherland Indies, New York, 
1944; also Anthropos, 1932, p. $96, etc. 

17 J, Lowenstein, Man, 194%, 33. | 

“WW, Willetts, Chinese Art, London (Penguin), 1958, Vol. I, 
pp: 73-82. 

1 T. Harrison, MAN, 1991, $1. 

Papers by S. Cammann and T. Harrisson in Sarawak Mus. J., 
Vol. V (1941). | 

=! The first major contribution in this field was by V. Goloubew. 

22H. Schirer, Die Gottesidee der Neadju Dayak in Siid Borneo, 
Leiden, 1946. | 

3 T. Harrisson, Archaeological News Letter (London), September, 
1938; with illustrations of Niah wood-carvings and wall drawings. 

44 With regard to the Cig method in general, and especially to 
the deep samples ar Niah: owing to the different intensities and 
types of frequentation (chalcolithic to paleolithic) and to other, non- 
human factors, it is mot at present possible to calculate an overall 
depth-and-age equation. Very roughly, however, over a good deal 
of the main frequentation deposit a working figure for everyday 
field thinking is: 1inch = 400 years+7§ years. Variations in the 
breadth of the ‘Pink-and-White’ band (y..) operate particularly 
in the main site, and after horizons below 72 inches in the present 
Cr4 instance, The general subject of deposition rates is under annual 
and continuing study; a preliminary report of results to date will 
shortly be published. 


TOWARDS A CLASSIFICATION OF CULT MOVEMENTS 


by 


MARIAN W. SMITH, M.A., PH.D. 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Having been asked by the Hon. Editor of Max 
Z to review Indian Shakers by H. G. Barnett," | 
should like to take the opportunity to bring together 
some of the comments made in several recent papers 
on cult movements.? Indian Shakers is the first tull- 
length treatment of the American Indian Christian sect 
called the ‘Indian Shaker Church." It is based on a careful 
examination of historical sources and on interviews with 
Shakers in 1938 and 1942. The literature on the sect is 
fairly extensive but the book now makes a total description 
easily available. Such questions as the possible Western 
sources from which it borrowed are handled with great 
skill. However, the manuscript was largely completed in the 
early nineteen-forties, so that the book reflects none of the 
interest given direction by Linton’s article on *Nativistic 
Movements’ in 1943.) It is towards a possible classification 
of such movements, as raised by Linton and recently 
commented on, that | wish to draw attention. 


The Shaker Church adds an interesting chapter to the 
history of cult movements. It has always been interpreted 
a8 4 response to a culture-contact situation in which the 
Indians suffered from Western dominance. Barnett (p. 3) 
repeats this interpretation and refers to the Church as a 
“messianic cult” in which the need for ‘security’ is given by 
‘messiahs or prophets who cry out against the afflictions of 
their people . - .” In Innovation,4 published in 1953 although 
written after the manuscript for the Indian Shakers, Barnett 
tends to equate (p. 317) ‘messianic cule’ with Linton’s 
“nativistic movement.’ There is no doubt of course that the 
founder of the Shaker Church acted as a messiah, but 
Barnett takes pains to point out (Indian Shakers, p. 142) that 
the religion ‘lacked two common features of messianic cults 
elsewhere: the urge to preserve or revive aboriginal 
distinctness and the militant denunciation of the whites as 
the cause of native distress." 

It was particularly to the first of these features that I 
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referred when I noted that Linton’'s overall discussion of 
nativistic movements could not be accurately applied to 
the Shakers. As a necessary addition to his definition of a 
nativistic movement as ‘any conscious, organized attempt 
on the part of a society's members to revive or p petuate 
selected aspects of its culture,’ I proposed to Jistaguish 
another type of movement as ‘any conscious, organized 
attempt on the part of a society's members to incorporate 
in its culture selected aspects of another culture in contact 
with it.” For such movements I suggested the term 
“vitalistic.” | 

It could be argued that the Shakers were nativistic 
because they retained native aspects of the old life, such as 
shamanism, in the new religion. Such an argument would 
discount, however, the emphasis placed on the words ‘con- 
scious, organized attempt’ in both definitions. All accultur- 
ation involves a retention or continuity of some culture 
traits as well as adoption or borrowing of others, and 
Linton seems to have been right in separating off from this 
general acculturative situation movements which are con- 
scious and organized. So long as we recognize this aspect 
of the cults we must further take their avowed purposes 
into consideration. Whatever the actual amalgam of traits 
represented in the Shaker Church, its avowed doctrine is 
Christian and anti-shamanistic, in direct contrast with that 
of such truly nativistic movements as the Ghost Dance of 
1890. 

If we are to broaden the base of our analysis and include 
data on all cult movements, then Wallace scems well 
advised to point out (p. 269) that the situation involved is 
not always acculturative. Cults have often arisen during 
conditions of stress not immediately triggered off by con- 
tacts with a foreign culture. All = these movements are, 
however, portents of, or vehicles for, culture change and 
they involve the society in a choice between widely accepted 
or strongly supported values or practices, or both, and newly 
phrased or validated ones. Thinking of them in this way, 
one is less apt to accept ‘nativistic’ as cither the only one or 
the most inclusive of cal categories. As Worsley? has said 
(p. 242) it lays too much emphasis ‘on the regressive, 
backwards-looking aspects of the movements.’ 

Wallace also thinks of such movements positively, using 
‘revitalization’ as the most inclusive term in his typology, 
the term describing the ‘species.’ He defines (p. 265) a 
revitalization movement ‘as a deliberate, organized, con- 
scious effort by members of a society to construct a more 
siustying culture.’ He contrasts this with ‘chain-effects’ 
which include ‘evolution, drift, diffusion, historical change, 
acculturation’ and which do not ‘depend on deliberate 
intent.” Whether or not one wishes to aceept the full 
implications of his word ‘species,’ this is a major distinction, 
The processes of culture change which are thus brought 
together as chain effects are those to which anthropologists 
have given the greater part of their attention: they are 
neither intentionally organized nor necessarily preceded by 
social and economic dissatisfaction. Wallace (p. 277) 
tentatively includes certain political movements under the 
revitalization process, pointing out that ‘the obvious 
distinction between religious and secular movements may 
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conceal fundamental similarines...° Linton covered the 
same breadth of material by his introduction of the con- 
cepts ‘rational’ and ‘spagical and Worsley points out (p. 
236) that the deliverance to be effected through millenarian 
cults may be by human action as well as by supernatural 
intervention. Many political movements have cultist 
features and the great value of Wallace's major categories 
seems to lie in the fact that they embrace il phenomena 
of culture change without reference to such debatable 
questions as the meaning of ‘religion’ and the ‘super- 
natural.’ | 

According to Wallace, revitalization “denotes a very 
large class of phenomena. Other terms are employed in the 
existing literature to denote . . . subclasses’ (p. 267). The 
subclasses are given as nativistic movements, revivalistic 
movements, Cargo cults, vitalistic movements, millenarian 
and messianic movements. These subclasses seem less 
satisfactory than his major divisions. By their criteria 
vitalistic movements become ‘nonnativistic revitalization 
movements with importation’ P. 280) and are similar to 
Cargo cults except that they “do not necessarily invoke 
ship and cargo’ (p. 267). Importation aptly describes the 
attitude expressed in the Cargo cults towards the desired 
elements ob Westen civilization, but itis a less happy choice 
for the Shakers. To use ship and cargo as the distinguishing 
criterion is to turn to a lower level of abstraction, drawing 
upon a peculiar feature present only in this set of pheno- 
mena. The acceptance of traits is the important sheaieat 
emphasized by reference to ‘non-nativistic.’ Voget,* in 
speaking of the ‘critical eye’ with which the Shaker Church 
views the past, employs ‘anti-nativism’ (p. 252) with much 
the same meaning. Worsely makes it clear that the millen- 
arian Cargo cults are oriented to the future and are thus 
also non-nativistic. Since all vitalistic movements involve 
‘importation’ it seems simpler, and nearer to the facts, to 
eall both the Cargo cults and the Shaker Church vitalistic 
(although I hold no brief for the word itself). 

This arrangement adds a more comprehensive level to 
Wallace's subclasses. Vitalism and nativism become parallel 
terms, emphasizing whether or not the changes proposed are 
in the direction of the acceptance and reorientation of traits 
or their continuance. Vitalistic movements tend to be pro- 
ductive in a positive sense and pave the way for new develop- 
ments and growth, whereas nativistic ones are often, to 
use Worsley's term, regressive. 

Nativism as defined by Wallace (p. 267) agrees with such 
a construction since it involves the ‘climination of alien’ 
elements and is hence negative in tone, but his ‘revivalism’ 
calls for further discussion. Linton used the term, with its 
companion “perpetuative, to distinguish those cultural 
aspects which according to his definition of nativism (see 
above) were to be ‘revived.’ It thus indicated a particular 
form of nativism. Wallace also retains the concept's deriva- 
tion from traits which are to be revived, i.e. elements which 
belonged to * previous generations but are not now present’ 
(p. 267). Considered from its usual background amy 
religious phenomena, however, ‘revivalism’ refers les 
such situations than to those to which Wallace refers in. 
discussion of personality-transformation (pp. 270-272). I ) 
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derives from the revival meeting which was intended to 
bring about spiritual regeneration. It has a highly personal 
flavour and is associated with certain excesses of individual 
behaviour. The Shaker Church has strong elements of 
revivalism in this sense. A typical church service involves 
dancing, seizures of shaking, and states of semi-trance. The 
present importance of such examples of abandon is that 
they, and similarly exaggerated expressions of personal 
participation, occur widely over the world. Like messianic 
and millenarian features, they are recurrent in various 
cultural settings. Revivalism in this sense is present in 
Cargo cults as well as among Shakers. Since it was strong 
in the Ghost Dance of 1890 (to mention only one other 
possible example which has already been referred to), it is 
also clear that it may accompany cither vitalistic or nativ- 
istic movements. 

In the remainder of this discussion, ‘revivalism’ will refer 
to these excessive exhibitions of personal behaviour. 
Traits can then be spoken of as either revived or perpetuated 
by nativistic movements if the distinction made by Linton 
and Wallace in their reference to ‘revivalism’ is to be 
singled out for attention. 

The second common feature of messianic cults which 
Barnett (p. 142) finds to be lacking in the Shaker Church is 
the ‘militant denunciation of the whites as the cause of 
native distress.’ Is this the same feature cited by Worsley 
and Voget? Worsley concludes (p. 235) that there is ‘no 
sharp dividing line between the millenarian cult and other 
related movements,’ and (p. 236) that there are ‘many 
variations of form,’ and the ‘basic division’ is not between 
millenarian and non-millenarian movements, but between 
‘activist and passivist movements.’ All the activist move- 
ments ‘ultimately result either in the emergence of secular 
political organization or turn into cults of passive resig- 
nation’ (ibid,). Voget (p. 249) draws a somewhat similar 
distinction between dynamic nativism and passive or 
adjustive nativism and likewise (p. 259) makes the point 
that there is normally a progression towards ‘more secular, 
pragmatic and accimtiodacies adjustment’ in what he 
calls reformation movements among American Indians. To 
take this latter point first, it might also be noted that pro- 
gression from a more active to a more passive state has often 
an almost cyclical character. Whenever efforts at conversion 
show a new burst of enthusiasm, or when proselytizers 
reach a new region, a movement takes on renewed activity. 

These active phases may not, however, involve elements 
of militancy. The Shaker Church has had reeurrent phases 
of greater or less activity, yet all of them have been strik- 
ingly deficient in aggression towards whites. Although 
shamanism is sectfically singled out as contrary to Shaker 
belief, shamans also are often welcomed at Shaker mectings. 
It is the source of their power from another force than God 
that is frowned upon and it is hoped that they will, by 
conversion, continue in the use of their powers while recog- 
nizing a different supernatural derivation for them. The 
Curative aims and techniques of shamans and Shakers are 
recognized as similar. When Shakers say that they have 
iten ‘ashaman, they do not mean that they have directed 
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aggression. against him personally but that they have 
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obtained more positive results with a patient than he was 
able to—they have succeeded where he has failed. 

Militancy is, on the other hand, an element in many 
movements. In Cargo cults and other millenarian move- 
ments certain aspects of the old regime are destroyed in 
order to pave the way for the new, Militancy may thus 
be cither typically absent or present in non-nativistic or 
vitalistic movements. It should be remembered also that in 
the nativistic Ghost Dance of 1890 militancy actually 
became a focal point, one of the main avowed purposes, of 
the cult. Not only, therefore, may militancy occur as an 
important clement in different cultural settings but it may 
also, like revivalism, appear in cither nativistic or vitalistic 
Movements. 

One more sect remains to be considered before returning 
to the distinction between activist and passivist movements. 
Wallace (p. 264) has introduced Sikhism into the discussion 
of cult movements, yet if this sect is discussed in relation to 
the general background of culture change, neither nativism 
nor vitalism gives an adequate picture of the situation 
involved. Sikhism began under Guru Nanak as a conscious 
effort to bring Islam and Hinduism into some sort of work- 
ing agreement. By his time, in the sixteenth meni £ the 
two religions had already had some eight centuries of con- 
tact in the Indian sub-continent. The position of dominance 
had first shifted from one to the other, then the intrusive 
forces of Islam. gained ascendancy and by Guru Nanak’s 
time Muslim rulers were firm in the political and economic 
saddle, The position of the non-Muslim ornon-co-operating 
segments of the population was not a pleasant one. Guru 
Nanak’s synthesis was not passive, it was pacific, but actively 
conciliatory. Nor, as I have shown elsewhere,9 are all of its 
features to be derived from synthesis alone. Nevertheless, 
one of its avowed purposes was to demonstrate the feasibility 
and positive value ofa combination of Muslim and Hindu 
ideas, a combination, in culture-change terms, of both 
old and new traits. When, under Guru Govind Singh, the 
religion was transformed into a thorough-going militarism, 
this character of its carly doctrines was not lost. Sikhism is 
still in part a self-consciously buffer sect between what it 
regards as the extreme positions of Islam and Hinduism. 
Neither of our categories, nativism or vitalism, really fits 
this situation. Not only from the view of logical necessity 
but also out of regard to fact, a third category thus seems 
called for. | 

In agreement with the definitions of nativism and 
vitalism, synthetism may be defined as ‘any conscious, 
organized attempt on the part of a society's members to 
combine sacred aspects of tee cultures." 

Again it should be pointed out that, although ever 
instance of acculturation does in fact give evidence of sich 
combinations of traits, only some cult movements make 
this a part of their conscious intent. Use of Wallace's word 
‘deliberate’ would help to underline this and perhaps it 
should be added to all three definitions. With such sects as 
Sikhism in mind, it may be well to note that in cach of the 
definitions “a society's members’ may refer to all or any 
part of its members. Again, also, Wallace's caution that the 
situation involved need not always be acculturative is well 
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worth repeating. The combination may be one of newly 
placed emphasis and of realignment without any immediate 
and obvious culture contact being involved. Nevertheless, 
it seems likely that the two scts or syndromes of traits from 
which the combination is to be drawn must be clearly 
distinguished and identified as units of belief and action. 

In the case of Sikhism, the unrest which prepared the 
ground for the movement was plainly due to the open 
antagonisin of two recognizable units, Islam and Hinduism. 
To what extent early converts to Sikhism identified the 
first of these as intrusive is problematical. But there is no 
doubt that Guru Nanak was well aware of the historical 
facts. Because of Guru Nanak’s insistence on the general, 
all-encompassing character of his synthesis and his refer- 
ences to other religions, ir might be asked whether allow- 
ance should be nate for combinations from more than two 
cultural syndromes. Actually, it was the conflict between 
the two major religions which gave the impetus to his 
teaching cad it was with that conflict that he was mainly 
concerned. The essential validiry of each, which he pro- 
claimed, was only bolstered by his further acceptance of 
other creeds. An intellectual synthesis of aspects of more 
than two cultural units is theoretically possible, but in prac- 
tice I can think of no instance in whic: it has not been the 
direct conflict between two such entities thar worsened 
social and economic conditions and led to an attempt at 
synthesis. 

In caung the lack of ‘militant denunciation’ among 
Shakers, Barnett seems not to have had in mind the ‘resig- 
nation’ or ‘accommodative adjustment’ referred to by 
Worsley and Voget. Militancy as discussed above is also 
somewhat different from the ‘activist’ or ‘dynamic’ 
movements to which they respectively refer. If 1 under- 
stand them correctly, both Shakerism and early Sikhism 
despite being quite pacific would be thought of as activist or 
dynamic. Many of the early converts to Sikhism seem indeed 
to have been recruited from segments of the population 
which had resigned themselves to a difficult situation or 
were making what adjustments they could. In some in- 
stances, Sikhism seems to have recommended courses which 
they had already adopted, but it did so by rallying them to 
a positive cause. From the beginning, Sikhism was against 
caste, By seizing on an aspect of the old culture under which 
many had suffered and which was present to the minds of 
all, Guru Nanak could draw attention to the Islamic and 
Hindu elements which he thought could exist in combin- 
ation. Sikhism therefore not ‘aly emphasized synthesis but 
also acted as a reform sect of Hinduism, especialy in regard 
to caste. In the same way, the Shakers seized on shamanism. 
By 1881, with white law firmly established, the old sanc- 
tions against the abuse of shamanistic pone were no longer 
operative. Shamans overplayed their hand and considerable 
negative reaction to them is reported. Shakerism therefore 
not only accepted large sections of Christian belief but, like 
Sikhism, also acted as a reform movement. It does not press 
the analogy too far to describe Shakerism as a reformed 
shamanism. 

Voget has already applied the word ‘reformation’ to 


Shakerism and two other American Indian religious 
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movements, but he means by it something more compre- 
hensive than is implied above, equating it with dynamism 
and the whole ‘creative effort aimed at achieving a new 
life-meaning and realization of self" (p. 250). This is implied 
in the concepts already described as activist or dynamic and 
there seems some descriptive value in retaining ‘reform- 
ative’ for a more restricted meaning than Voget gives it. 
Movements would then be reformative in respect to those 
particular aspects of culture which they single out and 
concerning which they make specific recommendations. 

This emphasis serves also to throw light on Barnett's 
‘militant denunciation.’ The rene sae of this, i 
tancy, adequately suggests the aggressive elements of the 
belies ad Shas “the snivenion is directed against 
particular targets. The fact that this clement is lacking in the 
Shaker Church does not, however, indicate that the Shakers 
adopt the reienation or accommodative adjustment the 
importance of which Worsley and Voget have stressed. 
The opposite of accommodation is not militancy but, as 
Voget has already said, reformation, and this remains true 
for the narrower frame of reference. 

When I first chose the designation ‘vitalistic,’ I clearly 
had in mind something akin to Worsley’'s ‘activist’ and 
Vogets ‘dynamic’ movements. Yet this is descriptive 
rather of the outcome of movements than their position 
ina culture-change classification. Actually, emphasis on 
activism seems is have appeared in discussions which were 
trying to free the data of the regressive stamp placed on 
them by the way in which nativism had been accepted and 
interpreted in the decade following the publication of 
Linton’s paper. Looked at afresh, one realizes that activism 
is functionally descriptive but that it says little about 
culture change per se. Distinctions between activism and 
passivism are important, but they say something else about 
the data than ts necessarily implied in the definitions 
describing features of cult movements. 

Summary. Although there is every reason for agreein 
with Worsley’s plea (p. 236) for ‘some delimitation’ of the 
material to be selected for analysis, anthropologists really 
cannot shirk the responsibility of viewing culture change 
in its entirety. No formula may prove universally accept- 
able, but it is striking that the most recent papers dealing 
with the classification of cult movements as initiated by 
Linton have shown areas of marked convergence, despite 
differences of subject matter and general theoretical 
orientation. A general typology emerges from the selection 
and co-ordination of some of these areas of agreement. 

In the first pe we have followed Wallace in dis- 
tnguishing cult movements from other phenomena of 
culture change because they are (a) deliberate, conscious and 
organized and (b) responses to social and economic dissatis- 
faction. It may be that later analyses will elaborate on this 
distinction. Nevertheless, the criteria point to certain 
essential features which set the movements off from other 
situations involving culture change. Whether the move- 
ments are called ‘cult’ or ‘revitalization’ or ‘x’ seems less 
important than recognition of these features. “ 

In the second place, since culture change is taken t 
involve the old and the new (that which is to change and 
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that which it is to change into) movements may be 
differentiated on this basis. Nativism stresses revived or 
perpetuated aspects of culture, vitalism stresses newly 
perceived aspects of culture, and synthetism stresses new 
combinations. None of these are ideal systems. If they 
represent what seem to be logical necessities this is because 
movements have im fact made choices between them as 
possibilities, Like all the categories with which we are 
concerned they are descriptive. Two or all of them may, 
indeed seneeally do appear in the same movement; and they 
likewise always combine with processes of culture change 
which are not deliberate, conscious and organized nor 
necessarily related to deprivation. 

Thirdly, movements may be characterized by certain 
contextual features. There are messianic, millenarian, 
revivalistic, militant and reformative movements. These 
aspects, which are either self-explanatory or have been 
discussed above, may also appear in various combinations. 
Terms such as the Shaker Church and Cargo cults had best be 
retained for particular movements or groups of movements 
identified by their idiosyncratic elements. The contextual 
features cited are useful just because they have occurred in 
many places and at different times. 

Finally, it should be added that I sce little value in classi- 
fication for its own sake, The one tentatively offered here 
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New Dates for Polynesian Prehistory. By Harry L. Shapiro 
and Robert C. Suggs, American Museuwn of Natural 
History, New York 

In the last decade or so Polynesia has become an 
area of heightened archwological interest and, more significantly, 
of increased archxological activity. Previously, systematic know- 
ledge of the prehistory of this region was virtually non-existent 
except for a few chance discoveries and some promising but 
tentative excavations in the Hawaiian Islands and in New Zealand. 
Although Emory, Linton, Skinner, and others had already in the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties mapped considerable numbers of 
surface structures, identified ruins and established useful rypologies 
of dees artifacts, little or no spade archeology had ever been 
attempted." Indeed, many influential students of the area were 
even sceptical that “dirt” archxology of the familiar type existed 
in many of the islands, since ic was held that their human occupa- 
tion was so recent there would scarcely have been sufficient time 
for an adequate accumulation of cultural debris for profitable 
exploration. Estimates of the dates when the Polynesian islands 
were settled were generally based, therefore, on genealogical 
records surviving in the oral traditions of the various archipelagos 
rather than on archxological evidence. One widely held inter- 
pretation of such records suggested the arrival of the first immi- 
grants to the area sometime in the middle of the first millennium 
A.D? in western Polynesia, and consequently much later in the 
islands to the east and marginal to Samoa and Tonga. In New 
Zealand, for example, Kupe, a partly mythical ancestor of the 
hypothetized ‘early’ population, was traditionally dated around 
A.D. 990, with the main stream of the lace Maori invasion as late 
a4 A.D. 1340.3 For such remote islands as the Marquesas, Easter and 
other fringe groups, settlements were generally dated in the 

second millennium a.p, 
After the Second World War, this extraordinary paucity of 
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is meant to clarify process and aid in analysis. Perhaps, as 1 
have said, the most striking thing about it is that it Boas a 
natural development out of the thought of several people 
working independently and on somewhat different 
materials. 
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documented archaxological excavation for so widespread and 
important an area began to stimulate systematic excavation. By 
1956 extensive digging had been carried out in at least rwo places 
—New Zealand and Hawaii. Duff and his collaborators in New 
Zealand had discovered there an early population which they 
called the Moa-Hunters. The name was derived from the fact 
that these people hunted and apparently utilized for food the Moa, 
which later became extinct Mtns classic Maori times. The 
Moa-Hunters were found on the east coast of the South Island. 
Although their material culrure contained some points of difference 
from the well-known Maori, the ewo can be connected in a 
developmental way, and there is no reason to suppose thar the 
Moa-Hunters were not Polynesians, In fact, an examination of 
the osteological remains recovered up to 1949, which I had an 
opportunity to study, offers no clear evidence that these earlier 
inhabitants were racially distinct from the historic Maori. The 
great significance of the discovery of the Moa-Hunter horizon 
ay in the fact thar it was undoubtedly the earliest culeure in New 
Zealand known from concrete, tangible remains. Irs dating at 
A.D. 11554 by radiocarbon techniques was received, therefore, 
with considerable interest. 

In Hawai, Emory has for several decades been mapping the 
archeology of the archipelago. Recently he had been excavating 
in Open sites and parti cht in caves. His work is perhaps the 
most extensive and long continued in the whole area. Up to the 
present time, his earliest published date derived by radiocarbon 
methods is approximately A.D. 1000. 

These two dates for islands at the northern and southern 
extremities of Polynesia agree closely and suggested that the usual 
view of a vlacivch) late date for the first human settlement of this 
geographical areca was correct. During the past year, however, 
Heyerdahl has reported from Easter Idand a sample that yielded 
the date of a.p. 380+ 100. In 1956 the American Museum 
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sponsored the Cornelius Crane Expedition to the Marquesas. 
One of us (H.L.S.) had sp ae a couple of years before to 
Mr, Crane the desirability of testing the possibiliry of obtaining 
useful archeological data from these remote islands, thus con- 
tributing to an understanding of the history of human occupation 
in Polynesia. The fact that no dirt archeology had ever been 
attempted here added to the challenge. In the summer of 1956 it 
was finally possible to carry out our plans. The time was limited 
and although we had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Robert 
Suges, a graduate student at Columbia, we could only make a 
beginning. In 1957-8, Suggs returned to complete the carlier 
work and in due course detailed reports of the excavations will be 
published. From the first summer's work, however, we were able 
to collect a number of charcoal and organic samples for radio- 
carbon dating, and these are the principal reason for this brief 
report, 

Excavations were carried out both in a small series of caves in 
Bay Marqguisien on the west coast of Nuku Hiva, the main sland 
of the northern group in the Marquesas, and also in an open 
dune site fringing the shoreline of Haatuatua Bay on the same 
land. Bay Marquisien is at the mouth of a relatively small valley 
(Uea) and has a limited area for the cultivation of food plants. One 
would, on ecological grounds, not expect this to be the principal 
settlement areca or the earliest. On the contrary, it would more 
probably be the kind of valley that would be inhabited only after 
the larger ones, with more resources and advantages, had been 
occupied, It as at present unoccupied. Haatuatua is also, by com- 
parison with such valleys as Taiohae or Taipi, small, but it connects 
easily with another fairly extensive valley, Harihcu. 

Our excavations in the small caves of Bay Marquisicn were 
carried down to bedrock and our samples were obtained at various 
levels down to the bottom. The dates which these samples yielded 
by radiocarbon methods were all relatively late. 


Site No. Sample No. Years before 
1946 
NBM-1 
Carbon sample at depth of ao inches. 394F 480+ 1205 
Charcoal from fire pit at another 
locus, 204 inches deep 4G 760 + 140% 
NBM-4 
Matted leaves below fire bed at 5 to 
10 inches from surface 394H 484+ 190° 
NBM-§ 
Sample from earth oven on bedrock 
36 inches below surface 394] 270 + 1005 


The maximum date from these cave sites would carry us back 
only as faras A.D. 1196+ 140, approximately. As faras this sampling 
is reliable, it would indicate a relatively late occupation of the 
smaller and less desirable bays and valleys. 

The results at Haatuatua were quite different, The site investi- 

ated here was a long crescentic dune, the centre of which had 
fee used for burials and possibly ceremonial purposes. Evidence 
of cannibalism was also found here. To one side we uncovered 
house sites belonging to a habitation complex. Four samples 
taken, both from the ceremonial and the residential areas, were 
processed with the following results in chronology: 


Site No. Sample No. Years before 
NHaa-1 1956 

Ash from fire lens in house floor, 

11 inches deep 794L i910 + 180" 
Ash from fire pit in habitation area, 

23 inches deep 394D 1ogo +t 180° 
Charred bone from burial arca, 

44 fect deep 7OhA 1270+ 150° 
Charcoal in association with burials, 

44 feet deep 7048 208041504 
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These dates from Haatuatua Bay carry the occupation of the 
Marquesas back considerably further, even to the second century 
before Christ. They are the oldest dates yee published for Poly- 
nesia and greatly increase the length of time we must now attribute 
co the settlement of the area. Since Haaruatua, the site of these 
dates, does not appear to be one of the most favourable valleys 
for the first settlement of the Marquesas and since the Marquesas 
themselves are an isolated group, remote from western Polynesia 
—which in the opinion of some students represents the Poly- 
nesian threshold—or even from the Borsa ae: another 
possible focus of distribution, it does not seem unlikely that earlier 
dates than these will eventually be obtained. 
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Politics without Parties. By Professor J. A. Barnes, Australian 
National Universiry 
The recent publication of Ronald Frankenberg’s 
Village on the Border (London (Cohen & West), 
1957; pp. xi, 163; price 18s.) draws attention to a number of 
important controversies in contemporary social anthropology. 
Frankenberg's book is a delight to read for its own sake. He 
describes and analyses part of the social life of a Welsh village, 
referred to by the pseudonym of Penerediwaith, ° Village without 
work,” in which he lived for about a year. He relates village 
activities to conditions in the recent past and to their setting in t 
economic and social life of the country. He generalizes about the 
typical sequence through which village activities pass and suggest: 
in broad terms the likely trend of future development. Ir is clear 
that Frankenberg enjoyed his fieldwork; his affection for the 
villagers is conveyed to the reader with sympathy and wit. There 
are a few misprints, and a local map would have helped the reader; 
but the book is written clearly and unpretentiously, and diagrams 
illustrate the main incidents. Many of the features of our social 
life char we know by random acquaintance are here set out 
systematically and snakycieally: and our understanding is thereby 
enriched, | want, however, to consider the work not so much on 
its own merits as in connexion with certain wider theoretical 
issues, 

The book is a social anthropologist’s report on an ‘advanced’ 
community. He makes us ponder on what distinctive features are 
given to the community study when it is made from an anthropo- 
fogical standpoint, and on how its results can be presented to an 
audience already broadly familiar with the culture of the com- 
munity. More importantly, he brings a fresh approach to 
politics which seems to me of great value and relevant to in- 
vestigations of primitive as well as advanced societies. 

We can best discover Frankenberg’s interests and methods by 
examining how he handles the various topics mentioned in his 
sub-title: A social study of religion, politics and football in a North 
Wales community. Let us begin with football. [f this had been a 


study of a village not in Wales bur in Africa or New Guinea we 


rules. Frankenberg does not provide this. He may assume that. 
readers know something of fe rules already but this is not essen- 
tial: he has no interest in the rules as such. He is, mcem 


might have expected a description of football, with a précis ea . 
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exclusively with the social relations mediated through football, 
and the rules of football are irrelevant except in so far as they 
affect people in their relations to one another. Thus he nores that 
a football team requires a captain to exercise authority over the 
team, and discusses the particular hazards in being captain, The 
pitch has to be prepared for play, and hence the committee which 
does these chores is largely composed of working men prepared 
to dirty themselves marking the lines, rigging the net and cutting 
the grass. On the other hand, he says nothing about how the game 
is actually played. Frankenberg presents not a study of football but 
a social study of people who play football. 

In this important respect his study is in the tradition of the 
Introduction to Afriam Political Systems (O.U.P., 1940, p. 3), 
where Fortes and Evans-Pritchard write: “A comparative study 
of political systems has to be on an abstract plane where social 
processes are stripped of their cultural idiom and reduced to 
functional terms.’ Frankenberg is not concerned with the cultural 
idiom of football. | 

He applies the same stripping technique with even greater 
clarity to religion. He tells us almost nothing abour the religious 
beliets of the villagers and implics that in the minds of many of the 
laity these beliefs are not clearly formulated, Bur he does tell us a 
oe deal about how people behave in situations in which ad- 
herence to a religious denomination is considered relevant. Be- 
cause his structural analysis is based on a way of life familiar to 
most of his readers, Frankenberg is able to dispense with much of 
the cultural description that forms an indispensable but lengthy 
preliminary to most analyses of primitive and unfamiliar social 
Structures. 

Football scarcely needs definition, but the other terms in the 
sub-title call for careful scrutiny. Frankenberg takes his analytical 
teols for granted, He discusses in detail the qualities of political 
and religious activity that are specific to Pentrediwaith, but we can 
infer only indirectly what he means by politics in general, or 
religion. Indeed, as the titles of his chapters show, he is not 
primarily concerned even with religious afhiliation and searcely at 
all with religious doctrine, cither as taught from the pulpit or 
believed in by the lairy. His main theme is politics, af religion 
like football enters only as one of the systems in terms of which 
peoples are grouped together for co-operation and conflict. He 
makes it clear that in Pentrediwaith rhxious alignment is nora 
straightforward arrangement of one man, one denomination, It 
is rather a system in which many men have tenuous connexions 
with several denominations and shift their allegiance in response 
to pressures from every quarter. 

Yer if politics is Frankenberg's main theme it may seem sur- 

‘sing that in only one sentence docs he refer to Conservative 
and Labour political parties. By contrast, Rees, who studied a 
neighbouring village, provides a brief chapter on politics in 
which he sketches the decline of the land-owning class and the 
alignment of the national parties, He notes that ie local people 
realize that no party represents their particular interests (Alwyn D. 
Rees, Life ina Wels! end ta Cardiff (U. of Wales P.), 1954, 
pp. 154-61). Frankenberg’s lack of interest in ‘national’ politics 
may have been partly owing to the face that chere was no parlia- 
mentary election while he was in Pentrediwaith, for presumably 
between clections national parties in the area hibernate. 

[ chink that the difference lies deeper. We use the word ‘ politics’ 
in several ways. We talk of a ‘political system’ and often assume 
thar ‘politics’ must be actions carried on in the political system. 
But we also speak of “academic politics’ and ‘ceclesiastical politics’ 
without Te that a university has its own army or that the 
churet is an organization for maintaining social order within a 
territorial framework, to use Radcliffe-Brown's description of a 
political system. A ‘real politician,’ among other things, gets his 
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way without the use of force. Politics, then, is nor merely an 
aspect of ‘the political system,’ however that may be defined. 
Most of the disputation that has gone on since the publication 
of The Nuer in 1940 has been about the nature of political or- 
ganization in stateless societies. It has been casy to assume that in 
states there is no analytical problem of locating politics and the 
political system. The descrincinn of the formal constitution of the 
state is not what we mean in ordinary parlance by ‘politics,’ and 
it has recently been argued that African Political Systems is not about 
politics at all, bur is an account of the constitutional law of a 
number of African States and stateless societies. Schapera has 
recently drawn attention to some of the contradictions involved 
in various definitions of ‘government’ and * political organization’ 


(Government and Politics in Tribal Societies, London (Watts), 1956). 


Smith has also discussed the same problem, and although he 1s 
primarily concerned with stateless societies and primitive states, 
his arguments can be applied more widely. For Smith, ‘action is 
political when it seeks to influence the decision of policy’ and he 
speaks elsewhere of ‘actions associated with competition im terms 
of power.’ The direction and management of the public affairs of 
any social group is “government” and there are two kinds of 
governmental process, administrative and political. In Smith's 
tetshioaloe ys politcal action is always and cdieseathy segmentary, 
expressed through the contraposition of competing groups and 
persons (M. G. Smith, “On Segmentary Lineage Systems,’ J. R. 
Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LAXXVI (1956), pp. 47t.). 

Here we come nearer to the everyday meaning of * politics’ and 
to the way in which Frankenberg has used the term. His book 
deals largely with actions aimed at influencing policy decisions. 
The attraction of the book is that because of his interest in this 
kind of ‘politics,’ we can see a community in action and not 
merely as a set of role-playing norm-oriented persons going 
through their paces. He discusses ac length the moves ane by 
villagers on the football committee, on the carnival committee 
and in the Supporters Club, H.M, Government enters only 
slightly into these actions and then only as an external agency in 
some Ways analogous to the colonial administration in an account 
of tribal politics, beyond the control of the villagers even though 
they may hope to influence its decisions in their favour. Public 
and private are relative terms, and in this sense government is also 
relative. A football club has a government, and if in Pentredi- 
waith its administration is weak its politics are correspondingly 
lively. As Gluckman notes in his Introduction, we can recognize 
in Pentrediwaith local politics many of the strategems and 
tactics which we encounter in our own social life. Ir is clear, too, 
that our understanding of primitive political systems, whether 
states or stateless socictics, would be enhanced by accounts of 
political intrigues and coalitions given in the same detail as 
Frankenberg provides. 

Factories, shops and offices all have some kind of internal 
government, aes Frankenberg notes many parallels between his 
findings and the observations of industrial sociologists. However, 
modem industrial and commercial enterprises have limited 
technical objectives and are restricted in time and space. Member- 
ship is usually sharply defined; a man is cither on the pay roll or 
not, and not half-on and half-off. Social activities in villages are 
closer to the content of the traditional anthropological study of a 
primitive society. Individuals have to be studied not only as fore- 
men or assembly-line operatives bur also as fathers and sons and 
Baptists and customers in the village shop, as well as officials of the 
carnival committee or right-half in the toothall team. Indeed, one 
weakness in Frankenberg's book is that although he indicates that 
ae kinship and as 1 affect on behaviour of individuals 
in their capacity as footballers or carnival-organizers, he docs so in 
haphazard fashion. We may guess that the politics of the church 
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vestry or the chapel diaconate are structurally similar to those of 
the football committee, even though we are not explicitly told so. 
But the reader is left with only a hazy idea about the relationships 
between kinsmen, other than that sometimes they stick together; 
and there is no information at all about the relationship between 
debtor and creditor analogous to that provided in Arensberg's 
Irish Countryman, 

One reason why an account of the ‘constitutional law’ of the 
football club and the carnival committee, or even a description of 
the main factions within them, would not yield information about 
village politics in Smith's sense is that in Pentrediwaith as in so 
many European rural communities there are no enduring ‘poll- 
tical’ factions formally opposed to one another. It is a political 
mistake to show too clearly exactly where you aa or to 
declare from the housetops who are your life-long friends and 
implacable foes. Here every present enemy is also a potential ally 
whose support may be needed in the future. At the same time 
there are real diffcrences of interest, as between those who want a 
new school and those who think that the old one is good enough, 
as well as competition arising from similar interests, as when two 
groups both covet the carnival profits. Hence there must be 
clashes and decisions have to be taken, either by positive action of 
by default. Frankenberg shows how strangers to the community 
are brought in to perform these unpleasant tasks so that the dis- 
satisfaction inevitably felt by the losers can be directed away from 
the inner community. Although committee decisions are “su 
posed" to be recorded in the minute book, apleannes can 
avoided by failing to complete the minutes or by losing the book, 
so that mo one is quite sure what has been decided or by 
whom. In this way community life displays features analogous 
to those of a pre-literate community, where the perception of 
the past can continually be revised in the light of present 
interests. 

Thus Frankenberg'’s book is largely a story of intrigue and 
manceuvre, as are most stories abour politicians. It is also a story of 
a clash of interests, between the villagers who wish to remain a 
prosperous community and the firms and other bodies with moncy 
ro invest who are not attracted to this remote and unproductive 
valley, The economic battle is presented vividly from the view- 
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point of the villagers, bur it is a one-sided presentation, and we 
are left with the dismal conclusion that soon, ES all efforts, 
there will be unemployment and migration. Frankenberg it 
that although Pentrediwaith is sull a community, no Vil age 
without work" can hope to remain a community for long. Al- 
though he may be able to demonstrate this by reference to other 
villages where local opportunities for employment are greater, or 
much less, than in Pentrediwaith, | think that he cannot prove it 
from the material on this village alone. It is manifest that at the 
time of the inquiry Pentrediwaith had a community life. Indeed a 
study of this ‘kind would be possible only in a ‘community,’ 
another of Frankenberg's undefined concepts. In Pentrediwaith 
the same core of individuals interact with one another in many 
different situations, and their behaviour in one context is in- 
fluenced by their commitments in many others, This is true of 
almost all communities in the primitive world, and itis a neccesary 
condition for using the slow and indirect field techniques specific 
to social anthropology (cf. my ‘Class and Committees in a 
Norwegian Island Parish,’ Human Relations, Vol. VII (1954), p. 44).- 
The ethnographer, with his traditional distrust of direct questions 
and questionnaires, and his desire to do more than test a bald 
hypothesis or establish a correlation, is particularly well qualitied 
to observe these lengthy and devious sequences of social action 
and to analyse them in sociological terms. As social anthropo- 
logists we have long held, either as an article of faith or a matter of 
academic political expediency, that we have valuable contributions 
to make in the study of advanced socictics, but it has not always 
been clear, cither to us or to our colleagues in other disciplines, 
precisely what these special contributions are. At one time the 
answer might have been ‘communiry studies.” But some of these, 
although informative, appear not to differ greatly from studies 
carried out by geographers and other social scientists with back- 

rounds and objectives different from those of social anthropo- 
ogists; other studies under this rubric are merely social surveys of 
populations which may or may not form a community. Franken- 

erg's pioneering ta of Pentrediwaith shows that one useful 
contribution which socal anthropology can make to the nvestiga- 
tion of advanced societies is the observation and analysis of 
politics round the village pump. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Witch Posts. Cf. Mas, 1958, 211 
5 Sm,—Those who read Mr. Thomas Davidson's note 


on the Scarborough Witch Post in the Pitt Rivers 

Museum may be interested to know that Mary 
Nattrass has published a full illustrated account of the East York- 
shire witch posts, ‘Witch Posts and Early Dwellings in Cleveland,’ 
in the Yorkshire chibi ‘ti Journal. She lists and describes nine 
examples and further studies are being made. 

In all the published plans of houses with witch posts, the ig 
supports the chimney firs and serves as the termination of the 
"heck" or ‘speer," the partition which screens off the hearth trom the 
entrance, Where it is decorated with hearts, crosses, ctc., it would 
appear to afford protection to both the entrance and the hearth, thus 
supplementing or replacing the spiral hearthstone patterns which 
were also employed in northern England as a protection for the 
hearth against evil spirits. | | . 

The type of hearth complex of which the witch post forms a part 
is widespread throughout northern England and it occurs in Ireland, 
but carved posts do not appear to occur outside Cleveland. Else- 
where, in West Yorkshire and in Westmorland, the heck post is 
found in association with cruck frameworks, as in Cleveland, but 
extensive search and enquiry have failed to reveal any carved 
examples. At Low Hartsop and Troutbeck in Westmorland heck 
posts pierced with holes have been observed but the hole does not 
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seem to have been an essential feature of the witch post. In many 
cases horse hair was tied through the hole and used for cleaning the 
wool combs, 

In Westmorland the entrance in older houses is protected by a 
threshwood made of rowan, and rowan twigs were sometimes 
placed on the window sills, but the heck post did not apparently 
fulfil any protective function. JAMES WALTON 
Maseru, Banitoland 


Pagan Peoples of Northern Nigeria. C/, MAN, 1948, 96 
Sim,—Mr, J. 5. Boston's review of my Pagan Peoples of 






: the Central Area of Northem Nigeria (Ethnograp 
6 Survey OF Atan! Wement Afics: Part XIN) reads (in 
art): ‘There are few references to other pagan groups in Northem 
igetia, and it is not made clear whether the six grou 
[tentatively proposed to accommodate the 50 of so “tribes’ decks 
with in the volume] would mierge in relation to a wider cultural 
survey or whether they are to be regarded as absolute divisions,” A 
rapid count of ee cues in ee royeais # ootal of 48 bie? 
sagan groups,’ disregarding synonyms and, of course, the names o 
# : feeiasd ‘at tesa Mi te volornes If; o4 E imanink: dice n 
average of two page references per name, there must be some men- 
tion of these other peoples on other page. I quite agree, 
’ that the d(ucstion implicit m the paige q sted above 
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richly deserves a straight answer; as a matter of fact, | tried to 
anticipate the question in my introduction to the volume, bur the 
Editor, in the interests of economy, excised the unfortunately long- 
winded sentence in which | made my point. That sentence (meant 
to have concluded the third paragraph of the introduction) reads: 
‘From the sometimes rather detailed accounts here given, then, in 
spite of some dramatic divergences even among the consnitucnt 
communities, a larger group emerges for the most part unified in 
tradition and culture when posed against neighbouring groups of 
similar scale—the Hausa and related peoples to the North, who 
appear to have displaced them in that area, the peoples of the High 
Plateau, to the East, and the Gbari, Koro, Basa and culturally related 
peoples to the South and West." Anxious always to make any con- 
tribution posible toward the clarification of the very complex 
ethno-cultural situation in Northern Nigeria, | am very grateful for 
the opportunity offered me now to make this paint. 
Philadelphia, U.S_A. H. Db. GUNN 
A Problem Piece from New Guinea. W'ith @ text figure 

7 Si,—The human head here illustrated was found at a 


place named Jembebaki, a promontary-like spit of land 
on the north coast of the island of Batanta in the small 
archipelago off the north-western coast of the Vogelkop, Nether- 
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lands New Guinea, It was excavated a few years before the Second 
World War from an carthen rampart which formed part of an old 
fortification. No exact data are available on its origimal position in 
the site, nor is elucidating information given on the other material 
which has been found there lately. The picce was acquired by the 
Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde at Leiden, Netherlands, and 
carnes No. 2427-1. It has the following measurements: height, 
eight centimetres; maximum width, 8-5 centimetres; distance from 
the forehead to the hair coil (7), 6-4 centimetres. 

The assumption that it was made of clay was confirmed by a 
petrological study from which, however, it was not possible to 
draw any reliable conclusions as to original provenance and 
aPC. 

eo style it is very much unlike the faces which one sees on human 
figures from New Guinea and Indonesia in our museums. That it 
was made in site seems therefore improbable. On the other hand it 
should be kept in mind that the wooden statucttes of these areas 
are all fairly recent whereas the object in question may have a 
considerable age. 

In offering these few remarks and the accompanying photographs 
the hope is expressed that readers of MAN will be able to help in 
solving the problem of the origin of this intriguing piece. 
Rijkonuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden 5. ROOJMAN 
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REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Prehistoric Religion. By FE. O. James. London (Thames & Hudson), 
1957. Pp. 700, text figs., maps, charts. Price ft 10s, 
8 This 


book is notable for its thorough and orderly 

collection of the evidence, and for its cautious but 

penetrating use of comparative information from ethnology. Over 

half of the text deals with early attitudes towards death, for which 

the evidence is of course most abundant: the rest treats the more 
difficult subjects of fertility religions and sky deities. 

The motives of the carly cults of skulls are dluminated by a 
study of the ossuary rituals in the Malay Archipelago at the present 
day, and Egyptian mummification and burial customs are compared 
with similar practices in the Pacific and the Americas. In both cases 
the author wisely refrains from drawing any general conclusions 
about the nature of the resemblance. But he is more sure about the 
ume and circumstances of the spread of the fertiliry cult of the 
earth mother from the Mediterranean along the ‘megalithic’ route 
to North-West Europe. This is quite orthodox, but it is followed 
by the more challenging suggestion that the Avebury-Stonchenge 
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group of monuments was remodelled later in the Bronze Age by 
the Beaker Folk to suit their own very different ‘Indo-European’ 
sky and solar religion. 

Occasional remarks seem to call for clucidation, e.g. that the 
Nilotic tribes represent the remnants of the substratum out of 
which the higher civilization of the Nile valley arose (p. 15), of 
that in the A€gean the boy-god became the sky-father (p. 198). 
But in general Professor James supports his arguments with ample 
evidence, notably in his incisive analysis of the ambivalent attitude 
to the dead shown by mummification and cremation, in his clarifi- 
cation of the differences between the priestly offices and vegetation 
deities of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia, and in his qualified 
re Bt for the views of Lang and Schmidt on primitive mono- 
theism. 

In short, this is a work of comparison and synthesis, distinguished 
from similar studies by Frazer, Lang and Reinach by being based 
on more recent evidence, and by its intelligent and discriminating 
use of a wide range of theories, both new and old. Such tolerance 
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is rare, but this book shows how well it repays. Only two printing 
slips are noticed: a superfluous comma on p. 122 (1. 1), and ‘been’ 
for "be" on p. 178 (1. 8). W. C. BRICE 


Primitive Religion. By Pau! Radin. New York (Dover Publ.), 1947. 
9 Pp. 322. Price $1.85 


Dover Publications of New York are to be con- 

gratulated on their plan to reprint in inexpensive 

format a number of useful out-of-print anthropological and 
sociological works deserving of wider circulation, The type and 
paper are admirable, but it is a pity that the pages have to be bound, 
for the sake of economy, in a glossy art-paper jacket. We are glad 
that Dr. Radin's Primitive Religion, published in 1937, takes its 
place among the earliest of these reprints, since it is one of the most 
readable and stimulating studics of the religion of undeveloped 
peoples. Moreover, this reprint gives us an opportunity to review 
it in MAN now: it does not appear to have been noticed when it was 
first published. It should, of course, be noted that * primitive religion’ 
here means the religion of modern primitives, mainly American, 
African and Australasian, rather than the primitives of pre-history. 
The book is a comprehensive survey; and a welcome feature is 


its exrendive quotation from actual data collected in the course of 


study in the field. Professor Radin has himself done a great deal of 
work among the biden Indians, the results of which are to 
be found in his Crashing Thunder, the Autobiography of an American 
Indian, 1926. Here, as in the work now under review, he argues 
forcibly in favour of the creative role of individuals in the religion 
of primitive society; and he also maintains that it is important that 
we should take full cognizance of ‘what participants in native 
cultures have themselves said, the generalizations they themselves 
have made and the speculations in which they themselves have 
indulged.” Primitive Religion is, in other words, ‘a protest against 
the manner in which these religions have been described by the 
majority of anthropologists, missionaries, administrators and students 
of comparative religion." Riadin is, thus, in the tradition of thar 
remarkable functionalist Franz Boas, who trained so many leading 
American anthropologists, 

Radin seems to accept rather too uncritically the theory, popu- 
larized by Frazer, that historically magic preceded religion; but his 
elucidation of the function of the priesthood that emerged from 
magic is valuable. Magic and religion tend to exist side by side all 
through history, the former being a degeneration of the latter. 
This chapter can now be supplemented by Professor E. ©. James's 
large work on the subject, The Nature and Function of Priesthood, 
published in 1956. Nevertheless, understanding as he is of the 
priestly office in primitive society, Radin would have done better 
had he omitted his rather silly asides on the modern priesthood and 
on modem theologians. To impute to primitive priest-thinkers 
“that intellectual arrogance which their later colleagues have 
inherited,” and to say of Rudolf Otto that ‘being a theologian and 
a mystic he saeooally misunderstood the true nature of primitive 
concepts’ suggests the absurd notion that only the anthropologist 
can understand. Radin's disagreements with his fellow anthro- 
pologists amply illustrate that there is an odium anthropologicum too. 
: = oda does not ages from the a thagn ing of one 

eR. 2 particularl NCuWary Important chapters are fon the rote o 
the religious formulator, ic. the feieas thinkers that on economic 
determinants, that on monolatry and monotheism, and the final 
chapter on ritual drama, This is not to say, however, that the other 
chapters are to be ignored; for they are all reinforced with welcome 
extracts from the actual literature and rituals of living primitive 
peoples. There are, for example, extensive quotations from both 
sacetdotal and pubertal initiations. 

Dr. Radin's attitude towards monotheism among primitives is 
a wise summing-up of this particular problem. Aware uf the defects 
of the old evolutionary view, e.g. that of Tylor, he is nonetheless 
equally aware of the special pleading that vitiates the otherwise 
encyclopedic work of the late Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt. Schmuide’s 
great work, Der Urspring der Gottesider, was, by the way, completed 
in 12 volumes, not in five, as Radin notes. The eleventh volume 
appeared and the twelfth was already completed in manuscript 
just before Schmide's death in 1954. Like Radin, most modern 
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anthropologists now recognize that primitive peoples can, through 
their priests, conceive of a Supreme Being after some fashion. There 
is no need to seek for the roots of such a belicf in Hindu or Greek 
influences, The social and economic structure of primitive socicty 
explains it quite adequately; and it is in his survey of the bearings 
of primitive society and economy on religion that Radin makes 
his most distinctive contribution. "Religion comes from life and is 
directed towards life. In itself it is nothing.” D, W. GUNDRY 


Religions: A Preliminary Historical and Theological Study. 
I O By D. WW. Gundry, London (Macmillan), 1958. Pp. xi, 


89. Price 16s. 

The author, who is a distinguished theologiar 
surveys the world's religions, ancient and modern, and, taking 
Protestant Christianity as his standard, finds the others erroncous 
to the extent to which they a to him to differ from it. He 
docs not accept P. Schmidt's theory that religion began with a 
primitive monotheism (p, 16), but says that “there is no escaping 
the fact that a latent undeveloped monotheism is almost universal 
at all periods of history’ (p. 112). In African religions, we learn with 
some surprise, ‘the cult is in the hands of the witch-doctors .. . 
whose vested interest is so powerful in day-to-day life that the 
Supreme Being seems very remote from the lot of men” (p. 66). 
The author falls into the too common error of regarding totems as 
tribal pods (p. 69), but Senecaly spent he is accurate and clear, 
and his book will no doubt be read with profit by those for whom 
it is intended. RAGLAN 





L'essere supremo nelle religioni primitive. By R. Pettazoni, 
I] Turin (Einaudi), 1947. Pp. 244, 24 illus. 


| found the wealth of information in The All- 
knowing God (reviewed in MAN, 1957, 42) most 
gratifying. and deplore the present shortened edition, The severe 
loss of substance cam scarcely be justified by an increase in the 
number of readers. The book-production is excellent. 

E. ETTLINGER 


Witchcraft. By Geoffrey Perrinder, Harmondsworth, Middlesex 
I 9) (Penguin Books), 1958. 2 eke Price 4s. 6d. 


This book is mainly about European witchcraft and 

offers the general reader a useful summary of the 

course of the witch craze in Europe, and of the main trends in its 

interpretation, It also gives an outline of African witchcraft belicfs, 
and a brief account of harmful magic in the Middle East. 

In the section on European witchcraft Dr. Parrinder confirms the 
view, held by earlier writers, that a general, urgent and articulate 
belief in witchcraft developed late in the Middle Ages, and he uses 
this point effectively in criticizing the more modern theory that 
witchcraft embodied the ritual of an ancient pagan fertiliry cult. 


He also argues that the popular conception of witchcraft was larg 

a reflection of ideas held by the intellectual leaders of society, a) 
he traces the course of a conflict between doubt and certainty about 
the reality of witchcraft. The main facts about can witch- 
craft are given objectively, lucidly and with a keen sense of geogra- 
phical and historical perspective. But the narrative is biased towards 
the practical and concrete aspects of witchcraft because of the 
author's open determination to prove the harmful social conse- 
quences of the beliefs. A major omission from the survey of theories 
(and from the bibliography) is C. Williams's Witcheraft, which 
considered the beliefs as parts of a total system of philosophy, and 
sought to show the relation of witcheraft ideas to the premises of 
current religious belief. Dr, Parrinder’s analysis of the ideological 
background of witchcraft is, by comparison, superficial, and faulty 
also, if, for instance, we compare his light dismissal of the Malleus 
Maleficarum as ‘one of the wickedest and most obscene books ever 
written’ with Williams's reasoned case for regarding it as a pious 
and scholarly work. The same moralizing approach later imposes 


similar limitations on Dr. Parrinder’s analysis of African beliefs, 


which are considered in isolation from their background of belief 
In Image. ‘ 


‘ f 


NOs, 12-14 


The section on African witchcraft comprises an outline of the 
belicfs held in different African tribes, and a comparison of the 
main features of African and European witcheraft. The synopses of 
tribal belief are accurate and well presented, but the summary of 
these ideas relies on a false syllogism and does not distinguish 
between the primary and secondary features of cach system. The 
author's chief aim in comparing the two sts of ideas is to show that 
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the African beliefs are as dlusory and as harmful to society as were 
their European counterparts, and his analysis of the similarities 
between the two systems is not convincing. In places the emphasis 
on the harmful effects of believing in witchcraft leads to some 
biased and unrealistic judgments, such as the argument that this 
belicf, and the persecution of witches, serve to keep women in 
subjection to men. J. §. BOSTON 


ASIA 


Indonesian Sociological Studies: Vol. 0, Ruler and Realm 
B im Early Java. By B. Schricke. The Hague and Ban- 


dung (van Herve), 1997. Pp. ix, 491. Price 11.50 
florins : 

For a number of years Dutch scholars have been revising carlier 
renderings of ancient and mediaval South-East Asian history. 
Among them was the late Professor Schricke, though his Ruler and 
Realm in Early fava prepared during the war and published post- 
humously in English in 19§7 is not the latest contribution to the work 
of revision (see for example Professor J. G. de Casparis’s studies of 
the Sailendra dynasty (1990, 1956) and Professor C, C, Berg's post- 
war studies of the carly Majapahit dynasty). This translation, and 
the translations of the works of Stutterheim and Van Leur appearing 
during the last few years, are enabling English-reading students to 
keep abreast of the advances im this field of study. What however is 
urgently required is a translation of Krom's monumental Hindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis, the terminus a quo for the later studies. 
Only when this long overdue act of picty is undertaken will it be 
possible to measure in perspective the advances which have been 
made since Krom’s day. 

The process of revision since the late mineteen-thirties has in- 
volved new methodologies as a reaction against Krom's archro- 
logical interest and somewhat literal approach to epigraphic evidence 
and his bias in favour of attributing an carly ‘Hindu’ inspiration to 
Indonesian history. Schricke's contribution was to argue that the 
basic facts of Java—its conglomeration of sub-regions with separatist 
tendencies and its static level of technological achievernent— 
provided an underlying unity and sameness to its history over a 
wide span of centuries, and that it was therefore legitimate to use 
the evidence of later and better-documented centuries to interpret 
the events of earlier centuries, Though this method can lead to 
anachronisms, Schricke uttered a valuable protest against the 
tradition of assigning rigid and unrelated chapters to old Javanese 
history, a tradition which discouraged for example an interpretation 
of the so-called *Hindu-Javanese" chapter of proto-history with the 
aid of the subject matter of prehistory. One of the weaknesses in the 
study of the proto-history of Indonesia has been a reluctance to give 
greater cflect to persisting features in Indonesian culture stemming 
Ficni prehistoric sis ane SP gta too much sed parr aa 
bution superficially indicated by inscriptions and archxologica 
remains. It is a pity that Schricke never lived to use his method in 
the context of "Hindu Mataram’ as he intended to do in order to 
complete the first book of Ruler and Realm in Early Java. 

He was however able to throw some light on what he believed to 
be the underlying principle of the old Javanese State, the importance 
of maintaining the appearance of continuity between the dynasties 
even though from time to time the need was recognized for the 
emergence from obscure origins of ‘Messiah kings, incarnations 
of Vishnu or of the Buddha, to deal by extraordinary means with 
the troubles of the Kali-yuga period and in particular with the 
demon of territorial division whose activities were a recurrent 

roblem in old Java. Schricke tried to prove a family connexion 
frst Airlangga in the eleventh century to the rulers of Majapahit 
in the fourteenth century. He attached special importance to Dedes, 
the wife of the wurper Ken Angrok in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and to the Rajapatni, the daughter of Kertana- 
gara, in the first half of the following century, as means of providing 
legitimacy to rulers with otherwise inadequate claims to the realm. 

It should be noted that Professor Berg regards Angrok as a 
mythical figure invented later to ‘ punish” in retrospect the regicide 
of the ruler who is conventionally regarded as Angrok’s grandson. 
‘Professor Berg has also argued, with more support from other 
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scholars, that the ‘daughters of Kertanagara’ were in fact females 
who embodied in a symbolic fashion the members of his ‘family’ 
of greater Indonesia, mobilized by Tantric ritual to resist the Mon- 
gols, If Professor Berg is right, the basis would be removed from 
much of Schricke's argument as well as from much of what have 
been regarded as historical events in mediarval Javanese history. 

Schricke was also interested in Sumatran history. In an interesting 
chapter in the unfinished second book of Ruler and Realm in Early 
Java entitled “The Penetration of Islam in the Archipelago," he 
stressed the importance of the north Sumatran — as trading 
centres in late medieval times and, when Moslem traders from the 
Indian Ocean later had to resist Portuguese and Catholic penetration 
into the Archipelago, as bases from which Moslem teaching could 
be organized to forestall the advance of the rival faith and com- 
merce, (Professor Berg has endorsed this view which had already 
been formulated by Van Leur. Neither Professor Berg nor Van Leur 
believed that there was intensive Moiwem proselynization in the 
Archipelago.) Schricke suggested that the power of the famous 
Sumatran empire of Srivijaya from the seventh to perhaps the 
thirteenth century might also have been based on northern Sumatra, 
He wondered whether the seat of Srivijaya’s power was there 
rather than in Palembang which is situated some distance from the 
international trade route, *Srivijaya," like ‘Hinduism,’ is one of the 
ill defined symbols which are used_faute de mieux to give a semblance 
of form to early South-East Asian history. Schrieke's suggestion 
deserves further examination, 

Ruler and Realm in Early Java together with the work of the other 
revisionists should be read, if possible after reading Krom's Hindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis, by those students who feel that the tradi- 
tional rendering of carly South-East Asian history, with its emphasis 
on ‘Hindu’ rather than on indigenous factors and on religion rather 
than on commerce, cannot be the whole story. 

©. W. WOLTERS 


Society in India. Edited by A. Aiyappan and L. K. Bala Ratnam. 
I 4 Madras (Book Centre), 1956. Pp. vi, 242. Price g/t 103, 


In November, 1954, the Social Sciences Association 

of Madras sponsored a conference of sociologists and 

anthropologists which included some 40 members of Indian univer- 

sity staffs as well as visiting American and Brinsh scholars. This book 
is a record of the addresses and discussions which took place. 

The President of the conference, Dr. Irawati Karve, provides one 
of the main contributions in her inaugural address. Her problem is 
to explain why Indian society is divided into so many endogamous 
subcastes, This she does by suggesting from physical and cultural 
data that subcastes are different ethnic groups. These have taken up 
the same occupation and have thereby been merged into a single 
caste. But, owing to the degree to which Hindu philosophy and 
religious practice allows a multiplicity of cultural forms within a 
single structure, these subcastes have mever had to merge into one 
social group. Her theory, in fact, is one of ‘independent evolution’ 
of subcastes, rather than of fission from a single caste at some time 
in the past, 

It is good to have this antidote to any uncritical view of fission 
as the only genesis of subcastes. But Dr. Karve perhaps goes too far 
in saying that ‘the endogamous groups we call subcastes are not 
due to segmentation of a big group called caste, but appear to have 
always been small separate cthnic groups’ (p. 44, second italics 
mine). Cases are known of contemporary fission of a single subcaste 
group into sub-groups which recognize their common origin but 
which are nevertheless separate subcastes by all our criteria. No 
doubt both processes have occurred, Again, membership of the 
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common caste may be more important than Dr. Karve implies. 
In many cases all the subcastes of a caste in a given region are treated 
in the same way by other castes, and their different subcaste member- 
ship has litte effect on their relations with others. The problem is 
one to which Dr. Karve makes an interesting contribution, 

The second part of the book includes five papers which provided 
themes for discussion by delegates. Profesor Redfield talks of the 
simple and compound society, and discusses the development of 
anthropological fieldwork and theory in peasant societies and 
societies with both peasant and tribal levels, Dr. Aiyappan and Mr. 
WNarbadeshwar Prasad review the problems of teaching in Indian 
universities. The former suggests acloser connexion of anthropology 
with sociology at the expense of its tie with physical anthropology, 
as well asa general co-ordination of syllabuses in the various depart- 
ments (a committee of delegates was formed to examine these 
points). Professor Majumdar contributes a hard-hitting review of 
present research techniques, the co-ordination of research projects 
in India, and the ways in which research can be applied by admunis- 
trators and others. And Professor Srinivas discusses his concept of 
sanskritization as the process by which a lower caste group gives 
up its own customs, beliefs, etc., and takes on those of higher 
castes. This paper is the longest of the book, and the discussion 
is also given in most detail. Here, the delegates show dissatisfaction 
with the term ‘sanskritization’ primarily for linguistic and historic 
reasons; bur nobody scems able to put another word in its place. 
Brhmanization, Hinduization, acculturation, all raise as many 
problems as they appear to solve, Yet it is generally felt thar a 
special term is needed for the Indian context of change within the 
caste hierarchy. Professor Srinivas is probably right to remain un- 
repentant in his use of the term until a better alternative can be 
found, though it apparently causes some confusion among Indian 
laymen. 

The last section of the book contains reports in 12 papers about 
fieldwork projected, under way, or recently completed. These are 
necessarily uneven inscope and depth of analysis; but they show how 
wide a range of problems is being tackled by colleagues im India. 
The discussions here are very short, and give little idea of what 
must have taken place; it might be better to omit such resus 
entirely unless they can be given in detail. 

The volume is useful because it serves to keep us informed of work 
being done in India, and tells us something of the major problems 
now being approached by Indian anthropologists. One hopes thar 
some such publications will follow cach of the conferences which 
are promised for the future. ADRIAN C. MAYER 


Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East. By E, (2), James. 
I 5 London (Thames & Hudson), 1948. Po. 342. Price £61 1 $3. 


In this very interesting and informative book 

Professor James discusses the subject indicated by the 

tithe under such headings as The Seasonal Cult Drama, The Sacral 
Kingship, The Mother-Goddess and the Sacred Marriage, and The 
Myth and Ritual of Creation, in their mamiestations in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Iran, Syria, Palestine and Greece. He 
concludes thar ‘myth and ritual express the most decply rooted 
hopes, fears and emotions of a community concerning the practical 
and urgent problems of daily life, physical and spiritual . . . atten- 
tion is concentrated upon ways and means of maintaining the food- 
supply and all things upon which life depends. . . . The methods by 
which these ends were procured in the beginning are reproduced 
in the sacred actions performed and tales told to confer the object ot 
universal desire, namely life in ever-increasing fullness and abun- 
dance. The myth gives the ritual its intention, and the ritual liberates 
the life when nature requires renewal. ... The persistence and 
widespread development and diffusion of the cultus is to be cx- 
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plained as a result of adaptation to the physical environment 
coupled with culture contact upon a situation calling forth a per- 
petual emotional tension in the life of communities dependent upon 
water, the weather and the seasons for their means of subsistence’ 
(pp. 3056). 

Some of Professor James's views are arguable, but there are none 
for which a case cannot be made, and an admirable book 1s marred 
enly by some misspellings and some slips such as the misdating of 
Plutarch (p. 38). On p. 47 Dionysos is an Olympian deity in 
Mycemean times, but on p. 75 docs not become one ull much later, 

RAGLAN 


History Begins at Sumer. By 8, N. Kranwr, London (Thames & 
I 6 Hudson), 1958. Pp. 343, $7 plates, text figs., map. 


Price 61 145. 

This is the English edition (in which some plates 
have been added) of From the Tablets of Sumer, published in America 
and reviewed in MAN, 19$7, 202. It gives a picturesque and lively 
account of the Sumerian civilization and shows the surprisingly 
wide range of topics over which its literature extended, — 

W. Cc, BRICE 


Japanese and Chinese Language Sources on Burma: An 

Annotated Bibliography. Prepared by Burma 

17 Research Project at New York University, Frank N, 
(H.R.A.F. Press), 1957. Pp. x, 122, xxii. Price US. $3.90 


Trager, Director and Editor, New Haven, Conn. 

This highly specialized volume, im the series Behavior Science 
Monographs, lists 177 Japanese language items and 42 Chinese 
language items dealing with Burma. Each bibliographical entry is 
accompanied by a short note in English explaining the nature of 
the contents of the item concemmed, In the Japanese case the materials 
cover the period 1934-1996, and in the Chinese case they cover the 
period 1931-1943. The extent to which cither list can be considered 
comprehensive is dificult to judge. 

The Japanese entries are on the whole reassuring. They tend to 
confirm my previous impression that Japanese writings on Burma 
do not contain very much that is of importance which ts not more 
readily available in European language sources. The Chinese entries 
are more provoking; they would clearly need to be consulted in the 
original by até serious student of the China-Burma frontier dispute, 
concerning which the British sources are palpably prejudiced. Few 
items are of specifically anthropological mterest. Chinese Item § 
discusses some carly sources on the Pyu; Chinese Item 19 appears to 
be an ethnographical account of a northern Lisu community. 

E. R.. LEACH 


Ollari: A Dravidian Speech. By Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, 
| Q Dept. of Anthrop., Govt. of India, Mem. No. 3. Caloitta 


(Gort, Press), 1967. Pp. x, 78. Price gs. Gal, 

The Ollar are a community of bess than a thousand 
in the castern Indian State of Orissa. The form of the Ollari language 
has hitherto been unknown. The writer shows that it is one of the 
Dravidian family of languages, both in phonemics and structure. 
The tongue to which it 1s most akin is Pari, and the author suggests 
that these two languages, together with Poya, Kolami and Naiki, 
forma distinct sub-group of Dravidian languages. 

The book is divided into three parts. First, a short section on 
phonology; next, the morphology: and last, a comparative voca- 
bulary in which Ollan words are set down with their equivalents 
im other Dravidian languages. The data were gathered with 
difficulty, since few Ollars were now proficient in this tongue, 
It thus seems likely that Ollani will soon Sen a as a separate 
language, and we must be grateful to the author for this umely 
research. ADRIAN C. MAYER. 


Customary Land Tenure in the British Solomon Islands 
I 9 Protectorate. By Colin H. Allan. Honiara (Western 


Pacific High Commission), 1957. Pp. 329, map. Price 
LAY 43. 
This report has two main themes: the development in the Solo- 
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mon Islands of a commercial interest in land with its effects on the 
type of right claimed, and the action thar the government should 
take to meet it. The process of commercnlization seems to have 


started Later here than in many parts of the Commonwealth, bur _ 
gained cnormously in momentum asa result of the high prices ruling — 
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after the last war. Today the Solomon Islanders yield to none in their 
determination to maximize the value of their land rights. 

Their customary system was that characteristic of kin-based 
societies with a subsistence economy: a descent group claims an area 
of land as its patrimony, but non-members may be admitted to 
reside on and use it in virtue of other kinship ties. Mr. Allan. calls the 
descent group the ‘line’ with ‘primary interests,” and this group 
plus the non-members resident or cultivating, who have ‘secondary 
interests,” the “land group.’ ~ 

Solomons custom differs from that commion in Africa in that land 
can be transferred outright in compensation or by gift in recognition 
of a service. Sales also occurred, in the sense thar an individual or 
group transferred rights to another in return for a token payment; 
in the Central Solomons they were largely concerned with the 
adjustment of the relations berween rightholders and outsiders, and 
Mr. Allan makes it very clear how litle they anywhere resembled 
commercial transactions, | 

As in Affica, one expression of nationalism has been a determina 
tion to assert final ownership of the land in the face of the Protec- 
torate Government. The Marching Rule in Malaita insisted that 
Europeans nvust pay for the use of anchorages and watering points, 
and refused to recognixe the validity of land grants and leases made 
to Europeans in the past. It also began a collection of records of 
‘custom’ which included genealogies and statements of rights 1m 
land, and the Marching Rule ‘courts’ adjudicated many land dis- 
putes. At the same time the leaders of the movement insisted on the 
establishment of ‘bic farms’ to be cultivated communally. The 
movement has left a legacy of suspicion of government land policy, 
which is obstructed wherever possible by the assertion of customary 
rights in the land concerned. Bist 

Mr. Allan points out that the islanders themselves will suffer if all 
development plans are subject to veto. In addition to the develop- 
ment of material resources he refers to such questions as the grant of 
rights in urban areas and the resettlement of natives from the smaller 
islands such as Tikopia and Rennell. He recommends the registration 
of land rights and issue of titles, and the vesting of unoccupied land 
in a Trust Board; he does not say how this should be constituted. 

Space docs hot allow for comment on the many other interesting 
topics in the report. It is difficult to give a generalized account of 
Solomons land rights because of the great variety of kinship systens. 
Mr. Allan does succeed in conveying the picture, provided that onc 
is not daunted by his initial section on social organization. Fle does 
not follow the accepted terminology of social anthropologists, and 
it is hard to beliewe that his departures from it will make the facts 
more intelligible to laymen. He appears to class his systems in three 
mutually exclusive categories, based respectively on clans, lineages 
and moicties, the significant distinction between clan and lineage 
being that only the former is exogamous. L. Pb. MATE 


Social Change in the South Pacific: Rarotonga and Aitutaki, 
By Emest Beaglehole. London (Allon & Unurin), 1997. 


AG) Pp. 268, Prive C1 Be. 1 i> 
iat heart ~The title of this book is somewhat misleading, in 
that the data presented by Professor Beaglchole relate to cultural 
rather than to social change. The author disarms critics of the book's 
aims by himself saying, in the preface, that he was aware that he 
could have made a more refined analysts of some phases of Cook 
Island social change had he wed a conceptual scheme that viewed 
island socicty as a system of systems, cach to be examined, or had 
he used contemporary role theory to analyse relationships between 
the Cook Islanders and the emissarics of Western culture. 
The study falls into two parts: a history of Western contacts with 
Rarotonga (and to ales extent Aitutaki) from the initial stages until 
rgot, and a sketchy outline of ‘contemporary social life,’ based on 
mve months’ field work im Artutaki in 1948-49. | 
One may reluctantly grant the author that a gap of 40 years im 
his historical record and a change from one island to another ts ‘ot 
litth methodological consequence’ (p. 4) since he maintains that both 
wlatids are so similar, with some noted exceptions, that ‘what 1 
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said of one applics to the other.’ Nevertheless, this treatment of the 
material means that the book is by no means a unity: it is really two 
books in one, and the first is the better. In it the author has given us 
a perceptive, detailed and well documented study of contact between 
the indigenous population and traders, missionaries and admunts- 
trators of the nineteenth century, which is of interest to anyone who 
tries to understand the mechanics of the acceptance of world 
religions by preliterate societies, He has used a set of variables, 
adapted from Keesing, to generalize documented change (time 
sequence,” ‘locality influences,’ ‘migration influences,’ “degree of 
effective contact,” ctc.), which provides a useful framework in which 
ro set brief summaries of the factors at work. 

The field study leans heavily on culture and personality theory, 
atid the reader's degree of acceptance of the assumptions and results 
of this branch of anthropology will determine his reaction to such 
statements as: ‘The key to social change therefore is to be found in 
that which determines the swing of the ego backwards and forwards 
from outward going participation to inward withdrawal’ (p. 243). 
The scant page on kinship and the three and a half pages on tribal 
organization cry out for glosses to almost every point. | 

| LORRAINE LANCASTER 


Yulengor: Nomads of Arnhem Land. By [ilhur Chaseling. 
London (Epworth Press}, 1957. Pp. 073. 20 plates 

pg. This book is written by a missionary who, when he 

| established a mission station in morth-castern Amhem 

Land, Northern Australia, ‘determined not to enforce it [the 

Christian teaching] by approaching the Yulengor in the dual role 

of policeman-missionary, with a gun in one hand and the Bible in 

the other.” He continues: ‘It seemed reasonable... to preserve 

Yulengor culture, to encourage the revivals of the old ceremonics 

and to stimulate, in the people, an appreciation of their own social 

organization.” With these objects in mind, the Rev. Mr. Chaseling 

set out to understand the people with whom he had to deal without 

sugecsting any alteration to their way of life. In this, as both this book 
and future events have proved, he was remarkably successful. 

But the book is not a description of missionary enterprise; in fact, 
that aspect of the author's activities is seldom mentioned. It is a book 
dealing with the life and beliefs of the aborigines of north-castern 
Arnhem Land, their techniques of gaining a livelihood, their family 
relationships, their avenging and peacemaking ceremonies, the 
medicine men and their place in the tribe, the myths of creation, the 
burial rites, and the distant home of the dead. 

It so happens that I have spent some time among the Yulengor, 
and am therefore in a position to know how accurate and far- 
reaching are the data contained im this book. Yulengor is not a 
scientific treatise, but a simple and well written account of one of the 
world’s friendliest people, an account which should contribute much 
toa fuller understanding of them. There is also much in the book of 
interest to the student of primitive people. 

CHARLES FP. MOUNTFORD 


Fijian Grammar. By G.8. Milner. Sura (Gort. Press), 1986, Pp. 150, 
Price tos. 
DD _., This book is to be welcomed, It presents the Stan- 
. dard Fijian Language in terms of modern linguisitics, 
bur at the same time is arranged as a practical handbook for those 
who are learning the language for daily use. Milner’s treatment of 
the sound system of the language is eminently sated to students 
without theoretical background. The presentation of the gram- 
matical material is equally well suited to non-professional linguists. 
The vocabulary involved in cach exercise is perhaps rather large in 
view of the non-Indo-European nature of the language, but that is 
a not unusual happening in linguistic textbooks, There is a key to 
the exercises and appendices of linguistic terms, kinship tables and 
intonation patterns. Any normal student with help in regard to 
pronunciation should find this an extremely handy textbook. 
A. CAPELL 
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THE EARTH OVEN IN THE TORRES STRAITS 


(2) Grating coommt; (b) preparation of food parcels; (c) the parcels are tied; (dd) preparation of the earth oven; (ec) wood and stones are pilvd 
ups Uf) fie nt nt act on fire; Ug) the hot stones are spread out; (h) placing the food parcels on the hot stones; (i) the parcels are covered with 
branches and sackcloth; (7) the oven te cowered with sand; (6) weed stones are pet aside for durther use; (f) dowgh ts prepared for making bread, 
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THE EARTH OVEN 
A METHOD OF COOKING IN THE TORRES STRAITS ISLANDS* 


by 


THE REVD. WILHELM RECHNITZ, PH.D. 
Murray Island, Torres Straits 


23 The following vegetables are grown in the 
J = Torres Straits Islands: ‘Bompkis, swect potatoes 
and two kinds of yam. (It is also possible to cultivate 
onions, tomatoes and beans, but this is usually done on the 
initiative of a white man.) The vegetables are cooked in 
the way customary to Europeans, for cach house possesses 
a kitchen with a stove and also a sufficient amount of pots 
and pans, cutlery and crockery. 
_ In most cases, the vegetables are cooked separately. But 
they can also be mixed in a way peculiar to the Islanders, 
in a dish called papai or sopsop. For this purpose, yams, sweet 
potatoes and pumpkins are cut into “hi and mixed, and 
coconut milk is poured over them. There may also be 
added a few sliced onions and some shellfish or meat (fowl 
or pork; tinned meat is seldom used), It is not difficult to 
fepare a smaller amount (without meat in this case) in a 
fryin pan, but this is not very often done. The dish is 
usually served at public feasts when scores of guests (often 
more than a hundred) are to be entertamed. In this case, the 
food is cooked in an earth oven (kap mauri), On most 
occasions, several such ovens are needed. The procedure is 
described below, _ 

After the vegetables have been chipped and mixed, coco- 
nuts are scraped on a pointed piece of iron or wood 
(Plate Ba). This having been done, banana leaves are 
spread, a reasonable amount of vegetables is put upon them, 
and plenty of coconut milk is poured over them (6); if 
possible, some shellfish or meat is added. The food is care- 
fully wrapped into the big leaves. Finally, the parcels, which 
are about 18 inches square, are tied crosswise with tendril (c). 

Meanwhile, the earth oven has been made ready. A 
circular spot two or three feet in diameter has been marked 

* With Plate B 


by a few handfuls of sand or pebble stones. Around it, big 
pieces of wood are laid in the shape of a square (d). Within 
this rectangle, a pile of firewood is erected; it is thickly 
covered with stones of about the size of a fist (e), and the 
wood is then set on fire (_f). After it has been consumed, the 
heated stones are sprea means of long wooden poles 
over a wider but still circular area (¢). The food parcels are 
then quickly laid on top of them (/) and covered with palm 
benches and banana leaves, the latter having been slightly 
dried beforehand. On top of them comes a layer of sack- 
cloth (i). Finally, the earth oven is closed by covering it 
with plenty of sand (/j). 

The kap mauri is lett in this state for at least two or three 
hours. When the feast is to start, sand, sackcloth and 
branches are removed, and the parcels are put on large 
plates and set upon the table. The guests cut the tendrils 
and help themselves. The stones are often kept for further 
use (hk). 

Sopsop is a delightful dish which ought to be known 
outside the Torres Straits; Europeans who visit the Islands 
always enjoy it. 

The earth oven is also used for baking bread. The dough is 
ae first (/), but the parcels are much smaller, and the 
kap mauri remains closed for a shorter time. The pieces of 
bread are not larger in volume than three bread rolls. They 
are irregular in shape and taste good, It is quite common for 
families to bake their bread a few yards away from their 
houses, but they also do so at picnics or during village work 
outdoors: while photograph in was being taken, the young 
men and girls were repairing the fish traps. The baking of 
bread outside the village is a particular source of amuse- 
ment for children, especially when they are given some 
little job to do. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ZANDE CLANS IN THE SUDAN* 


by 


PROFESSOR E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD, M.A., PH.D, 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


a5 Though I was able during the 20 months or 

, 4 so that I spent among the Azande of the Sudan 

to get a rough idea of the distribution of their clans 

in the course of my travels and by taking samples here 

* With a table and a map, Reference ts made to two carlier articles by the 

author on the Aaule clan: ‘Zande Clan Names," MAN, 1956, 62, and 
‘Zande Totes," Man, 1996, 110, 
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and there, I was unable myself to spare the time to study it 
in such detail and on so wide a scale as was required. I there- 
fore instructed my clerk, Reuben Rikita, to take, during 
my absences in d in 1929 and 1930, as broad a 
census as he could of the adult males in the old kingdoms of 
Gbudwe, Ezo and Tembura. For a part of the time he was 
assisted by another youth. The census was far from com- 
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lete, and it was more thorough in some areas than in others; 
bias it serves its purpose. The districts were listed separately, 
and the name of each man was taken down with his clan, 
his totem and the ethnic group to which he belonged. In the 
circumstances then obtaming, this was not a difficult task, 
for the Azande had no reluctance to being listed. They 
had accustomed themselves to the procedure of a census 
during sleeping-sickness inspections and settlement along 

overnment roads. Doubtless there are errors in these lists, 
os apart from such possible minor error, I have no 
reason to regard them as other than reliable, Reuben was 
an honest recorder; there could have been no motive for a 
man to conceal or falsify his name, clan, or totem; and I 
was able to check Reuben’s lists against my own few 
samples. 

For the purpose of comparison, the area covered by the 
inquiry has been divided into four parts. The central region, 
A betoses the Such and the Lingasi, was the realm of King 
Gbudwe minus the domain of his second son Mange, an 
it also corresponds roughly with the realm of Gbudwe's 
father, Bazingbi. Area B, roughly between the Lingasi and 
the Mongu, was the old kingdom of Gbudwe's elder 
brother Ezo. To the north-west of this, area C is that part of 
the old kingdom of Tembura, of a different dynasty from 
that of Ezo and Gbudwe, ruled at the time of the survey by 
his son Renzi. Area D, to the east of the Such and extending 
to cast of the Iba, was once the principality of Mange, son 
of Gbudwe. My own researches in the Sudan were re- 
stricted to area A. All these areas could be broken down into 
smaller districts, and some further conclusions might be 
reached by this more detailed treatment, but it is not 
required for the very broad results aimed at here. 

With a few exceptions, only those clans are listed whose 
members in the registers numbered at least 25. The re- 
mainder, all of foreign stocks, are entered as ‘unclassified.’ 
Some of them show only a few entries in the tables, and I 
cannot say whether the clan names are in such cases invari- 
ably correct. | did not nvyself carry out research in the areas 
in which they were for the most part recorded; and some 
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of them would not have been heard of by a Zande of 
Gbudwe's kingdom. Reuben was, it is sometimes evident, 
puzzled to know how he should write such outlandish 
namics, 

Some entries are names of ethnic groups and not of clans, 
e.g. Apambia, Abangbinda, Abarambo and Auma, Doubt- 
less a further clan name could have been given, but the 
people who gave the name of their ethnic group as that of 
their clan and then avre, foreigner, as an ethnic designation 
may very well have thought of the group as corresponding 


in the context of inquiry to a clan. This introduces a very 


complex problem, too complex to be entered into now. 
Suffice it to say that it is possible thar some of what are 
today to be regarded as clans in the sense in which one 
uses this word to translate the Zande nghatunga, exogamous 
groups with a supposed common ancestry, may have been 
originally distinct ethnic groups. It has been suggested, | 
believe erroneously, that the rating clan, the Avongara, was 
such a group; but the Adio group of clans (Adio, Akowe, 
Abananga, Andcbili, Apise, ete.) undoubtedly were a dis- 
tinct ethnic group. It follows that when an ethnic group 
appears in the tables, it does not mean that this is a statement 
of the full composition of that ethnic group, for other mem- 
bers of it may be, and certainly often are, listed under clan 
names. This is undoubtedly a case, e.g., with the Aba- 
rambo. On the other hand, some clans must consequently 
have a larger representation than is shown in the table; the 
numbers involved are, however, negligible. A further diffi- 
culty, though it does not greatly affect the conclusionsdrawn, 
is alluded to but not discussed at length. It is sometimes 
uncertain whether different spellings indicate different clans 
or phonetic variations, ¢.g. Banangaand Banangi, Apambage 
and Abambage, Abakumo and Abaikumo, Abambai and 
Abangbai. I have been guided in this matter by what seems 
to me to be the bias of probability; but, here again, the 
numbers involved are negligible. A related, more serious, 
and perhaps insoluble, problem has been brought about by 
assimilation or by a veritable babel of tongues, resulting 
perhaps in a confusion of collective pretixes—Sudanic, 
Nilotic and Bantu. | am not able to say for certain, being 
space of the areas concerned, whether, for example, the 
ollowing should be listed, in cach case, as two clans or asa 
single clan or whether those who belong to them would 
speak of themselves as a single clan or as separate clans: 
Akowe and Abakowe, Aboro and Ababoro, Muru, Bamuru 
and Babamuru, and Banga and Babanga. | have sometimes 
listed them together and sometimes separately, but not, | 
must confess, on any clear principle. Fortunately, once 
more, the issue is of little numerical importance. 

What conclusions may we draw from the appended 
table? First, we may say that it confirms what Azande 
themselves say, that when the original nucleus of the 
present-day Azande, the Ambomu under their Avongara 
royal house, conquered the territories which they now 
Sint they were scattered far and wide among the con- 
quered peoples, and also, though the table in its presenta- 
tion here does not show this, that they preferred to reside in 
districts directly ruled over by thetr kings rather than in areas 
administered by royal representatives. It must be admitted 
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that there is a certain difficulty here, and one which in 
Zande eyes is somewhat delicate, for people are not always 
prepared to acknowledge that their clans are of foreig 
origin, and therefore, by implication, socially inferior, I do 
not pursue this question further, for it is sufficient to know 
that everybody recognizes as truce Ambomu such clansas the 
Abakundo, Agiti, Agbambi, Angbapiyo, Aboro, Angba- 
dimo, Ambata and Akalingo, all of which are found in all 
four regions in, in most cases, relatively large numbers. I do 
notattempt to estimate more thanin a very roughand general 
way the propessan of Ambomu to the total population 
when I hazard the opinion that, even if all claims to pure Am- 
bimu descent were to be accepted, in none of the areas would 
the Ambomu clans much exceed half the population. This 
would be more apparent had more or less solid blocks 
of foreigners, still speaking their own languages—Uma, 
Basin, Bongo, Babukur (Buguru), ete.— been included in 
the survey. Reuben evidently fele that this lay outside his 
directive, so such peoples have only been listed where they 
are individuals forming part of the general Azande amalgam 
and not where they are soviphierst roups. My reasons for 
the opmion which I have expressed will be presented in a 
further paper, where a division into Ambomu clans and 
Auro, or foreign, clans will be attempted and a numerical 
computation made on the basis of it. 

Secondly, the lists show that whulstsome of the conquered 
and politically absorbed peoples are also widely scattered, 
having in all probability been the earliest conquered 
and enrolled into the armies of further conquest, others 
are concentrated, except for a few individuals, in one 
or other of the four areas or can at any rate be labelled 
western (B and C) or eastern (A and D) clans. A glance at 
the pages of the register is sufficient to tell one to which 
area they refer. If, for example, we find the clan names of 
Abayali, Ababanduo, Abagende, Abakpanda, Abakango, 
Ababali, or Ababaimo occurring several times we may be 
sure that the lists refer to the old principality of Mange (D); 
or where we see the names Abakpa, Amogba, Avuzukpo, 
Avugioro, Abadumbo, or Avonamangi we may conclude 
that this part of the census was made in one of de western 
kingdoms (B and C), As will beseen from the tables, insome 
cases a single entry is a sufficient clue to provenance. When 
the four areas are broken down into districts we find that 
the localization of these foreign clans is even more pro- 
nounced, certain clans being in the main restricted not only 
to one or other of the four regions of the tables burt to a 
particular district of that region. The ¢ Ogra hical and 
political distribution of these clans sindoebeedly reflects 
ethnic differences in the different parts of the Sudan into 
which the Avongara-Ambomu moved in the course of 
their northward migrations. It also suggests that some of 
the foreign peoples who now form part of the Azande 
amalgam submitted without putting up strong resistance and 
were left in their homes. Otherwise we might expect to 
find their clans more widely scattered. This suggestion is 
supported by the presence of foreign groups still culturally 
distinct in various parts of Sudan Zandeland, and by other 
considerations. The breaking-wp and scattering of the 


indigenous foreign population seems to have been greatest 
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in area A, where the Ambomu were most strongly repre- 
sented, where the fighting against foreign peoples (mostly 
Amiangba and Amadi) is said to have been fiercest, and 
where the process of assimilation began the soonest and has 
probably been the quickest and, except in places on its 
northern and north-eastern limits, the most complete. 
Nevertheless, we may speak also of central clans, those 
found exclusively, or almost so, in areas A or B, or both A 
and B, and not at all, or only rarely, in the wing areas C and 
D, eg. Akurungu, Abagbaga, Abanikos. Avuduma, and 
Abangbata. 

Thirdly, the figures on the whole substantiate the state- 
ment by Azande of the old kingdom of Bazinzbi (A) that 
the majority of the Ambomu followed the fortunes of the 
House of Yakpati, Bazingbi's father, only a minority 
attaching themselves to the House of Nunga and other 
royal Houses. The crude figures do not show this, but if we 
take as a sample the cight Ambomu clans mentioned earlier 
we find that their percentage of the total population of area 
A is about double (20 per cent.) that of the total population 
of area C, It is also much higher than the corresponding 
figures for areas B and D, which is what one might expect, 
since these two areas are a spill-over from area A, area D, 
with the lowest percentage, being the area of most recent 
settlement. These estimates are, however, subject to re- 
vision in the light of a full classification of Ambomu and 
foreign clans and of more detailed information of clan 
diseribaishh in others parts of Zandeland. 

Fourthly, the lists are useful in giving us an indication of 
the relative numerical strengths of the various clans, and 
at Fak particularly valuable in this respect in that they 
enable us to make an approximate estimate of the streng 
of the royal clan of the Avongara, It is possible that this 
clan was unduly favoured in the census in that its members 
may have taken special care that their names were recorded 
and perhaps sometimes the names of sons who would have 
been considered too young for inclusion had they not been 
nobles. Perhaps, also, my clerk, being himself a noble, had a 
greater interest to record membership of his clan than of 
commoner clans. The register sometimes gives this impres- 
sion, blocks of Avongara names occurring as is seldom the 
case with commoner clans, but this may well be accounted 
for by the nobles having been together at court or having 
been given precedence in the order of recording. But even 
if there has been a slight bias in favour of the royal clan, 
it could have been only slight and does not lessen the sig- 
nificance of their numerical preponderance. This is a fact of 
great interest when compared with the size of other royal 
clans, e.g. in the Southern Sudan those of the Shilluk and 
the Anuak, a growth readily understandable where some 
superiority of status and wealth is combined with polygamy. 
It eventually leads in some degree to a differentiation of 
social class rather than of simple political status. Altogether, 
1,382 Avongara were listed, making them the largest single 
clan in the Sudan, the Agiti, with 1,204, coming next. Thi 
means that they are just over 4 per cent, of the total po 
lation registered. If they are in much the same ratio in ihe 
parts of Zandeland there must be at least some 4,000 adult 
male Avongara in the whole of Zandeland and therefore as a 
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161. chenes 3 8 o 3 oH This may be the case also with some of the Ambomu clans, 
ise. Ahebnche ' 5 = a but if what Azande say is correct, as I believe it to be, that 
ot Abadpe o 4s . I a4 the great majority of the Ambomu population followed 
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170. Abangero is 140Ci«OAS 2 rN 61 kingdoms of Wando and Malingindo, territories bordering 
bees Grin ad ra - A, Band D to the south in what ts now the Een Congo, 
eg rae = tat ee ; or rather bordering to the south what used to be the king- 
174 pro o er fn it of Ezo and Gbudwe and the inheritance of their sons 
j. Aberibo rae ee rs J -fore European conquest and partition. Nevertheless, such 
ricigrrashes 2 ce eo. Sk chai the Agiti Agbambi, Akalingo and Akowe must 
re Avezaba oe. o #8 9 each number through the length and breadth of Zandeland 
ae Aeros Uthenwch = : : : po several thousands. The foreign clans are for the most part 
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Unclassified 175 $92 45S GH 3,086 numbers elsewhere, clans of the Amadi, Amiangba, and 
Tonk .. 13,711 8,767 2,988 $169 33.635 § Abarambo peoples being excepted—many members of 


very minimum 10,000 Avongara of both sexes and of all 
ages. As all Avongara trace their descent from Neura, a 
man who, if the genealogies are correct, lived eight genera- 
tions ago, we might view the genealogy with suspicion or 
even reject it out of hand as spurious beat [ would myself 
hesitate to do so on these grounds alone. All the more 
important members of the royal lineage had many wives; 
and one has seen in the Arab world, with some restrictions on 
polygamy, how the descendants of a dominant person have 
in the course of a few generations multiplied into something 
numerically comparable to clans. After the Avongara, it is 
the Ambomu, what we may perhaps call the privileged, 
clans which have most members, possibly for the same 
reason, that they have been able to acquire a greater number 
of women than members of clans of foreign origin. 

The Avongara spread in all directions with the armies of 
conquest and their hareems were probably, almost cer- 
tainly, as large in other territories as those who conquered 
Sudanese territory. It is therefore possible that in other 
parts of Zandeland they are as numerous as in the Sudan. 


these may be in the Belgian Congo, for some of them were 
resident there at the time of the Ambomu conquests and 
others seem to have turned southwards at the onslaughts of 
Yakpati and his sons. Some of the clans of area C may be, 
and probably are, distributed in French Equatorial Africa, 
though to what extent and in what numbers there is no 
means of telling. 

The conclusions set forth must be regarded as tentative. 
If someone were to compile, if only as samples here and 
there, figures for Zande clans in the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa firmer and more general con- 
clusions might be reached, and others might be substituted 
for what can at | irae be no more than conjecture, Since 
such figures are lacking, all that can be stated is that most of 
the important Ambomu clans of the Sudan are mentioned 
by de Calonne-Beaufaict, Hutereau, Czekanowski, or 
Legis fe these roi on. tie Azania a: Oo arr nee tg 
Belgian Congo, though there are many other Zande clans 
listed by them, especially in Czekanowski's lists, which do 
not occur in my tables, and many in my tables which are 
not listed by them. 
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Towards a Classification of Cult Movements: Some Further 
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Contributions. C/, Man, 1959, 2 
25 1. By Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace, Eastern Pennsy 
varia Psychiatric Institute (Philadelphia) and University 
of Pennsylvania 
Lam grateful for the opportunity to comment on Dr, Marian 
W. Smith's valuable paper, “Towards a Classification of Cult 
Movements." 
The problem of making a classification or typology of the whole 
broad spectrum of what I like to call ‘revitalization movements’ is 
not readily solved. Typologies are always more or less incomplete 
because whoever constructs one is bound to disregard dimensions 
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of variation which are critically important to someone else. 
Nevertheless they are sorely needed, and sorely needed in anthro- 
pology in particular, in view of our professional tendency to be 
either lumpers or splitters: to generalize findings from one or two 
societics over many others without more than incidental qualifi- 
cation, oF so to preoecupy ourselves with inter-cultural differentia- 
tion that similarities of process are ignored. Typology implies both 
a species and a set of varieties, and takes account of phenomer 
that unite and phenomena that differentiate. | 

I share Dr. Smith’s dissatisfaction with the rather loose ser of 
varieties of revitalization movements which I listed in my original 
paper (nativistic movements, cargo cults, sects, revolutions, etc.), 
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1 can justify that set only on the grounds that the terms I chose for 
varieties were already in the literature and [ was concerned to 
int out what all of these phenomena had in common. They do, 
urthermore, overlap one another frequently. 1 was not seriously 
proposing them as a formal sypolony, hoevee, since the purpose 
of the paper was to define the species rather than the varieties, | 
if were to undertake to formulate a typology myself now 
I would tend, as Dr. Smith has done, to abstract a these and 
other conventional concepts certain crucial dimensions, but then 
to construct {as Linton did, but with more numerous and some- 
what different dimensions) a componential matrix on which the 
conventional terms might be mapped to show their arcas of over- 
lap and divergence, 

Dr. Smith and I agree on the need for a concept of a type of 
metamorphic culture change to be contrasted with *chain-cffects.’ 
Although there is, as Dr. Smith points out, not very much to be 
sued froma arguing about labels, I would like to make a brief for 
“revitalization” as opposed to ‘cult’ (or any other of the existing 
terms, for that matter). Not all of the movements that she or | 
discuss can properly be characterized as cults (ar least as thar word 
is generally used), “Cult” seems to have two major uses in the 
literature: first, to denote something like “society of people with a 
special ritual within a larger religious tradition,’ secret or not, 
without any implication of newness about the rial or of “move- 
ment’ in their aims; and secondly, to denote a relatively small, 
heterodox, often but not always religious, and definitely ‘move- 
ment’ motivated group. One could hardly characterize the 
Catholic Reform of the stxteenth century asa ‘cult movement’ but 
I would not hesitate to describe it as a “revitalization movement’ 
par excellence, albeit a highly complex one. This movement cer- 
tainly embraced several cultish movements bur cannot be 
described simply as a sum of cults. “Cult” in my view then is 
neither a sufficient nor even a necessary institutional mechanism 
but only a very common one in the development of revitalization 
movements, 

Apart from this | endorse whole-heartedly Dr. Smith's effort to 
tease out essential dimensions of variation of ‘revitalization’ (or 
‘cule’) movements and to formulate a scientific vocabulary for 
reneral use in discussing them. | know from correspondence, and 
Bock the language of the paper, that she will agree that the final 
product of the paper is less a typology of movements than a defini- 
tion of important dimensions of variation and a listing of certain 
terms useful in describing movements along these dimensions. 
Nevertheless it is more important to find the right dimensions 
than to concoct a complete typology. 





IL. By Dr. Fred. W’. Voget, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
| University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, With a 
| table 
26 Dr. Smith's effort to bring some order into the 
collective adjustments which people make to acculturative changes 
by way of organized movements is timely and to the point. We 
are, of course, in the area which sociologists have termed 
‘social movements, but their concern with western ‘movements 
of more profound historical (usually political) significance’ 
(Heberle, 1951, p. 6) has produced little that is helpful to us. In fact 
the “social movement’ dimension is an area of sociological neglect 
and they have progressed no farther than anthropologists. Like 
ourselves they are still engaged in looking over the field, describing 
what happened in special cases, and at most they have produced 
insights into organizational processes and the ‘natural history’ of 
movements, A systematic analysis of movements by structural 
features has yet to be ona fer 
In defining social movements, it is interesting to note that 
sociologists by and large are in agreement with Heberle (ihid,) in 
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‘assuming that intention to change the patterns of human relations 
and social institutions is the essential characteristic of a social move- 
ment.’ Dawson and Getrys (1948, pp. 678ff.) categorize social 
movements as cither broadly ‘cultural’ or ‘political.’ Cultural 
movements are expressive of the “inner sentiments of the aspiring 
group’ and typically take the form of religious and polit 
‘revivals,’ nationalistic surges, or special artistic or fashion move- 
ments. Political movements are pointed to a “modification 
of the social order in some specific regard or a complete over- 
turning of the social order'—hence are either “reformative’ or 
‘revolutionary.’ 

In sociological definition social movements thus are rather 
deliberate and organized attempts at changing social mstitutions 
and human relations for the better. ‘Better’ may be either the 
idealized past or a utopian future. Wallace (1996) has written the 
same ideas into his conception of ‘revitalistic’ movements and 
then proceeded to list movements of all kinds under his genus- 
designation. In this and in his attention to the natural history of 
the movement he has trodden the sociological path, with some 
introduction of psychiatric insights. In my own case, the definition 
of reformations as given obviously equates with ‘social’ and 
‘revitalistic’ movements. This is a mistake, for | would rather dis- 
tinguish the reformation as a separate type as Dr. Smith suggests. 
Perhaps a better definition would be as follows: 2 reformative 
movement expresses a popular tendency to see the life of the in- 
dividual and group in a state of st Fr and moral crisis and to in- 
terpret their immediate welfare and future needsas dependent upon 
acceptance of a revelatory expericnce or charismatic programme 
transcending the usual expectancies of life and regenerating 
health, character, and social relations generally. So defined, refor- 
mations could be included as a ‘variety’ under revitalistic move- 
ments, after Wallace. However, Dr. Smith's whole ves implies, 
classification at this level leaves us little better off aan before, 
although the term ‘revitalization’ may prove more useful than 
‘social movements.’ 

As L read Dr. Smith's discussion, socio-cultural movements, 
whether acculturative or non-acculturative (readjustive) can best 
be classified according to a number of components and principles: 

1) affect or energy component (active or passive principles); 
i form component (traditional native only, nativistic; traditional 
native plus selected items adopted without modification from a 
contact culture, vitalistic; conscious compounding of own and 
other culture systems, synthetistic), The psycho-culeural processes 
underlying each of the form types are, respectively, revivalism, 
incorporation, and syncretism. Dr. Smith also gives considera- 
tion to the kind of interaction as in militant or non-militant 
movements, 

In making explicit the criteria by which movements of this kind 
can be classified Dr. Smith certainly has provided an aid to 
analysis and clarified process. In coming to any classification, of 
course, the important problem is its utility in understanding reality. 
Classification of necessity forces a selection of what are considered 
to be signal fearures of basic structures and expressive of human 
intent in action and motivation. In Table I I have speculated 
with a ‘classificatory reality’ embodying cultural, socio-psycho- 
logical and sociological referents, utilizing and at the same time 
modifying in usage the basic formula for analysing change 
developed by Linton (1936 and 1940) and Barnett (1942). | 

Perhaps in charting selected features of movements the im- 
portance of classification as a process will emerge, fulfilling Dr. 
Smith's warning not to make typology an end in itself. In the 
above | would emphasize the preliminary nature of the classifi- 
cation procedure—in the future additional serviceable categories 
may be added or the categorics may be subdivided in the interests 
of precision. I have not introduced the affect component separately 
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FORM PROCESS MEANING FUNCTION POR SELFCONCEPT INTERACTIVE PRINCIPLE 
(IDEOLOGY) 
Sacro-nativistic (revivatistic) Restoration To maintain traditional self-concept in Elimination of alien and other interfering 
(E.¢. Ghost Dance) io of traditional social and pee jee a conceptualized autonomous 
sleral wniliew Jield by prophetic destruction 
Ethico-syncretic Reformation To attain acceptable oi Sa in @ «= Accommodation or combination of alien and 
(E.g. Gandhi) modified traditional social and political interfering forces writhin the autonomous 
muilien field by moral suasion and passive 
resistance 
Sacro-syniretic , Reformation To attain acceptable selfoncept in a Autonomous accommodation within a com- 
(E.g. Gaiwito, Shakerism, Peyotiset) midified social mviliew . posite field 
Economic-incorporative Millemarian To restore individuating social and appeti- 20 fic coercion within an autonomous 
(E.g. Cargo cults) tive gradients disorganized by cessation eld 
of economic surpluses introduced from 
outside 
Political-tenovative Millenarian To realize projected self-concept within a Elimination of internal and external alien 
(E.@. Conenaunion) socially planned socio-economic milieu forces by historical teleological forces 
assisted by organized physical force 
Political-innovative Millenarian To realize projected self-concept within a Elimination of internal and external alien 


(E.g. Socialism) 


since all of the movements impress me as basically ‘dynamic.’ 
Some disagreements over the appropriate classification of specific 
movements must be expected at this stage with such differences 
gradually evaporating as more intense work is completed. 
Besides attaining a greater understanding of what we are deal- 
ing with through the process of classification, a number of other 
interrelated problems must be attended to. In plotting what 


happens to these movements important organizational processes 
should emerge. This in turn will help in assessing the cere to 
which movements of this order influence long-range acculturation 
and actually bring about the cultural transformation now assumed. 
If Wallace (1956, p. 275) is right in concluding that a considerable 
social and cultural reorganization follows wpon specific revitalistic 
movements, one could deduce that cach movement in itself repre- 
sents a separate stage in acculturation, 

On the other hand, it may be that revitalism is best treated as 
species of ‘orientation, the ideological climate of a period, which 
may be expressed in religious or other kinds of movements and in 
reorganizations that do not share the qualities of a movement at 
all. For example, in American Indian acculturation | am impressed 
by the fact that a religious adjustment apparently dominates the 
period beginning with the prophetic attempts to restore the past 
and continuing into movements like Peyotsm, Shakerism and 
Gaiwiio. To be certain that this religious adjustment marks a 
definite stage in acculturation will require investigation of the 
missionary effort to see if a corresponding interest in Christianity 
parallels the native reformation efforts. Where native religious 
practice persists this too should be tested for its vigour during this 
time. Some suggestive evidences lead me to conjecture that this is 
the case, and if it is so, we have an important cluc to the preceptive 
field of those undergoing acculturation. It may help to explain 


socially planned socio-cconomic miliew 
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why economic changes have moved so slowly in the North 
American Plains, and elsewhere; the basic axes of communication 
are religious. 

In the natural history of revitalistic movements it may very well 
be that they become routinized and even secularized as Wallace 
(1936, p. 275) affirms. When I referred to secularizing tendencies 
in the ‘reformation and accommodation’ paper, | had more in 
mind a succession of acculturative stages: the religious is followed 
by a secular development, in which adaptation to American 
economic, social and political customs and values is in evidence. 
The Indian artains a living awareness of his place as a minority 
group in the wider society and organizes his life in accordance 
with this new orientation. In this view the conception of Indian— 
White difference still is a real factor, as is discrimination, but the 
a is no longer - prophet—rather he is the better-cducated 

owing person who works to protect and expand Indian righ 
and pikes by means of the legal-political arsenal supplied by 
the dominant society. His economic efforts and successes show, 
too, that his orientation is fundamentally secular and favours a life 
based on the economic customs of the United States generally, A 
pete autonomous social and cultural assimilation is not far 
distant. 

Perhaps through the classification process and study of both the 
‘natural and “acculturative’ history of these movements, a proper 
assessment of their contribution to the total acculturative process, 
as Dr. Smith projects, can be attained. 
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Il. By Dr. Marian W. Smith, London School of Economics and 


<= Political Science. 
SF | The attention which Voget and Wallace have so 
kindly given to my efforts “Towards a Classification 
of Cult Movements’ highlights the areas still needing intensive 
consideration. 

I would heartily agree with Wallace that my paper is essentially 
concerned with the important dimensions of movements and a 
listing of certain terms useful in describing movements according 
to these dimensions. [| think that this is partially what I have in 
mind when | wse the term ‘typology’ or ‘classification.’ Each of 
us obviously agrees on the value of clearly stating such dimensions 
and we seem also to feel that their possible range has now been 
ery well explored, although, as Voget says, future work may 

i to greater precision and thus to additional serviceable cate- 
gories and the subdivision of some others. What none of us has 
said is that we regard such examination as essential to the process 
of comparison in which we are all engaged; yet I believe sat we 
would agree on this too. The categories of typology, or the 
‘dimensions of variation,’ are important to the extent that they 
serve as the bases for comparison and hence lead to valid generali- 
zations across cultural boundarics. 

I would also like to express my agreement with Voget when he 
places Communism and Socialism in the same Table as the Ghost 
Dance, These seem to me to be phenomena which must be viewed 
along the same dimensions. Yet there are grave problems involved 
in this—which brings me to the apparent areas of disagreement. 
Wallace clings to ‘revitalization,’ Voget introduces ‘social’ move- 
ments, and | still rather lean towards ‘culr.” Yee these are not 
idiosyncratic obstinacies. They reflect the fact that here is an area 
which is really calling out for investigation and decision, and that 
each of us is approaching the whole from a somewhat different 
angle. The Catholic Reform of the sixteenth century cannot be 
described as a sum of cults and it certainly had an important 
revitalizing effect. Can it, however, be called a ‘movement’ ? This 
is what Voger asks in referring revitalism to ‘the ideological 
climate of a period.’ 

i} the movements which we are discussing be only a kind of 
crystallization of general cultural trends? And if so what is the 
crystallizing agent? To point to the role of the prophet in this 
connexion is not cnough. Both Voget and Wallace are working 
with mechanisms of greater validiry and sophistication than that 
and I am glad to see Voget’s agreement that all the movements 
a discussion are “dynamic. The distinction between ‘active 
and passive’ movements seems to me, as I suggested in my paper, 
unproductive and to have arisen in eanaried false eae Al 
the social phenomena with which we are concerned have positive 
effects in one direction or another. The problem which remains 
to be worked out concerns no less an area than the whole field of 
cultural transformation. 

This is obviously a very large field and comes close to the heart 
of all anthropological investigation. Voget approaches it through 
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the three sets of referents which he now sets forth tabularly. Wal- 
lace prefers to stick to problems of the classification per se, and I 
think that he would agree with me in welcoming Voget's phrase 
concerning the greater understanding which may come through 
the process of classification. The similarities between movements 
are close enough for the data to lend themselves rather well to such 
consideration. The position which they occupy in the total scheme 
of culture change very fiat on he eneral theoretical 
approach of the person viewing them. One of the values of an 
accepted classification is that it tends to eliminate some of the 
vagaries of personal bias and concentrate attention on generally 
eptene aspects of the material. The danger of classification lies 
of course in the rigidity which it breeds. Warnings this 
particular evil must be frequently reiterated, but it hardly arises in 
the presene discussion. If this rigidiry can be avoided, then the 
dimensions that we have visualized may indeed aid in a proper 
assessment of these movements and thus add a sizable crumb to 
the larger field. 


| By Mme Denise Paulme-Schaeffner, Département de 
DS l'Afrique Noire, Musée de !' Homme, Paris (translated by 
In 1947, William 


William Fagg). With a text figure 

+ published im Man (1047, 113) an 
account of two Bag Iptures, one in the British Museum, the 
other in the Musée de I"Homme. Ac that time no information 
was available either on the interest which they hold for the Baga 
themselves or on the use to which they : apart from a note 


are put, 

by Professor Henri Labouret, who valleeeed the Musée de 
"Homme piece in 1932, indicating simply that the harvesters 
danced around it at the time of the threshing of the rice. 


a 

4 
he 
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During my fieldwork in the region in 19¢4, I collected some 
further information on these elekel (sing. elek) of the Baga Fore of 
Monchon. None of the sculptures being to hand, a man of this 
village kindly gave me the drawing reproduced in fig. 1, in which 
he had drawn the elek called Mosolo Pasha (lord Pasha, protector 
of the Kebartun lineage of Kamara moiety at Monchon. Each of 
the Fore lineages has a protector of this kind, with a special name. 
The sculpture, kept in the house of the head of the family, was 
formerly used in is aoe festivals as well as at the funerals of 
important men. Members of the lineage took oaths upon it, and 
finally it played an important part in the constant struggle against 
sorcerers (bitsh, pl. abetjilin); this task falls among the Fore to the 
head of the family (see my article, “La notion de sorcier chez les 
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Baga,’ Bull. de. ["Inst Frang. d Afr. Noire, Vol. XX, Nos. 3, 4, 1958). 


This tutelary function of the elek accounts for the presence of 


detachable hors inserted into the Musée de l'Homme example, 
since such horns, of antelope and ram, as well as giant snail shells, 
serve as receptacles for medicines, concoctions of magical power 
compounded of fat, leaves and pounded bark. Horns and shells are 
normally kept beside the sculpture in a basket which also contains 
stones brought by the founding ancestor from his own village of 


origin. 

Biery elek has a different appearance: one may be blind of one 
eye, having paid with it for the faculry of clairvoyance; another 
was described to me as a Nimba with hooked nose; a third has 
human features combined with the beak of a long-legeed water 
fowl. Paska, the one here illustrated, combines the jaws of a 
crocodile with the horns of an antelope. According to my 
informant, its composite nature makes it better able to pursue 
sorcerers: it can assure the defence of its people without bet 
held up by the transformations which the caters of human fles 
cause their victims to undergo, and will @o in search of them 
alike under the waters or in the depths of the bush. 


A Few Asiatic Board Games Other than Chess. By HH’. H. 
”) 9 Newell, M_A., Staff Tutor in Anthropology, Extra-Mural 


Department, Victoria University of Manchester, With 
a text figure 

It is not commonly realized how many games there are 

in Asia which require a great deal of skill but are played 


only with counters and lines drawn in the dust. I here describe a 


DIAG.T DIAG. IL 
JAPAN CHINA 
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selection of these from my notebook, all of which are in common 
use and which I have myself played in the field (see fig. 1). 

Diag. I. *Twixt and between" (Japan). A board is drawn with nine 
squares on each edge. The nine pieces of each opponent are ar- 
ranged on opposite sides of the board. Each piece can move only 
one square each turn vertically or horizontally, and the object 1s to 
move into such a position that your opponent lies between two 
of your pieces, when he is removed from the board. The winner ts 
he who removes all his opponent's pieces from the board. (‘This 
is the game described by H. J. R. Murray, A History of Board 
Games other than Chess, Oxford, 1952, p. $4.) 

Diag. If. * Straight Line’ (Teochiu Chinese in Wellesley Province, 
North Malaya). Associated with this game is a Teochiu proverb, 
* Shiang ki kik jia dig” (“Chinese chess is for immortals, rae jae line 
for beggars’). The game is played by two players, one of whom 
has twigs, the other grass. Each player may then place (not move) 
a piece on any junction of the lines. One may place a gone an 
opponent's piece and the two then cancel out. When three un- 
crossed pieces are in a straight line such as ADG or PQR, then one 
is entitled to remove any one of the opponent's twigs. When all 
places are occupied, all crossed pieces are removed and the game 
is continued by moving along he lines instead of replacing pieces 
until the winner has removed all his opponent's pieces. (This game 
is generally described in Murray, p. 43, but not from China. The 
Chinese version on p. 47, although with the same board, has 
different rules. The titles given are Cantonese not Teochiu. 

Diag. IIT." Golden Lion" (Mussoorie, United Provinces, India). Two 
large stones represent the two lions placed at aC and eC and 20 
small stones represent the goats at 6B, dB, bD and dD. The lions 
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capture the goats by jumping over them, ¢.g. lion aC must now 
Jump to Ac removmg one goat from Bb, Lions and goats must 
jan themselves to the lines. Lions can only jump to vacant 
line intersections. Goats cannot kill the lions but may win by 
penning them im a comer as in other diagram. One may move 
only one space at a time along the lines. Lions have first turn. 
(Not in Murray.) 

Diag. IV. *Six-insect game" (Chengtu, Szechuan, West China), 
Black and white pieces may only move horizontally or vertically. 
The object of the game is to remove the opponent's pieces by 
moving a second piece of one's own into line with an opponent's 
piece, and a vacant square. For example, in the second diagram, if 
black piece 4 has just moved into new position, white piece h can 
be removed from the board, but if white piece 6 is moved into 
that position there would be no danger. Th rere must always be a 
vacant ee next to the piece to be taken, but capturing may be 
done both horizontally and verncally. (Not in Murray. 

Diag, V."Baralhat 12 spots’ (Jammu province, North India). The 
spots marked X and O are occupied by opponents. To play the 
game a piece must move One square or jump over opponent's 
piece along the lines. (Murray, 66.) samt 

Diag. VI. Game played by Portuguese at Malacca, Malaya. Portu- 
gucse call it dame. (Wilkinson's Malay-English Dictionary gives: 
dam (Dutch), draughts.) Although the board is larger than a western 
board, the principle of the game is as in western draughts with the 
following variation. When a piece gets to the opposite end of 
SiattoNart Se Geccasges «keer atic tested wy dlasnce along the 
black squares in one move in one line provided that there is a 
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vacant space at the end of its jump. This speeds up the game very 
considerably. (This game is given by Murray, p. 79, but not as 
trom Malacca or from the Portuguese. The last move is apparently 
a local idea and is mot mentioned in Murray.) . 

Diag. WI. Game played by Cantonese children of Bukit Merah, 
Province Wellesley, Malaya. 1 beliewe that this is in fact a Malay 
game. The Chinese call it tkum, a Malay word meaning ‘stabbing, 
dead.” There are two players, A and B, who excavate 12 holes in 
the sand. In each pocket except A and B are placed five stones. The 
two opponents then toss Sor base move. Now if A won the toss he 
might start off with 1. He would then take the five stones in 1 and 
put one stone in 2, 3, 4, 4 and 6. He would then start off (say) at 3 
and put one stone in 4, §,6, 7 and 8, Then he would take the six 
stones from 8 and put one each in 9, 10, 11 (not 12 as B is op- 
ponent's treasure trove), 1, 2 and 3. As there are no stones in 3 it 
would be the end of the turn. But if the turn had finished on A's 
side (ie. 1, 2, 3, 4, § oF 6) and also there were stones on A's side 
when he had finished, he would have taken both his own and his 
opposite hole's stones (9) and placed them in his treasure trove A 
shoutmg tikum, 8 then starts off on his side (7, §, 9, 10, 11 or 12) 
and distributes the stones until he too comes to an empty pocket 
where he must stop. The winner is he who collects all the stones 
in his treasure trove. (This is a form of Manvcala given by Murray 
on p. 174, Where he calls it Main chongkak.) 


These Fame are of course far less interesting than games of 
chess, a3 they are less complicated, and are usually confined to the 


more illiterate section of the population, Educated people prefer 
to play one of the half-dozen varictics of chess open to them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Human,” *Hominine," * Hominid" 

| Sm,—Some years ago, Sir Wilfred Le Gros Clark 

3 (1953) suggested that: | 

: “In recent discussions on the taxonomic position of 
fossil hominoids, there ts one source of confusion to which attention 
should particularly be drawn—the too frequent use of the colloquial 
terms “man” and “human.” The fact is that these terms may not 
properly be used as equivalent to the zoological term “ Hominida:" 
and its adjectival form “hominid in the same way that (for exanrple) 
the word “horse” may be substituted for “equid.” . . . The terms 
“man” and “human” have come to assume, in commen rc, 
a mach narrower and more mgid connotation which for mos of us, 
however we sw Be to persuade ourselves otherwise, also contains 
avery real emotional clement. There can be littl doubt that if these 
colloquial terms were ngidly excluded in discussions on the evolu- 
ti ore Homo, and only the scientific terms proper to 





much more objective plane than often appears to be the case. If we 


accept the definition of “man” or “human” as indicating a tool- 
making creature (as reasonably advocated by Oakley, 1951)," then 
the earlier small-brained representatives of the Hominide which 


had not yet developed this capacity may be most convenient] 
feferred to a4 ite hoes be of hominid evolution.”*” n 
The use of * prehuman” in the concluding sentence of this passage 
suggests that Sir Wilfred Le Gros Clark had not in fact found a satis- 
factory taxonomic equivalent for "Man the Tool-maker." Ie must be 
noted that "prehuman’ is not here equivalent to the French *pre- 
hominien,” which applies to the Pithecanthropus group, i. to 
“humans not inch in the pervs How, 
In a subsequent paper (1944),) Sir Wilfred Le Gros Clark em- 
phasized wae the terms Sy vans and igen can only be 
correctly used as adjectival forms relating to the zoological grou. 
Hominoides and Hominide r tively. Their scope is thebeioes to 
be determined by the content assigned to these groups. He adds that 
anthropologists have invented and used such terms a6 ‘cuhominid’ 


30 


and “prehominid’ without attempting to define with any precision 
what is meant to be understood Ae di =e 

Le Gros Clark's use of ‘hominoid" is based explicitly on Sim 
son's (1945)4 super-family Hominoidea, embracing Man and a 
anthropoid apes (famuilics Hominid and Pongidx}, Ths nomen- 
clature commits us to the view that man is more directly linked in 
origin with the anthropoid apes than with the other Old World 
primates Cenmpatecasics) Although this conception is both 
plausible and widely held, Straus (1949)$ has argued persuasively for 
the alternative view that the Hominide arose from stem Catarrbines 
too primitive to be classified as anthropoid apes even in the broadest 
sense. On this wew, the Catarrhina (snes Hemprich, 1820) would 
form a natural unit with three co-ordinate subdivisions: Cerco- 
pithecida:, Pongide and Hominide; the Hominoidea of Simpson 
would then be an arbitrary grouping. Nevertheless, at this stage 
anyone who proposes to use the term “hominoid’ in any other sense 
than that adopted by Le Gros Clark must define its inicaning very 
carefully. . 

‘Simpson takes the family Hominida: to include the two genera 
regarded as synonyms or at most sub-genera of these two). In this 
sense it covers "Man the Tool-maker,’ and ‘ hominid" could be taken 
as equivalent to ‘human.’ Le Gros Clark, however, gives the family 
Hominide a broader scope, including also non-tool-making ‘ pre= 
human” stages in so far as they can be recognized. If the family 
Hominids: is to be enlarged in this way, Ai is classificatory unit 
& needed to cover “Man the Tool-maker.” Some authorities have 





embracin aeayey tas si ‘ re 


sing ‘humans,’ reducing Pithecanthropus to sub- 
genene rank at most. Alternatively, ‘Man ‘ee Tool-maker* may be 
given sub-family status (Hominina:) within the family Hominide. 
lf this usage is followed, the word *homine" becomes available as 4 
substitute for human," and it would be legitimate to speak of ‘the 
pre-homunine phase of hominid evolution.’ The use of ‘hominine’ in 
this manner is valid even if Home is reckoned the only genus in the 


Homininz, and is also applicable if no other sub-family is included 
within the Hominide, If the sub-family Hominine is taken as 
equivalent to *Man the Tool-maker" (Homo plus Pithecanthropus), the 
way 1s open to include within the family Hominidx other sub- 
families which are morphologically ‘proto-hominine," whether or 

Heberer (cited by Robinson, 1953)" suggested the sub-family 
name Prehominina: for the australopithecines and Euhominin: for 
the “truc men" (from Pithecanthropus up). Robinson points out that 
neither of these names is acceptable taxonomically, for neither is 


founded wu a valid generic name. Despite this, he advocates 
retaining the terms * ominid’ and ‘cuhominid’ in a purely 


descriptive sense. I cannot see any advantage in this procedure. Since 
Robinson recognizes that ‘true men’ constitute the sub-family 
‘Hominine," even on his own arguments the we of any other 
descriptive term than ‘hominine’ does not appear justifiable. 

The term ‘prehominid" is in even worse case. Logically it should 
apply to stages preceding, and thus outside of, the family Hominid. 

fhe scope of this term will thus fluctuate according to how the 
lower limit of the Hominide aves In spite of this, Robinson 
propoics to tse it iptively for the australopithecines, which on 
his view form a fers & within the Hominida:, 

I submit, therefore, that there is every advantage in adopting the 
term “hominine’ as the taxonomic equivalent of ‘human’ in the 
sense of ‘Man the Tool-maker." ‘Hominid’ can then be used to 
to merit inclusion in the family Hominid, It is not necessary here to 
enter upon the question whether the Australopithecine 
occupy this position. WIRED 
Department of Anatomy, University of Cape Town 


W. E. Le Gros Clark, ‘Growth and Body Proportions in 
Relation to the Systematics of the Higher Primates,” Proc. Linn, Sov. 
Lond., Session 164, 19§1—§2 (1953), pp. 140-8. = 

+ K. P. Oakley, ‘A Definition of Man," Sci, News, Vol. XX (19 1), 





p- G9. 

3W. E. Le Gros Clark, “The Antiquity of Homo sapiens in Par- 
ticular and of the Hominida in General,’ Science Progress, No. 167 
(1954), pp. 377-05. | | 

4G, G. Simpson, ‘The Principles of Classification and a Classifi- 
of Mammals,” Bull. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist,, Vol, LKXXV 
(1945), pp. i-xvi, 1-340, 

‘WW. L. Straus, “The Riddle of Man's Ancestry,’ Quan, Rev, 
Biol., Vol. XXIV (1949), pp. 200-23. | 

*]. T.. Robinson, ‘Tolenihioons and its Phylogenetic Signifi- 
cance," Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., n.s., Vol. X1 (1953), pp. 445-$01. 


*Culturology’ in Webster's Dictionary 
| Sm,—The term culturology was introduced into the 
3] literature of anthropology in 1939 in my article in The 
| American Anthropologist: "A Problem in Kinship 
Terminology’ (Vol. XLI, p. §71). It was set forth asa basic anthropo- 
loci concept in my book, The Science of Culture, in 1949. In 1954, 
‘culturology" was included in the ‘Addenda’ of H’ehuter's New 
International Dictionary of the English Language, 2nd edition, 1954. In 
view of the fact that it took $8 years (1871-1929) for the term nulture, 
as a technical, anthropological term, to find its way inte a dictionary 
(of. A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture, « Critical Review 
of Concepts and Definitions, p. 33), the acceptance of ‘culturology" in 

80 short a time is remarkable. 

l was not the first person to use the term culturology. The dis- 
tiiguished (Nobel prize) German chemist and philosopher, Wilhelm 
Ostwald (1853-1932), enjoys this distinction as far as we know, 
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Kultwrologie appears on p. 112 of his little book, Energetische Grund- 
lagen der Kultururissenschaft (Leipzig, 1909). In two lectures prepared 


for the inauguration of the Rice Institute, “The System of the 
Sciences’ and ‘Principles of the Theory of Education" (English trans- 
lation in The Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. Ul, No. 4, 1915), Ostwald 
defines culturology and indicates its scope and objectives. I used 
‘culturology’ for years in my lectures before putting it into print in 
1939. And I did not discover Ostwald until 1949 (of. The Science of 
Culture, PP. 113-17, 405-14). 

Wchster's New International Dictionary defines ciara. as “that 
branch of cultural anthropology that treats human technologies, 
philosophies, etc., as autonomous phenomena, independent of bio- 
loaicale psychological or sociological laws." 1 believe that 1 could 
improve upon this definition, and, a4 a matter of fact, | have been 
given an opportunity to do so for a social-science dictionary now 
bemg prepared under the sponsorship of U.N_E.S.C.O. 

‘Culturology” was harshly criticired when it first appeared. John 
L. Myres called it a “barbarous name" (MAN, 1948, &), C. W. M. 
Hart found it “horrible to look at and horrible to hear’ (Amer, J. 
Sociel., Vol. LVI, p. 88, 1950). V. Gordon Childe could not bring 
himself to adopt it even though he thought that ‘such hybrids seem 
to be in accord with the general tendency of linguistic progress’ 
(Archeology and Anthropology,’ Southwest, J. Anthrop,, Vol. I, 
P- 241, note 19, 1946). 

The argument implicit in the fact that a science of parasites is 
parasitology; of mammals, mammalogy; of minerals, mineralogy, 
ete., lett the critics unmoved. Also, the fact that a precise and apt 
term that would designate specifically the science of culture, and 





distinguish it from the paleontological, anatomical, physiological, 
peas biochemical, psychological, and psycho-analytical studies 
embraced by ‘anthropology," was not felt to be sufficient reason for, 


or justification of, this new word. Childe was the only critic who 
gave a reason for his opposition, namely, * prejudices engendered by 
Literac Humariores" (ibed,). 

We recall that Herbert Spencer was advised by friends not to use 
the term sociology, which they called ‘a barbarism’ (cf. Spencer's 
preface to Vol. | of Principles of Sociology). Their chicf objection to 
‘sociology,’ apparently, was that it is derived from both Greck and 
Latin sources, and is thus a hybrid, But, of course, ‘socjology" won 
acece Ace and has long since become a COMmuTon place. And the 
English language itself is not at all squeamish about adopting words 
Se Greck and Pe derivation. Witnes, for exam . auto 
robile, teleition, dictaphene, ology, petroleum, ifist, florist, 
dehydrate, cablegram, and a how cies si A 


‘Culturology” was included in Dictionary of te hire . by 
prea thse (New York, 1996). And now that HM’ pa 
onary has accepted it, “culturology’ may be assumed to be a per- 
fectly respectable word. Ir is such a Stree apt and precise term that 
its we may be expected to become more general, in meee 
and neattatn as distinctions between the science of culture, on the 
one hand, and individual peycnotogy » tocal prychology, sociology 
and social anthropology, on the other, are clarified, : ms! 
Department of Anthropology, University of Michigan 

Nate 

ln offering als ghuoigot ed lations to Professor White, the Hon. Editor 
ventures to wonder whether the words cited in his penultimate 
paragraph form the strongest support that could be found for his 
view; six of them appear to spring from the vigorous improvisa- 
tions of the American engineer rather than from scholarship, 
" penotogy is not a hybrid at all, and the termination *-ist" is sats 
the most vestigial of survivals from the Greek, derived im any case 
through French, which is notoriously Jess straitlaced than English 


in such matters.—Ep, 
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REVIEWS* 


Abas nactetys A ety in Processes and Types of Domination 
jan WV", Southall, curv prs (Heffer for E. Afr. Inst. 
32 oe Res), 1957. Pp. volt 197. Price £1. 10s, 
er uae ea ly 200,000 Alur occupying 
about 2,000 square bigs of the West Nile District of Uganda and 
the neighbouring territory of the Belgian o, beeween which 
countries they are roughly equally divided, both by area and popula- 
tion, Dr. Southall spent She's two years studying the Alur, in 
1949-52, five months of which were spent on the Congo side. 
Ec Alurland is varied, but the bulk of the people live as 
subsistence agriculrurists in a healthy highland zone. Cash crops are 
few, cattle have great social value and are seldom traded, and money 
is largely provided by the man young men who visit Buganda as 
ee ga labourers, On U In terms of economic 
and political t, the Alur are a ‘backward* tribe, 

The Alur, who speak a Nilotic language of the Lwo group, are 
the descendants of herogencons Lo nigra rom the hort, 
who have ed other previously groups, of diverse 
ethnic sigue: ana number of variously sited and politically 

chiefdoms. From this hotchpotch, ‘a new tribe has 
coer ibaa Ca ay penal epee (p. ’. a tribe which, 
tion of neighbour et dette Heegh t pocceal Uk coeincces 
fon oug a picee t Continuous 
Ghee Fores domination, This domination pro- 
Balen cuttisty <ainhicot te we of once and the process was 
in full swing when it was halted by European conquest. It is im- 
possible therefore to define Alur boundarics exactly they facke into 
their neighbours. Some peripheral groups, which had but recently 
come under Alur, awerted to Government their distinctiveness from 
their rulers, but usually did so in the Alur political idiom to which 
they had become accustomed. Such groups are found among the 
Lendu, Okebo and Madi, the social organizations of the fimt two 
of which Southall briefly describes (Ch. VI), a8 part of his definition 
of Alur society and description of the methods of its expansion. 

‘One of the virtues of this book is that the author states explicitly 
what his information is, how he obtained it, and what use be intends 
to make of it. The book is ¢ apiously documented, indeed ONTLCtines 
bewilderingly so, and it is to . solely from their 
Alur names, * ‘groups, and of what order, are being described. 
fe would have made for cacies i Nngdemjoorporeig dite nc 
4-7 and 9-16, and often referred to im the text, had also been an given 
symbols which intimated their structural relationships. The problem, 
teenaged PY Senpuan wee ee ae oe See 
mast of eth l evidence is always one of the difhculties of 

, de: with a divermhed and 
n L [ irae Bean partly solved 

F potting ime of fie local det ta wusliet type ox elepocing i 
te appendices, ‘The esl, though sometimes unwieldy, 1 a good 
all-round account. 

moe l Bese: oa 124) i is introductory. Part Ml (pp. 27-263), headed 


2 : . Waluable section 
ofthc bok. tnt Southall ot only anaes  specificall 
traditional institutions, such as chicfship, but taking the view that 
‘the political aspect of socicty is universal’ also considers the institu- 
tions of Alur society, such as the family, which had some political 
functions. Part HI, headed The Alur Today, is a descriptive account 
Ser Ne cee ae 


ae like their neighbours, had a system of localized, segmentary, 
corporate patrilineages and clan sections—a clan section consisting of 


* The Hon. Editor of Maw wishes to record his gratitude to the Wenner- 
sr pl warming | clonsecay Dale raat Ae uenaragy 
of arather large a jon of book: reviews, by cost Twemshed gnipai 
cee 16 ditional pair of MIC! Fa? one oa wal were 
printed in the December ise, four have been added to this ise and 
another four will be added to cach of two of the forthcoming ismes,—En., 
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two or more segments of different lineages of the same clan, cach of 
which was territorially detached from the main body of its own 
lineage, and who formed together a distinct localized grouping of 
their ssc Rinne guneay ec the same position in the political 
structure as corporate 

Authority within the lineage was based on the same values as that 
within the patriarchal family, The treatment of delicts was similar 
to that within most segmentary socicties, the narure and effectiveness 
of sanctions depending on the structural distance between the parties 
involved. Beyond a certain distance feud or war were the only 
recourse. It was only at this point that chiefs impinged actively upon 
the political and legal order. A chief did not intervene in disputes 
unless he felt that the fighting was so continuous as to menace his 
state, or if he were appealed to for assistance and 
Usually the appearance of Bi his sacred person, which plus retainers was 
also expensive to feed and maintain, was sufficient to halt the 
ienting Sot conic Nis tomers = capes: Seas 

ized military force to oppose against Ww 
fay neraenee: but was able to rely in need on the loyalty to his ssc 
presence of uncommitted clan sections, plus his own dependants, 
to raise a | extempore force either to quell the disrespectful, 
or to o force them to flee the state, In the state, as within the family and 
, authority theoretically stern and absolute was in practice 
and in all three the rules, which could not be challenged 
prance could be eluded by non-observance, or at worst, in major 
matters, by thon. 

Lineage affairs were left to bir 
intervening, even between lincages. more important chicts had 
bodies of retainers, consisting of clients bound by cattle gifts and 
councillors who enjoyed the joint statuses of lineage elders and 
courtiers, A chicf was the source of cattle and the centre of a network 
of economic and marital exchanges, receiving tribute and girls and 
in return dispensing hospitality, succouring the needy and providing 
wives for the loyal. But chiefs depended primarily on the moral 
influence of their ritual authority, Chictship was cherished and 
sacred. Chiefs observed special food taboos and rituals while a 
special etiquette was observed towards them, Ancient ritual offices 
amociated with the chiefihip were distributed several clans 


e elders, chiefs only rarely 





udly guarded as which linked their owners to the 
chictship. Above all what distinguished chiefs, and was the source 
of the fear and reverence towards them, was their relation- 
i Mca eae the prestige of their personal ancestor 
shrines; their connexion with particular ancient Lwo shrines; and, 
especially, their powers to control rain. 

The administrative organization of the Alur state was rudimen- 
tary, but it, and their organization, were more compre- 
hensive than those of their ncighbours, Alur domination was 
seioniesle weer or of their neighbours, indeed Alur ‘chicflets,’ 
sons or brothers of . were even ‘kidnapped’ by neighbouring 
groups who wanted to be ruled and protected by them. and ¢o 

ante aanty Eke reas esa ace tag a age 
Southall suggests that other reasons for the demand for chiefs lay in 
cee Ch areas peer) ate rece 0 nee sles 
believed in “their y to rule other peoples and in the superiority 
of their own way of life’ (p. 229), and communicated those feelings 
to their In so absorbed the charismatic qualities 
becilss Reuriakeedl aa ib people Abiaet: both becoming, in 
turn, agents of a further Communication 
between Alar and non-A sible because, unlike later 
Pibvckisid, SomsisideescNMie sss Chcte nitions ured. a eksillat 
poaen? tareudcocesre caample, non-Alur accepted the rain- 
capacities of chiefs as superior to, but not cissentially 
different from, their own practices, Also, just as in certain areas 
European rule was welcomed as putting an end to constant feuds 
and wars, Lendu and Okebo welcomed chiefs, but without thereby 
losing control of their own internal affairs, This latter was also a 
selfcontinuing process, for when one group called a ‘chieflet" to 
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protect it from another, that second group, for self-protection, often 

Such a type of political system, which combines ‘segmentary 
organization with rudimentary ‘specialized administrative institu- 
tions,’ Southall names the ‘segmentary state’; the type being 
intermediate between the famous types of the ‘primitive state’ 
and the ‘stateless society’ distinguished in the Liaselacten ro 
African Political i peo apter DX, The Alur System and Political 
Theory, is a well ed contribution to the study of the 


ton of political systems as the book is an excellent 










account and analysis of one such type. To students of both 
comparative politics and Nilotic societies this book will be of the 


greatest value. P. T, W. BAXTER, 
Justice and Judgment among the Tiv. By Pou! Bohannan. OUP. 
33 (for Internat, Afr. Inst.), 1957. Pp. 214. Price £2 


This book m a welcome addition to the growing 

literature on African law. Dr, Bohannan has addressed 

himself primarily to cxpounding—he himself would poeny prefer 
to say * he Tiv, a semi- 





translating "—the legal and jural notions of 

mself cthnographically, those with experience of law in other 
African societies will find in much of his account a good deal that is 

This emerges most plainly in his analysis of the structure of the fir, 
a Tiv concept which, as clsewhere in Africa, combines the notions of 
a court or tribunal and of the case which is being heard before it. 
The major feature of jir procedure is the absence of * pleading’ in the 
technical sense. The partics to a dispute present their case by way of 






‘statement,’ not in terms of the requirements of some legal category. 
Each side sets out to tell his side of the story, and where there is 


disagreement on a question of fact witnesses may be called to testify 
on oath. And of course the judges use their own knowledge of the 


sur circumstances to assess the validity of all testimony, 
inally, after questioning and counter-questioning, the members of 
the jir give a judgment which is less of a legal summing-up of the 





issues Involved—tor points of law are rarcly raised explicitly —than 
a homily or moral lecture, The purpose of the jir is not to apply 
laws, but to decide what is right in a particular case. 

The Tiv political system is built up around the principle of the 
segmentary lineage; the notions of centralized administration and 
authority are absent, so that the present office of ortaregh or ‘court 
member" carrics no claim to authority in traditional terms, Ac- 
cordingly, the modern Native Authority Court achieves decision 
not so much by enforcing law as by secking a judgment that will 
win the assent of the litigants in terms of the indigenous concept of 
jv. Bohannan remarks: ‘The importance of concurrence by the 
litigants cannot be over-emphasired.” But how is this concurrence 
achieved ? The author suggests that it is the opinion of the com- 
munity which forces concurrence, but this only serves to raise the 
question again in another form. One feels here that a perceptive 
analysis would have been considerably strengthened if Dr. Bohannan 
had placed rather less stress on jural structure, and rather more on 
padicial process within the jir, For example, he tells us that the Tiv, 
like the Lozi, have the concept of the ‘reasonable man," but we are 
not told how he enters into the process of litigation. The point of 
the ‘reasonable man" in Gluckman’s analysis is that he provides the 
judges with a valuable tool for getting on with the job of deading 


cases. In pre 





presenting their statements before a court, the litigants 
themselves evaluate their own behaviour and as ‘reasonable 


men"; concurrence is achieved because so often the litigant is 
condemned on the basis of his own cvaluation, From the material 
itself, and from scattered comments in the text, one suspects that a 
similar process is to be found in the Tiv jir, but Dr. Bohannan never 
presents a complete record of a case in which are set out the respec- 
tive statements of the parties, the various questions put to them, the 
obiter dicta of the judges, and all the other events which go to make 
up a court hearing. 

Hocbel has remarked that the study of primitive law, like Com- 
mon Law, must draw its generalizations from particular cases, cases 





id more cases—cases to be dissected and yied into their pri 
Gples. In the later chapters of the book, which deals with diffe 
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kinds of fir, Dr. Bohannan gives us cases in full measure—there are 
80 altogether—in which he discunes Tiv jural notions of marriage, 
contract and debt, wrongs and so on. However, the cases are used 
for purposes of illustration only, never as units of analysis, This is 
seen most clearly in the discussion of moots, which generally arise 
out of cases within the minimal segment of a lineage, and require 
ritual rather than legal coetendaic Tha taste are simply presented as 
large chunks of held data, and no attempt is made to relate them to 
the social settings, in all their complexity, within which they arise. 
This use of the case method, it seems to me, is related to Sharpay 
pre-occupation with Tiv concepts and their proper “translation,” 
snd his concern to explain the idiom and set of images in which a 

mle see their jural institutions. An alternative we of the case 
method ts that put forward by Llewellyn and Hocbel who regard 
each case as a study of men in conflict, institutions in tension, and 
laymen or craftsmen at work on resolution of the tension; in this 
way law and society are brought into relation, | have no doubt 
myself which approach is the more fruitful for the anthropologist. 
A. L. EPSTEIN 








Politics in an Urban African Community. By A. L. Epstein. 
Manchester (U.P. for Rhodes-Livingstone Inst.), 1958. 


34 ». iat, 254. Price £1 Bs. 
| The conduct of Africans on the Copperbelt, both in 


their relations with one another and with other bodies, cannot be 
explained in terma of their rues) pas but reflects processes at work 
within the urban social system, This is Dr. Epstein's principal thesis, 
and he argues it with considerable skill. Blending anthropological 
techniques with a historical approach, he analyses a serics of events 
which illustrate the factors structuring the Africans’ relations with 
the Administration, the mine managements, and among themselves, 
The Copperbelt Africans were long regarded as temporar 
visitors whose principal identifications were with their tribes of 
origin. The disturbances of 1935 showed that the Tribal Elders had 
little authority among the people but the attempt was made to 
extend the use of tribal institution: for administrative p by 
the creation of urban native courts and advisory councils. Effective 
leadership passed to the welfare societies and the better-cducated 
urban council representatives who criticized these courts as a further 
“intrusion of tribal government’ into the urban areas, The author 
discusses in some detail the progress of the African Mine Workers’ 
Union founded in 1948. On the flood of popularity after a successful 
strike the Union mustered overwhelming support for it: demand 
that the system of administration ious tribal representatives be 
brought to an end. Subsequently its membership fell away. Dr. 
Epstein holds that this was due to the growing cleavage between the 
interests of the clerical and underground workers, He then comsi 
a boycott attempted by the African National C 








press and shows 
how, in contrast to the unitary character of mine and mining union, 
Congress can be used as an instrument for promoting sectional 
interests. 

The final chapter, on the role of tribalism in urban life, is ex- 
ploratory. Dr. Epstein offers an analysis similar to that of J, Clyde 
Mitchell in The Kalela Dance, holding that while tribal sentiment as 
an integrating bond may be declining in urban areas, tribal affiliation 
may remain import in interpersonal relations, Most urban 
Africans evaluate wour among their fcllows in accordance with 
tribal norms, and in this context they respect the arbiters of tradi- 
tional custom (the underlying consensus on these matters is well 
displayed in the admirable chapter on ‘Court and Community’) 
Bur where African interests are opposed to European i 
membership is inrelevant and *tribalismn* is absent. M 











which sometimes appear to be ‘tribal’ in character may be emerging 
“economic classes,” The reiteration, however, of highly categorica 
expressions like “contradiction,” ‘cleavage’ and ‘incompatibility,' 


has a numbing effect argument less easy to follow 
than Mitchell's. The author's second major conclusion is that the 
urban social system it made up of many different sets of social 
relationships; in a changing socicty these are frequently of conflicting 
character and undergo modification as they interact, the inconsis~ 
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effected and by what criteria? One can guess how Dr. Epstem sees 
situational selection as relating to his theory of the social system, but 
the question requires fuller treatment. MICHAEL BANTON 


Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. By Rolend 
35 Oliver. London (Chatto © Windus), 1947. Pp. xvi, 968, 


19 plates, 3 text figs, 11 maps, Price £1 10s. | 

This is not a book on anthropology, but it is never- 
theless an indispensable concomitant to the history of African studies, 
and should be read by all Africanists. An appratal of Sir Harry 
Johnston's career was long overdue, and has now been provided by 
Dr. Oliver in a careful and well written study which throws new 
light on many aspects of the history of Africa in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century. Though all Africanists know of Johnston's 
linguistic and anthropological work (as exemplified in such books as 
The Kilimanjaro Expedition, British Central Africa, The Uganda 
Protectorate and the Comparative Study of the Banta and Semi-Bantu 
Languages, to name but a few), they do not all perhaps realize the 
part played by Johnston in the political development of Nigeria, 
Nyasaland, and British Fast Africa during the 20 years of his life 
in Africa, It was all very well for the late Mr. L. 8. Amery to call 
him “such a failure’ (p. wit); burt the results of Johnston's pioncer 
administrative work have endured. In the sphere of African studics, 
though his theories were often based on wrong assumptions, and his 
facts not always correct, his books have been a source of inspiration, 
and, let him deny it who will, it is hardly too much to say that 
without his foundation work African studies would today be the 

rer. 

PThe nature of the relations between Johnston and the Forcign 
Office, and in particular of the attitude of Sir Clement Hill, is 
probably new to many Afficanists, as also the story of the co- 
operation and conflict between Johnston and Rhodes. 

An interesting point, to which the author refers more than once, 
is the discrepancy between Johnston's accounts of various events as 
they appear in his diary and in his published works, for example, 
the fight against the Kibosho people as described in his diary, and as 
written up in The Kilimanjaro Expedition. In his explanation of this, 
Dr. Oliver points out that Johnston's character cannot be understood 
“without realizing that he was capable of this kind of deception’ 
(p. 66). But this ‘licence’ was not extended uw his scientific work. 

The book is well produced, with good illustrations (among them 
some old friends from The Uganda Protectorate), together with 11 
maps, including two sketch maps by Johnston showing his views on 
the division of Africa among the European powers. A bibliography 
of Johnston's works on Africa would have formed a useful con- 
clusion to an excellent book. G. W. B. HUNTINGPORD 


Africa in Transition. Edited by Prudence Smith. London (Reinhard), 
3 6 1948. Pp. xi, 179. Price 143, 


This is a collection of 19 short essays (originally 

talks broadcast by the B.B.C. on the Third Pro- 
gramme) by 16 authors with an introduction by Lord Hailey and a 
preface by Mrs. Prudence Smith. 

The central theme is how the lives of the African peoples in the 
Union and the Rhodesias are being transformed by the impact of 
European civilization, The subjects discused include housing, 
health and malnutrition, migrant labour, legal problems, personal 
values and witchcraft beliefs, and two essays are on the opposing 
theories of apartheid and integration. 

The publisher surmises that ‘the conclusions may well surprise and 
shock the intelligent reader who, im spite of his desire to learn about 
these subjects, has not until now been able to obtain an authoritative 
study in compact and understandable form,” The intelligent reader, 
shocked and surprised though he may be, will posibly hestate to 
form a final judgement on the racial conflict in Southern Africa on a 
presentation of the case which docs not profess to do more than view 

situation from one angle, which is the impact of European 
civilization on the African peoples. It is, surely, equally important 
to study the effect of the impact of an African environment on the 
European peoples in the Union and the Rhodesias. ; 
The theme of the impact of European civilization on the African 


is discused by experts in their own subjects and the articles are 
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excellent as far as they go. Bur the subjects chosen seem to illustrate 
chiefly the adverse effects of the impact, and litte if anything 1s 
revealed of the other side of the case. 

The book can, therefore, be recommended as a collection of 
authoritative, well written and interesting articles on certain 
selected aspects of the South African problem. a ee 

GEORGE BERESFORD-STOOKE 


Pageant of Ghana. Edited with an Introduction by Freda Wolfson. 
37 London (O.U.P.), 1968. Pp. xili, 266, 8 plates, 4 maps. 


Price fOr 105. 

This book is a chronological anthology compu 
from written records, mostly printed books. The first extract 1s trom 
Barros, a Portuguese factor and historian who served on the Gold 
Coast between 1525 and 1§32, and the last from Dr. Nkrumah's 
autobiography published to coincide with Independence. With 
three exceptions the writers either participated in or witnessed the 
events they describe. Interest is focused on people, African and 
European, and their reactions to cach other and events, Recent 
solitical developments are deliberately omitted, Presumably the 

ook is designed to provide background material for students and 
instructive delectation for the common reader. This it does well and 
also provides attractive refreshment for the alist. Hardly any 
dull writing is included with the cxception of five trivial snippets of 
journalism. A 36-page essay provides a critical survey of the sources 
and neatly relates the extracts to historical events. 

Extracts are grouped in four sections, of almost equal length, 
according to the main phases of European activity. During the first 
period, ending with the abolition of the Slave Trade, Europeans 
were tolerated as long as they remained in their forts and only 
fought each other. ‘These trader-navigators had mercenary interests 
but lively styles. Appropriately the concluding extract is from 
Thompson, the first missionary to the Gold Coast. During the next 
zo years the British subdued their rivals and the Coast piecemeal but 
came increasingly into conflict with the Ashanti. From this period 
officals and missionaries are more quoted than traders, During the 
third period, 1870-1900, Ashanti was beaten and colonial power 
consolidated. The extracts are maimly from travellers, missionaries 
and officials who wrote im response to the popular demand in 
England for knowledge about the geography and customs of the 
Dark Continent. From the final period, thar of ordered administra- 
tion and the development of nationalism, journalists and anthropo- 
logists are the principal sources. The names of Rattray, Cardinal, 
Danquah, Fortes and Busia are expectedly prominent. The antho- 
logy, in some ways, reveals as much about changing European 
attitudes as about Ghana. 

It is a pity thar the Bond of 1844 is not included (it would have 
occupied less than a page), because it is seldom read despite the 
almost mystical significance frequently ascribed to it, Crook's Gold 
(Coast Settlements has been ignored though it could have yielded some 
mteresting and rarely quoted first-hand reports, If the sponsors, 
West African Newspapers Limited, provide for this quality of book- 
production throughout the series Africanists will grow deeply in 
their debt. P. T. W. BAXTER 


Les Langues Négro-Africaines. By L. Homlurger. Paris (Payot), 
38 1957. Pp. 343, map. Price 1,200 fr, 


[ reviewed the English verston (1949) of the first 
edition of this book (which appeared m 1941) in MAN, 
1949, 141. There seems to be little to add to the criticisms made 
there, since we are told on p. 63 that ‘comme nous espérons que des 
etudes linguistiques mspirecs par nos conclusions éclairciront beau- 
coup de problémes, nous n'avons pas cru devoir modihier notre 
texte.” In consequence there has been no revision of most of the 
book, and no attempt made ether to correct errors of (in spite of 
the author's claim) to bring the bibliography up to date. Moreover, 
sme the first chapter ($3 pages) 1s in the nature of an ethnographical 
sketch of Africa, it is quite mexcusable to make no reference cither 
in the text or in the bibliography to the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
of which at beast 31 parts had been published by 1955. 
It is in the author's shift of ground that the book differs from the 
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previous edition. In 1941 she believed in the Egyptian origin of the 
*Negro-African” languages, and claimed that the link between 
ancient Egyptian and the others was a hypothetical language which 
she called *Saharian.” Now, however, she takes the Dravidian 
languages as the source, or rather, in her own words, ‘les langues 
vidiennes ct l'égyptien ancien dérivent d'une source commune 
qu a du étre une langue parlée dans le bassin de I'Indus vers la fin 
u 4° millénaire av. J.-C." This new theory, she claims, docs not 
clash with her previous one; it merely extends the field, and by it 
she gets a great ‘Indo-Egypto-Negro-African’ family. The last 
chapter of the book (XID) is the only new part. It replaces the original 
Chapter XI which dealt with ‘L’origine égypticnne des langues 
ncgro-atricaines, and is entitled "Le Sindo-Africain.” | can only say 
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that much of her argument seems unconvincing, though she tries to 
cover herself by vying at the beginning ‘la multiplicité des fairs... 
ne permet pas de les commenter ni de les expliquer, I faudrait un 
volume entier..." But I do like the statement on p. 323 that ‘les 
Bantous répresentent un Etat organisé par des Canaras, mais les 
popuieeions assujettics employaicnt des mots pris 4 ’Egypticn avant 
‘organisation de cet Etat’! 

While there is perhaps some excuse for writing names of African 
tribes “de facon que les lectcurs francais les prononcent correcte- 
ment’—like Foultoulde, Lotouko, Souk—it is surely not necessary 
to write Massal; and there 5 a most misleading statement on p. 14 
that ‘on a signalé des dialectes hébreux parlés par les Falachas," 

G. WB. HUNTINGFORD 


AMERICA 


Mixtec Ethnohistory: A Method of Analysis of the Codical 
3 Art. Bt Philip Dark, Oxford (Clarendon Press) (London: 


O.U.P.), 1958. Pp. 62, 7 text figs., 2 tables, Price £1 wos. 
The Mixtec form one of several important linguistic 
groups of ancient Mexico each of which made important contri- 
butions to pre-Columbian culture. The Mixtec still occupy much 
of the western part of the State of Oaxaca, south-cast of Mexico 
City. To the east of them lie their old enemies, the Zapotec, whose 
territory extends to the southem part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
For archxologists, the term Mixtec has been a convenient catch-all 
for more than one style of art manifest in certain forms of poly- 
chrome pottery and in the concertina-like books painted with 
scenes and hieroglyphs which we term codices, Research by the 
Mexican scholar, Alfonso Caso, has proved by the decipherment of 
the glyph of a certain town that a number of the pictorial codices 
are definitely Mixtec, as had long been suspected. These codices, 
with which by happy chance England is well endowed, are historical 
in contrast to the divinatory coxlices of the Borgia group. 

Pictures and glyphs of dates, persons, and towns illustrate the 
lives of chiefs. Birth, marriage, battle and death are painted with a 
brevity faintly reminiscent of the Biblical ‘and Cush begat Nimrod,’ 
save that an umbilical cord represents birth, a couple seated on a 
mat or ceremonially bathing represent marriage, and a tidy 
‘mummy" bundle, death. 

Oaxaca and the Mixtec have had a strange fascination for English- 
men. Three centuries ago Thomas Gage wanted to settle there: 
“celia Nuttall brought that gem of Mixtec painting, the Zouche- 
Nuttall codex, to the attention of the world; Constantine Rickards, 
British consul in Oaxaca, devoted his spare time to Oaxacan pre- 
history; A. P. Maudslay spent much time there, tending a gold 
mine in Zavaleta which he had inherited; Cooper Clark published 
the life of “Eight Deer” as recorded in Mixtec codices; Long (with 
apologies to Ireland) followed with other commentaries, and 
Burland has recently published on the Selden roll. 

Dark, the latest in this succession, gives us a methodological 
handling of the genealogical material in Mixtec codices with 
special reference to the Codices Bodley and Selden. His book does 
not make easy reading. Although he deals with this intricate 
material, there is no illustration to help the reader who must turn 
to the reproductions of these two codices published over a century 
ago in a very rare and expensive work. The introductory chapter 
assumes that the general reader possesses a quite wide knowledge 
of the Mixtec and their neighbours, yet it has staterments—for 
example, that Teotihuacan ceased in a.p. 1068—which the specialist 
must find disconcerting. 

Despite the tithe, the work really deals only with plotting genea- 
logies, For tabulation purposes pictorial conventions are sede re 
ideographic symbols which, in turn, give place to letters or alpha- 
betic numerals, For example, 1 in circle stands for a picture of a man 

a woman seated facing cach other, the female being on the left; 
2 in circle is the same except that the man is on the left; 3 in circle is 
like 2 in circle except that the woman turns her back on the man. 
From there on the symbols get more complex, and it is hard to 
believe that anyone could master them except after constant practice, 
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but these are, so to speak, work sheets. Various methods of punch- 
card classification are also discussed. 

These techniques are used for the construction of genealogical 
tables for the Selden and Bodley codices. In preparing Bice Dak 
made some new interpretations, notably of what he believes, 
corectly it would appear, to be the convention for linking grand- 
children with their grandparents. His Bodley sequence is of 674-700 
years (27 or 28 generations of 25 years each), whereas Caso reaches 
778 years. Dark does not utilize the data on birthdays. In same cases 
the entries are defective but when complete wit year and day 
glyphs they give exact intervals between generations, and these 
Caso utilizes, Two very interesting products of Dark’s research are 
evidence of three, perhaps four, brother-sister marriages, and a 
strong probability that a mat woven with double strands in a kind 
of twill work denotes a person twice married, 

This book offers us the ingredients and recipe for making the cake 
and an anticipatory lick of the spoon; we | forward to a pleasant 
banguect in a subsequent volume. J. ERIC §. THOMPSON 


The Sixteenth-Century Pokom-Maya: A Documentary 
Analysis of Social Structure and Ar logic: 
A() Setting. By 5. W. Miles. Trans. Amer, Philos, Soc., 
? N.S., Vol. XLVI, Part 4, pp. 733-781, 4 text figs. 
Philadelphia (Amer. Philos. Soc.), 1947. Price $2 


The study under review is an important, although not entirely 
new, approach to the reconstruction of the social, political and 


religious structure of a socicty. The methods used are similar to 
those utilized in regular ethnographical research except that 
historical documents and archeological reports have been used as 
sources rather than personal contact with informants, The objectives 
of the author were twofold: to examine and synthetize the linguistic, 
traditional, religious, and archaological information available in 
order to define a historical background for the sixteenth-cenrur 
Pokoman and the relations of the Pokoman to other Maya peoples 
and the Mexican Pipil; and utilizing every source of data available 
to reconstruct and examine the social and political organizations of 
the Pokoman and place them in a comparative historical frame. 
Both objectives have been admirably achieved and the author 
should be congratulated upon the success of this study, | 

The author, after evaluating all the documentary sot presents 
the historical setting as Part . From a study of these 





ably mapped the extent of Pokoman habitation during the sixteenth 
century and presents a sound hypothesis of the origins of the 
historical Pokoman, Although the identification of any archao- 
logical complex with a particular prehistoric ethnic group is risky 
business, Tam of the opinion, based on My own excavations in the 
Antigua region, that the Pokoman extended even into this area 
during Post-Classic times. On the other hand, the presence of 
Pokoman groups in Copan, as suggested by the author, may be 
questioned, a 
Part Il ts devoted to a reconstruction of si Poko- 


man kinship, political structure and settlement patterns. sci. h 
the author wishes to restrict herself to the reconstruction of the 
sixteenth-century Pokom-Maya, I believe that some comparisons 
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based on ethnographical of modern Pokoman towns by 
Gillin, Tumin, and Goubaud would have added greatly to the valuc 
of the study. [ also regret that there was no mention made of 
Dr. Robert Wauchope’ $ pioncer study of 1947 where historical 
sources were first wed in the reconstruction of Qui ya and 
Cakchiquel political history. Nevertheless, | am convinced that 
Miss Miles's study of the sixteenth-century Pokom-Maya will stir 
Middle and South American archzologists and ethno-historians to 
undertake much-needed studies of a similar nature. 

STEPHAN FP. pp BORHEGYI 


Die Hieroglyphen der Maya-Handschrift. By Giinter Zimmer- 
mann. Universitit Hamburg, Abhand!. aus dem Gebiet der 
A] Auslandstunde, Vol. LXII, Ser, B (Vilkerkunde, Kultur- 
geshicute und Sprachen), Vol. XXXIV. Hamburg (Cram, 

de Gruyter), 1956. Ei 174. Price DM. 28 
This is pri much needed catalogue of all occurrences of 
Se igh te ewe rng eas ya codices; it replaces the 
Gates oguc, published in 1931, which left much to he desired. 
has developed a very helpful method of designating 
by numbers and & system of punctuation the com eclements of 
a compound glyph. For example, 1.79: 1342: 14 indicates that main 
sign pet ae to the left and affix 79 above with affix 14 post- 
fixed below. Affixes are numbered 1 to 99; for head forms and parts 
of the body, numbers 100 to 699 are reserved; animal and bird 
glyphs are allotted mumbers Joo to 1299; and conventionalized 
glyphs start at 1300, Zimmermann has greatly expanded my category 
of augural glyphs, assigning to each a positive oF negative aspect, 
corresponding to my good and bad grouping, an arrangement alse 
by Barthel but which finds no place m Knorozov's attempts 
to read the ns . Zimmermann brings together the 
glyphs which represent ‘offerings to form a new category. Some of 
he ares na appellee ot, Be celeriac Rani 
assigned to the group as a result of Zimmermann’s comparative 
. The author is to be congratulated on an outstanding contri- 
atic to this very specialized study. J. ERIC 5. THOMPSON 


The North American Indian Orpheus Tradition: A Contribu- 
tion to Comparative Religion. By Ake Hultkrante, 

4“) Exhnol. Mus. of Sweden, Stockholm, Monog. Ser., Publ. 

No. 2. Stockholm, 1957. Pp. 340. Price $7 

joe this excellent and scholarly monograph is presented 

ig asa contribution to the comparative study of religions, it may 

the case that many readers will be more attracted by its 

tenes to discover and discuss a psychological basis for the Orpheus 

tradition as it is widely oe among the North American Indians, 

This attempt is made only after a very thorough presentation and 

analysis of the distribution and versions of the © 
first shown that, in spite of the inevitable variations which conform 
to local cultural differences, the tradition maintains a remarkable 
constancy both of plot and of its underlying apenas Then the 
main features of the Orpheus tale as compared with other eschato- 
logical narratives in the same communities are considered in detail, 
sae cones is laid upon the nature of the obstacles which are 

mpg ar Jil repre tard from the land of 

the the ving that of the dead, to the ritual character of the middle 
period before return to the everyday world, and to a revivification 
which ‘takes the form of a slow, progressive process of “normaliza~ 
tion,” corresponding tothe convalescence and recovery of a scriously 
ill seca (p-_ 399). Historical analysis, which attempts to set the 

various basic forms and variants of the legend into a general order 
of dine tine sequence, then leads to the suggested psychological origina- 
thon of the story and to its social significance. 

The Orpheus tradition i in North America, it is maintained, must 
be understood against an American background, What- 
ever may be truc about its devi vubscus Saco satiee sesaeees: 
Dr. Hultkrantz is convinced that the story derives directly from ‘the 
narrative of a shaman’s ecstatic journey to the land of the dead," 
made so as to bring to life some seriously ill person. The whole story 
then has what, at the stage of its origin and growth, would be 
regarded as a direct factual basis. How im the course of its wide 
dispersion and development it gained various accretions and changes 


rpheus story. Ir is 
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of emphasis is considered in detail. In particular there is a most 
interesting attempt to show the part played by the tradition m 
shaping rites connected with belicfs about life after death, with 
considerable ee to the "ghost dance." 

For the style of its presentation, its abundant documentation, and 
the general interest of the author's ideas, this can fairly be regarded 
asa model monograph. Perhaps a few years ago it would have been 
objected that the psychological interpretations offered deal only 
with the “manifest content’ of the Orpheus legend. But from the 
pomt of view of their si for the student of society, It can 
well be argued that the face value of folk products, and a study of 
their direct social derivation, arc of outstanding Tere 

F. C. BARTLETT 


Other Men's Skies. By Robert Bunker. Bloomington (Indiana U.P.), 


- 1946, Pp. 296 

43 This is an extraordinarily interesting book. It has 
been written by an ex-official of the U.S. Indian 
Service—new style—to show the application, in the Pucblo Indian 
field, of John Collier’s policy as Secretary of the Department of 
Indian Affairs, and what the Pueblo Indians are doing to cope with 
their own modem problems; and also to discuss how they can best 
be led to take more responsibility, to believe in their own capacity 
for self-admunistration, to make up their minds what they want, aad 
to use the Indian Service as their instrument for getting it. And, 
possibly, as a protest against what Mr. Bunker finds reactionary in 
the policy of Mr. Collier's successor? Mr. Bunker (who gives us 
some penetrating studics of Indian leadership and Indian political 
sense) would have the Federal official abandoning all coercion, 
merely standing by to give such advice and help as the pucblo 
council may request. It is good news that the native governments 
have survived the oppressive paternalism of the past, and obviously 
the Collier policy has paid dividends, But Mr. Bunker might have 
a more about its effects on the liquor problem, When, in 1910-11, 
‘Pussyfoot’ Wilson was given a free hand to supprest the 
athe, his actions were certainly arbitrary—he bypassed the lawful 
blo authorities—nevertheless a great improvement in health and 

I happiness resulted. Now we hear of drunkenness returning to the 
eastern pucblos and appearing on the opt reservation, where 40 
years ago it was unknown, Will the restored powers of the native 
councils suffice to control itr? What penaltics will they be allowed to 
inflict? Again, post-war changes in housing, nutrition, dress and 
heating have been revolutionary: how will the fuel supply stand 
up to them? Can the councils cope with the desructive forces 
: g from Los Alamos to the Tewa villages? It will be seen 
that Pueblo problems are full of interest for our own Colonial Civil 
Service trainee, who can study here on a small scale experiments 

that he may have to try on populations of many thousands. 

What Mr, Bunker writes on the influence of ex-soldiers on their 
puchlos is impressive, His account of the Zufi Shalko usefully 
ot M. Cazeneuve's. Mr. Inglis’s line drawings are very 

itt 

But in fact there is no part of this book that one would willingly 
rTuLSs. BARBARA AITKEN 


Eastern Ojibwa:Grammiatical Sketch, Texts and Word List. 
44 By Leonard Bloomfield, Ann Arbor (U. of Michigan P.), 


(1957) Ted ete 271. Price $10 
and scholarly study by the late Sterling 
Professor of Cingutities at Yale was virtually complete when Bloom- 
field died in 1949. but has been given its final editorial revision by 
another A! of note, in the of Charles F. Hockett 
of Cornell. Bloomfield’ ¢ data and texts were collected in 1938 from 

a single Ojibwa informant, Andrew Medler. Medler was born in 

educated in part at Carlisle Indian School, and long 
resident on the Walpole Island B.eserve in Ontario, and thus equipped 
to pinpoint dialect and intrusive forms in the language. 

The Grammatical Sketch, including a valuable chapter on syntax, 
takes up roughly half of the book, and is followed by 888 specimen 
sentences. The Word List occupies 37 pages, and there are 33 texts 
with translations. For the linguist these have the advantage of 
presenting some variant forms of the same story, recorded at differ- 
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ent times or by different hands; the close concordance of the several 
versions 1s an index of the accuracy of the work. For the non- 
specialist in American languages (among whom I must be counted) 

texts offer much of interest, ranging as they do over varied 
facets of the personal experience and traditional lore of an intel- 
ligent and perceptive Indian living in the later stages of his people's 
cultural transition. 

Central Algonkian linguages, of which Eastern Ojibwa is one, 
are still spoken to some extent north and south of the Great Lakes 
and west to Saskatchewan. Bloomficld’s work should provide a 
model and a yardstick for comparative studies of other members of 
the group. GEOFFREY TURNER 


A Pictorial History of the American Indian. By Oliver La 
4 5 Farge. London (Deutsch), 1958. Pp. 272. Price 03 35. 


riting for the a se th an easy conversational 

style, La Farge packs his eleven brief chapters with an 
admirable quantity of sound ethnological and historical information, 
and corrects numerous commonly held misconceptions in both 
fields. His material is organized on the pattern of Ruth Underhill’s 
more exhaustive Red Man's America, and like the latter seldom 
trespasses above the Canadian border except to treat of the North- 
west Coast peoples. A very wide net has been cast for the pictorial 
content. Much use is made of contemporary pictures, from John 
White's Virginia drawings to phowerees Some of them are 
familiar enough; others, even to the specialist, are not. Photographs 
of muscum dioramas are legitimately employed for the illustration of 
vanished or undiluted cultures, and there are many reproductions 
of paintings by modern Indian artists. Most important, the captions 
are informative and critical, drawing attention where necessary to 
inaccuracies or inconsistencies in the picture. The quality of re- 
production, of the coloured plates in particular, is probably the best 
that can be expected at the price. Some misprints are less casily 
forgiven. 

This is a ‘popular’ book that could do a great deal of good by 
achieving popularity, especially with the American public to whom 
it is poeny addressed. Certain elements in that public, however, 
would find the author's home truths unpalatable; without senti- 
mentalizing, La Farge—an old New Dealer—speaks his mind as 
freely on past wrongs as on the present governmental vacillations 
and local dscviniaibes which continue to hinder the advancement 
of an obstinately expanding minority, GEOFFREY TURNER. 


Village and Plantation Life of Northeastern Brazil 
| H. W’, Hutchinson. Seattle (U. of Washington P.), 
4 Pp. x, 199. Price $3.50 
study of the structure, organization and made o 


This monograph is a most thorough and complete 
ife of the sugar 
plantations in a small area of the state of Bahia in north-castern 
Brazil. It is the result of over a year’s fieldwork and of considerable 
literary research into the history. 
conceptions associated with them, the family and religion. Parti- 
cularly valuable are the two chapters on the history of the area, which 
is largely the history of sugar-growing in South America with 
local peculiarities. There Sy constant reference to the historical 
background out. This enables the reader to understand the 
forces at work in this type of economy, and the effects which they 
have on society, far better than a more limited ‘static’ study would 
do. The final chapter on recent changes is especially interesting in 
the light of the previous history of the sugar communities. 
Mr. Hutchinson combines description and analysis with admirable 
clarity of style and the various piheis discussed are presented in 
due order and concisely. Details of individuals and families and of 
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patticular events are particularly striking, as, for example, the 
behevione of various classes of at a party given by the author 
and designed to include and combine people ati every level 
society. My one criticism is that the inclusion of more case historics 
and particular incidents, allied with the actual comments of the 
ple concerned, would have served to illustrate the points made 
Coster than any amount of description. In such small and conser- 
vative communities there must be many picturesque incidents, seen 
or recalled, and 2 use of these from time to time conveys the reality 
of life as much as, if not more than, the continual use of formal 
analysis. AUDREY J. BUTT 


Understanding Minority Groups, Edited by Joseph B. Gittler, with 

contributions by John Collier, Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 

47 Joseph B. Gittler, Theodore H. Haas, Oscar Handlin, 
Clarence Senior and Dorothy Swaine 


John LaFarge, S.J., Wayne A. R. Leys, Ira de A. Reid, 
s Thomas, New York (Wiley) and 
London (Chapman & Hall), 1996, Pp. xiii, 139. Price 61 Gs. 

This is an attempt to cover as much ground as is posible in a 
middle-size volume, and to give authoritative information on cach 
section, S50 we have ten authors, ten styles and ten approaches, a 
certain amount of information and a great deal of propa and 
moral indignation. The common purpose of the authors docs not 
seem to be ‘understanding’ minority groups, but rather moral 
persuasion directed at the intolerant majority. Sections heavil 
saturated with emotionally loaded words are inters , with 
statistical information which is factual and probably objective, but 
lacks the human touch necessary for true understanding. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book is not without value, 

pechy for the anthropologist. It presents some information on the 
scope of the problem of minority sub-cultures within the United 
States: the religious sub-culture of Catholicism, the ethnic groups of 
Indians, Negroes, Japanese and Puerto Ricans, and the peculiar 
combination of religious and racial elements which characterizes 
the Jews. The historical background of these groups and of their 
present status in the American society is given much more promi- 
nence in this volume than any attempt at psychological or socio- 
logical analysis, In fact there is hardly any psychology in this book 
—and too much preaching is bad psychology. T. GRYGIER. 


Scientific Societies in the United States. By Ralph S. Bates, 
4 g New York (Cohenbia U.P.) (U.K. agents: OUP), 


1958. Pp. ag7. Price jo2 12s. 

Aside from giving a significant fragment of culture 
history, the value of this second edition of the history of scientific 
societies in the United States lies in the light which it throws on 
parallel developments in the sciences, As one might suspect, 
anthropoloyry is not so well represented as some of the other sciences 
because part of its subject matter is taken to fall in the humanities 
and social sciences and therefore ‘outside the scope of this book' 
(p- 112), 

Even superficial knowledge indicates that the ties between the 
United States and Britain in respect of the development of scientific 
oman are closer than is ordinarily realized, the American 
were founded within a year of cach other, 1842 and 1843 respec= 
tively, and both were preceded by societies devoted to ‘ antiquities,” 
A supplementary approach which handled only those societies in 
one subject would make this wider national coverage possible and 
anthropology could well be treated in this way. The very fact that 
anthropology crosses the boundaries between the sciences as 
classically defined would yield a valuable slant on modern culture 

istory. Surely the time ts ripe for a history of anthropological 
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An Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations. By 
| J. Henry Richardson. London (Allen & Unwin), 1954. 

4 4 Pp. 442. Price {1 10s. Strikes: A Study in Industrial 
Conflict. By K. G. J. C. Knowles, Oxford (Blackwell), 

1952. Pp, ix, 321. Price (2 25. 
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In its arrangement, Professor Puichardson's book reflects a ten- 
dency in industrial studies to focus greater attention upon relation- 
ships within the as napa employment has bred a spirit of 

depe ¢ amongst workpeople generally, in their relationshi 
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this and other reasons, become a more difficult job. More and more, 
research has been directed to the study of the social and psychological 
factors which affect relationships in factories, and its results have 
stimulated the development of new techniques of management 
designed to increase cfhoiency and promote greater co-operation. 
To my knowledge, this is the first British introductory textbook on 
industrial relations which deals at all fully with these techniques. 
Nearly a third of the space is devoted to these matters, with sections 
on Personnel Management, Motion and Time Study, Profit Sharing 
and Co-partnership, and Joint Consultation. Various methods of 
incentive wage payment are also fully discussed, 

But Profesor Richardson does not neglect the institutional 
framework. The student who wishes for a concise and accurate 
description of the machinery of collective bargaining, of the struc- 
ture of Trade Unions, and of the place of the State in our system, 
will find it here. He will also be introduced to some of the unsolved 
problems in the field, and will find an account of the attempts 
which are being made, in Britain and abroad, to solve them. 
Professor Piichardson’s practical experience at the LL.O., and 
within the British system, lend great authority to his views, 

The book is marred by the too frequent intrusion of the author's 
own "philosophy" of industrial relations, There are too many 
‘oughts” and “shoulds.” For example, the discussion of Joint Con- 
sultation reads in places like a list of “Do's and Don'ts’ for prospec- 
tive personnel managers. Since many of the issues touched upon are 
still controversial an account of these controversics would have been 
valuable. The absence of such an account gives parts of the book a 
certain flatness. | would have wished for more case material to 
Wustrate the principles discussed; this would have enlivened the 
narrative. As it 1, stretches of the book make heavy going for the 
student. | believe that these shortcomings go far to explain why An 
Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations has had less than the 
success it deserves, 

Strikes does not concentrate on workshop conflicts. Yee Mr. 
Knowles's study, a detailed analysis of strike movenients and their 
causes and consequences, helps explain why others have begun to do 
so. By using official statistics and the considerable descriptive 
literature on strikes, he is able to show a marked downward trend 
in the magnitude and duration of strikes in Britain, over the last 14 
years or so. He also shows that in the same period strikes have tended 
to become slightly more frequent but shorter, invelving less man- 
hours lost. All this reflects a change in the strategy and tactics of the 
trade unions in response to a changed political and economic climate. 
On the whole, the unions have adopted a more moderate attitude 
and employers have co-operated to nmprove the machinery of 
negotiation. Bur many of the short strikes that we have witnessed, 
particularly smee the war, have been “wnofficial,” and in a number of 
cases they have taken the form of strikes ‘agaist the Union.’ The 
persistence of ‘unofficial strikes’ can be partly explained as a protest 
against the tardiness typical of large-scale bureaucracy, or in terms 
of reluctance on the part of trade-union leaders to support strike 
movements. Bur these explanations, and cxplanatrons in terms of the 
movement of economic variables, will not suffice, and one has to 
consider what Knowles calls the ‘imponderables." Hundreds of 
workers have been known to* down tools’ over issues like the timing 
of tea breaks, These strikes call for a study of factory social structure 
if they are to be adequately explamed, or for a study of the motives 

Matagers and work le. Mr. Roowles is aware of this, burt it 
was not the purpose of his study to look closely at strikes of this 
kind. He contents himsclf with shrewd asides, 

In addition to the analysis of trends, and of the causes and conse- 
quences of strikes, the book contains the best inventory that | know 
of the weapons which lie to the hand of workers, in their efforts to 
preserve or improve their wages and working conditions, Tokcn 
strikes, guerrilla strikes, sit-down strikes, stay-in strikes, sympathetic 
strikes, etc., ctc.; and the “by-forms’ of industrial warfare, ca’ canny, 
working to nile, boycotts, union labels, and other means of bringing 
pressure on employers, are all fully discused. The circumstances 
which dictate the chotce of weapon are also indicated. This account 
inakes fascinating reading, even for the tex uci reader, for 
material is asembled from many periods and places. 

In assessing the consequences of strikes, Knowles is able to demon- 
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strate what has been suspected by many observers, that the economic 
losses due to strikes are small in comparison to losses due to ab- 
sentecism. | suspect that they are very much smaller than the 
loses duce to the more subtle expressions of industrial conflict, 
such as ca’ canny. But the strike is the most dramatic and public 
expression of industrial conflict, and in consequence its harmful 
effects are often exaggerated. It is hardly ever suggested that it may 
have beneficial effects, but Mr. Knowles does not neglect to con- 
sider what evidence there is for this viewpome, 
This is the first full-scale attempt to assemble the mass of material 
on strikes, and it succeeds brilliantly. One hopes for a second volume 
covering recent events and drawing upon some of the valuable 
sociological studies which have been published since the book went 
co press, TOM LUPTON 


Social Change in South-West Wales. By T. Brennan, E. WW’. 
5 O (Cooney and H. Pollins. London (Watts), 1954. Pp. viii, 


200. Price Jt 15. 

Professor Emrys Bowen has recently described an 
anthropological approach to studies in Wales as being the technique 
of penctrating a bechive and studying the behaviour within it. But, 
he continued, even within the hive the observer never becomes a 
bee. The weakness of this study is that the observers watched the 
beehive from outside as if through the glass wall. As such it 15 a 
useful book for social anthropologists to read. Ir will give them by 
similarity and contrast an idea of the advantages and disadvantages 
of their own methods as against those of sociology. It is not a bad 
book despite its omissions, but is not as good as three years’ work 
by six trained observers ought to be. If cach of the six had spent 
18 months in personal observation in one village of the area, they 
could have given a better and more accurate picture of South-West 
Wales. There is one omission which is almost incredible to anyone 
who lives in South Wales and that is any reference to Rugby 
Football. | consider that it is difficult to over-estimate the associa- 
tional importance of Rugby football clubs, let alone their role in 
social class and even geographical mobility, Ministers of religion, 
trade union leaders and ex-coal-owners who have Rugby con- 
fast or have been in Welsh Trials make certain that interviewers 

now it. 

No chapel, trade union of political organization can draw a 
crowd from West Wales to Cardiff as a Rugby International docs, 
and, perhaps more significant, these ‘respectable’ institutions can not 
keep the crowds away from Cardiff Arms Park however urgent the 
situation. 

Another aspect of the authors’ failure to get below the surface is 
their equation of militancy in the mining industry and going on 
strike (pp. 83 and 164). In fact throughout the South Wales coalfield 
it is recognized that while the strike weapon is the method of the 
East, ‘ca’ canny’ or going slow is, for good economic and historical 
reasons, the weapon of the anthracite coalfield in the West. Indeed 
there is evidence that the West is the most militant area within coal- 


The authors’ statements about where Communists come from 
and who votes for them within the Miners’ Union (eg. p. 148, 
note 2) are quite wrong as any Miners’ Official in South Wales 
could have told them. For instance, Arthur Homer, the Communist 
National General Secretary of the N.U.M., started his career as an 
Area Offtcial within the survey area, For many years the West has 
regularly returned left-wing members to the Cardiff Executive. 
Again the authors’ dichotomy between ‘getting-on’ economically 
on the one hand and the respected chapel-leader and trade unionist 
on the other (p. 8) is insufficiently analysed even in the light of their 
own evidence (p. 102). 

They make many other statements which are inadequately under- 
stood of analysed. ‘Nationalization has no doubt increased the 
possibiliry of advancement" (p. $4) is one example; the inconsistency 
alleged between inviting the Manager to dinner and being the 
“spearhead of the proletarian revolution’ is another. 

The statistical basis of their questionnaire technique also seems 
to me, as an amateur in this field, dubious: 212 responses from $41 
churches approached and 198 from 473 trade union branches hardly 
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seems fo Mme to justify even their cautious comment (p, 81): ‘Such 
a return can be considered satisfactory," 

When this book first appeared it was reviewed in the Welsh 
press unfavourably, because its conclusions were, it was said, already 
well known. This is not a valid criticism, More to the point is that 
the conclusions, although they cannot be disputed, are superficial, 
not well analysed, and drawn from doubtful evidence. 

The authors might also be reproached for missing, in their 
discussion of the erisis brought to the Welsh way of life by pros- 
penty, the prospect of unemployment and slump which has now 
overwhelmed their survey area. Despite this, it must be admitted 
that the authors have collected together information which if treated 
critically would form a useful shorthand introduction to anyone con- 
templating an intensive study of a village or town in South-West 
Wales. RONALD FRANKENBERG 


The Family Life of Old People. By Peter Townsend. London 


(Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1957. Pp. xvi, 284. Price 
5] £1 108, 

This book is one of several reports sponsored by the 
Institute of Community Studies and deals with the structure of 
family life, especially in relation to the older members of the 
community. The enquiry was made in the district of Bethnal Green 
in East London. This painstaking and well documented study 
deserves the attention of those concerned with the many, and 
growing, problems of old age. The author's conclusion is that the 
enquiry suggests that the extended family—grandparent, parent, 
child—is slowly adjusting to new circumstances, not disintegrating. 
To me who spent many years on the border of Bethnal Green the 
interview feports and quotations from diaries kept by old people 
(part of the appendix) provided particularly interesting reading: 
both are evidence of a task skilfully and sympathetically done. In 
spite of social change and the upheaval caused by two wars, family 
solidarity seems to have changed little since the early years of the 
century— Mum and Dad" still remain at the centre of the family 
group. ROBERT H, HYDE 


Primitive Kuppelbauten in Europa. By Gerhard Roh is. Munich 
5 9) (Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss), 1997, Pp. 37, 24 plates, U6 text 


figs. 
This work by Gerhard Rohlfs provides a detailed 
survey of corbelled stone huts, cylindrical stone huts with conical 
stone roofs, terraced stone huts, and stone huts of similar types, 
largely from southern Italy, southern France, Spain and the Mediter- 
rancan region generally, Almost a hundred examples are illustrated 
by clear line drawings and photographs in a supplement of 24 plates, 
The sections dealing with the Mediterranean region, where the 
author has carried out field work over a number of years, are well 
documented and adequately treated but elsewhere an apparent lack 
of knowledge of the relevant literature has resulted in a somewhat 
distorted picture. This is particularly noticeable in the distribution 
map of corbelled stone huts in Europe, where, outside the Mediter- 
ranean area, the only other occurrences are mapped on a tiny insct 
map of the British Isles, showing the corbelled huts of the Hebrides 
and south-west Ireland, No reference is made to the work of 
Frangoise Henry on the corbelled huts of France and south-west 
Ireland, to the studies of Estyn Evans, Ake Campbell and R. H. 
Buchanan in Ireland, to the Welsh corbelled pigstics described by 
lorwerth Peate, or to the corbelled ash houses of Dartmoor, Derby- 
shire and elsewhere. Although these are not actually used as dwel- 
lings they are undoubtedly survivals of hut types and belong to the 
same class as the corbelled huts described by the author. Examples 
from Norway, Sweden and Iceland are briefly mentioned as an 
addendum bur they are not included on the distribution map. 
With so many localities omitted the significance of the distribu- 
ton of corbelled hut constructions is lost. When fully mapped, the 
area occupied by corbelled huts is strikingly similar to that of the 
neolithic megalithic collective tombs, indicating a strong connexion 
een the two. Further confusion arises from using the same 
symbol to indicate true corbelled bechives, circular terraced stone 
buildings and rectangular buildings with pyramidal stone roofs. 
It is by no means established that the terraced buildings of Minorca, 
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Tarragona and the Dalmatian coast have the same origin as the 
corbelled bechives and until more detailed research has been carried 
out it would have been preferable if different symbols had been 
employed for the main classifications. ie 

These comments refer largely to omissions rather than to the 
material actually presented and there is no doubt that this detailed 
summary of the literature on corbelled stone huts in the Mediter- 
rancan region will prove of extreme value to students of folk 
building, who will particularly appreciate the thorough photo- 
graphic supplement. Read in conjunction with Francoise Henry's 
work in France and Ireland (‘Early [rish Monasteries, Boat-Shapec 
Oratorics and Beehive Huts," County Louth Arch, j., Vol. XI, 1948, 
pp. 296-304; and “Early Monasteries, Bechive Huts and Dry-Stone 
Houses in the Neighbourhood of Caherciveen and Waterville (Co. 
Kerry),’ Proc, R. Ir, Acad., Vol. LVIIL, 1957, pp. 45-166) and with 
the summary of the literature on corbelled huts published by R.. H. 
Buchanan (“Corbelled Structures in Lecale, County Down," Ulster 
J. Arch. Vol. XIX, 1956, Pe. 92-112) this contribution provides a 
good overall picture of corbelled and allied structures in Europe and 
further afield. 

In the appendix Rohlfs mentions a number of occurrences of 
corbelled dwellings outside Europe, in such widely separated regions 
as Bolivia, Mexico, north Canada (the Eskimo igloo), Kurdistan and 
South Africa. JAMES WALTON 


Medieval England: An Aerial Survey. By M. IW’. Beresford and 
J. K. 8. St. Joseph. C.ULP., 1958. Pp. xiv, 275, 007 air 
53 photographs, Price 02 $3, 

: Students of peasant agriculture will recall the excite- 
ment of M. W. Beresford’s demonstration, ten years ago, that much 
of the ridge and furrow still visible in the modern fields of England 
is a relic of the strip system of land-holding and farming introduced 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Now Beresford has joined forces 
with Dr, St. Joseph, the Cambridge Curator in Acrial Photography, 
to produce a topography of medixval England documented by an 
intensive study in both local and national records and illustrated by 
a magnificent collection of air photographs. 

The theme of the book is to suggest ‘how the documentary and 
pictorial tools of research can and indeed must work in alliance," 
especially in analysing and illustrating economic activity. As the 
authors say, this is not because “Medixval man was exclusively an 
economic creature but because it is the visible and tangible remains 
of his existence which a camera records—buildings on which 
medixval man spent time and money, fields created and maintained 
for the sale of their produce, the face of nature scarred by the search 
for raw materials," 

Acrial photography has two fimetions, cach with its own ap 
propriate tangets—that of discovery, and that of illustration, Both 
are demonstrated here. The reader's confidence in the evidence is 
first secured by comparing modern photographs with sixteenth- and 
seventecnth-century maps; the correspondence is a vivid reminder 
of the essential conservatism of the rural landscape, But with con- 
servatism there may also be change, such as that from open ficlds 
and strip agriculture to compact, enclosed holdings or from arable 
to sheep-farming with a consequent decay and abandonment of 
villages. It is the casualties of this change, the ridge and furrow 
underlying the post-mediaval hedges, and the carthworks of 
deserted villages which the air camera is now discovering for us. 

In other aspects of topography—the shape and size of villages; 
the forms of medixval towns and their relation to markets, castles 
or churches; the traces of mediaeval roads, ports or industries — 
aerial view serves chicfly to illustrate, more comprehensively than a 
ground view and more realistically than a map, what was already 
known. Indeed, many of these views would be meaningless without 
the documentation of historical records. Nevertheless, the examing- 
tion of the appearance of so many medixval remains has led the 
authors to interesting conclusions about the original planting and 
subsequent growth of villages and towns, logists in 
particular should take note of their conclusion (pp. 125.) thar ‘it 
may be questioned whether any system of classificati [sc. of 
village plans] can ever be realistic enough to aid historical research 
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and indicate stages in the development of a village earlier than those 
known from documents." 

Medieval England, then, is a pioneering study in the exploranion and 
exposition of medixval topography. One may regret that the we of 
double columns and art paper makes it a most trying book to read. 
Nevertheless, it adds most notably to the stature of the series of 
Cambridge Air Surveys. LESLIE ALCOCK 


The Holy Wells of Wales. By Francis Jones. Cardiff (U. of Wales 
4 P.), 1954. Pp. 218, xxi. Price 12s. 6d, 
5 4 This book has gathered together a reliable collection 
: of material relating to Holy Wells in Wales from a 
wide range of published, manuscript and oral sources. The work 
has been arranged in two parts. The first consists of six chapters 
dealing with problems of antiquity, mediarval and post-mediarval 
associations and the whole range of belief and ritual associated with 
the wells, while the second part presents a most valuable classified, 
alphabetical list of the wells arranged on a county basis. The volume 
concludes with six distribution maps. A work of this kind was long 
overdue and we are especially grateful to Mr. Francis Jones not only 
for the list itself but also for his analytical study of the subject. He 
has done full justice to the many aspects of this problem: the 
historical; that associated with folklore; and especially the geo- 
aphical aspects. Sometimes I feel that the author is carried away 
Fg: is subject and we are left with the impression that Holy Wells 
were the only sacred things in the Celtic landscape. We must 
remember that rivers, hilltops and ancient caves were equally 
sacred and very often there was a close relationship between them 
and other nearby sacred sites, as is perfectly clear from the study of 
the location of Celtic churches. Ir would have been interesting if 
Mr. Jones had made more direct use of his six maps. They appear 
as an appendix in the book and not as an integral part of the text. 
The distribution patterns of the various types of wells are most 
interesting and one would have wished that the author had made 
mote use of them. The book, however, isa very valuable addition to 
the study of Welsh folk culture and contains the most useful 
material for interpreting phenomena connected with sacred wells, 
not only in the Principaliry but also in other lands. The book 
would have been even more attractive had it contained a few well 
chosen illustrations, E. G. BOWEN 
Folklore and Myth in the Mabinogion: A Lecture. By HW’. J. 
Gniffydd, Cardiff (U. of Wales P.), 1958. Pp. 30. 


Price 25. 

5 The late Professor Gruffydd deals only with one of 
the folklore problems presented by the Mabinogion, namely with 
the Welsh fairies. His conclusion that the “Arthurian Legend with 
its Land of Féerie had not been evolved when the Mabinogion 
assumed their more or less final form..." is of great importance. 
Two arguments are not happily chosen: (1) Welsh storics about 
changelings derive, as Professor Fleure has pointed out before, 
from contact between an aboriginal poor and the dominant race 
rather than from puckish fairies; (2) legends of women, cattle and 
mischievous monsters coming out of and returning to lakes are 
world-wide. They should be studied on a global scale (see MAN, 
19§3, 92). Final judgment on the theory that Gwerm underwent a 
‘fire test’ must await the further disentanglement of the story of 
Branwen. E. ETTLINGER 


The Prehistory of European Society. By Gordon Childe, London 
| (Harmondsworth, Penguin), 1958. Pp. 185. Price 3s. 6d. 
56 This is a survey of the prehistory not only of Europe 
title is “How and why the prehistoric barbarian socicties of Europe 


but also of -and the Fertile Crescent. Its sub- 
behaved in a distinctly European way.’ This way, it seems, 1s the 
way of technical progress, and what Childe tries to show is that 
owing to their comparative freedom the craftsmen of South-East 
Europe were able to establish a tradition of continued progress when 
the rise of theocratic dictatorships had inhibited further progress in 
those countries of the Near East in which the crafts originated. It is 
at least doubtful if the growth of European civilization can be so 
simply explained, 
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There are some surprising statements. On p. 13 he says: “I should 
like to nceege a: Ghociactiner hcweanichier and king, < 5 Chueh 
interpret custom but are bound by it: kings create laws.’ No such 
distinction can be drawn, and law-making is not normally a function 
of kings. 

*The rare representation of the human form [s¢. in the caves] is not 
due to any incompetence of Magdalenian artists,” he says (p. 23), 
“but to a peculiarity of the perceptual saa ht of all savages 
and barbarians. Nothing deserving the ntle of human portraiture is 
older than the Narmer palette, than the Urban Revolution.’ Such 
competent artists could surely have drawn men had they wanted to, 

‘Before the end of Neolithic Il the whole North European plain 
was dominated by warlike groups differentiated by divergent ad- 
justment to local conditions expressed in peculiarities of ceramic 
decoration and burial rites’ (p. 67). Burial rites might be adjusted to 
local conditions, in that there could be no cremation without wood, 
bur surely not ceramic decoration. 

Childe explains the depicted victories of Horus and the Horus 
kings as representing the conquest by a Falcon clan of the lands of 
other totemic clans (p. 84). This theory indicates a dora Mi of 
the nature of totemism: totemic clans are segments of tribes and 
never conquer cach others’ lands. 

An odd slip is his citing the ‘Azandi' as typical herdsmen (p. 136). 
The Azande have no cattle. But in spite of faults the book is like all 
Childe's—an interesting and scholarly one. RAGLAN 


Berittelse om en missionsresa till Lappland 1659-60. By Johaw 
gE 7 Ferdinand Kérningh. Acta Lapponica IX, 1. Uppsala, 


1946. Pp. 68 

The author of this book was a Swedish nobleman 
who, after moving to Prague, being converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and taking holy orders, undertook a journey to the Swedish 
Lapps in order to convert them to Christianity, Unknown to 
Swedish scientists his Latin manuscripts describing this journey have 
existed in Prague and Vienna, where they were found by the famous 
Swedish librarian Isak Collijn some 20 years ago. The Vienna 
manuscript is the foundation of the present printed edition, The trans- 
lation to Swedish has been performed by Professor John Granlund. 
It is a rather refreshing account of Lappish culture in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, describing diffcrent aspects of the life 
of the Lapps, such as journeys in akja after reindeer, catching wild 
reindeer, marriage customs, and shamanistic performances. There is 
scarcely any new information of significance here, apart from such 
interesting details as the remarkable description of a shaman’s 
ecstatic trance. Like a moder ethnographer KGmingh sees the 

importance of the reindeer for the whole of Lappish culture. 


S dess férindringar under ett drhundrade. By Lars 
5 8 Thomasson. Acta Lapponica XIU. Uppsala, 1956. Pp. 80 
This is a demographic study, analysing the fluctua- 
tion of the Lappish population figures in Jimtland’s lapmark in 
Sweden between 1740 and 1840. The author has had recourse to a 
rich archival material which he has treated in an exemplarily 
cautious and critical way. He finds that the Lapps almost doubled 
in number during the period, and ascribes this fact more to a high 
birth rate than to immigration of | from the North—there is 
litthe support in the source material for the latter assumption. 


San Nicandro: histoire d'une conversion. By Elena Cassin. 
" Paris (Plon), 1997. Pp. 256, 21 photographs, 4 maps, 7 

9 reproductions of mss., 1 genealogical tree. Price oo francs 

of San Nicandro is well 


The cultural and social background of the visionary 
icted. Some details of his life story, 
which would assist a psychological study, can no longer be estab- 
lished, though Donato Manduzio died only ten years ago. The 
allies’ arrival in the “spur” of Italy had a remarkable impact on this 
small group of converts to Judaism. The whole text of Manduzio's 
journals and correspondence should be published, 
E. ETTLINGER. 
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A STONE HEAD OF VARIANT TYPE AT ESIE, NIGERIA 
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ON A STONE HEAD OF VARIANT STYLE AT ESIE, 
NIGERIA* 
by 
WILLIAM FAGG, M.A. 
Deputy Keeper, Department of Ethnography, British Museum 


60 During my current visit to Nigeria for the 
\ Yoruba Historical Research Scheme, | paid a 
visit on 1f November, 1958, to Esie in Ilorin Province, 
which [ had previously visited in 1950, im order to study 
more closely the well-known collection of stone figures 
of ‘uncertain provenance which were discovered in 1933 
and are protected in a temporary shelter by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities pending construction of a permanent 
building. This enormous collection of mostly broken 
carvings in a form of soapstone—usually said to number 
about 800, but apparently much exceeding this, and still 
being added to by excavation on the site—has been litle 
visited by Europeans, but has been made widely known 
in a number of articles in periodicals, such as the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute (F. de F. Daniel, *The 
Stone Figures of Esie, Ilorin Province, Nigeria,’ Vol. 
LXVII (1937), pp. 43-9), Nigeria(J. D. Clarke, ‘The Stone 
Figures of Esie, No. 14 (1938), pp. 106-8) and the Bur- 
lington Magazine (E, L. R. Meyerowitz, ‘The Stone Fi gures 
of Esie in Nigeria,’ Vol. LXXXII (1943), pp. 31-6). The 
first Europeans to report secing them seem to have been 
the Revd. Father A. Simon of the Catholic Mission at 
Oro nearby and Mr. H. G. Ramshaw, the Inspector of 
C.M.5. Schools, Ibadan. 

Speculation on the origin of these sculptures is by no 
means at an end, Though sited in Yoruba country, ‘they 
are not far from the southern borders of Nupeland, and 
though they are often assumed to be Yoruba, a Nupe origin 
(before the conversion of the Nupe to Islam in the early 
nineteenth century) is not to be ruled out, especially as the 
scarifications with which the heads are copiously em- 
bellished are nearer to the Nupe than to the Yoruba style 
of tribal marking at the present day (though none so 
elaborate are now to be found in the area). Some of the 
figures have been thought to represent Magba or priests of 
Shango, the Yoruba god of thunder, but in Yoruba 
tradition Shango himself came from the Takpa or Nupe. 
Nothing is known about the style of Nupe round sculpture 
in pre-Islamic times, while Yoruba stone sculpture is rare 
at does not conform to a single style as does the wood 
sculpture. The Esie works are on the whole homogencous 
in scale and style, although considerable variations in 
quality and treatment indicate the presence of several 
or many hands. 

The one notable exception to this homogeneity is the 
head illustrated in Plate C and, together with some more 
typical heads and figures, in fig. 1; my attention was first 
directed to it, before my visit in 1950, by the Revd. Father 
L. K. Carroll. It is about 11 inches high and thus approxi- 
mates to life size; no others approach it in scale. It is so 
conspicuously in a different style that it seems unprofitable 

* With Plate C and a text figure 
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MORE TYPICAL 


I. THE VARIANT HEAD AT FSIE AMONG 
HEADS AND FIGURES 

to detail the differences. It may be from a figure, but | 
saw no torso large enough to match it. The peculiar 
flatness of the back of the head also sets it apart from the 
other heads, in which the sculptural emphasis is rather on 
the profile. I do not remember any parallel for the asym- 
metrical keloids represented between ears and eyes, or for 
the sword or dagger of indeterminate length on the 
forehead (in the usual position of the spray Or crest on a 
Yoruba king's crown). | 

If, as seems highly probable, this head does not by origin 
belong to the Esie group, then we are bound to look first 
to Ife, the on! y oes known centre of stone sculpture for 
some hundreds of miles around. The most important 
stone figure found at Ife is the so-called Idena (" oanhanad ) 
in the Igbo Ore, lately published in Man by Mr. Frank 
Willett (1958, 187, Plate L), and comparison of the two 
certainly SUReeSS a similarity Or affinity both of general 
treatment and im certain particular features, such as the 
cye borders and the ears, Moreover, the degenerate form 
of stone sculpture carried on at Ife up to about the begin- 
ning of this century (perhaps the best example of which is 
the soapstone figure variously called Alafere and Moremi 
and illustrated by Bertho and Mauny in their valuable 
account of Ife stone carvings in Notes Africaines, No. 56, 
Dakar, 1952, pp. 97-115, fig, 11) could well be derived 
trom carvings such as the subject of this note—which I 
should therefore guess to be intermediate in date between 
the ‘classical’ period of Ife and modern times. _ . 
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SOME FUNCTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 
THE HANDAXE* 


by 


MERRICK POSNANSKY, B.A., DIP.ARCH.(CANTAB.), PH.D. 
Curator, The Uganda Museum, Kampata 


cr The use of the handaxe and other primary 
6 alxolithic tools has often intrigued the pre- 
historian. The terms handaxe, chopping tool, scraper, ctc., 
are all functional terms as compared to the more non- 
committal descriptive terms of the French coup-de-poing, 
hiface or pointe. It is commonly agreed that the handaxe 
was some form of unhafted all-purpose tool. 

The often rounded nature of the point and its unbattered 
condition in used but unrolled implements indicates that the 
point was not the most important feature of the handaxe. 
Its derivative forms like the cleaver, and to a certain extent 
the more pointed ficrons and the late Acheulian, true 
Micoquian handaxes, would seem to be specialized tools in 
which the point and the ‘cleaving’! edge were the most 
important rites It is also generally agreed that the a 
1S aie more important feature of the handaxe and that the 
tool must primarily have served as a scraping and cutting 
tool, though the larger handaxes, used in two-handed 
fashion, may have been used as digging or grubbing tools. 
The evolution of the handaxe is not that of form change. 
The generally pear or oval form of the Abbevillian or 
Early Acheulian handaxe is similar to the more evolved 
Acheulian handaxes. The handaxe becomes thinner, the 
flaking flatter, the edge less sinuous, and the impression 
gained is that the edge is improved by means of the greater 
use of the soft percutor and the technical advance of 
‘turning the edge.3 The handaxe in short becomes a more 
eflicient cutting tool. 

The function of the handaxe has rarely been studied from 
an objective point of view. Basically it consists of two 
converging Stee which have as a rule been formed by 
flaking from both faces. The thickness of the axe oe 
on the length of the flakes removed, combined with the 
angle left between the two faces; the longer the fakes and 
the smaller the angle the thinner will be the resultant hand- 
axe. The convergence of the two edges means that the axe 
becomes progressively thinner towards the ioe In a 
perfectly symmetrical axe the flakes from both edges 
converge to form a median ridge (fig. 1, above) where the 
cross section is thickest. Provided that the faking from both 
faces is similar the axe will have a symmetrical lensoid to 
lozengical cross section and the edge will be central to both 
faces. 

Froma study of the Turton collection of flint and quart- 
zite handaxes from the Trent Valley4 and of a collection 
of 118 flint handaxes from Furze Platt in Wollaton Park 
Museum, Nottingham, it was found that ery few are 
perfectly symmetrical. Among the asymmetrical handaxes 
the asymmetry consists of various or all of the following 
features: (1) unequal development of the two cutting edges 

* With « text figure 
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with regard to absolute length; (2) a disparity between the 
opposing interfacial angles giving rise to an asymmetrical 
and non-central median ridge; (3) an asymmetry of section 
whereby the cutting edge is non-central to the two faces. 
The most common form of asymmetry of section is one in 
which one face is flat and the other keeled resulting im a 
plano-convex tool. This plano-convexity can be caused 
either by the nature of the raw material, as where it is 
tabular, or from differences in the length and flatness of the 
fakes removed from the opposing faces. This asymmetry 
fundamentally affects the headaxe as a cutting tool. A 
cutting edge is the more effective where the edge 1s long 
and straight, the interfacial angle comparatively small an 
the median ridge non-central. This last factor is not essential, 
but it is found that the displacement of the weight away 
from the cutting edge, which a non-central facies ridge 
implies, increases the eficiency for cutting. It is often found 
that a handaxe is asymmetrical because one cutting edge is 
more developed than the other. 

From the subjective point of view it was found that the 
asymmetry made it casicr to use in one hand than the 
other. I divided up 40 complete handaxes in the Turton 
collection into a group easier to use in the right hand, if it 
was intended to use the handaxe for cutting, a group easier 
to use in the left hand and a group which coul just as well 


be used in one hand as in the other. The last group repre- 
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sented the more symmetrical of the handaxes in point both 
of the equal development of both edges, with regard to 
length, and of the symmetry of the cross section. Two 
other people were independently asked to divide the 
collection into the three groups, neither being familiar 
with handaxes, and both were asked to divide the handaxes 
from the aspect of the ease of handlin g and the effectiveness 


of the tools for cutting. The results were as follows: 


Right-handed Left-handed Handedness 


not 
determinable 

No. Per No. Per No. Per 

cent. cent, cent, 

The writer I4 35 § 25 21 §2°4 
Observer A Ig 37°53 6 15 19 47°5 
Observer B Q 225 4 10 27. O75 


The above figures, though small, show a certain con- 
formity as regards the proportion of left-handed to right- 
handed handaxes and also a remarkably constant number 
of left-handed handaxes. There seems to be sufficient 
evidence from the above results to show that handedness 
did exist in handaxes, The handaxes were then studied with 
regard to handedness, but an attempt was made to reduce 
the subjective factor. In a handaxe in which (a) one edge 
only is well developed, (b) the median ridge is not central 
and ime section 1s asymmetrical, one face being flatter 
than the other, the most efficient method of cutting is one 
in which the butt of the tool is held in the palm of the hand 
with the fingers splayed around the blunter of the two 
edges and the Hat fice of the tool faces the inner cut face. 
The thinner pointed portion of the handaxe commences 
the cut. This wedge-like aspect of a cutting tool is of course 
present in woodworking tools like the adze and the chisel 
in which the flat part works against the fixed portion of the 
object being cut. This salient feature of a cutting tool 
designed for one-handed use enables us to divide the truly 
asymmetrical handaxes into ones designed for usage in the 
left hand and others designed for ri Svhinded use. Fig. 1 
contrasts the features of both axes with a purely symmetrical 
handaxe possessing two cutting edges. 

The Furze Platt collection was then examined using the 
above criteria and the following results obtained: $3 
(44°90 per cent.) symmetrical, to Hsw of usage by cither 
hand; 37 (31°3 per cent.) right-handed; 20 (17 per cent.) 
left-handed; 8 (6°8 per cent.) in which the asymmetry was 
not so pronounced as to make them impossible to use in 
either hand, though six possessed left-handed and two 
right-handed features. These figures, though relatively 
small, bear a certain similarity to those arrived at from the 
more subjective experiment. In both cases half the total 
number possessed sufficient symmetry to allow usage by 
either hand, whilst ‘left-handed’ handaxes formed a signifi- 
cant minority of the asymmetrical handaxes. 

The results of these experiments are also matched by a 
subjective analysis of many hundreds of handaxes in lava 
trom Olorgesailic, Kenya. Though the raw material seems 
to have given rise to less asymmetrical handaxes the pro- 
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porter are similar between left-handed and right-handed 


xs. 

Numerous assertions have been made about handedness 
in prehistoric man. De Mortillet (1$83),5 on the evidence 
of the faking of handaxes, thought Lower Palxolithic man 
to have been right-handed, though in a later (1890°) study 
of neolithic scrapers he found evidence for more left- 
handedness than right-handedness, Wilson (1885 and 
18867) also satichaded from the flaking that palolithic man 
was nght-handed, though from his study of primitive art 
he found evidence of a greater amount of sinistrality. 
Johnson and Wright (1906*) from a study of the i gene 
of the cortex on neolithic tools concluded that there was 
evidence for a more or less equal division between left- 
handed and right-handed people in neolithic times. 
Brinton (18969) studied modern American sate 
cultures and concluded from the secondary flaking on the 
tools that 33 per cent, were left-handed. The anthropolo- 
gists'® have differed considerably in their verdicts on modern 

rimitive tool-users though the general conclusion seems to 
be that there is an absence of definite dextrality and that 
sinistral preferences are often quite prevalent. 

The only major work on handedness in palxolithic man 
has been by Sarasin (1918), who, to some extent following 
Cunningham (1902'*), worked from the subjective angle 
of the case of handling the tools in order to determine 
left-handedness and right-handedness. He examined 
numerous Mousterian scrapers and sorted out their 
asymmetry by resting implements of plano-convex form 
on the flake surface, in He to decide which side was the 
scraper edge. He concluded from a study of these pieces 
that there was an equality of numbers between left- 
handed and right-handed tools. Classing together both 
scrapers and points, he found, from three separate counts of 
426 pieces, 34 per cent. to be symmetrical, 34 per cent. to 
show right-handed use and 32 per cent. to show lefichanded 
use. He also divided a collection of 17 French and Egyptian 
handaxes into 8 left-handed and 9 right-handed tools, 
Unfortunately most of Sarasin’s arguments were based 
on modes of prehension and are unrelated to the function 
of the tools which he described: this is particularly so with 
his detailed statistics of Mousterian scrapers. Barnes 
(19323) has shown that scrapers can be used either towards 
or away from the operator depending on the nature of the 
tool, the job in hand and any considerations regarding 
the wear of the tool, This fact seriously affects Sarasin’s 
conclusions. What Sarasin did prove was the absence of a 

reponderant right-handedness. The emphasis on right- 
fandodice as Blau (19464) has also shown, only came 
when the A ieroerpeee in such tools as the sin 
bronze sickle made it desirable from practical considera- 
tions that there be a one-sided orientation of society. The 
final preponderance of right-handedness is explained by 
medical psychologists's as due to sociological consid 
tions. Amongst primitive peoples where tool specialization 
is at a minimum, ambilaterality rather than ambidexterity 
is characteristic," 

The present proportion of left-handedness in European 
society is between § and 1§ per cent. of a given community. 
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The results of the study of the handaxes indicate that Lower 
Palxolithic tools were certainly made for left-handed as 
well as for right-handed use, but that a large proportion 
could be used just as well in either hand. This to some extent 
supports Blau’s contention that in primitive man ‘there 
exists a bilateral or equal modicum of efficiency’ between 
the two hands. The number of tools better suited to left- 
handed usage is larger than the s-15 per cent. of the total, 
which agrees with the arguments of Blau and Sarasin that 
right-handedness only became predominant following the 
increasing specialization of tool forms in the Bronze Age. 

The handaxe would also serve as a scraper of various 
forms and the frequency of the point mainly from 
the one face'? could indicate that the point was often 
utilized as a form of specialized scraper of the nosed variety. 
A further function of the handaxe may have been that of 4 
skinning knife. The frequently thin pomt of many evolved 
Middle Acheulian handaxes could be explained by the need 
for a thinner cutting tool. 

The most asymmetrical handaxes are not completely 
one-edged: the second edge would help to provide a thin 
point for the tool and would often be suitable as a scraper 
edge. OF the various Middle Palxolithic flake tools there is 
an increase in y Serie tools with the elaboration of 
techniques of flaking inherent in the prepared core; of the 
Lower Palolithic flake tools, however, the lack of special- 
ized forms is noticeable; many would seem just as casily 
usable as scrapers or as cutting tools. 


Notes 
*On the use of this ‘cleaving’ edge there is some difference of 
opinion: "experiments show that the cleaver makes the ideal skin- 
ming and faying tool,’ L. 5. B. Leakey, Adam's Ancestors, London, 
1993, p. $8; ‘this is cxsentially a tool designed for chopping and it is 
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tempting to sce in it a wood-working or meat-chopping tool,’ J. D. 
Clark, Actes du Congres Pan Africain de Préhistoire, If Session, Paris, 
19§2, pP. 360. 

itt i noticeable that many African handawes, particularly those on 
large flakes, are very large in size, some from Isimila Iringa, Tan- 
ganyika being as large a3 15 to 16 inches in length and 9 [b. in weight 
(C. Van Buet Lowe, 5. Afr, Arch, Bull., Vol. VI, no. 24 (191), p- 4). 

1 Sir Francis Knowles, The Stone Worker's Progress, Oxtord, 1952. 

4 The Turton Collection is a large private collection of Lower and 
Middle Palxolithic material from the Trent Valley, sce a forth- 
coming paper on ‘The Lower and Middle Paleolithic Cultures of the 
East Midlands." All the handaxes studied in this survey are of Early 
to Middle Acheulian facies (Breuil, Acheul I-IV). = 

§G. de Mortillet, La préhistorique antiquité de "homme, Parts, 1833. 

* G. de Mortillet, ‘Formation des varieties: albinisme et gauchisse- 
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Floating Villages: Chinese Fishermen in Hong Kong. 
_ By Miss Barbara E. Ward, Birkbeck College niles 
62. 2 a conmmiication to the Institute, 23 October 1958 

' Qt of a total population estimated at more than 

two and a half million, the Boat People of Hong Kong are 

reckoned to number rather more than 1oo,coo. Of these about 

one-half gain their livelihood from fishing; the rest are engaged 

in various kinds of transport and in trading. About half the 

fishing people are engaged in deep-sea work, trawling and long- 

lining; the remaining 25,000 or so are inshore fishermen (which 
term includes fisherwomen and ec too). 

All these Boat People are water dwellers, owning no prope 
ashore and caren no other home than the traditionad oes 
which are at the same time their major pieces of capital equipment. 
Water dwellers of a similar kind are to be found in other parts of 
the Far East and China. Those of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, num- 
bering in all perhaps a million or more, are often known in Chinese 

y two ideographs usually transliterated Tumka, and translated ‘egg 
families.” The origin of this term is obscure, but its connotation is 
regarded by the Boat People themselves as decidedly derogatory 
and they resent its use in the mouths of landsmen. The Tanka of 


Hong Kong all speak a more or less marked dialect of Cantonese. 

Chinese fishing methods are various, advanced and highly 
specialized. Usually a man’s boats, gear and skills are all strictly 
auiptee to only one of quite a large number of existing methods, 
with the result that a man born on, say, a trawler will usually 
remain a trawlerman all his life, a long-liner a long-liner, and so 
on. Similarly the daughter of a trawlerman usually marries a 
trawlerman’s son, and so on. Inshore fishing methods are several: 
the most important being night-time purse-scining and day-time 
small-scale long-lining, gill-netting and shrimp trawling. Around 
the coasts of the Colony of Hong Kong are several floating 
communities of inshore fishermen. 

These floating communities often, though not always, are to 
be found anchored alongside stone-built villages of landsmen 
(usually Hakka-speaking). Even if there is no land village, there is 
likely to be some open space used for net-drying, a fi some 
rude hut for storage, posubly vats for dyeing nets and sails, almost 
always some ritual centre or centres, In the anchorage cach boat 
has its permanent berth, cach boat-owner has his customary net- 
drying space ashore, and the temples, where they exist, are 
imvariably dedicated to some fisherman's deity and administered 
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by committees of fishermen. Local tradition usually maintains 
that the forefathers of the present fishermen came to the site firsr, 
before there were any landsmen there, and genealogies tend to 
bear out this claim. In short, the anchorages are floating villages, 
localized communities, not as might have been expected and as 
the popular stereotype has ir simply the occasional stopping places 
of unpredictably wandering “water gypsics." 

The factors which force these Chinese fishing people to con- 
fine themselves, narrowing down. their potentially almost 
unbounded choice of residence to one or other small anchorage, 
are of several kinds—technological, economic, ritual—and they 
have concomitants in the fields of kinship and marriage and what 
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can be loosely called the local political and administrative struc- 
ture. Probably most important are the economic factors. These 
make it essential for a boat-owner to have more or less permanent 
credit arrangements with both fish dealers and shopkeepers. 
Credit is only granted on personal knowledge, and thus a fisher- 
man away from his “home base’ is a fisherman who cannot long 
survive. The fishermen themselves, though aware of this cconomic 
necessity, are more likely to express their localization in terms 
of the supernatural protection afforded to them by the ‘good 
"Pung Shui”” of their own anchorage and the gracious favour of 
the deity of their own home temple to whose worship they pay 
claborate attention. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Racial Relationships in South Wales. By Roland Jones. With 
two text figures and two tables 
63 ¢ source of the following physico-anthropo- 
logical data is a random sample taken from the 
industrial pavnletions of the Rhymney, Tredegar, Ebbw Vale and 
Brynmawr Urban Districts in the north-eastern part of the South 
Wales coalfield (see fig. 1), Head and stature measurements were 
taken from §00 males and 434 individuals were blood-grouped. 
In addition, details of grandparentage were recorded for cach 
individual (fig. 2) which clearly indicate thar, on the sample 
evidence, there is practically no ‘local’ population in this area, 
using the word ‘local’ in the sense chat all for grandparents of any 
individual were born in che locality. The population, therefore, is 
almost entirely an immigrant one, its origins lying mainly in south 
and west Wales. 


Fic. I. SKETCH MAP OF THE SOUTH WALES COALFIELD 


An attempt was therefore made to determine more precisely the 
racial relationships between this population and three representa- 


tive Welsh populations using external phenotypes and the ABO 
blood as yardsticks or testing mechanisms. The three 


Bron : 
Welsh populations were selected from published series for North 
Wales, Central Wales and South Wales respectively and the 
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relevant anatomical and blood-group data are set out in Tables | 
and IT. 
















OME DOT REPRESENTS 
ONE PERSON 





FiG. 2. GRANDPARENTAGE OF THE SAMPLE SURVEYED 


There is, however, a discrepan . 
Nearly half of the individuals in lood-d 
cards and there can be no question of the accuracy of this 
burt the remaining 230 individuals were tested by me, using the 
simple slide test which is held to be only 95 per cent, accurate. The 
§ per cent. of errors are most probably group A classified as O, so 
that allowance must be made for the fact He the O phenotype 
percentage ts almost certainly too high by 2-3 per cent. and the A 
frequency correspondingly too low. 

From the statistical analysis of the anatomical dara a number of 
significant and probably significant differences em reen 
the U.D. sample and the three Welsh populations. Theore is some 
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‘TASLE |, ANATOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Urban Districts North Dyfi  Plynlinon North Carms. 
x i x 


g i 5 x r 

HeadLength. wp7 fo 1964 49 1976 GG IggR 5B 

Head Breadth 1537-8 $3 1847 $$ USel $7 SEH 48 
Cephalic 

index 78 29060lU72R OB Far 24 7h ay 
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x Arithetic mean in millimetres, ¢ Standard Deviation. 
Taste [I]. "ABO" BLOOD-CROUP FREQUENCIES 
Phenotypes per cent. 
Nos. A A i) AB 
Urban Districts « 34 139 ri-t $23 7y 
Denbighshire Moors . 223 31-8 44 20 22 
Plynlimon Moors. git Rang gh 4her ch) 
North Carmarthenshire 789 47 iro ay §°2 


indication of a pattern in these differences. Both the North Dyfi 
and the North Carmarthenshire samples, representing north and 
south Wales respectively, differ significantly from the UD. 
sample in three characters, head eoath, cephalic index and starure, 
while the Plynlimon sample from Central Wales differs only in 
stature. Naturally, all the actual differences are small and do not 
distinguish between major racial types, but the evidence does 
suggest that the U.D. populations are most closely related, 
racially, to the peoples of the Central Welsh moorlands. 


This is somewhat paradoxical in view of the fact saan a d- 
parent map (fig. 2) shows that the lange majority of individuals in 
the coalfield population originated in areas other than the moor- 


lands, thar is, in south and west Wales, of which the North Car- 
marthenshire sample is representative. However, the ABO 
blood-group evidence appears to substantiate these racial relation- 
ships. The phenotype percentages (Table If) for the UD. sample 
clearly show the high O, low A group frequencies which are the 
hallmarks of moorland Welsh populations, The stanstical analysis 
of the blood-group data reveals only one probably significant 
difference between my sample and the North Carmartl ire 
sample. The latter has less O blood and more A blood and, while 
the actual difference is small, it still suggests close racial associations 
between the industrial populations in the north-castern part of the 
coalfield and the populations of the Welsh moorlands, This rela- 
tionship is particularly well marked in the case of the Central 
Welsh population, especially when the discrepancy in my blood- 
group data is accounted for. 

On the strength of the evidence here provided these racial 
associations are a matter of tendency, not of proof. Nevertheless, 
when considered from the point of view of population origins, the 
statistical analysis of the anatomical data and the ABO blood- 
group frequencies clearly suggest thar selection in favour of moor- 
land racial elements, hai 6, slightly more pronounced a 
headedness and high O gene frequencies, has occurred in the 
population of the Urban Districts. With the rene knowledge 
of human genetics it is impossible to judge how or why these 
selective agencies operate. However, C. 5, Coon and Professor 
Fleure have noticed the predominance of long-headed brunets in 
many industrial populations in Britain. Therefore, the suggestion 
put focward by Professor E. G. Bowen, that this type can resist 
urban difficulties rather well, gains added significance from this 
study of racial relationships in South Wales. 





Bowen, E. G., ‘South West Wales—A Survey of Physical Anthropo- 
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Note 
Watkin and others have recorded high B-group frequencies for 
the populations of the Welsh moorlands, but mt was not felt to be an 
essential contribution to the present argument. It is worth noting, 
however, that the U.D. sample does reveal a high 8 frequency and 
that 75 per cent. of the B group individuals in the sample onginated 
in moorland areas, 


Graphical Methods of Depicting Cultural Development. 
64 By Professor L. S. Palmer, D.Se., Ph.D., Hon. Curator, 


Wells Museum, Somerset, With two text figures 
In recent years much has been written on the 
controversial question of the mechanism maces ing man’s cultural 
development; a development that cannot be dissociated from his 
physical evolution. . 

The late Professor V. Gordon Childe’s paper on “The Evolution 
of Society’ and Professor Leslie A. White's contribution entitled 
‘Evolution and Diffusion,” both of which appeared in the same 
volume of Antiquity,’ help to crystallize the views of the prevailing 
schools of thought in chis country and in America, They also 
clarify the nature of the problem which has confronted social 
anthropologists for over a century. The problem may be ce 
cated be cing the question: “Are there ia of cultural develop- 
ment?’ Lf the answer is in the affirmative, then there must neces- 
sarily be some underlying mechanisms controlling and directing 
cultural development along the path or paths defined by the laws. 
If the answer is in the negative, then cultural development will be 
subject to random. causes, the effects of which will be equally 
randem and therefore subject to no regular laws. 

It is obviously important that there should be agreement as to 
the meaning of ‘law’ in this context. In this paper the generally 
accepted meaning of the word when applied to the natural laws of 
physics is assumed. Thar is, a law is considered to be the verbal 
expression of a quantitative relationship berween two or more 
variables. In the particular case of man's physical evolution or 
cultural development, one variable must be the measurable 
criterion of man’s physique or of his culture and the other 
variable is time. 

That man’s physical development in the past has been subject to 
a regular law or laws has long been recognized. Lamarck and 
Darwin in the early nineteenth century realized that the changes in 
man's morphology had not been the result of random causes, but 
had occurred regularly with time. Darwin propounded a mecha- 
nism by which a law of man’s physical evolution could be put on a 
rational basis, Since then our Icsowiedes of the processes of 
evolution has steadily increased. Darwin's fundamental ideas, 
particularly his theory of natural selection leading to the gradual 

ptation to environment, are still acceptable; but the mechanisms 
producing the variations from which selection can be made have 
only recently been discovered. 

The biological ‘atom'—the gene—is now invoked as the cause 
of those variations which arise not only between members of the 
same family but also between individuals of differenr races. Genes 
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and gene combinations suffer changes, or mutations as they are 
called, due to several causes; such, for example, as exposure to 
abnormal intensities of electromagnetic radiations. When the 
effects of genes and gene mutations are coupled with Darwinian 
natural he there is a rational basis for a law of evolution. 
The rare exceptions arise when inexplicable random mutations 
produce abnormal types: a process analogous to quantum jumps 
in physics. Such occurrences are however negligibly few when 
compared with the majority of individuals who develop according 
to recognized laws of physical evolution. Although palate at 
rare, the advent of abnormal types may have effects out of all 
proportion to their numbers, 

Only recently? has this normal and natural development of 
man been subject to quantitative measurements and only then to 
a very limited extenc. It is obviously possible to do this at least with 
certain morphological changes that in occurred in man during 
the past million years, For example, it is a relatively simple matter 
to plot the volume of his skull against the time in years B.C. or A.D. 

cause modern techniques have enabled the dates of most of the 
well-known prehistoric skulls to be determined with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy. In this way the law of evolution of the size 
of the human skull can be depicted graphically (Curve A, fig. 1). 
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TIME 


—E.c. 
Fic. I. GRAPHS OF MAN'S FHYSICAL AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
The slope of the graph at any poine will obviously give the rate of 


change in man’s skull capaciry at that particular time. 

From these considerations it is clear that the laws of evolution 
that Darwin realized can be established on a quantitative basis 
comparable with the laws associated with the so-called exact 
sciences. 

It is now possible to reword our question in a more precise 
form, hainielys “Ape there laws of cultural development com- 
parable with, but not necessarily similar to, those laws applicable 
to man’s physical evolution?" 

Before attempting to answer this question, it is desirable to 
reconsider the problem of cultural development as it has been 
outlined by Professors Gordon Childe and Leslie White in their 
respective papers cited above. 

The carina in terms of Gordon Childe’s discussion may be re- 
stated thus: Can the modified Darwinian mechanisms of physical 
evolution be invoked to explain cultural development ? He pois 
out the dangers and difhculties of doing this unless the dis- 
similarities between the processes of physical evolution and those 
underlying cultural development are tully appreciated. Under- 
lying both there is a ‘natural’ process—that of selection. The 
particular physical or morphological variants in man which are 
selected for development are those which enable him to ‘fit’ his 
environment in the best way. Similarly, the more enduring variants 
of his culture, for example his artifacts, are those which best ‘fir’ 
the purpose for which they were designed. Gene mutations which 
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produce the variants in man's physique are‘ replaced by discoveries 
and inventions.’ These produce the variations in artifacts, insti- 
tutions, etc., upon which natural selection operates in the mech- 
anism of culrural development. | 

A further point stressed by Professor Childe is the difference in 
the methods by which gene mutations and cultural inventions are 
transmitted. The former are transmitted genetically to direct 
descendants—a relatively slow process; whilst the latter are diffused 
by the more rapid process of “precept and example.” This diffusion 
of culture applies not only to direct descendants ‘but to all his 
contemporaries and fellows,’ | 

These importance distinctions show that, if there is a law of 
cultural development, it will be very different from that of 

ysical evolution. As Childe puts it, “the selective process may 

so much accelerated that its very character is changed.’ 

Professor Childe also points out that typologies of artifacts or 
hierarchical series may indicate qualitative graduations of culture, 
but that the efficiency of a rool (that is, its evolutionary firmness) is 
not a simple function of the time. Consequently ‘its survival 
cannot ...be predicted from the dara available. ..". He then 
concludes that "no analogy between the evolution of specics and 
the evolution of societies is valid,’ 

This must necessarily be so unless some measurable criteria of 
culture can be found which are comparable with osteometric 
data in physical evolution. Furthermore, the changes in such 
criteria would have to be related to the time in a known way. 

_ Professor White's paper, after discussing past theories, epitomizes 
the situation by saying that the ‘evolutionists’ explain the occur- 
fs ‘inde 


rence of like cultures in non-contiguous localities dent 
development’ arising from the imherenet similarities in all men; 


whilst the ‘diffusionists’ favour the idea that normal men are 
uninventive burt once a new idea arises then it readily and quickly 
spreads or diffuses. But White points our that diffusion only 
takes place after the new idea has heen developed where it was 
first initiated. This dual process is illustrated by reference to 
metallurgy and the Mh both of which must have been 
develope! before they were diffused. In fact White sums up the 
situation by expressing the view that ‘both these processes of 
culture change are universal and fundamental.” 

Here therefore is a dual mechanism quite similar to that ex- 
pressed by Professor Childe who replaces gene mutations by 
cultural inventions which are then rapidly diffused by “precept 
and example.” 

Our problem has now been reduced to the quantitative deter- 
mination of the law of diffusion of culture; the diffusion taking 
place after a new cultural discovery has been made. 

There is now an obvious link perwenn: payee evolution and 
cultural development. Randomly mutated genes may lead to the 
development of a genius; a genius may then produce an invention 
which, if * fir,” will survive and benefit the whole community by 
diffusion, This is therefore the fundamental mechanism under- 
lying cultural development which may be summarized thus: 
randomly mutated genes in an individual may cause the growth of 
a genius, and the random occurrence of a genius in a community 
may cause the development of a culture. A genius (or an idiot) 
from this point of view may be looked upon as a ‘randomly 
mutated individual.” 

The culture of all highly civilized countries, if not borrowed 
through diffusion, is invariably the result of its rare geniuses. 
In this connexion it is interesting to refer to a totally different 
field of culture and to recall the remarks made by Mr. T. E. 
Goldup, C.B.E., a past President of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, who, in his recent presidential address said: ‘1 cannot 
conceive that my machine will ever replace the relatively few 
geniuses upon whose vision and creative ability the evolution of 
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our civilization depends."3 Consequently, any country which en- 
courages a uniform education system that tends to inhibit the 
development of a potential genius must itself suffer in the long 
run or depend on cultural developments diffused from foreign 
countrics, 

To return to the law of diffusion, Childe has shown that the 
study of any single artifact, or for thar matter any single class of 
objects such as pottery or brooches, cannot lead to a knowledge 
of any law of cultural development. Such studies merely give a 
qualitative picture of certain material changes that have taken 
place with time. As White has saids the ideal cultural criterion 
would be the energy consumed per head per annum and to plot 
this against time. But the measurement of such a criterion is 
obviously impracticable. Nevertheless there ate some criteria 
directly related to culture that can be enumerated and plotted 
against time. One criterion is the number of materials that man 
has brought under his control during any given time, and another 
is his degree of social specialization as measured by the number of 
industrial occupations upon which the members of a community 
are severally engaged at any given time. These have been enumer- 
ated for specific times throughout the period of man’s evolution 
in north-west Europe.? The resulting graph (Curve B, fig. 1) 
shows the rapid acceleration which is known to characterize 
cultural development when determined by the mechanism of 
diffusion. | 

The genetal upward tendency of the graph seems to commence 
somewhere about 40,000 p.r. (before the present). After dus time 
the smoothness of the curve is more apparent than real because 
new factors arose which influence its gradient. These are discussed 
below. It will be apparent that the process of diffusion is not 
merely a question of the transmission of knowledge, because one 
invention necessarily leads to many others. The discovery of glass 
was requisite before glazed windows and telescopes could be 
eaieed: Similarly the invention of the wheel preceded mechani- 
cal clocks and motor cars. Consequently it is to be expected thar 
any cultural development graph would show the ever increasing 
rate depicted in Curve B of fig. 1. 

This law of cultural development in Europe is common to most 
countries in the zone of a rigorous moderately cold ameliorating 
climate. From such a graph the control of nuclear energy and the 
introduction of space travel are events the magnitudes of which 
may well have been anticipated. It is not appropriate here to 
discuss possible reasons why Egyptian culture preceded that of 
north-west Europe by over 4,000 years; mor is it relevant to reter 
ro the lack of acceleration that typifies the cultural development of 
the Australian aborigine. 

Ir is however not without interest to realize that in Europe about 
$0,000 a.c. there was a rapid upward change in the physical 
evolution graph for an anatomical measurement associated with 
the speech function.* Thar articulate speech is one of the factors 
influencing cultural diffusion has been emphasized by White.7 
This is one of the several correlations that can be deduced by 
comparing graphical representations of the laws of physical 
evolution on the one hand with those for cultural diffusion on the 
other. That these two aspects of man's development cannor be 
entirely independent is axiomatic. But the fall extent and. sig- 
nificance of their interdependence has yet to be determined. 

With the rapidly rising graph such as Curve B, increases of 
gradient are not readily vinble, But abnormal increases of gradient 
must have occurred at those times when agriculture was imtro- 
ra into north-west Euro ak yay! e facilities for Te 
and transport were improved. W ormer happened about 
the beginning of ia s times and the latter about the beginning 


of historic ames, graphical discontinuities would be produc 
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because these events would cause abnormal increases in the 
numbers both of materials and of occupat ordinates of 
the graph. In other words, discontinulties occurred when the 
food-gathcring, of palaolithic peoples was repla ed by the food- 
roduction of the neolithic and metal-age folk and when, im 
historic times, food-production was supplemented by food- 
purchase and importation from other countries. — 

Ir was not thought of at the time when Curve B was originally 
produced thar the discontinuities inherent in it could be “magni- 
fied’ by a different method of plotting the data. In a private 
communication Dr. M. L. R.. Pettersson pointed out that a graph 
obrained by plotting the logarithms of both the ordinates and 
the abscisex would result in a form of curve in which the above 
important discontinuities would be clearly emphasized. When 
this is done, the Curve B of fig. 1 takes the form shown in fig. 2, 
both of which are plotted from the data in Tables IV and VIII 
cited above.3 This graph shows up the cultural discontinuities 
caused (1) when food-producing replaced food-gathering about 
5,000 B.P., and (2) when food-producing was supplemented by 
food-importing about 2,000 B.P. 
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From the foregoing considerations it is believed that quantitative 
treatments of physical evolution and cultural development may 
usefully supplement the conclusions that have arisen trom recent 
philosophical discussions. 

As more discoveries are made, so more material will become 
available for measurement and the more accurate will become our 
Riowintee of the laws of evolution. Then, apart from un- 
predictable catastrophes, it should be possible to measure the rates 
of man’s physical evolution and cultural development with 
sufficient accuracy to predict the probable course of man’s journey 
into the immediate future. 


Notes 


1 Antiquity, Vol. XXXII, December, 1957, pp. 210ff. and a1gif. 
respectively. 

*L. 5. Palmer, Man's Journcy through Tine, 1957, and Man, 
1948, 254 

1 f. Inst. Electr. Engineers, Vol. 1V, No. 37, January, 195%, p. 4. 

4 Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture, pp. s67f. 

5 Palmer, op. cit., Tables ['V and VIII and fig. 44. 

* Palmer, loc. cit., fig, 1, curve 2. 

7 White, op. cil., pp. 33 and 39. 
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A Metal Padlock and Keys from Southern Arabia. By Professor 
65 R. B. Serjeant, School of Oriental and African Studies, 


London. With a text figure 

In a previous note ("A Bartle Axe from Habban,’ 
Man, 1953, 176) I referred to the ingenious padlock known as 
Kufl Ghuthaimi, or Ghothaimi lock, which is in use in Southern 
Arabia. C. v. Landberg, Dialéctes (Leiden, 1901), Vol, I, p. 85, has 
already published a note on this type of lock with drawings, bur 
his study is so inaccessible to any but specialists that it has seemed 
worth while to publish this example which I purchased in the 
Hadrami town of Shibam. About the same time I bought four 
keys for Ghuthaimi locks from a junk merchant in Shibam 
market. 

The padlock, No. 48.1972 in the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archxology and Ethnology, is illustrated with its 
key in position in its channel. The part of the padlock which can 
be wholly withdrawn appears in the half-disengaged position on 
the right of the photograph. The free ends of the bars which act 
as a spring, and catch inside the box of the lock, can be perceived 
on its lower leg. The key is inserted at the left-hand side of the box 
of the padlock where a small groove shows in the photograph in 
the lower ridge of the key channel. When the lock is clos fe. 
when the right section is rammed home, it can be opened by 
rh, key to the right end of its channel; this bs the 
spring bars. 

The padlock and four keys (known as iklid (Nos. 48.19420-d)) 
are all made of iron, the lock showing traces of brass at the joints 
and elsewhere. The latter has been decorated with wavy lines 
scratched on the side of the box, and it bears the inscription 
‘Amal Ghuthaim, the work of Ghuthaim.’ According to Lanc berg 
the Al Ghuthaim come from the East Yemenite town of Harib, 

» Writing in 1901, he states that some of them were still working 
at San‘a’, capital of the Yemen. I doube if these locks are made 
today because, being entirely hand-made, they are expensive, and 
cheap Indian or European padlocks are bought instead. These last 
are called in Hadramawt kufl abu hirt, amulet locks, because their 
shape reminds the Arab of leather amulets worn on the arm, or 
silver amulets worn round the neck. It may be remarked that in 
ancient Arabian literature, more particularly in the verse, weapons 
and other objects are not infrequently described by the name of the 
craftsman famed for his skill in their manufacture. The com- 
mentaries usually give the name of an individual craftsman as the 
origin of the spndlation, but it is more likely to be the name of a 
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family group engaged in the craft. To the Hadrami certain family 
names immediately suggest certain trades or crafts. 

The keys, which seem to have been ornamented with some 
tooled work after forging, are of two distinct types. One wonders 
whether the two inner specimens, which differ from the other 
three keys, are of local Hadrami manufacture or represent a less 
developed form than the rest. 
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PADLOCK SOUTHERN ARABIA 


Photograph: Cambridge University Museum of Archavlogy and 
Ethnology 


The Ghuthaimi padlock is made in various sizes, this being the 
largest | have actually seen. In Shibam and elsewhere in the Aden 
Protectorates they are used to padlock the doors of shops in the 
market. All those in Shibam must, I think, have been imported 
from the Yemen by caravan from Harib. Wooden locks are of 
course still very much in use, and manufactured to this day. 

Lam again indebted to the courtesy of Dr. G. H. $. Bushnell for 
the photograph and “agar to publish it; he showed me a 
Korean padlock which works on a similar principle, also in. the 
Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Trobriand Medusa? C/, Max, 1954, 158; 1958, 65, 90, 160. 


| With @ text figure 
66 Sm,—In 1954 there was discussion in MAN on a sug- 
ae gested interpretation of the designs characteristic of 
some shields from the Trobriand Islands. | note that the interpreta- 
tion given by Dr. E. BR. Leach has evoked some correspondence in- 
cluding a recent letter in Maw (1948, 90). 

[ have no personal knowledge of the Trobriand Islands but as 
Curator of Anthropology have paid some attention to building up 
our ethnographical collections from the New Guinea area. Por the 
past 40 years we have been exhibiting in our New Guinea gallery 
four of these decorated shields (our numbers, A.7400-A.7412) from 
the Trobriand Islands. These four bear closely similar designs and all 
were collected before the year 1920. Associated with the display is 
an illustrated explanation, which was first put there by my pre- 
decessor, Sir Edward Stirling, prior to 1920. The illustration is in 
colour and depicts a shield, which is not one of those on exhibition. 
However, any differences are very slight and of little consequence 
except as indicating that the data did not come to ws associated with 
any of the exhibited specimens. 
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I send you a black and white reproduction of this drawing and its 
legend. There is no indication whence this explanation came, but it 
1s obvious that it came from an authentic native source. It seems not 
to have been published, or if it has been, at least it has not been 
noticed by any of those taking part in the present discussion, It 
seems worthwhile therefore to send it to you in the hope that ir 
may help to broaden the discussion on the interpretation given by 
Dr. Leach, 

lt is just possible that our data were supplied to us by Professor 
Malinowski, It will be recalled that Malinowski did his first field 
work in New Guinea under the friendly eye of Sir Edward Stirling. 
Indeed his first paper, “The Natives of Mailu," was published tinder 
the supervision of Stirling in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
South Australia, Vol. XXXUX (1915), pp. 494-704. Incidentally we 
possess the orginal corrected typescript at the South Australian 
PL ieeetirn. 

The accompanymg illustration (fg. 1) is labelled “Trobriand 
Island Shield and an Interpretation of its Design." Beneath the draw- 
ing of the shield it is stated: “The design on this shicld is similar to 
those exhibited in this case. It has been interpreted as having the 
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Fic. 1. INTERPRETED DESIGN ON A TROBRIAND SHIELD 


following chements associated with mythology and totemuc system 
of Kiriwina. According to other interpreters these designs embody 
highly symbolic representations of human male and female genital 
organs.’ The descriptions of the markings are indicated to be as 
ti = 


(a) Kubwana, Vers or the morming star which rises when 
sikwaikwa birds and Iekoleko (fowls) begin to crow. 

(bh) Keiuna or three-headed snakes. 

(c) Saina or decorative lines, 

(¢) Sasaone small fish found in creeks and in shallow waters on the 
beach. 

¢) Siwai, a species of fat fish, 

% Ubwala or stars of lesser importance visible in the moming 
hours. 

{¢) Heads of snakes. 

(h) Wikia or frigate birds caught by the sakes. 

(i) Haia or rings of shell used in series as earrings. 

(i) Sikweikwa, a bird the size of a starling which gives a sharp 
short call before sunrise. 

(k) Ludakaidega the rainbow. | | 

() Multiplicity of marks representing holes pierced by spears in 
the shield. 


(m) Buli-buli, the tail of the manucodia, 
In tember, 1941, Lepani Gumagawa, a native of Kirrwina, 
epee : cpofiienee in Adelaide and examined our col- 

Jections in my company. The above interpretation of the shield was 
acceptable to him, it be claimed that there was one misspelling. 
The design called *Ludakaidoga, the rainbow" should be * Lubakaidoga. 

He stated that two kinds of shields were used on Kirrwina. Un- 
decorated ones by ordinary folk were called kwifarnju. These were 
similar in shape to the one illustrated but were plain-surfaced and 
painted white all over. The only marks present were those caused by 
fron four to eight strips of cane forming the insertion for the cane 
handle. Decorated shields, called katkatake:ra, were those used by 
important men. In use the shields were held narrow end upwards. 
In fighting, spearmen carried only spears, clubmen only clubs, and 
shicldmen, otherwise unarmed, protected both. The sword-like 
clubs were for close in-fighting. Bows and arrows were not used as 
a rule in adult quarrels since they were regarded only as in the nature 
of children’s toys. . mo 

I trust that these facts, gathered prior to the beginning of the 
present discussion, will be of interest to those taking part in it. 


NORMAN H. TINDALE 


The South Australian Museum, Adelaide Curator of Anthropology 
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Sm,—Since both (rs, Leach and Berndt, in their 
67 interpretations of the design on a Trobriand shield, do 

i not rely on any definitive statement by Malinowski 
concerning shields, but give opposing but plausible interpretations 
of the ethnography supported by circumstantial evidence, I feel 
emboldened to add yet more circumstantial evidence. This is from 
another Melanesian group, the Siane of the New Guinea Highlands, 
and concerns two points: (1) the use of “bisecting” as am artistic 
technique (which specialists in the field of primitive art tell me is 
rare) and (2) the reaction of natives to stylized and to more 
naturalistic drawings. 

During my first few weeks in the held in 19§2-53 | observed a 
large ceremonial in which were carried large boards, many of which 
were painted with designs similar to the one shown in fig. 14. The 
boards and their designs were called gerwa, but my inquiries as to the 
significance of the designs were met by the statement that they did 
not mean anything, they were ‘just gerua.” Some months later | saw 
some boys, aged about eight, playing in the bright sunshine on the 
flat dusty area in front of my house. One boy stood with his back 
to the sum, his arms bent, and his hands held out on cach side of his 
head at the level of his cars, The other boy was tracing the outline 
of his shadow in the dust as in fig. 1b. When | came closer they 
scratched over what had been drawn, and looked guilty, but 
eventually told me they had been drawing gers, With this clue to 
the symbolism of the design | decided to test both my interpretation 
and my guess at the significance of another design mort, called 
sirfromu, which had previously been named for me, and which is 
shown as fig. te. | accordingly drew the pin figures here shown as 
fig. 1c, d, and when alone with my best informant, I showed them to 





(a) 
Fic. 1. ARTISTIC DESIGNS FROM THE SIANE TRIBES 
(ac) repreeent gerua, (d, ¢) represent sirirumu, 


(bh) (e) id) 


ie 


him. His reaction was one of cxtreme horror and shock, as he 
shuddered and told me to hide them again. | had the fecling, how- 
ever, thar this horror was more conventional than real. He told me 
that fig. t1¢ wasa pig, bur it should be called a gerua (the discrepancy 
between his statement that gerua symbolize pigs and the boys’ 
statement that gerua symbolize people will not be discussed here), 
while fig. 1d Nie Pals pena but should be called sirirwm (as I had 
guessed). Emboldened im my interpretation of symbols, | next day 
asked a youth what the diamond motif was, which was worked into 
his shell-headdress. He told me that it was sirirenw, | took this up 
with my first informant, who saw no conflict. He said, * Yes, they 
are both sirirunm; can't you sce they are the same?" | asked him to 
explain and he held his hand over the right half of the design and 
then over the left half, to show how the two halves of the cross, if 
joined at their extremitics, make a diamond. It may be noted that 
the opossum is a symbol of fertility or sexuality in Siane, most 
commonly associated with female sexuality, A Freudian might see a 
direct association between the diamond and the female sex organs, 
and see the cro (and the opossum) as cither a derivation from this 
symbolism, or as a convergence with it. But in cither case *bisec- 
tion” is needed to make the similarity apparent. I also asked him 
about the circle at the base of the gerwa : a in fig. 1a, which is 
not explained by the zoomorphic mterpretation. He said, *That is 
the head; it should be called fo ntnuna (house of the sun)." Again my 
puzzlement that a head should be at the bottom seemed silly to him, 
since he considered the position was normal in a stylized drawing. 
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The occurrence of ‘bisection’ as an artistic technique in stylizing 
representational forms must then be regarded as known in Melanesia 
(even if not widely used) and Dr. Leach’s unorthodox interpretation 
receives some support. The reaction of horror (even if feigned) at a 
naturalistic representation, though both the diamond and the cross 
symbolize the same object and are worn all the time in shell head- 
dresses, may shed some light on whether the Trobriand design is 
highly stylized as Dr. Leach suggests, or more nearly representa- 
tional as Dr. Berndt claims. The reason why the cross or diamond is 
worn is because it is a fertility or sexual symbol, which will help the 
man in conquering women, A naturalistic drawing of a woman 
would make any woman recoil in horror, and would have no prac- 
tical effect, while a stylized design enables her to look at it for a long 
time, without realizing its significance—long cnough for the design 
to have its magical effects. Natives will admit thar, in fact, women 
know what the symbol means, but say that they should not know, 
a4 it is a secret. In short, the value of a highly stylized design, when 
used for magical purposes, lies in the assumed inability of the general 
public to interpret the meaning of the symbol. 

To return to the Trobriand shield, if all that the carrier of the 
shield wished was to make the enemy turn and flee, it would seem 
that a more naturalistic design would, as suggested by Dr. Bernde, 
be appropriate, if the same attitudes towards naturalism are held by 
the Trobrianders. [f the design were intended to have more damag- 
ing cfiects on the enemy, the more involved symbolism suggested 
by Dr. Leach would appear more likely. The intricateness of the 
design would also cxplain why so few Trobriand shields were 
carved in this way; for the design to keep its full power its inter- 
pola would have to be known to as few people as posible. 

hose possessing such shiclkds would then become ‘very brave and 
distinguished warriors’ (and not vice versa as Malinowski phrases it), 
while ordinary men would have to rely on the magicians’ chanting 
for their safety. The secrecy surrounding the design would also 
explain what troubles Dr. Berndt, namely the ‘association with a 
(female) fying witch in the context of warfare, an exclusively male 
activity.” The association is strictly against the rules, bur, like the 
secreting of a horseshoe in a boxing glove, is highly effective if no 
one knows it is there. As may be guesed, [ incline to Dr. Leach’s 
Interpretation, 

University of California, Berkeley RICHARD F. SALISBURY 


Courage and Pacifism among American Indians. C/, MAN, 


O48, 226 

68 Sin,—It is surcly unfair to level the finger of ethno- 
centricism at Mr. Maybury-Lewis because of one 
paragraph in his recent review of Murphy and Quain, The Truamai 
Indians of Central Brazil, Nevertheless, his perplexity concernimg the 
presence among the Trumai of a ‘stress on viriliry and hardness in 
men when a an with an apparent lack of warfare cannot be 
allowed to 5 without comment. He asks why men should be 
‘hard’ when prestige is not derived from war and men do not 

boast of their prowess as warriors. 
This would be a legitimate perplexity in some societies and is 
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natural enough in a person reared with a knowledge of the Spartan 
antecedents of our oun civilization. But it has numerous seealiol in 
the American Indian scene. To take only one example, all Coast 
Salish children, whether male or female, were raised to be physically 
‘tough’ and spiritually sclf-reliane despite the fact that truce warfare 
was ata minimum and the prestige of the warnor a dubjous one at 
best. It is not enough to say that these traits were as much valued 
for their significance m a fishing-hunting economy as they would 
have been had demands of warfare been present, nor does 
Mr. Maybury-Lewis su this. 

rThieie ate Caos Eralis between the cultures of South and 
North America and nowhere are they more obvious than in the 
aspects of life which I have elsewhere subsumed under the phrase 
‘war complex.” The Jivaro victory celebration duplicates almost step 
for step the Plains scalp dance, and the whole relation of war to the 
rest of social practice was closely akin in these two widely separated 
areas. In the same way, a curious pacifism appeared in both con- 
finents in conjunction with a demand for individual hardihood and 
stamina. The Trumai clearly offer an instance of this larter combina- 
tion of traits. | 

Lam fully aware of the dithculties inherent in the ‘trait approach’ 
fo social structure. Nevertheless, when the same situation occurs in 
other societies, there is no valid reason for suspecting maccuracies 
in the recorded Trumai prestige system because of an assumed 
contradiction. Mr. Maybury-Lewis has pointed out a most interest- 
ing fact. As fact it must stand. Burt it still remains to be adequately 
analysed. 
London School af Economics MARLAN W. SMITH 
Graphical Methods in the Study of Human Evolution. C/. 

MAN, 1948, 189, 213, 244: also 1949, G4 
69 Sm,—I have noted with interest Profesor L. 5. 

Maw (1948, 213 and 244), and shou 


Palmer's observations pobiiey in recent isues of 
Id like to say that I share his 
wish to apply the principles of scientific method to the study of 
Primate skeletal remains, We are also at one in the statement that 
with a continuity of morphological change between different fossil 
groups “a genetic connexion 6 posible, provided that other factors 
upon which genetic relationships depend are also present." ‘The 
basis of my main criticism of Professor Palmer's book Man's Journey 
through Time (MAN, 1948, 189) was that these ‘other factors’ are 
so complex and the numbers of Primate fossils so few that one's 
ascssment of the continuity of morphological change and hence 
of genetic relationships is at best arbitrary. In my view, it is there- 
fore not teasible to define fossil lineages of the type implied by the 
graphical presentation adopted in Professor Palmer's work. 

A more detailed discussion of problems connected with the 
asessment of Primate relationships will form the substance of a 
future publication (“Rate of Change in Primate Evolution,’ to be 
published by the Society for the Study of Human Biology as part 
of the symposium Natural Selection in Man). 

E. H. ASHTON 
Department of Anatomy, University of Birmingham 


REVIEWS 


Morphological Integration. By E. C. Olwm and R. L. Miller. 
: Chicago (ULP.) (U.K. agents: C.ULP.), 1958. Pp. viii, 
TO 317. 81 text fgs., 111 tables. Price £3 145. . 

The intention of Professors Olson and Miller when 
they wrote this book was to provide another means of studying the 
interrelation of morphological characters in relation to evolutionary 
theory. They make their general pleadings in the first two of their 
nine chapters, state their method in the third, disclose their particular 
mind upon the matter in the fourth, and exemplify both in what 
remains. Protocol data are given in an appendix of 38 pages, the 
relevant literature is listed in another four, and an index of five 
pages completes the work. 
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The authors begin (in principle) with pairs of linear measure- 
ments, these measurements being between morphologically definabl 
ogee The morphological data so quantified are chosen because 
of ther real or supposed functional importance. The m(n—1)/2 
cocfhcients of linear correlation (r) between distinct fa of ve 
nm measurements taken are then computed and entered in a ‘matrix,’ 
which is necesanly symmetric sak a unit leading diagonal. ‘The 

re of association between two correlated measurements is 
measured by the lower fiducial limit of r, Usin language different 
from that of the authors, one may describe the subsequent pro- 
cedures as follows. The two distinct measurements pa seri by 
the highest numerical valuc of r in a given row or column are 
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called “basic pairs’: such entries in the matrix correspond mutatis 
mutandis to “saddle points,” in the Theory of Games, and could well 
be styled “summit points.” The basic pairs connected by this summit- 
pome correlation are said (by the authors) to be *bonded" for thar 
valuc of r. What we may call contour values of r, lower than the 
sumiunit-pomnt values, arc now taken tn succession, and the increasing 
number of bonds between measurements is recorded seriatim for 
each stage in the descent from the summit. An index of integration 
for the totality of measurements taken is found by computing the 
ratio of the number of bonds for a given ‘contour-r" to the total 
possible number, which is, of course, the number n{n—1)/2. 

The method just outlined is applied to adult forms, to successive 
ontogenetic stages of given forms, and to presumed phylogenctic 
stages of fossil material. The resulm are both interesting and 
suggestive. Significant variations of integration between morpho- 
logical parts appear both in ontogeny and phylogeny, some of 
these wartations being quasi-sinusoidal. The study raises more 
questions than it answers, and to this extent the book represents a 
contribution to biology worthy of the anthropologists attention. 

There is one proviso, however. As it stands the book may be 
unreadable to many. The English (if it can be called that) is best 
described as multitudinous verbouty : or, more charitably, as campus 
colloquial, The authors state in their preface that their papers upon 
the topic did not receive the attention which they had hoped for. 
They state in the last paragraph of the book itself thar it was their 
experience that ‘communication on the subject of our studies was 

ificult and often unsuccessful.” It is not surprising. They have not, 
it would appear, yet learned how to communicate with clarity to 
the English-speaker, and still less (ome must infer) to those of other 
tongucs. The book should be rewritten, preferably with the help 
of some cit-Atlantic man bred to the habit of terse and casy speech 
and versed enough in biology, elementary statistics—for the book 
docs not go beyond that—and the art of logical deployment of his 
mind. Chicago could afford it. M, A. MacCONAILL 


Variation and Heredity. By H. Kalmus. London (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul), 19$3. Pp. xi, 227. Price £1 83. 


TI At long last, other sof human biology than the 
anatomy and physiology of the individual are being 


intensively investigated and, although our knowledge of human 
ccology, genetics, cthology and evolution is still very incomplete, 
enough has now been discovered to make posible some form of 
synthesis. This is the aim of a series of books being edited by 5. A. 
Barnett, of which Mariation and Heredity is the third to be published. 
These books are not addressed to the professional human biologist 
but to those more generally interested in the subject. This has made 
or. Ralmvus’s task particularly difficult, stnice he can assume mo prior 
knowledge and most people have dithculty, at first, in understanding 
the basic principles of genetics. 

The first third of the book describes human variability, both 
within a single population and between populations. As one would 
expect the nature of the interaction of genetic and environmental 
factors figures prominently in the discussion of the causes for the 
differences and similarities between people. The role of the environ- 
ment is pwotold; at selects the most fit individuals in it to perpetuate 
the group and it also determines, in part, the characteristics of the 
phenotype on which selection acts. The most adaptive genotype, in 
a constantly Auctuating environment like man’s, isthe one that gives 
the greatest adaptability. 

A description of the behaviour of human genes in families and 
populations occupies most of the rest of the book. In addition to an 
explanation of the different modes of inheritance and the chromoso- 
mal basis for them, whole chapters are devoted to the better-known 
blood-group systems, mutation and radiation hazards and the 
relationship between the genetic basis for a character and the appear- 
ance of that character in the phenotype. A few examples of non- 
genctic inheritance are also given. Finally there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the practical value of a mart airy of human heredity, 
and indeed throughout the book attention is focused on those aspects 
of genetics which have the greatest relevance to everyday personal 
and social experience. 

From all that has been said, it is apparent that Dr. Kalmus has 


be 
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covered his subject widely, and though this inevitably means, 1m a 
small book, that many facets are superficially treated, in view of the 
type of reader to which it is addressed, it would seem to be the best 
approach, The one serious criticism is that it scems unlikely that the 
reader without any knowledge of genetics will casily be able to 
understand the essentials of Mendelism from this account and it is 
unfortunate that the chapter in which these are principally explained 
has confusing text figures. Nevertheless the book is, in the main, 
readable, accurate, up to date, provocative and contains much infor- 
mation of wide appeal. It isa valuable addition to the series. 

G. AINSWORTH HARRISON 


Primates: 3, Pithecoidea: Platyrrhini: Family Hapalide. By 
7 H.C. Osman Hill, Edinburgh (U.P.), 1957. Pp. xix, 


354, 27 plates, 102 teat figs. Price £04 10s. | 
_ This, the third part of Dr. Hill's vast essay on the 
Primates, could well be called the first half of his New World 
Symphony. Like its analogue it contains Old World elements as 
well, Abour a quarter of it deals with the pithecoid sub-order, a 
tenth with the platyrrhine infra-order, the rest with the hapalid 
family. The restriction of detailed account to the marmosets and 
tamarins came after conference between the author and the pub- 
lishers, and was as much for speed of issue as for restriction of the 
sime of the volume. The plan of the book follows that of the two 
earlier members of the series. Of the 27 plates 22 are photographs of 
types of the genera and species of hapalids; many of them remind 
one of caricatures of certain eminent Victorians, The majority of 
the figures are again by Yvonne Hill, and are up to her standard. 
Fig. 36 (by Ivan Sanderson) is of special interest; it shows the generic 
distribution of the hapalids in relation to climatic and floristic zones, 
and is of a kind that one would like to see more often, The very full 
index 1s over cight pages long; 11 pages are given to the literature 
on the pithecoids and platyrrhines, and eight pages to that on the 
hapalids themselves, 
1dr. Hull's presentanion is that of a scholar. Apart from his careful 
discussion of taxonomuc problems, this is shown by the way in 
which he has collated the native and European names of his beasts; 
for the jungle of nomenclature in this field is as thick and tangled as 
that of the Amazonian hinterland in which these beasts reside. His 
summarics of behaviour, of embryology, of parasitology and of 
what bttle palcontology we know are iteresting and stimulating. 
The general biologist will, no doubt, pay particular attention to 
what Hill has to say about the apparent “state of fux' of the whole 
hapalid family (pp. 2&sf.); 1 would appear to be far from the state 
of species fixation found, for cuananie in its Old-World cousins, 
The thing is of special interest in view of the argument advanced 
by H. Graham Cannon in his recently issued Evolution of Living 
Things (Manchester U.P., 1958). In the body of his book Hill pre- 
sents Callimico as a separate family, but he demotes it to generic 
status in his preface (p. viii). This is an example of his candour. 
The author will forgive the reviewer for an equal candour on 
some points. It is unsafe to equate binocular with stereoscopic 
vision (pp. $8 and $9); human experience makes this clear. We can 
know about stereoscopic vision only by direct communication with 
the viewer, and then not always. Again, the information given on 
the brain is somewhat too small, There are tantalizing peeps at the 
cerebellum in certain figures which make those without access to 
Dr. Hill's material wish earnestly for more, both pictures and 
conversations, as Alice said. One would like to see just how far 
crcnal and cerebellar cortical development are correlated in these 
Orns. 
The publishers have done a good job. Is ‘directive procedures’ (p. 
69) a writer's or a proof-reader’s error? M. A. MacCONAILL 


Instinct in Man. Hy Ronald Fletcher. London (Allen & Unwin), 
7 3 1947. Pp. 348. Price f2 


Instinct in Man—the tithe opens a door into a new 

gallery of knowledge which we enter with expectancy 

and awe—and indeed the display is brilliantly executed. The three 
main contributions to the idea of instinct—the early ideas of 
Hobhouse, McDougal and James Drever, the derivation and 
definition of the concept as employed by Freud and the methods 
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and achievernents of ethology, or the objective study of innate 
behaviour in animals—are each picked out with a clarity which 
needs must be read as an exercise in itself as well as for the informa- 
tion it imparts, 

Large notices, however, between the items on display demand 
that each be remembered not as a representative sample of the body 
of knowledge of which it is a part but as the foundation stones in 
an argument. They are apparently to be taken as an ultimate con- 
clusion of the author's investigation in the separate fields, and this 
without any recognigon of the immense differences in the nature 
of the information contained in each of the systems of thought 
which he is discussing. 

It would be churlish to upbraid the author for lack of awareness 
or critical approach, for his contribution has been to bring out the 
logical inconsistencies of the different authorities and to dissect out 
statements of fact about the conclusions of the different authors 
from the implications which do not necessarily, but often are 
asumed to, go with them. Many false trails of thought will be 
spared the student of Freud, Lorenz and Tinbergen if he will but 
read this book as part of his study. 

_ Tf these authors can argue from false premises in attempting to 
indicate what they consider the wider implications of their work 
to be, should not some of their own conclusions, not their findings, 
be suspect? The author treats, however, a developing science like 
ethology on the same level as the completed work of Freud, 
acquaintance with which is only possible in published work, 
whereas acquaintance with ethology demands reference not only 
to a few summary books but also to the original publications, and 
above all a personal acquaintance with the growing body of research 
workers. He is mistaken, for example, when he states that ctholo- 
logical studies interpret courtship as ritualized ‘threat, cicape and 
appeasement,’ for threat is universally recognized as the outcome 
of the conflict between approach and avoidance. This is nowhere 
better presented than by D. J. Morris (L'instinct dans le comportement 
des animaux et de homme, Paris, Libraires de L'Académie de Méde- 
cine (Mason), 1996). This error also leads him to accept the cherished 
belief of others besides ecthologists that aggressiveness is not a 
mary instinct but an outcome of frustration. 

Perhaps if he had followed up the implications of intention 
movements which he omits to mention he might have decided that 
social approach is fundamentally the intention movement of aggres- 
sion. This error invalidates his conclusions on Freud while leaving 
his criticisms of Freud's own conclusions unimpaired. 

Our sense of defeat is enhanced when the book ends in a prodigious 
list of the instincts and their attributes. Freud's false dualisms never- 
theless showed that he saw in the nexus between sex and aggression 
something of outstanding importance which still demands resolu- 
tion. By raising our cyes to encompass all forms of instinct we lose 
sight of the problem which he posed. 

As one tries to comprehend the trend of thought one's cye is 
caught by a chapter of odds and ends, surprisingly enough entitled 
“The ethological study of man." This is indeed very odd because 
such studies do not yet exist or, at least, that was so until just 
recently when an approach to human ethology was set down in 
Behavioural Science, Vol. U1, No. 3 (1957), Perhaps this miscellaneous 
collection is gathered together in order that the attention of those 
who produce later editions of the book will be reminded of the 
need for a chapter on this subject when this becomes possible, for 
then we may be able to advance our understanding of man's 
instinctive nature. M. BR. A. CHANCE 


Cultural Anthropology: The Science of Custom. Hy Felix M. 
7 Keesing. New York (Rinehart), 1948. Pp. xxv, 477. 


Prive $6 

: The author tells us that most general works in 
anthropology tend to be addressed to students working for 
doctorates or to professional colleagues, whereas his book is 
addresed to a wider no lalist audience, including under- 
graduate students. It deals with anthropology in a comprehensive 
manner: the nature of culture, culture and biological heritage, the 
growth of culture, culture, society and personality, material culrure, 
economic and political organization, world view, art and play, 
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language, etc. These subjects are presented less in a textbook than 
in a classbook manner, The book might be described as a manual for 
teachers in ucaraly ast to guide in instructing classes on a 
rather elementary level. It is equipped for this purpose with question- 
and-answer sequences, exercises and diagrams ‘to help organize 
thought.” It is not therefore the kind of introduction to the subject 
with which we are familiar in this country, but it scems to be 
eminently suited to the large classes attending courses in anthro- 
pology in the United States and required by teachers there, for they 
have to give far more courses than we do and cannot give so much 
time to preparation of them. Anthropology is treated in it broadly 
and simply, and the divergent standpoints of different writers are 
clearly and fairly set forth. E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


The Sociology of Knowledge. By Werner Stark. Internat, Libr. 
7 5 of Sociol, and Soc, Reconstruction, London (Routledge 


©& Kegan Paul), 1958. Pp. 346. Price £1 16s, 

The is a picaresque book, meandering amongst the 
many highways and byways of gnoseo-sociological thought. Its 
interest and value lies in its description of the thought of the earlier 
sociologists of knowledge, to whose work it provides a useful 
introduction. But underneath the many turns and digressions, a 
consistent theme and argument are discernible. This argument is 
concerned with what is perhaps the main philosophical issue arising 
out of the sociology if eacubdlae: namely the compatibility of 
the existence of social roots of knowledge and of its validity. (Despite 
this philosophic backbone, the book shows little awareness of recent 
philosophic work relevane to this theme.) This central argument of 
the book scems to me profoundly mistaken both in its reasoning 
and its conclusions. By means of two extremely questionable 
distinctions—between what it considers sociology of knowledge 
proper and the theory of ideology, which it consigns to the 
pecicey of bias, and between macro- and micro-sociology of 

owledge—and by means of exempting the rigorous disciplines 
from relativism and finally by appealing both to faith and to prag- 
matic considerations, it works its way to what the author calls the 
“metectic” view of social outlooks. This means, roughly, that they 
all partake of the truth, albeit partially. (Some anthropologists have 
recently been approaching similar conclusions by other routes.) 
This kind of programmatic eclecticism (which incidentally manages 
to exclude from its promiscuous tolerance outlooks disliked by the 
author) misses the point philosophically, and is at the same time 
unhelpful for sociological analysis. ERNEST GELLNER 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Eliade, London and 
7 é New York (Sheed & Ward), 1958. Pp. xv, 484. Price 


£i $s. 

In the first chapter we are given to understand that 
all religious phenomena are due cither to ‘hicrophanies’ or to 
‘primitive intuition,” terms which are inadequately explained. The 
next chapter, and much the longest, is concerned aah 7 gods, and 
we are told that to primitive man the transcendence of God is 
directly revealed in the sky, and that sky deities have therefore 
always been supreme deitics (pp. 38, 40). But ‘what is clear is thar 
the supreme sky god always gives place to other religious forms’ 
(p. §2). The author may be right, but in the absence of i 7 
who sy "We used to believe in God but now we believe in gods,’ 
there can be no evidence for such a process, at any rate among 
illiterate peoples. The mere fact that a sky god seems to have taken 
a back seat is no evidence; he may have sat there all the time. The 
theory has probably arisen in another way. The author, like Frazer 
and Schmidt, whom he frequently cites, ean ae on missionaries 
for his data. The first thing a missionary does, when he gets into the 


field, is to try to find, necessarily through an inp rand by 
means of leading questions, a word or name which he can use to 


translate ‘God," He decides upon ‘X" and then proceeds to translate 
texts. As he does so X gradually acquires the attributes of the Chris- 
tan God till in the muissionary’s mind the two are identified. He 
concludes that the people have the idea of God, though they now 
have other objects of worship. 

This process can, I think, be detected in Batchelor's account of the 
Ainu, which is quoted, though not verbatim (p. $9). He says “When 
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speaking of the “God of Gods" the Ainus gave Him the name of 
Pase-Kanni, “Creator and Posessor of heaven." But N. G, Munro, 
who spent some 30 years among the Ainu, says that they know no 
such supreme deity, and that the term pase kanwi, which simply 
means ‘important god,’ is applied ro all the principal deities. It seems 
that pase kari was Batchelor’s X. 

The next chapters, on cults of the sun, moon, water, etc., are col- 
lections of facts in the Frazerian tradition, but when we get to the 
maypole, we are told of such ‘vegetation cults" that ‘they flow from 
one primitive ontological intuition’ (p. 414). By this time we have 
decided that the author is a thorough-going anti-diffusionist, and 
are therefore surprised to read of such customs as those connected 
with the last sheaf that “It is most likely that all these agricultural 
ceremonics spread from a small number of places of origin (Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia) over the whole world, and that a great many 
races only got hold of scraps of the scenario as it was at first’ 
(p. 342). Again we are told of the cosmogonic egg, which the author 
finds in Finland, West Africa, Ceneral America, ctc., that ‘the centre 
from which this myth originated is probably to be located in India 
or Indonesia’ (p. 413). It is difficult to reconcile this with the assertion 
that ‘myth is an autonomous act of creation by the mind’ (p. 424). 

There are other inconsistencies, or what appear to be such, and the 
author's use of his authoritics is not always to be relied on, We read: 
‘All over Africa and in India sap-filled trees symbolize divine 
motherhood and are therefore venerated by women" (p. 281). For 
Africa we are referred to The Magic Art, but we find there mention 
only of three East African tribes, and nothing abour divine mother- 
hood or veneration. 

The author is widely read, though chiefly in the older writers, and 
the book contains many interesting ideas. These are, however, im 
general presented in such a way as to purzle rather than enlighten 
the reader. RAGLAN 


Studies in Folklore: In Honor of... Professor Stith Thomp- 
77 son. Edited ly Edson Ricdtmond. Indiana LU. Publications, 


Folklore Ser. No. 9. Bloomington (Indiana U.P), 1957. 
Pp. iv, 270, 1 plate, 1 map, 16 tunes, Price $5 

So many articles were offered in honour of Professor Thompson 
that the editor could only accept those which corresponded with 
Profesor Thompson's main interests, ‘folklore scholarship and 
methodology, folklore in literature, the folk song and folk tale, and 
folk belief, superstition and festival." Few authors can claim such 
wide interests and so many devoted friends, colleagues and students. 

The papers on folk tales strikingly reflect Professor Thompson's 
great contributions to the subject. Professor Archer Taylor con- 
tinues his valuable investigations by annotating a collection of 
nineteenth-century proverbs in the United States. Professor R.. M. 
Doron provides a new instalment of his important work on the 
pioneer tolklorists; this time he deals with Hugh Miller, of Scotland. 
Interesting remarks on story-tellers are made by Professor BK. Th. 
Christiansen and by W. H. Jansen. Profesor W. D. Hand, in his 
paper on ‘Analogues of the Couvade," presents pre-natal obser- 
vances, not yet treated in literature. Profesor N. Lid surveys “The 
Paganism of the Norsemen.’ | 

In his paper on “The Feast of Saint Martin in Ireland" Mr. 5. 
Oo Siilleabhiin raises the question which saint is intended, as “there 
is no saint named Martin who was of Irish origin or birth,” As the 
Bishop of Tours (ob. aco, 401) was buried on 11 November there 
can be no doube that che feast is dedicated to him, all the more as 
animals and birds were sacrificed to him on Martin's Day well 
beyond the borders of Ireland, I regret that Mr. © Suilleabhdin 
omitted the date of the special ritual recorded from Galway, where 
a fowl was killed and its blood shed in all the four corners of the 
kitchen. Sartori (Handwirteriuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, Vol. V, 
pp. 1716, 1718) anticipated the author in stating that Martin's Day 
continues an ancient festival of thanksgiving at the end of harvest 
time. Mr. © Siilleabhdin’s references to the start of grain-grinding 
around at Movember throw new light, however, not only on 
traditional Irish legends but also on the customs of German millers 
(ibid., Vol. V, p. 1713; Vol. VI, pp. 608, 615). His final conclusions 
of links between St. Martin, ancient Syria and Mesopotamia are, 
indeed, of outstanding importance. E. ETTLINGER. 
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Trade and Market in the Early Empires. Edited by K. Polanyi 
q g et al. Glencoe, Ill. (Free Press), 1957. Pp. xviin, 382. 


Price 36 

This book is the outcome of a scheme of research 

into primitive economics which was undertaken at Columbia 
University between 1953 and 195 under the direction of Professor 
Karl Polanyi. The seminar came quickly to the conclusion that any 
attempt to study the economic affairs of carly or simple societies in 
the manner of Rostovtzeff, by modern European analogies, was 
certain to fail, So various systems of exchange were considered 
without preconceptions, and these are described im the first two- 
thirds of the book. | ie 
The ancient world until the time of Aristotle knew nothing, it 
appears, of the free market and of profits and losses. Trade was 
rigidly controlled, often in neutral coastal zones left unoccupied by 
the great empires, Traders, as at Kanish, were paid from commussion 
on turnover, but did not speculate or adjust prices. Changeable 
prices, in fact, were unknown; instead there was a rigid system of 
‘equivalencies. In all these respects the Aztec and Maya civilizations, 
as Miss Chapman describes them, present many points of com- 


aArLSOM, 

, Miss Arnold shows how distinct at the Dahomey port of Whydah 
were market operations and trade proper. The first was an informal 
business, concemed with local supphes and exchange; the other, 
a matter of controlled rraffic in slaves, gold and ivory, commodities 
which never entered the market. 

Benet contributes a clear and original study of the function of 
the market in the politically fragmented Berber mountams. Here 
the antagonistic tribes can meet in truce, usually under strict religious 
sanction, and incidentally to trading reach a compromuse over 


utes. 

Neale’s description of the Indian village economy emphasizes 
that it was not concerned with payment for measurable contribu- 
tions, but with arranging reciprocal services and sharing out the 
harvest according to status and merit. His analysis is reasonable for 
the joint village, but it might not apply so well to the ryor setelements 
of the south, 

The final third of the book, which is concerned largely with a 
review, in the light of what precedes, of the ideas of Malinowski, 
Thurnwald, Firth, Herskovits and others, is often obscure and 
needlessly involved. But the work as a whole has made a consider- 
able contribution by bringing together these diverse studics and 
thinking over their mplications in a way both fresh and unbiased. 
On the end map *Katehana’ should read “Atchana.’ 

W. C. BRICE 


A History of Technology, Vol. TT. Edited by Charles Singer 
7 9 et al, Oxford (Clarendon Press) (London: O.UP.), 1957. 


Pp, xxxvii, 766, 426 text figs., 32 plates, Price sO8 Bs. 

This velume, lke its immediate precursor, deals 
only with Western Europe, and simply makes incidental reference 
to borrowings from or loans to other parts of the world. In con- 
sequence many problems of interest to ethnology are not directly 
raised. In this period for the first time Western Europe completely 
outstrips the rest of the world in technical progress. The range of 
topics is so much broader and the sources of information so much 
more copious than in earlier times that this volume has perforce to 
be much more selective than the first two, and all the contributions 
have clearly had to be severely compressed. 

They vary to some extent in style and object. Norbury’s note on 
knitted fabrics, for example, is a small original contribution; the 
articles on tradesmen’s tools and on glass collect the evidence in 
a new form and supply important and full bibliographies; while 
mher chapters afford convenient bricf summaries of their subjects, 
but too often fail to pone a bibliography which would be 
adequate for pursuing them further. No study of cartography in 
this period, for instance, can atiord to ignore the work of Beazley 
and Nordenskidld, yet meither of these is referred to in the biblico 
gr ics. In this section, some statements are so excessively simpli- 
ied as possibly to be misleading. For instance, the remarks about 
the loss of Prolemy’s original maps (pp. 403, 431) ignore the power= 
ful evidence that he never left any; on p. $09 the reason for Ptolemy's 
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exaggerations in longitude is left obscure; the origin of the portolan 
chart almost catia ainly had no connexion with the introduction of 
the compass (p. §23); and the portolan rhumb-lines are not explic- 
able as wind-roses (p. 424). 

In general, Parts 11 and V, on Manufacture and Approach to 
Science, will probably prove more valuable than Parts I, [1 and 
[V, on Primary Production, Material Civilization and Communica- 
tions, Which include topics, like those of building construction and 
hrearms, which are adequately treated elsewhere. The whole book 
is very carefully produced and indexed (though an ‘r* has dropped 
out of the caption to fig. 744), and the figures, though often detailed 
and complicated, are printed with wonderful depth and precision. 


W. C. BRICE 


Arctic Bibliography. Washington (Dept. of Defense), 1953-7. 
Q 7 vols, Pp. 4478; x, 1991; Xi, 1268; xl, 1208; xiii, 1071 


This reference work was begun in 1947 at the insti- 

gation of the Arctic Institute of North America and 

has been supported financially by the Defence departments of the 

United States and Canada. It was six years before the first three 

volumes were published: since then we have an annual volume and 
it 1s hoped that this practice will continue. 

Because it is fully annotated (under authors) and cross-indexed by 
subject, it is a very useful tool for the research worker, particularly 
for one mot familiar with Russian or Scandinavian sources and 
languages. The ‘Arctic’ area dealt with is a wide one including all 
Alaska and Greenland, the Northwest Territories and the northern 
portions of the eastern Canadian provinces, Scandinavia north of the 
circle (thus bringing in the Lapps) and most of Siberia north of 
latitude 62°. It excludes Iceland which is considered to be adequately 
treated elsewhere, In addition to expedition accounts and detailed 
scientific research within this huge area, certain other unlocalized 
aspects of cold are treated such as the physiology of man and 
animals, and design criteria and operations of buildings and 


machines, 

With Vol, VI the bibliography has reached item 43,464 and the 
material is now overwhelmingly contemporancous—there will 
always be older works discovered, but from now on one can expect 
the annual volumes to give a very complete coverage of the past 
year’s arctic literature. 

There is no separate heading ‘anthropology’ in the subject index. 
The northern peoples are listed under their names: 


Aleuts, Chukchis, Dolgans, Eskimos, Finns, Gilyaks, Indians, 
Kamechadals, Lapps, Ostyaks, Paleco-Siberians, Samoyeds, 
Tungus, Ural-Altaic peoples, Yakuts, Yeniscians, Zyryans. 


There are also index headings such as ‘Shamanism’ and * Arctic 
hysteria." 

As an example of the style, one finds under index heading 
Chukchis—Noareotics and Stimulants: *Nikol’skii, D.P. © spirtnykh 
napitkakh, rgor, [Item] 30994." Under 30994 is given the full 
R.ussian title, source and date, number of pages and references, title 
translation. This is followed by a descriptive paragraph of the con- 
tents including *... the making and use of kumiss, ... an intoxicant 
made of poisonous mushrooms by Chukechis and Kamchadals, and 
a drink made of birch sap by Kamechadals’ (pp. 273f.). Anyone wish- 
ing to sample these brews has only to refer to the original source! 

[have found the annotations generally excellent and where a brief 

neralized sentence or a check on some figure has been required 
confess to the lazy habit of using the bibliography alone without 
delving further. 

The project has been directed since its inception by the skilful 
hand of Marie Tremaine, formerly of the Toronto Public Libraries, 
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and the present staff contains some nine research analysts as well as 
clerical and cataloguing personnel. Situated as it is mext to 
Library of Congress at agent it is splendidly organized to 
continue its useful work for, we hope, many years to come. 

P. D. BAIRD 


Grundfragen menschlicher Gesellung. By R. Thornwald. Berlin 
Q] (Duncker & Humblot), 1957. Pp. 160. Price DM. 14 


Hilde Thuornwald in this book continues the 
republication of selected essays of Professor Thurn- 
wald designed to set forth he views concerning social evolution. 
Coeselleng is his word; intended to be more dynamic than Gesellschaft. 
His wide view, his long experience in New Guinea, his tolerance 
and sympathy made him a leader in anthropology, and the present 
book (Part 2 of a series to be continued) gives an interesting and 
suggestive introduction to methods of study of society looked at 
as a whole. He criticizes romantic mysticism about supposed stages 
of advancement towards a summit which varies with but is generally 
closely linked with some particular writer. The locational, climatic, 
economic, ceremonial, genealogical and external features and inter- 
actions (rather than relations) of a group are brought in, always 
with the individual and the flux of custom in mind, Cautions are 
necessary in accepting information, especially relationship names, 
from persons questioned, and there are dangers in using these over- 
much to construct what Thurnwald would hold to be an abstraction 
rather than a dynamic account of a human group. These who have 
been accustomed to use Thurnwald’s well known volumes Die 
menschliche Gesellschaft will find this collection of essays an interesting 
summary of a veteran's thought, from which it ts likely that most 
of us wall dissent a lithe here and there. It gains in not being too 
systematic; the subject ts fortunately still in process of growth. 
H. J. FLEURE 


Science and the Creative Spirit. Edited by Harcourt Brown. 
Toronto (UP.) (OK. agents: O.ULP.), 1998, Pp. xxvii, 
$2. 164, Price gO1 163. 

The object of this book, which consists of an intro- 
duction and an essay by the editor and three eways by other pro- 
fessors of the humanines, is to ‘reduce the area of dis “merit 
between humanist and scientist." The writers, however, seem not 
really to ere ee the position of the arts in relation to the 
sciences. The editor says that ‘ideally, perhaps, the arts are free of 
objective reference and didactic intent," and that ‘the humanist lives, 
—not infrequently by preference—in an atmosphere of imprecision 
and undefined impressions.’ But those whom he cites as the great 
humanists, such as Dante and Raphael, neither lived in an atmo- 
1 Baoes of imprecision nor were without didactic intent, They were 
the great educators of their times, and that the scientists are the great 
educators of today is due in part to the imprecision of modern art 
and partly to the face that the great artists of the past largely 
exhausted the possibilities of their media. RAGLAN 


Kérper und Seele. By 1". Schlegel. Stuttgart (Enke), 1957. Pp, 180, 
Price DM. 17 7 
8 4 Schlegel follows Spinoza in treating body and mind 
as diverse aspects of the same fundamental entity and 
5 ire recognition of 
wong Kretschimer’s lines wi 


Pat died Sn types more or bess 
some critical adjustments, Circum- 
ference of the hand and transverse diameter of the lower pelvic 
aperture are emphasized. Much is made of andromorphic and 
gyuecomorphic as well as of asthenic and athletic types. A question- 
naire to be filled up by the patient describing his own mental 
features sounds naive. H. J. FLEURE 


Schism and Continuity in an African Society. By l. W’. Turner, 
8 4. Manchester (UP. for Rhodes-Livingstone Inst.), 1997. 


Pp. 348. Price Jot 153. ‘ 

The subject of this book is village relationships 

among the Ndembu people of the upper Zambezi. Dr. Turner has 
made a meticulous examination of the composition of Ndembu 


35 


Villages and of the reasons why their members build together or 


Traditionally, the Ndembu were dependent upon hunting and 
the cultivation of cassava. The men's occupation of assays copsied 
prestige, but It was women's Work in cultivation | 


that provided the 
staple subsistence. The villages are (and were tradisiomly) enait ad 
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mobile, averaging about 30 persons. The nucleus of a village is a 
‘uterine sibling group under the leadership of the oldest and most 
capable brother," and the aim of every headman is to induce his own 
children and his sisters’ children and grandchildren to settle wath 
him and so expand his village until it includes a matrilineage. 
Within the village the ‘alliance between alternate generations . . . 
finds physical and spatial expression m the fact that both generations 
build huts in the same village semicircle of huts facing and opp 

co the semicircle of huts buile by the intervening genealogical 
generation. 

Inheritance and descent are matrilineal but marriage is virilocal 
after the first year; from this combination springs constant conflict. 
Diverce is frequent and men move from village to village. Dr. 
Turner interprets their movement as a “male flight from the 
inexorable reality of matrilineal descent and female control of the 
economic basis of survival.” ‘Beneath all other conflicts in Ndembu 
society is the concealed opposition between men and women over 
descent and in the economuc system.’ Because of the conflicts inherent 
in the system, matrilineages of more than three generations’ depth 
do not develop casily, and continually ‘uterine abling groups” split 
off to form new villages. Splitting is said to be more frequent than 
formerly, and in the more sophusticated areas villages tend to be 
replaced by ‘farms.’ As elsewhere in Africa, if men ‘wish to become 

etty capitalists they must separate themselves from the village way 
of life. Traders and tailors live apart from close matrilineal kin. 
Making money tends to supplant as a major aim in life the acquisi- 
rion of a following.” But it is quite clear that villages have never 
been large and the nt friction and fragmentation is only a 
further development of an old process. 

The first loyalry of a Ndembu is to his village. The neighbour- 
hood (‘vicinage") and chiefdom are of less importance. Though the 
ancestors of the Ndembu formed part of the great Lunda empire, 
and they still have a ‘divine king,” Kanongesha, who maintains links 
with Matiyamva, the Lunda king in the Congo, from whose line 
the first Kanongesha sprang 300 years ago, centralized authority is 
of little umportance. Each village manages its own affairs. 

Dr. Turner has developed an important new technique in his 
observation and recording of village quarrels—what he calls * social 
dramas,’ He exhibits the lines of cleavage in villages, and the attempts 
to achieve a reconciliation through successive stages, which he 
defines as * personal advice, information arbitration, legal machinery, 
and public ritual.” The held work is magnificent. | know of none 
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to equal it for evidence on the development of quarrels and the 
attempts to compose them. If the hub of our study is the forms of 
coherence and separation within society then here it is illustrated, 
fe is argued that what holds the society together is the celebration 
of common rituals. Political authority is not effective; there are no 
large and close-knit lineages; no permanence in village memiber- 
ship; bur ritual binds together non-kinsmen and those of different 
illages. Although the shades of the matrilineage are thought to 
afflict its living members, rituals to pacify them are celebrated, not 
by the lineage members, but by groups of ‘adepts’—those who have 
been similarly afflicted and treated. 

There is a marked contrast in Central and South Africa between 
those societies in which the group which worships together ts always 
the lineage, village, chiefdom, or adjoining chiefdoms, and those 
in which some rituals are celebrated by an association of the 
initiated. What circumstances produce such associations we do not 
yet know, but they appear to be common among those peoples 
who have had considerable external contact through trade in metals, 
or ivory and slaves, and rare among peoples who have lived very 
isolated. 

The book is not casy reading, partly because the material is so 
rich, and the difficulry of combining clarity with the detailed evi- 
dence necessary to support an argument has not yet been solved in 
anthropology. But the style is also difficule. Dr. Turner uses the 
‘grand language’ so characteristic of sociology and anthropology, 
as opposed to history. Thus a lineage docs not merely link its 
scattered members, who soon forget their exact relationship when 
they have separated, but ‘the lineage principle operates to mesh 
together in a single system distant and discrete villages and vicinages 
and to permit of a wide range of individual mobility,” and ‘although 
at the level of lineage al crear structural amnesia with regard 
to the precise genealogical links between villages separated by fission 
of a local lineage speedily occurs, memory is retained of common 
maternal descent and of the affiliation by genealogical generation 
between detached groups’ (p. 176). The usual defence of this sort o 
language is that it is necessary to abstract thoughr. | think it merely 
carn people, and encourages them to mistake obscurity for 

r ry. 
: But the book repays very close study. The field work is brilliant 
and a marriage of theory and fact has been achieved which breeds 
fresh hypotheses, and whets our appetite for the promised volume 
on Ndembu ritual. MONICA WILSON 
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The Celts. By T. G. E. Powell. London (Thames & Hudson), 1948. 
8 5 Pp. 283, plates, text figs. maps. Prive £1 4s. 


The sources of our knowledge of the Celts are the 

classical writers, the traditions, particularly those of 

Ireland, and the findings of archxologists. These are to some extent 

complementary, but Mr. Powell does not attempt the hopeless task 
of combining them into a historical narrative. 

The origin of the name is obscure, and Mr, Powell suggests that 
it may have been the tribal or family name of the royal founders of 
the Hallstatt culture (p. $2). It seems not to have been applied to any 
natives of these islands before the cighteenth century (p. 18). We 
note with interest that the Germani were probably a Celtic tribe 
living cast of the Rhine whose name was extended to all the 
inhabitants of that region (p. 164). 

Mr. Powell deals at some length with Celtic religion. Many 
figures and Latinized inscriptions have been unearthed in France, 
but our knowledge of cult, such as it is, comes chiefly from Irish 
tradition. It is improbable that the Druids were anything more 
than ritual experts (p. 147). 

Much of the text and most of the 79 excellent photographs and 
25 equally excellent drawings are concerned with the Hallstatt and 
La Téne cultures. These are believed to have been developed by 
(Celtic aristocracies and, though owing much to Greece and Eeruria, 
had striking features of their own which set the fashion for the Celtic 
world, RAGLAN 
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The Criminal Area: A Study in Social Ecology. By Terence 
Morris, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1998. Pp. xiii, 

8 202. Price for 43. 
In the years 19§3-$4 Dr. Morris made a study of 


juvenile crime, and in particular the relationship between crime and 


place of residence, in Croydon, a county borough with a population 
of a quarter of a million on the outskirts of London. He prefaces the 
results of his own researches with a survey of contributions to the 
cine? oF cengenney arcas’ previously made in this country and 
the U.S.A. 

His detailed maps and carefully compiled tables are not easily 
appreciated by those unfamiliar with the topography of Croydon, 
but his conclusions are clear enough. ‘The facts of the matter are thar 
crime and delinquency are almost exclusively a proletarian ome= 
non’; “short-run hedonism’ is a fundamental attribute of working- 
class culture; and though by no means all members of the working 
class are criminals, their lack of social responsibility produces an 
atmosphere in which crime readily develops. | 

He stresses the dilemma of housing authorities. If they mix social 
classes they make everybody uncomfortable, and if they segregate 
the working class they perpetuate the conditions under which for a 
boy social adjustment may involve joining a delinquent gang. He 
concludes that ‘social’ delinquency presents an even more serious 
problem than * psychiatric’ delinquency, and makes suggestions for 
the improvement of the social services. RAGLAN 
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(a, 6) The old mask of Maximon; (¢) wishing Maxinoi's clothes in the lake; (d) Maxinion in Santa Cruz; (e) Telinel and Maximon, i944: (1) Maximnon 
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MAXIMON: AN ICONOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION* 


by 


E. MICHAEL MENDELSON, M.A., PH.D. 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


Q Much has already been written, not always with 
7 precision, on the complex ritual figure of 
Maximon in Santiago Atitlan, Dept. Solola, Guatemala.' 
While detailed treatment would require a booklet, I offer 
this note as a companion to the study of the San Martin 
bundle previously published in Man.* 

As nearly as one can discover from conflicting evidence, 
the Maximon is, basically, a flat piece of wood abour 24 
feet high and 6-8 inches thick. A little jar or enamelled iron 
cup is strapped to the top end and contains the base of 
another piece of wood, or possibly a gourd, which forms 
the core of the head. At the bottom end, two jars contain 
the wooden legs. The whole contraption is kept in a 
bundle above the roof trellis of cofradia Santa Cruz towards 
which all who enter cross themselves and under which the 
largest candles always stand. When dressed for fiestas, the 
core is wrapped in rags and corn husks, held together with 
string and fitted with boots. The relinel, an official attached 
to the cofradia ‘pe is an ajkuri, native priest; the office was 
permanent until 1950 but is now yearly), covers the resultant 
bundle with two or three sets of clothes offered by Atitecos 
and pilgrims from other villages. A doll emerges, some 
44 feet tall, clothed in shirt, belt and pants of Atiteco style 
plus a Texan §4-size hat, a blue serge jacket and a bib made 
of some 30 silk scarves. A crude wooden mask covers the 
head core. 

The wood is said to be palo de pito or tzejtel but accounts 
vary as to form: one man had it that the core was forked 
for the legs. A persistent rumour that the core contains a 
little idol could not be checked: some spoke of a gold or 
silver figure, pagan or Christian, others of a silver cross, 
one man of an car of corn. Some denied the idol altogether. 

The 1952-3 felinel’s distrust always overcame suggestions 
that I should be allowed to sce the upper side of the trellis. 
The core seems to be kept in a mat tied by a cord to the 
central roof post, Near this there is a wooden case with a 
glass side panel, about 3 feet long, in which a blanket- 
covered bundle reveals only a Maximon mask at one end. 
This is brought down for pilgrims and there is evidence 
that it is a recent innovation, possibly copied from the 
‘Holy Burial’ case kept on the maim altar. The sides of the 
trellis bear some 15 bundles of pilgrims gifts of clothes; 
nothing of Maximon’s should ever be destroyed. Recent 
gifts are kept in a box at the back of the cofradia: they are 
aired and the box is danced with at fiesta time. | 

The first modern mask is said to have been made by the 
prophet nabeysil Francisco Sojuel some §0 to 70 years ago,# 
He then asked a certain Esteban Ajcot, also a quasi-deitied 
‘ancestor,’ to make a second one since his was too small, 
While the ajkun Baltazar was telinel, around 1945, he asked 
his brother, also an Esteban, to make a third. One mask, 

* With Plate D and two text figures 
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probably Sojuel’s—said to hold without strings—is never 
shown. The two others were taken by the Catholic priests 
who raided the cofradia in 19$0 after an ultimatum for- 
bidding the cult of Maximon had been disregarded, The 
Indians were told that they had been burned, but in 1952 
I found one mask in Guatemala City and could only 
retrieve it on condition that it went to the Musée de 
Homme, Paris (Plate Da, h). At this time there a pear to 
have been two masks again in use: one for the glass case 
and one for the doll. 

Many years ago, Maximon is said to have had a coffadia 
in the sacristy close to the Santa Cruz altar on the left side 
of the back of the church. Here there was also a sweatbath 
where ajkun, the ‘sons of Maximon,’ used to pray. (This 
may have been the original cofradia San Miguel, staffed by 
sacristans, which by 1946 had been transferred to a private 
house.) After an earthquake, Santa Cruz had welcomed the 
Maximon, In 1942, coftadia San Miguel no longer appeared 
to exist and Santa Cruz alone celshrated the fiesta. But a 
little stone head carved at the apex of the sacristy dome was 
still pointed out to me as being Maximon's. The double- 
headed bird Mavikej and a large snake are also said to have 
lived there.? | 





Fic. 1. “ALTAR OF MAXIMON ON CHURCH PORCH 
Photograplu: E. Mf. Mendelson 


_ While respects are paid to Maximon all the year round 
by ajkun-guided pilgrims from all over the Highlands, 
especially San Pedro Sacatepequez of Dept. Guatemala (in 
this sense he is more of an areal deity than San Martin), the 
figure is only dressed, on the trellis, on fiestas San Miguel 
(29 September) and San Andres (30 N ovember) and, on the 
floor, during Holy Weck.3 During Holy Week a little 
known poe ritual of Maximon is carried out alongside 
the public ritual of Jesucristo at the Church, During the 
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Fridays of Lent, 1933, groups of boys paraded in the night 
with imitation Maximons on their shoulders. On Holy 
Monday, 30 April, a midnight washing of Maximon s 
clothes took place im the lake on three special stones kept 
each year with the previous year's third cofrade (Plate De).4 
The clothes dried out on Tuesday morning in the compound 
of a house which had belonged to Francisco Sojuel. In the 
afternoon, an eight-feet-high square wooden post was 
planted in a hole on the church porch floor, about a yard 
to the right of the entrance (candles had been lit at this spot 
during the Friday nights of Lent), On Tuesday night, iN) 
the presence of the head of the village, took place the most 
solemn dressing of the year. The telinel, crouching in the 
middle of the room on a huge mat, whose sides were held 
up by cofrades co shield him trom sight, worked sitting 
astride the shawl-covered core. When the doll was raised 
(Plate Dd), all filed up to i ancl prayed—and later danced 
three sones, holding it in their arms—but the respect shown 
to this figure, especially by the feline! who slaps it on the 
back, calling it ‘brave’ and ‘pretty boy’ and keeping its 
mouth filled with cigarettes and cigarillos, is not as fervent 
as that paid to San Martin: when it once fell over, telinel 
was very leisurcly about pickmg it up. On Wednesday 
MmOorming the feline! carried Maximon on his shoulders i 
the Municipal buildin (Plate De) where the doll was laid 
to rest in the middle ares piles of fruit brought from the 
Pacific coast and later used to adorn the main altar in 
church, At noon, it was carried in procession to the post 
on the church porch, now decorated with leaves (soyco, 
toney ?), and strung up by Baltazar. The hgure remained 
here, constantly attended, prayed to, incensed and candled 
until. after the exit of the dead Christ from church on 
Friday, it was taken back to the cofadia and dismantled 


(fig. 2). 





Fic. 2. ANDOLOR (MARIA DOLORES), 5AN JUAN CARAJO 
AND MAXIMON FOLLOWING THE HOLY BURIAL 


In this context, Maximon appears as Judas Iscariot but 
he is not, as elsewhere im the area, reviled in any way or 
destroyed at the end of Holy Week. One informant had 
it that the present cult of Maximon had begun only in the 
time of Sojucl. Before that it was a Judas of straw which was 
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thrown into the cemetery, only the clothes being kept. 
Sojuel had thought that it should be made of wood like 
ius Saints. 

All other informants held that Maximon had been 
created ‘in the beginning of the world’ and for most of 
them the association with Judas was ay or irrelevant. 
An esoteric legend with many variants Involves the follow- 
ing themes: (1) a conflict between some married and un- 
married ‘ancestors’ following upon interference by the 
latter with the former's wives; (2) the decision by the 
married to make an image which would “keep order in 
the land’; (3) the search for a tree out of which they could 
make it and the tree's spoken self-revelation in kalsha' wm 
on the north edge of the village; (4) the maddening of the 
suitors by the clothed image assuming the shapes of the 
beloved; (5) the breaking of order by indiscriminate sex 
relations berween the image, in male or female form, with 
other Indians of both sexes; (6) the breaking-up of the 
image in its present form to render it powerless.5 It is 
Maximon who calls ajkun to their job and punishes them 
with fever and madness if they refuse andl, TO this day, 
provided he has the “power of prayer’ without which the 
Maximon would crush him on Holy Wednesday, the 
telinel 1s said to have transtormation powers over the doll 
to be used against sexual offenders, and there are indications 
of a black magic which must await treatment elsewhere.* 
Maximon is a ‘great traveller and walker’ and has “a whore 
wife,” Maria or Magdalena Castellana, whose fiesta (7 
October) is held in Santa Cruz. This date fell outside my 
stay. 

Atiteco reference to Maximon as rilaj atcha (the old man) 
and Mam affords a clue to the way in which an ancient 
Maya deity may have become associated with Holy Week: 
(r) The ancient Maya had a deity called Mam whom they 
feasted on the Uayeh days marking the passage from one 
year to another: 


They had a piece of wood, which they dressed like those 
figures of boys made of straw that are used in bullfights and 
placed on a stool on a mat. They gave him food and gitts 
during the feast known as Vayeyab, When the feast was finished 
they undressed the idol and threw the piece of wood on the 
ground without troubling to reverence it any more. And they 
called it Mam, grandfather, whilst the offering and feast lasted. 
(Cogollude.) 

The Indians feared those days, believing them to be unfortu- 
nate, and to carry danger of sudden death, plagues and other 
misfortunes. For this reason these five days were asugned for 
the celebration of the feast of the god Mam, ‘grandfather.’ On 
the first day they carried him about, and feasted him with great 
magnificence; on the second day they diminished the solem- 
nity; on the third they brought him down from the altar and 
placed him in the middle of the temple; on the fourth they put 
him on the threshold of the door; and on the fifth, or last day, 
the ceremony of taking leave (or dismissal) took place, that the 
New Year might commence on the following day, ... (Pio 
Perez).7 


(2) There appear to be certain parallelisms between Atiteco 
Holy Week ritual and the Uayeb rites, infer alia in the 
timing (a short week of five days) and the anti-clockwise 
processions to four temporary chapels Im one case and the 
movement of idols to four comers of town in the other.* 
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(3) Basing myself on a Huasteca myth recorded by G. 
Stresser-Péan, | have suggested elsewhere the possibility of 
the Uayeb rites being a ritual summary of a waning and 
growin agricultural cycle, symbolized by young godlings 
(in modern Atitlan: San Martin and his angels) who, after 
fertilizing the earth by union with their females, became 
old and degenerate, eins later reborn after a drunken 
sleep. The last days of the year would naturally be ruled 
over by the old aspect of these gods whose dying and 
subsequent rebirth, expressed as a crisis, could be associated 
with the Christian crisis of death and rebirth at Easter. 

The other Catholic personalities of the Maximon deserve 
some notice: San Pedro, San Andres, San Miguel and Pedro 
de Alvarado, Conquistador of Guatemala. Peter and Andrew 
are brothers (the ‘ancestors’ appear to have been siblings); 
Peter was first apostle, Andrew was the first called and 
Michael was first of the angels. In Yucatan Michael 1s 
leader of the Chac rain deities; m Atitlan he is patron of the 

alo volador dance. Asa knight, Michael may have been the 
link with Alvarado, or else the name Pedro. The confusion 
of personalities appears to hinge a good deal on the name 
Simon, an interesting fact given the present-day etymology 
of Maximon as Mam-Shimon and frequent mention of 
Judas as Simon Judas: (1) Peter is, of course, Simon Peter; 
(2) Peter in Rome fought Simon Magus; a figure called 
San Pedro Mar o Magro figures in church ritual in Holy 
Week and we find that Peter, a great healer, is m Chichicast- 
enango ‘holder of the keys of heaven and hell, identified 
with the masters of the medicine bundle, patron of diviners 
and sorcerers’; (3) St. Simon and St. Jude Thaddeus 
share one feast day and there is evidence of confusion 
between Jude sid Judas in popular Catholicism. G. 
Stresser-Péan tells me that m eS Huasteca, for instance, 
there is a feast of the hanged on 28 October, apparently 
associated with the old Maya hanged goddess Ixtab, and 
that he found associations between Jee and Judas in his 
informants’ minds; (4) Judas, son of Simon, is a frequent 
New Testament reference. Add to all this the fact that, in 
the iconography, Peter, Andrew, Jude and Simon are 
usually old men. [t may also be worth noting that Peter 
‘betrayed’ Christ as well as Judas and thar, in Atitlan, he 
is still patron or duefio of roosters. These remarks should 
afford clues to the meaning of the Indians’ reference to 
Maximon as Primer Apostel and their resentment at his 
being considered only as Judas by the progressive young 
Catholics who inspired the priests to fight the Maximon 
between 19450 and 1943."! 

The Maximon is obviously a complex product of the 
mixture, at several levels and at various times, of Maya and 
Roman Catholic ritual and beliefs. Historical reconstruc- 
tion is hampered at every step by lack of sufficient data 
bridging the gap between the ein. at and the present 
day. Is Le equivocal and ambiguous character of Maximon 
already present in his pre-columbian antecedents or is it 
entirely a product of the mixture of ideas, in part at least 
at odds with each other? Bisexuality, mono-polymorph- 
ism (Mam-Mames, ctc.), indeterminate moral status where 
good (youth) and bad (age) tend to be associated with the 


effects of agricultural seasons are all to some extent charac- 
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teristic of Maya deities, It is difficult to unravel the strands 
of Maya and Christian content in the fertility rites associated 
today with San Martin and Maximon. Is the chastity 
required of the fruit-bearers of Holy Weck, for instance, 
without which the fruit will arrive unripe from the Pacific 
coast, an example of Maya ritual chastity in times of great 
religious importance or is it a product of Christian absten- 
tion ? Is Maximon’s breaking of the sexual order which he 
had been set up to defend and the subsequent ambiguity 
of his position in witcheraft—he attacks adulterers and 
'isom (whose main crime is adultery in bestial form) but 
also lives with a whore and seems to connive in rapes and 
unsanctioned elopements—the product of a Maya dilemma 
or of Christian ethics confusing a fundamentally amoral 
Maya attitude? The confusion was obviously increased 
when Maximon, whether in the time of Sojuel or before, 
became, ritually, Judas. Brinton remarks" that nagualists: 
sodalities were dedicated to Judas and Pilate out of hatred 
of the Church; when the Maya and Catholic dying and re- 
birth rites were blended m the Holy Week ceremony, was 
Mam made into Judas by the Indians or the priests? Both, 
perhaps, may have collaborated: the priests for obvious 
reasons, the Indians, in so far as they did consent, to mark 
Mam's continued opposition to the God who had either 
destroyed the old deities—in that ‘death of the world” 
which Atitecos hold to have blighted the magic powers of 
the old prophets and magicians—or forced them to assume 
such debased new shapes. Today, many old beliefs are 
gradually being hieiels the ‘races’ of Maria and Juan 
continue to be run in Holy Week but no mention is made 
of the love affair they had on the eve of the Crucifixion; 
sterile women no longer drink, as they appear to have 
done, the water from the washing of Maximon’s clothes 
but rather that of the washing of the Holy Burial’s and the 
Cricified Lord’s; quarrels rather than unchastity are given 
as a reason for unripe fruit... . But, since traces of a world 
view in which good and evil are tied to Nature and Fate 
rather than to Man’s will and God's interterence do survive 
in Atitlan, | have supposed that part of Maximon’s am- 
biguity is due to is bees the vortex of a clash between 
two different solutions to the problem of disordered sexual 
eave ome in which it weakens nature but by-passes 
‘sm’ because it fertilizes the earth (Mam-Martin) and 
another in which it weakens man in his relation to God 
(Mam-Judas). Continuing conflict over Maximon m my 
time suggests that this agreement to differ in the realm of 
religious beliefs still underlies the apparent peace of a 400- 
year-old Conquest situation.!3 But this story will be told 
on another occasion. 


Notes 

1 Inter alia, S. K. Lothrop, Further Notes on Indian Ceremonies in 
Cuatemala, Indian Notes, Vol. V1, No. 1, Heye Foundation, New 
York, 1929; E. B. Lothrop, Throw Me a Bone, New York, 1948: 
V. Kelsey and L. de], Osborne, Fowr Keys to Guatemala, New York, 
1948, pp. 40-3. The subject has fascinated Guatemalan writers like 
M. A. Asturias, ‘Maximon: Divinidad de Agua Dulce," Revista 
de Guatemala, 1st year, No. 4 (1946), and lesser talents among journal- 
ists. The diaries kept by observers of the Instituto Indigenista 
Nacional, however, Sseccny Shoe eae Dios Rosales, A. Pop and 
S. Otzoy are rich in first-hand information of high quality. 
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1* A Guatemalan Sacred Bundle,’ Man, 1948, 170. 

1A partial description of Holy Week, 1930, has been given by 
E. MacDougall in ‘Easter Ceremonies at Santiago Autlan in 1930," 
Noteson Middle American Archeology and Ethnology, No. 123, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1945. For my own, fuller account, on 
which all these data are based, sce Religion and HWorld-Wicw im 
Santiago Aritlan (Long Text: L.T.), Microfilm Collection of MSS. 
on American Indian Cultural Anthropology, No. 42, University 
of Chicago Library, 1957, pp. 239-68. 

4 There are indications that the water from the washing of Maxi- 
mon's clothes may have been drunk in the past. In my time I only 
saw women drinking the water of the monthly washing of the 
Holy Burial of Christ's clothes. See L.T., pp. 195-6. “Clean” water 
from the middle of the lake is used. 

§ For the version which put me on to the story sec A. Pop, Sar 
Pedro la Laguna Field Diaries for 22.3.90, Instituto Indigenista, pp. 
1224-30. See abso L.T., pp. 464-6. The breaking-up of the mage 
corresponds perhaps to a widespread Maya fear of walking deities: 
the excuse for burning the Chichicastenango straw Judas is ‘so that 
he will not go about tnghtening people’ (R.. Bunzel: Chichicasten- 
ango, New York, 1952, p. 414). ls there a connexion here between 
Maximon and the Lowland Xtabai spirits in J. E. 5. Thompson, 
Ednology of the Mayas of Southern and Central Honduras, Chicago, 
1930, p. 66, whose embrace drives people mad ? 

* For one published case see B. Paul, ‘Mental Disorder and Self- 
Regulating Processes in Culture,’ in Interrelations Between the Social 
Environment and Prychiatric Disorders, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New York, 1993(?), p. $9, and, generally, the unpublished material 
of Paul, Pop and Rosales on San Pedro, a ‘sister’ village of 
Atitlan’s. 

Maximon magic, chiefly the curing of fever and madness (often 
connected with illegitimate sex: some sry Maximon fathers cretins) 
is said to involve an ajkun having a partner outside the house speak- 
ing, when invoked, in a high, plaintive voice. Formerly, boys are 
said to have done their courting in a high voice and disguised, and 
there are rumours that Maximon impersonators likewise obtained 
the girl of their choice: see L-T., pp. 431-4. Note that the old Mam- 
laah of the Huasteca have voices ‘eréles ef plaintives’ according to 
G. Stresser-Péan’s data quoted in “A Guatemalan Sacred Bundle.’ 

7 Quoted from A. M. Torzer, Landa’s Relacion de las Cosas de 
Yucatan, Harvard, 1941, pp. 1798. For a full analysis, see L.T., pp. 
462-70, 472 and 478-82. For the problem of wooden idols, sce also 
Landa, p. 111, note 404. 

' A Lowland rite, described by Thompson, op. cit., p. 62, may be 
of a transitional type. This author's Maya Hieroglyphic Writing, 
Camegic Institution of Washington, 1940, p. 133, affords a clear 
example of a Kekchi Mam ritual during Easter. | 

Could there be any link between the hanging post of Judas and 
the ceiba tree of fertility and abundance? See KR. Rooys, The Book 
of Chilam Balam of Chumaye!, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1933, p. 64, notes § and 6, The presentation of fruit to Maxumon 
reminds one of the cciba symbolically made to bear fruit in R. 
Redfield, ‘The Coati and the Ceiba," Maya Resrarch, I, New 
Orleans, 1936. 

Two other Atitln-Uayeb parallels may be noted: the use of 
processional arches on the one hand and the importance of the first 
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mayor's house in Holy Week ritual compared with the house of the 
chief in the Uayeb rite on the other, See Landa, op, cit., p. 140, 

* Sec *The King, the Traitor and the Cross,’ Diogenes, No. 21, 
University of Chicago Press and Gallimard, Pans, for U.N.E.5.C.0., 
1955, 

Fibeea associated the piece of wood on which snakes lic (palo 
homar; San Jorge and San Damian, angels of San Martin, are patrons 
of snakes) with the wood on which Maximon lies (taj: bed 2). 
Maximon is said to use snakes in striking down offenders and prayers 
against snake bite are a feature of ajkun esoteric knowledge. The old 
Mamlaah of the Huasteca are said to lie on certain plants, while the 
young Tzultacaj (a Kekchi form of Mar; see Thompson, Ethnology 
..., p. 60) lives in a hammock of serpents. Both these and Maximon 
are givers of fever. ; 

One old Atiteco gave a curious reference to ‘two aparatas (appli- 
ances) made by the angels before Maximon, being called Jed Juan Taj 
and Jui Tzuruij. Maximon, the third aparato, was made when the 
world was 9 years old, the other two having been taken by the 
angels into their divine kingdoms." Two informants independently 
associated Juan Tzaj and Juan Tzunnj (Makrey tor one) with the 
ancestors who had made the Maximon. Further research is needed 
here, but, on a ‘Lord of Nine Generations,’ see Landa, op. cit, 
p. 140, note 646. | 

© R. Bunzel, op. cit., p. 268. Note that, in the same way as San 
Martin is patron of the Atiteco dependency of Cerro de Oro, San 
Pedro is patron of the ‘sister’ wiles San Pedro la Laguna. The 
names Don Pedro and San Simon were those most used for Maxi- 
mon by Baltazar and other ajken, but curiowdly enough, flesta San 
Pedro seemed to go unnoticed in cofradia Santa Cruz. 

Perhaps one should note that Simon's emblem is a saw. 
Baltazar told me that during Holy Week, 1943, the Catholic priest 
had spoken of ‘Three Simons: Simon Sametaya (Thaddeo ?) in 
Paradise, Simon Peda (pedro) and the Maximon who was the 
adornment, image or representative of the Sumon in Paradise." | have 
no record of such a reference; the statement seems to me to be an 
example of the traditionalists’ refusal to associate Maximon with 
Judas. The fact thar Maximon was only a representante (i.¢. not a live 
god and therefore guiltless) was constantly used as an excuse during 
the conflicts and ajkun even pretended that “he did not talk any more’; 
sce moe 6 above. 

There is a story that Sojucl was saved from prison by Maximon 
sitting in his place and smoking gars (see ‘A Guatemalan Sacted 
Bundle"). Could this be connected on the one hand with something 
like St. Peter's liberation from prison by an angel and, on the other, 
with the Popol Vuh heroes = 3 smoked cigars in the House of 
Gloom and, like Sojucl, later escaped from a House of Fire and were 
resurrected from death ? Certain Lowland beliefs associate shooting 
stars with cigar stumps smoked by agricultural deities, the old 
Balan, while Stresser-Péan's old gods no longer bear the lightning 
of their youth but only will-of-the-wisps. In Chichicastenango, 
Jesus smokes in prison but it is really a firefly which the Jews sce; 
Jesus has left (8. Tax, “Folk Tales in Chichicastenango," J. Amer. 
Folklore, Vol. LAI (1949), p. 126). 

13 Nagualion, Philadelphia, 1894, p. 34. 

13 As an appetizer, see Time Magazine, Latin American Edition, 
2 April, 1951, p. 24. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF A UNIQUE FIGURE FROM 
TORRES STRAITS* 

by 

DOUGLAS F. FRASER 

Columbia University, New York 


Q rf ]. Beete Jukes’s Narrative of the Surve ys 
8 Voyage of H.M.S. Fly (L ondon, 1847), ¢ 

famous naturalist-geologist makes several interesting re- 
marks about works of art which he and his fellow voyagers 
collected 1 im Torres Straits. “| aalrag tah for a knife, he 
writes, “a curious tortoise-shell mask, or face, made to fit 
over the head, which was used they [the natives of Erub] 
told me, in their dances. It was very fairly put together, with 
hair, beard and whiskers fastened on, projecting ears, and 
pieces of mother-of- -pearl, with a black patch i in the centre 
for the eyes’ (Vol. I, pp. 178f.) The mask is illustrated by 


to the expedition (fig. 1)." In a footnote Jukes ad his 
and all the other native implements and curiosities 1 col- 
lected, are now in the British Museum. There can be no 
doubt that the superb Erub mask on display in the eile 
Museum, faintly marked with the number 46.7-31.3, 1 
that referred to by Jukes (fig. 2). 

Of even greater interest, pe rhaps, i is another object nicn=- 
tioned on page 193 of Vol. 1 of the Narrative. In Jukes’s own 
words, ‘Mammoos would go on board with me, taking a 
large tortoise-shell figure of a boy, three feet high, ‘and very 
curiously constructed, for which I had no room, but which 
he sold to Mr, Bell for an axe." * 
the United Service Institution,’ 
lustration of the effigy (fig. 3). 

For the next 60 years the fate of this object seems to have 
been total obscurity, but in 1909 it suddenly became the 
centre of an absurd and amusing controversy. Lawrence 
Hargrave, an engineer who had accompanied 1) Albertis 
in Torres Straits and New Guinea in 1876, and had become 
interested in Australian antiquities, solemnly announced 
that Jukes’s ‘tortoise-shell figure’ undoubtedly had con- 
cealed gold belonging to the Spanish voyager, Lope de 
Vega.? The pursuit of this novel theory led Hargrave to 
attempt to locate the figure. But it was not to be found in 
the United Service Institution Museum. The suggestion of 

Captain T. A. Joyce of the British Museum thar the figure 
probably ‘fell to pieces through neglect or disappeared 
when the other ethnological objects were moved’ from 
the United Service Museum to the British Museum in 1 ROG, 
Hargrave spurned. Instead, he invented a hy pothetical 
private owner, whom he implored “from nietiousl interest in 
the fate of a bold seaman’ to bring forth the figure and thus 
reveal ‘the secret that reposed in Lope de Vega’s heart.’ 

The following year, Dr. A. C. Haddon, the recognized 
authority on Torres straits, replied to Mr, Hargrave, 
pointing out the incredible errors in the latter's theory. To 
meet these objections, Mr. Hargrave constructed a new 

* With five text figures 


Jukes remarks, giving an 
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theory involving some dirty-work-at-the-crossroads (Lope 
de Vega, privately printed, Sy rdney, 1911, p. 12). 


‘Lope de Vega got a few pounds weight of gold on the 
Shoalhaven River. The cold of course was saved from the wreck 
of the “Santa Isabel"... The gold passed with Kos and Abob 
to Murray [sland and dhence to Darnley Island [Erub]. The gold 
was in the bamboo that was afterwards made into the body of 
the tortoise-shell figure. The figure went to the United Service 
Institution. “Somebody” examined the figure, closely, and found 
the gold inside with perhaps some picture writing, the figure 
being hopelessly damaged. The * “Somebody " knew the figure 
came from Darnley Island and therefore went there to dig for 
More. 





FIG. I. MELVILLE 3 DRAWING OF ERUB MASK 


After Jukes’s Narrative, Vol. I, p. 178. All photographs by Douglas 


Fraser, 1958 





FIG, 2. ERUB MASK PRESENTED BY JUKES 


British Museum No, 46.7=31.3. Figs. 2, 4, 5 by courtesy of the Trustees 
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MELVILLE S$ DRAWING OF ERUB AGURE 


Fic. 3. 
After Jukes, Vol. J, p. 193 


As Haddon later remarked, ‘There is not a shred of 


evidence for any of these statements.’ 4 

In the course of my research at the British Museum in 
Torres Straits art, | was shown a box of fragments of a 
turtleshell figure which was then in the workshop awaiting 
repair. The fragments included a small head clearly of Erub 
style, a badly damaged body, one arm with severed hand, 
one ear, one forearm, one thigh, two lower legs and two 
feet (fig. 4). As laid out in the photograph, the height of the 
image from head to toe is 93 centimetres (91-5 cm.—=3 feet). 
The head is 20 cm, in length; the ear, §°§ cM. ; torso, 30-5 
cm.; arm, on diagonal, 31 cm.; thigh, 25-5 cm.; left lower 
leg, 21-5 cm.; right lower leg, 17 cm.; left forearm and 
hand, 25 cm.; right hand, 19 cm.; left foot, 12 cm. 
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Fie. 4. 


FRAGMENTS OF BRITISH MUSEUM ERUB AGURE 


(broken); right foor, 12*5 cm. There was also a fragment of 
a fish which measured 27-4 cm. Because of its beard, the 
hgure is presumably male, although there is no other 
evidence of its sex. No identification number can be found 
on the figure, nor 1s there any reference to it, so far as | can 
find, in the museum registers. 

The temptation to regard this as the long-lost Jukes piece 
simply on instinctive grounds must be met with firmness: 
for although superficially the elements of the effigy match 
those of the figure in the Narrative, demonstrating an 
absolute identity of the rwo is rather difficult, Melville's 
drawing illustrates a complete figure, fully decorated and 
In an active pose, while the British Museum image is 
severely damaged and at present unrestored, Some of its 
more distinctive features, moreover, such as the nose and 
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the attachments, are lost. Finally those clements particularly 
uscful for identification, such as incised patterns, are unfor- 
tunately on the back of the torso and therefore not illus- 
trated by Melville. Proving the case is also complicated by 
the fact that the objects to bedealt with donot have the same 
pedigree: it is casy to match two objects having a common 
cultural origin precisely because they are drawn from a single 
reservoir of experience; im the present case, however, the 
instincts and impulses, not to mention the prejudices, of a 
mediocre nineteenth-century artist stand between the 
object and its supposed rendering. 

A number of elements will help to relate the two ae 
of which the following are the most precise. There is a band 
of some sort on the forehead of the Melville figure which 
corresponds to a rather exceptional row of as on the 
actual figure. A hole appearing in the centre of the body 
seems to have been represented by the artist. The right hand 
has four fingers nescaly as in the drawing and the reimain= 
ing portion of the left hand has a mark on it approximately 
(but not exactly) where one appears in the illustration. The 
use of grass at the wrists is in fact present in the efhgy. And 
the ankle-decoration and foot-treatment appear to match 
those of the engraving. 

While the visual evidence seems to support the suggested 
identification, final attribution has been delayed by the 
discovery of some new documentary material. An ordinary 
shipping tag was found attached to the Erub mask illus- 
trated in fig. 5, bearing the notation: ‘Torres Sts, tortoise- 
shell masks, sent by A. Fowler. 124, Knightsbridge, im July 





Fic. 4. ERUB MASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
BAG. Ne, 1997. 3-14.96 


1912. No instructions.’ This tag was written by Mr. H. J. 
Braunholtz, former Keeper of the Department of Ethno- 
graphy. Since Mr. Braunholtz did not join the museum 
until 1913, the information on the tag was probably copied 
by him from an earlicr label or document. On the back of 
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the tag, there appears in pencil a note written by Captain 
A, Ww F, Fuller which purr ‘Small portions of this 
mask may be with the small turtle shell figure (in pieces) 
which came with this specimen.’ Captain Fuller is certain 
that he would not have written this unless the two specimens 
were in positive association with one another. By 1937, 
however, when the mask in fig. § was i ail as part of a 
large inventory, they had apparently become separated, 
for the figure was not included in the stocktaking. 

Attempts to trace A. Fowler have met with no success. 
The building at 124, Knightsbridge is a residential hotel and 
no records of former tenants are kept. There is no mcoming 
or outgoing correspondence relating to these objects in the 
files of the British Museum. In the face of this dearth of 
information there was no alternative but to abandon the 
search for direct documentary proof of the attribution. 
Until such information is forthcoming, the ascription of the 
British Museum figure to the Jukes expedition must rely 
heavily on circumstantial evidence, of which the following 
is a summary. 


t. A turtleshell figure from Enub is said to have been deposited in 
the Museum of the United Service Institution before 1847, but there 
is no record in that muscum of this alleged accession. There ts little 
doubt, however, that the figure was in England at that time. 

2. Turtleshell effigies of the human figure from Torres Straits are 
extremely rare, the only other examples known to me being a frag- 
mentary figures from Mabuiag in the Brtwh Museum, and the 
remains of the Waiet figure from the Murray Islands now deposited 
in the Queensland Museum.* The British Museum Erub figure is 
therefore the only known example of its kind, corre: in 
exactly in its uniqueness to the Jukes picce. 

3}. The British Museum Erub figure, an unregistered and un- 
recorded specimen, must have been unknown to Dr. Haddon as he 
would otherwise have mentioned it in the voluminous Cambridge 
Expedition Reports, In other words, Haddon never tested this figure 
against the Jukes illustration because he did not know of the exist- 
ence of the figure. 

4. Both the figure and the mask are probably of carly date since 
neither exhibits the slightest evidence (ic, beads, cloth, etc.) of 
culture contact. [n Torres Straits masks collected after 1864, traces of 
acculturated material can usually be found. 

5. The figure and the mask appear to be the work of a single 
gifted artist. They are unusual both in quality of technique and 
intricacy of form. This too argues for an carly date. 

6. The label on the mask bears the old term ‘tortoiseshell" and 
refers to ‘masks. The detached head of the figure might easily be 
mistaken for a mask. This is supported by Captain Fuller's inscrip- 
tion which definitely associates the figure with the mask. 

7. There is nothing in the illustration that contradicts the attri- 
bution, while many points of resemblance can be found. 


In short, all of the documentary and circumstantial 
evidence except the alleged deposit in the United Service 
Institution Museum pike weight to the identification of 
the British Museum figure as that illustrated by Joker. With 
the addition of the stylistic evidence, the conclusion seems 
well grounded that the Jukes figure and the British 
Museum effigy are in fact one and the same, If this be true, 
the figure may well have never been deposited in the 
United Services Institution Museum but remained in 
private hands until 1912 at which time it was sent in frag- 
mentary condition to the British Museum. There the effigy 
remained, unrecorded because of its state in an out-of-the- 
way corer until the postwar reorganization programme 
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brought to light once more this rare and remarkable 
turtleshell figure from Torres Straits. 
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t The mask, greatly exaggerated in size, is also depicted by 
Melville in James Greenwood, Savage Habits and Customs, 2 wols., 
3rd ed., London, 1865, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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= Lawrence Hargrave, ‘Lope de Vega,’ J. and Proc. Roy. Soc. New 
South Wales, Vol. XLII, 1909, pp. 39-54, where the subsequent 
quotations may be found. 


7A. C. Haddon, ‘Note on Mr. Lawrence Hargrave's Paper on 
Lope de Vega,’ ibid,, Vol. ALIV, 1910, pp. 79-83. 


iA. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres 
Straits, Vol. 1, 1934, pp. 188, 202f. Versions of Hargrave’s paper are 
in the library of the Department of Ethnography of the British 
Museum and in the Haddon library in Cambridge. 


$Mlustrated in James Edge-Partington and Charles Heape, An 
Album of the Weapons, Tools, Oriaments ete., 3 series, Manchester, 
1890-1898, First Series, Place CCCXXIX, No. 4. 


4 Gf A. C. Haddon, *The Cult of Waiet in the Murray Islands, 
Torres Straiss," Meow. Queensland Muz,, Vol. UX, Part 2, 1928, PP. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Handling of Money: A Note on the Backgt d to the 
g ecaioante histication of Overseas Chinese. 


By Maurice Freedman, M.A., Ph.D., London School 
of Exonomics and Political Science 

The vast majority of the men who left south-eastern China in 
the nineteenth century to make their fortune overseas were 
peasants or artisans. In South-East Asia great numbers of them 
took to business; many grew very rich. The general economic 
success of the Chinese abroad could not have been due to any 
special business training in China because the commercial class 
played too small a role in the emigration, The prosperity of a 
great many of the first generation of South-East Asian Chinese 
rested on their industriousness. The peasant Chinese was almost 
proverbially a hard worker; his patient toiling habits were so often 
sasetnnen on that we can have little doubt that the capacity of 
overseas Chinese for regular and sustained work was founded in a 
discipline acquired at home. But the will and ability of Chinese to 
work hard could not have been the sufficient cause of their pro- 
eress in the amassing of riches, They accumulated wealth because, 
in comparison with the people among whom they came to live, 
they were highly sophisticated in the handling of money. At the 
outset they knew not only how to work themselves but also how 
to make their money work, 

The Chinese peasant was not a hoarder who, so to speak, put 
his savings in a stocking under the bed. If he had money over and 
above his immediate needs he invested it so that it might grow. 
Some peasants took to trade, and if they were fortunate advanced 
from small beginnings to considerable riches. Some who had 
made money Sanat tn land, which was likely to ors a smaller 
economic return but was both more secure and a base for high 
social status, At a certain level of prosperity a man might als 
invest in education, for to move into the class of the scholar-gentry 
was a possibility opened up by increasing riches." But even very 
small sums of money could be put out to fructify, for there was a 
constant drive to invest in credit. A considerable part of the 
demand for credit was met by landlords, pawnbrokers and 
traders, but for small loans peasant could turn to peasant, the man 
with a temporary surplus placing it with a kinsman ot neighbour 
who was for the moment below the line. | 

A missionary who seems to have been a careful observer of lite 
in Fukien, one of the two provinces from which nearly all over- 
seas Chinese came, suggests how ordinary people were schooled 
by debe and credit, nearly all men being at one time or another 
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debtors and many of them creditors. “The great mass of the 
Chinese people are in a chronic state of debt, It seems to be the 
natural and normal state in which a Chinese passes his life. He ts 
born into it; he grows up in it; he goes to school with it; he 
marries in it; and he ultimately leaves the world with the shadow 
of it roame on him in his last moments.’ But if the opening para- 
eraph of the Poev. J. Macgowan’s chapter on ‘Money and Money 
Lending” inclines us to think chat Chinese were generally 
crushed by the burden of debr, the next sentence disabuses us. 
‘This state of things does not seem to depress him in the least,’ 
Indebtedness was nothing to be ashamed of, was public know- 
ledge, and was readily incurred.? Creditors were also widespread. 
‘These money lenders are not a distinct class such as exist im 
England, but they are everyone who has any spare cash at his dis- 
posal.” The servant woman with a spare dollar and the coolie who 
finds himself with a surplus of three dollars” look around for 
debtors with whom to place their money. “The whole Chinese 
empire may be said to be in a perpetual state of borrowing and 


lending, and a large majority of it people are daily concerned 
with that most practical question how they shall pay the interest 


to the minority who have lent them money.’} 

If such a generalization cannot convince us that Chinese were 
generally put to school by experience to learn how to handle 
money, we can tum to another kind of evidence. Observers con- 
stantly refer to “money loan associations which at first glance 
look like simple mutual credit clubs calling for the minimum of 
economic skill. When we examine them more closely we see that 
they must have taught entrepreneurial, managerial, and financial 
skills of considerable importance. The moncy loan associations 


were small groups of people who paid regular (usually monthly 
sums into a pool which was placed at the Resell of the individual 


members in turn. The institution was so common that printed 
books were sold which set out the rules and provided columns for 
the necessary entries. The normal procedure was for a man or 
woman who wished to raise a sum of money to get tog a 
number of people (commonly ten) who paid the desired s sum. in 
equal shares cal then recouped themselves in turn at fixed intervals, 
The order in which the members, other than the promoter, drew 
the pool was determined cither on the basis of chance (by lots or 
dice) or by means of tenders to forgo a proportion of the con- 
tributions duc. (In a less usual version, the organizer did not start 
the scheme by collecting the total sum for himself but was paid 
for his services by receiving one half of one individual contribu- 
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tion from each of the individual drawers of the periodical sums 
im turn. 

The aoe needed to trust both the promoter and one 
another not to decamp after drawing the pool. It therefore fell to 
the promoter to recruit his group in such a fashion as to inspire 
confidence. Even in a village community there was a risk that a 
man might default and run away, In urban conditions the risk was 
much greater and the burden on the promoter heavier; the mem- 
bers did not necessarily know one another or even mect, the pro- 
moter going the rounds to take bids and collect and distribute 
money. The promoter had to make a careful assessment of the 
risks of default and of the financial soundness of the members, 
because he was often bound to make good in some measure the 
losses resulting from a member dropping out. In return for the 
risks he ran and his services as an organizer, the promoter received 
a joint loan from the members which he Si ie without interest 
in. as many instalments as there were members, (In many loan 
associations the promoter paid interest in the form of a feast which 
he gave at the first mecting; but he then benefited from the feasts 
which were given at each subsequent meeting by the individual 
members drawing the pool.) On their side the members were 
playing a careful financial game when they tendered for the pool. 
Each man had to weigh his desire to draw the pool carly against 
his wish to pay the minimum interest. After he had drawn the 
pool, he had at each subsequent draw to pay a full contribution, 
so that the interest which he paid declined with the period for which 
he held off: the last man of all to draw paid in the least money in 
periodical contributions and took out the maximum amount. 

Suppose that there were nine members and a promoter, the 
initial sum collected by the latter being $90. At the first mecting 
each member paid the promoter $10. At the second meenng 
tenders were submitted, the highest bid being $2. The successful 
bidder then collected $10 from the promoter and $10—2=8 from 
the other members. Suppose that at the third mecting the success- 
ful bidder offered to forgo $2-40; he then received $10 cach from 
the promoter and the previous successful bidder and S1o— 2-40 
= 7-60 from each of the remaining seven members. The bids would 
probably rise at each mecting, but if for the sake of simplicity we 
assume a flat rate of bidding at $2 throughout, then the very last 
member (who of course made no bid) came away with 9x $10 
=o, having paid $74. If the meetings were at monthly intervals, 
the last member had invested $74 over a period of nine months 
and made a profit of $16 at the end4 

It was to the advantage of the men who could wait the longest 
for their money that the periodical bids should be high. People 
therefore often put in small bids, which they knew would not 
win, in order to frighten the members who really needed the 
money into bidding up. The tenders were written and sealed, or 
otherwise kept secret, so that a large number of bids seemed to 
indicate to the man who desperately wanted to draw the pool that 
he would need to forgo a large proportion of the contributions if 
he wished to ensure a successful tender.s | 

One way of looking at this institution is to sce it as a means of 
procuring relatively cheap credit on a co-operative basis. The 

romoter paid no interest on what he borrowed, while the mem- 
bers paid interest at rates below those demanded by moneylenders 
and pawnbrokers. Writing of a Kwangtung village in the nneteen- 
twenties D. H. Kulp said that ‘not infrequently interest rates on 
loans tun as high as twenty per cent. per month,’ The legal 
maximum rate of interest in the nincteenth century was 3 per cent. 
per month, but because of various contrivances a peasant was 
probably not able to borrow at less than 5 per cent. per month.7 
But this is to look at the advantage accruing to the member as 
debtor: the member as creditor also benefited. The interest that he 
earned was comparatively small, but the investment was probably 
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more secure than in ordinary moneylending, it did not need to be 
assembled in one sum at the beginning, and it was more certainly 
to be recovered in a fixed time. We must see in the money loan 
association the drive to lend as well as the pressure to sees 

Shrewdness in handling money was an important part of t 
equipment which ordinary Chinese took with them when they 
went overseas in search of a livelihood. Their financial skill rested 
above all on three characteristics of the society in which they were 
raised : the respectability of the pursuit of riches, the relative im- 
munity of surplus wealth from confiscation by political superiors, 
and the legitimacy of careful and interested financial dealin 
between neighbours and even close kinsmen.? The Chinese were 
economically successful in South-East Asia not a because 
they were energetic immigrants, but more fundamentally because 
in their quest for riches they knew how to handle money and 
organize men in relation to money. 





Notes 
' Cf. Maurice Freedman, Lineage Organization in South-Eastern 
China, L.S.E. Monographs on Social Anthropology, London, 1958, 


. 48. 

i Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life, Shanghai, 1909, p. 171. 
Macgowan is of course here speaking generally of China, but he had 
special knowledge of the south-castern area. Among his works 1s a 
dictionary of the Amoy dialect. 

1 Thid., p. 173. 

‘This example is modelled on that given in E, W. Jacques, *A 
Chinese Loan Society,” MAN, 1931, 216, Jacques is writing about 
Chinese loan societies in Sarawak, but he describes a system common 
in China. 

‘See J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese, or Notes Connected with China, 
4th edn., London, 1904, pp. 6328., and D. H. Kulp, Comntry Life in 
South China, The Sotiology of Familism..., New York, 1024, 
pp. 189ff. 

* Kulp, op. cif., p. 191. 

7See Lien-sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China: A Short 
History, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, pp. 1oaf. 

' In the central Chinese village Tecra by Fei Hsiao-tung the 
kind of uncommon and unpopular loan association in which bid- 
ding was allowed was ‘called Kwangtung Piao Hu, an auction 
system supposed to be originated in Kwangtung.’ Sce Peasant Life 
in China... , London, 1939, p. 274. It may be that south-eastern 
Chinese were particularly ingenious organizers of and hard bar- 
gainers in moncy loan associations, but the bidding system was by 
no means confined to the provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien. See 
A. H. Smith, Pillage Life in China, A Study in Sociology, New York, 
1899, pp. 144f., and Yang, op. cit., pp. 6, 77. 

¢ On this last point ¢f, Freedman, op. cif., p, 18. 


A Note on Local Descent By Professor A. W, Southall, 
9 O East African Institute of Social Research 


In a recent article, Professor Morton Fried! drew 

attention to the apparent contradiction between Mur- 

dock's statement that the ‘consanguineal kin group cannot be 
characterized by common residence’ and Leach’s view that “when 
the consanguimeal kin group ceases to be localized it ceases to be cor- 
porate. Commenting on the relevance of this to material on the 
Gusii and Luo presented by Mayer? and myself} respectively, 
Fried mdierl further reaction. In fact, of course, Leach does not 
use Murdock’s term ‘consanguineal kin group” and what Fried 
refers to is what Leach calls a local desks ee Furthermore, 


gy natlelf acc haeece kin group ceases 
to be localized it ceases to be corporate. He says that when a large- 
scale lineage coleenas be oak tae 


for the purpose Se marriage. This is clearly a much more 
limited statement. Fried docs not seem to give adequate wei 
to the variation in numerical and territorial size disp! 
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corporate unilineal descent groups and the complexity of their 
instead structure. It is ey inilating to treat them as simple 
units in the way that Fried does, for example, in his reference to 
the Chinese material, The criteria of classification will apply very 
differently according to which level of a complex lineage structure 
is chosen. Against this background, the conflict between Murdock’s 
dictum and the practice of Mayer and myself can be reconciled, 

If we consider first the biological aspect of the family, and take 
a patrilineal nuclear family of parents and children in which the 
sons and daughters born by the mother were in fact begotten by 
the father, the position is perfectly clear. This is a compromise 
and not a consanguineal kin group in Murdock’s sense. 

There are two possible alternatives. Either we consider only the 
men in a patrilineal system, excluding the women, and only the 
women in a matrilineal system, mate i the men, or we consider 
the descent affiliation of spouses, not in biological terms, but 
according to the predominant direction of their jural rights and 
their secial participation. | 

In the case of patrilineal systems (we still have to use this term 
unqualified in general discussion for the sake of brevity, despite irs 
oft demonstrated ambiguities) there is considerable justification 
for the first alternative, since in many patrilineal societies the status 
of wives approximates to that of jural minors, It might therefore 
be held that the only full members of the descent system are the 
men, women being merely channels through which the males of 
the society are replaced, and that therefore when all the surviving 
adult male descendants of an agnatic ancestor occupy a continuous 
territory they are justifiably called a local descent group. 

Since patrilineal and matrilineal systems are never mirror 
1 ot one another, identical in reverse, this interpretation is not 
likely to fit matrilineal descent groups so neatly, The jural rights 
of males still tend to predominate over those of females even in 
matrilineal systems, so that in them males cannot easily be ignored 
from the point of view of descent, although they may be regarded 
in their marital groups as mere begetters while the crucial line 
passes through women. However, at a formal level it seems 
justifiable to call a matrilineage a local descent group if its adult 
female members, who alone count for the reckoning of descent, 
enjoy common residence. 

A number of writers on lineages tay have implicitly assumed 
some such interpretation as this. For example, the diagrammatic 
paradigms of Tallensi lineage structure given by Fortes show 
males only, although children of both sexes are included in the 
definitions.’ I followed a stmilar pattern in the treatment of Luo 
and Alur material.6 The contradiction pointed out by Fried 
centres on terms used and implicit understandings rather than on 
facts. 

The other alternative, of treating the descent-group afhliation 
of females in terms of the net balance of jural rights and social 
participation, is also worthy of scrious consideration, This is 
especially because the structural significance of variation in this 
respect has only recently been recognized and the evidence ts still 
very scanty, Fallers has drawn attention to the paradox that ‘the 
Zulu-Nuer type of system, in which agnatic groups are incor- 
porated as political units, is in one sense less‘ patrilineal’ than is the 
Soga system, for Nuer-Zulu lineages in asense contain in-marrying 
wives. Soga lineages are made up solely of actual agnates, women 
remaining members of the lineages into which they were born.'7 
On the other hand, one might say that it is those societies, which 
confer a sort of honorary membership of the local descent group 
upon its wives, which are really more strongly patrilineal because 
itis only by this fiction that a patrilineal group is enabled to become 
both corporate and local. | 

Such rious) membership does not meat that a wife is regarded 
as having the same descent as her husband, for obviously this would 
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make nonsense of the concepts of descent, incest and exogamy. 
Rather, it emphasizes aspects which cluster about a descent group 
by virtue of its being localized. 

The Lue and Alur do not define the afhliation of women 
precisely.* They can never be equated with men and on major 
ritual occasions at least three categories are differentiated: male 
agnates, females born into the lineage and females married into it. 
On the other hand the marriage ceremonies of the Nilo-Hamitic 


Jie “culminate in the incorporation of the wite mto her husband's 


clan when she has borne and reared rwo children.’ Among the 
related Teso a wife is ‘initiated into the clan taboos of her husband’ 
by an elaborate ritual, and ‘a widow remarrying must go through 
this ceremony again to enter the clan of her new husband. '° 
The literature on marriage ceremonies and the transfers of 
property and obligations of service associated with them ts 
voluminous, but much fuller information is required on the 
relation of these to the jural rights of women and the nature of 
local kin groups, The jural rights of women need to be studied 
from the point of view of their overt definition, their expression 
in ritual and the implications of other cultural elements such as the 
dogma of witchcraft, the normal place of burial of married women 
ns a residence of widows, The concept of the local descent 
group needs refinement and could often be defined in quantitative 
terms, by reference to the numerical size, genealogical depth and 
segmentary articulation of lineages which are localized and the 
number of non-members attached to them. An adequate classifica- 
tion of corporate unilineal descent groups must probably await 
fuller knowledge of the range of variation in the patterns of logical 
connexion between these factors in different empirical systems. 
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The Hemoglobins of 103 Indian Gir Cattle. By Dr. H. 
Lehmann, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C.1. 
9] With a text figure 

: It has been known for some time that adult cattle 

possess two of haemoglobin (Cabannes and Serain, 1945). 
Bangham py peniehied “ccsvincine evidence that these two 
hemoglobins were determined by two allelomorphic genes of 
which neither was dominant or recessive. Bangham also made the 
remarkable discovery that whereas most cattle in Britain are 
homozygous for the Bov. A hamoglobin, those from Jerscy, 
Guemsey and South Devon breeds included animals with hemo- 
globin Bov. B. Bangham related this observation to Stapleton’s 
(1953) theory of the origin of the Jersey cow from Bos indicus 
rather than from Bos taurus. ne ancestral line of migra- 

ef 


tion § ted by Boston (1954) ch leads from the Indus 
valley through Africa to Europe and using the presence of the 
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Bov. B hemoglobin as a marker of common ancestry with Jersey 
catthe, Bangham and Blumberg (1955) have discovered this pig- 
ment in East and West Africa, and in South-cast, Mid and Northern 
France as well as in Switecrland. 

Lehmann and Rollinson (1958) found a difference in the 
hemoglobin distribution in Uganda cattle. Two breeds were 
compared, both partially derived from the Asiatic lateral-horned 
Zebu. One of them—the short-homed Zchu—is a mixture of 
the lateral-horned Zebu and the Asiatic Brachyceros, the other— 
Ankole—is a crossbreed of the lateral-horned Zebu with long- 
horned African cattle. There was a significantly lower incidence 
of the Boy. B gene in Ankole, and it was thought that this was an 
expression of its African rather than Asiatic ancestry. 








Fic. 1. INDIAN GIR CATTLE 
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If hemoglobin Bov. B is associated with Bos indicws one might 
expect a high incidence of this hamoglobin variant in the indian ia 
Zebu. By the courtesy of Dr. L. D. Sanghvi and Mr. P. KR. 
Sukumaran, Bombay, 103 specimens of blood from randomly 
selected adult Gir cattle were obtained for examination. The 
incidence of hamoglobin Bov. B was considerably higher than 
in the Uganda short-horned Zebu, 


Cattle Hemoglobin 
Uganda short-horned Zebu 7h 38 27 if 
Indian Gir a * 13 18 7 18 


Whereas in the Uganda Zebu the frequency of the hamoglobin 
Bov. B gene was just under one-half of that for the Bov. A gene, 
both were exactly the same in the Gir cattle. 

There had been no obvious evidence for a balance polymorph- 
ism in Uganda and the number of phenotypes found had been in 
fairly good agreement with that expected from a stable genetic 
equilibrium. In contrast there is a considerable surplus of hetero- 
zygous phenotypes in the Gir cattle. With an equal gene frequency 
the number of both homozygotes should equal that of the hetero- 
zygotes if all three types had the same chance of being conceived 
and reaching adult age. However, it seems that in the Gir cattle 
natural selection favours the heterozygote. Instead of a proportion 
of heterozygotes to both homozygotes of 1:1, the ratio is 67:36 
or 2:1. This deviation from the expected equilibrium ts statistically 
highly significant. 

| should like to thank Dr. L. D. Sanghvi and Mr. P. K. Suku- 
maran of the Human Variation Unit, Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay, for their help in obtaining the blood samples of 
Gir cattle and for securing the photographs; and Dr. A. E. 
Mourant of the Medical Research Council Blood Group 
Reference Laboratory, London, for discussion and advice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Iron Gongs from Northern Rhodesia. C/. MAN, 1944, 90, 147; 


, 1946, 20; 1958, 254 
9?) Siz,—l am grateful for Mr. Barne Reynolds's letter 
* on iron gongs from Northern Rhodesia’ as it affords 
me an opportunity to correct a conclusion which | reached that 
the iron gongs were introduced into Southern Rhodesia by the 
Karembe (Lunda) peoples in the mid sixteenth century. 

In my paper on iron gongs* [ concluded (a) that these gongs 
spread from the Congo to the Rhodesias, and (6) that this spread 
took place at a relatively late period in the history of the Southern 
Rhodesian nuns, as the gongs are only found in the upper layers 
of the ruin debris, Subsequent work has confirmed these conclusions 
and the strong Congo Rorwi influence on the Southern Rhodesian 
ruin cultures is emphasized in other aspects of material culture.) 

From the evidence available to me at the time I concluded that 
the peoples of the Lunda Kazembes were responsble for the 
introduction of iron gongs into Southern Rhodesia in the mid 
sixteenth century. This was based on a statement by Hall and Neal 
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that ‘there appears to have been two races of conquerors styled 
Abolosi: one of them, it is believed, was the Cazembe of the 
present Northern EBhodesia, who, according to Diego de Conto 
(Diogo de Couto), devastated the country of Sofala, and entering 
into Monomotapa, entrenched themselves and conquered the 
country, 4 and on the fact that the Lunda Kazembes possessed 
double iron gongs. 

This was refuted by Dr. lan Cunnison,’ who pointed out that the 
Lunda Kazembes did not migrate from the Congo to Northern 
Rhodesia unl a.p. 1740. Dr. Cunnison’s studies of Lunda history 
leave litthe doubt that his dating is sound. Furthermore, Hall and 
Neal's interpretation of de Couto's account is incorrect. The passage 
from Da Asta to which they refer is as follows: ‘It must be awn 
therefore that in the year 1970, when Dom Fernando de Monroy 
was captain of Mozambique, very large armies of most barbarous 
and crucl Kaffirs came from the heart of this Interior Ethiopia, who 
like swarms of locusts descended upon the lands of Monomotapa 
from the great lake in which the rivers Guama, Zaire, Rapto, and 
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Nile have their origin, of which we have given a particular account 
in our ninth decade; and thus this cruel and barbarous scourge stole 
into the land and destroyed everything where they passed. Upon 
the road they were joined by two other tribes called Macabires and 
Ambios. These were the most savage, as their ordinary food was 
human flesh, and it has never been ascertained from what part they 
came, as they were such barbarians that they could give no in- 
formation of anything. According to our opinion it appears that 
they came from a kingdom in the vicinity of the empire of Abys- 
sinia, called Ambea, of which the emperor made mention in his 
letter to the king Dom Manuel, which can be seen in his chromele 
written by Damiao de Goes, and by the sunulariry of the name of 
these Ambios they appear undoubtedly to have come from that 
province"? 

It is clear, therefore, cither that the iron gongs were not intro- 
duced into Southern Rhodesia by the Lunda but by some other 
tribe from the Congo, or that if they were introduced by the 
Lunda then the date of their introduction must have been after 
A.B. 1940. Uhave discussed this problem with Dr. Desmond Clark, 
who writes: "I think you are correct in assuming that the iron gongs 
are of Congo ongin im so far as Northern Rhodesia and the terri- 
tories south of that are concerned, but Hall and Neal's identification 
of one of the Abolozi groups with the Cazembe's people could not 
possibly be correct. | think it is much more likely that the gongs 
were introduced by one of the earliest migrant groups from the 
south-east (Congo, such as the Chewa-Maravi elements which 
arrived in Northern Rhodesia round about a.p. 1400. You will 
find the Kingdom of Masse: (Mwazi, the tide of the Chewa chiefs), 
ie, Mwazi Kazungu in southern Nyasa, marked on Sanson and de 
Lisle maps of late seventeenth to carly cighteenth century, as also 
the kingdom of the Maravi—the present Nyanja group of tribes. 
It anally took anything up to a hundred years to get such infor- 
mation onto the maps. Certainly im Northern Khodesia all these 
double and single gongs are associated with tubes of southern 
Congo origin. The earlier tribes, such as the Tonga-lla, do not 
have them.,'7 

It is possible, therefore, that one of the carly Congo tribes could 
have reached Southern Rhodesia by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, though this tribe could not have been the Lunda. It is also 
possible that the tithe Kazembe was not restricted to the Lunda 
chiefs for Dr. Cumnison writes: “lt find persistent references to early 
Kazembes,” and he quotes a reference to a Cazembe in the Tete 
district in 1460." This could not have been a Lunda Cazembe and 
must have been a chief of another Congo oibe, 

Studies subsequent to the publication of my ongimal paper con- 
firm that the iron gongs were introduced into Northern Rhodesia 
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and further south by peoples who migrated from the Congo basin. 
This introduction took place some time after A.p, 1§00 when the 
first peoples began to migrate from the Congo into Northem 
Rhodesia and iron gongs may well have reached Southern Rhodesta 
by the middle of the sixteenth century. Dr. Cunnison has definitely 
established, however, that the people concerned could not have 
been the Lunda unless the gongs did not reach Southern FLhodesia 
until after A.D. DF4O. 

In 1956, through the kindness of Dr. Desmond Clark, I had the 
opportunity of studying the iron gongs in the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Muscum at Livingstone. Gongs from the Soli, Lunda, Bisa, We, 
Nkoya, Lala, Lozi and Luchaze tribes are included im a very rich 
collection. Equally important are the bow tridents, ceremonial 
axes, tongs and iron stools, particularly the assemblage from the 
grave of the Soli chief, Kondola Bumbe. 

Kondola Bimbe was the chief of the Soli between A.D. 1720 and 
1740. Me was a renowned blacksmith and, if not actually responsible 
for the introduction of iron-working among the Soli, he gave it a 
great stimulus. He settled with his people in the Chalimbana and 
Chongwe valleys. When he died his body was exposed for a year 
in the hut of his senior wife and then buried together wath his 
wives and slaves and the weapons and utensils which he had used 
during his lifetime. In the case of Chief Kondola Bimbe these 
included iron gongs, bow tridents, ceremonial tongs, a stool and 

| hope that Mr. Reynolds, or some other worker in Northern 
Rhodesia, will eventually publish a detailed account of the grave 
goods of Kondola Himbe, including comparisons with similar 
artifacts from the Congo area and from the Southern Rhodesian 
ruins, They undoubtedly establish a strong link between the Congo 
and the Roozwi culture of the Southern Rhodesian ruins. 

Maseru, Basutoland JAMES WALTON 
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REVIEWS 


Les Dieux dansent 4 Cibola: le Shalako des Indiens Zuni. By 
; Jean Cazenewwe. Paris (Gallimard), 1947. Pp. 270, illus. 
93 ~ French ethnologists do not as a mile show much 
interest in South-western studies. All the more wel- 

come is this significant contribution by a French psychologist, who 
brings to his work ae ee and, apparently, a privileged 
position with the Zuii—though his abeecere presentation of the 
evidence does not emphasize this, He is able to set the pageant of the 
riant Shalake impersonations, which brings so many Indian and 
cient visitors to Zuni, in relation to the other observances of the 
November week featuring the arrival of the masked supernaturals, 
seldom scen by outsiders, and to the Koko (Kachina) cult in general. 
He finds reason to agree with the Zuri tradition that the Koko 
‘joined the people late in the migration,’ that is, that this was a rather 
late addition to the Zufi religion. The late Dr. Parsons was at one 
time of the opinion that the Pucblo use of masked dancers was 
entirely imitated from Spanish customs; M. Cazeneuve has. not 
much difficulty in disposing of this theory, bur he might have 
conceded that the Shalako were precisely Dr, Parsons’ strongest 
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example, Compare Fewkes's drawings of these figures with the 
gigantes of Spanish processions and the correspondence is extremly 
close, even to the pacing of the window at the level of the bearer’s 
face: the clapping beak, too, seems to be a European device, [sit not 
likely that the Shalako were added to the Zui Kachina repertory, 
much as the Hopi, about 1912, added a Ki'ma’ (Christmas) Katana 
on the American model ? 

Having established the pre-Columbian status of the Kachina, M. 
Cazencuve discusses the date of their invention, whch he is inclined 
to place in the traditional period of migrations (¢f. Exodus, Nostoi) 
following the great droughts (tree-ring evidence) of the late 
thirteenth century. Then, he thinks, the need for a new kind of inter- 
mediaries between men and the rain-givers was felt, and the cult of 
the masked supernaturals resulted. The whole of Chapter XI in 
which he develops this theme will repay study, He accepts Cushing's 
view that the 2uii tribe includes an clement from the Rio Salado 
region, and, presumably, he can reconcile this with the representa= 
tion of masked dancers on a vase from ‘Snake City" ruins in the 
sate region, generally assigned to the carly twelfth century. 
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M. Cazencuve lays stress on the abstract character of the Zui 
mask-makers’ art, explaining it as an expression of the difference 
between the supernatural and the human. Awatobi wall paintings 
and some Pucbl lo masks support his view; but he gocs too tar when 
he generalizes it for the whole of Pucblo art. Pueblo pottery design 
has included the naturalism of the Mimbres, with progressively 
stylized bird forms (as Chapham demonstrated) among others, as 
well as geometrical forms; and one might trace a gradation of mask- 
making from the comic-representational of Hopi Powamu to the 
Zum abstract. . 

The Koyemshi sacred clowns, for M. Cazencuve, embody ‘the 
sacredness of transgremion’ of taboos. Should he not take ito 
account also their connexion with a revulsion from solemnity in 
presence of the sacred ? 

On ar ot = name Pcie en orn aes is = ze 
vincing. This supposed Hopi phoneme (p. 218) hatch, ‘lite, soul, 
breath,” + na, ‘father,’ looks like speculation by an intelligent Hopi 
informant. And what grounds are there for supposing that the word 
(which in form seems to be Keresan) came from the west rather than 
from the Rio Grande pucblos where the Spaniards first recorded it ? 

The book is illustrated by spirited drawings. The photographs 
seem hardly worth the risk of taking them. 

BARBARA AITKEN 


The Singing Mountaineers: Songs and Tales of the Quechua 
People. Collected by José Maria Arguedas, edited with 

94 ant Introduction by Ruth Stephan. Austin, Texas (U. of 
Pp, 203. Price 18s. 


Texas P.), and Edinburgh and London (Nelson), 1957. 

Thirty of the songs recorded in Quechua by José Maria Arguedas, 
head of the Instituto de Estudios Etnolégicos del Museo Nacional 
de Historia, im Lima, and later translated into Spanish, are given in 
this volume. Also included are eleven ‘Threshing Songs,’ collected 
and translated into Spanish by Maria Lourdes Valladares, and nine 
folktales, collected by Father Jorge A. Lira, translated into Spanish 
by Arguedas and then into English by Kate and Angel Flores. 
English translations of the songs and of the two short essays by 
Arguedas, as well as an introduction, are the work of Ruth Stephan, 
an American novelist and poct. 

The introduction and the essays provide some background for 
understanding the songs and tales. A uscful bibliography is appended, 
Since the book is contined to the literary aspect of the folklore, the 
music of the songs is not analysed. 

Most of the Quechua folk songs, ancient and modern, deal with 
nostalgic love themes, filled with references to birds, animals, and 
plants. With the exception of the ‘Threshing Songs," this collection 
consists of popular songs for dancing. Differing markedly from the 
songs, the tales included in this book warn against transgressing 
family rules and customs and reveal a strong distrust of the stranger 
in the community. 

Arguedas points out that the huaynes (popular dance songs) in 
Peru range from those whose language and music seem to indicate 
pre-hispanic antiquity to others of totally Ge paar character. Thus 
the songs fuith fully reflect the degree of acculturation of the people 
who sing them. All of the songs presented here are Indian, but the 
original Quechua versions included words of Spanish origin whose 
form and meaning have undergone change. 

In its purpose of acquainting the English-speaking world with the 
beauty of Quechua folklore, this book succeeds admurably. 

GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 


Alt-aztekische Gesiinge. By Leonard Schultze Jena, edited by Gerdt 
95 Kutscher, Quellenwerke zur alten Geschichte Amerikas 


aufeexcichnet in den Sprachen der Eingeboremen, Vol, WT. 
Stuttgart, 1947. Pp. xiv, 428. Prie DM. 6 | 

This last work of Professor Schultze Jena can be named ‘the un- 
finished," for while writing his translations of the Cantares mexicanas, 
the 83-year-old scholar was surprised by death. Therefore the book 
spel esepoer folios 1-¢7 of the Nahuatl manuscript Mexicmn Hynes, 
in the National Library of Mexico, 
In producing this review I find myself in the not very desirable 


a: 


position of having to make a choice between censuring the deceased 
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and ignoring the scientific truth. I have trodden the path of censure. 

We can speak only with appreciation of the great activity that Dr. 
Schultze Jena demonstrated during the years following the First 
World War in the field of studies of autochthonous Mexican culture. 
We meet with a last demonstration of his laboriousness im the ample 
glosary added to this book. But this is the last commending word 
that can be said about this edition of Mexican hymns. In the original 
manuscript the Nahuatl words arc not separated in a correct manner 
and therefore it is difficult for anyone who has not a very ample 
knowledge of the language to avoid mistakes, and in general it can 
be said that it is impossible to produce an unchallengeable version. 
For that reason J do not want to criticize the German Professor on 
small details. | 

Bue Dr. Schultze Jena made more serious mistakes: he unfolded a 
great fantasy at all points where he did not understand the meaning 
of the texts. He went so far as to interpret history starting from hus 
wrong translation of a poem written on the occasion of Nezahual- 
pilli's victory over Athxco, attributing to Nezahualpilli a victory 
over Mexico too. Everybody with the slightest knowledge of 
Mexican history knows that the Tezcocan ruler was the faithful ally 
of the Mexican (Aztec) Empire. And this mistake occurred in a 
Qhiellemmerk zur alter: Geschichte Amerikaz | 

The severest remarks, however, | must reerve for the editor, 
Gerdt Kutscher. By inside information [ know that in 1946 he 
received all the works of the great Mexican connoisseur of Nahuatl 
literature, Professor Angel Maria Garibay, but the editor has not 
even mentioned his books in the bibliography which he compiled, 
Further | cannot understand why Kutscher has edited the poems in 
$0 strangely prosaic a form, as though Byron were written in the 
following way: * And then the very rock hath rock'd, and I have felt 
it shake unshock’d, because | could have smiled to see the death that 
would have sect me free..." RUDOLF VAN ZANTWIK. 


Proceedings of the XXCXII International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, Copenhagen, 1956. Copen/agen (Munies- 
96 gaard), 1958. Pp. 743, many illus, Price Dan, kr. Jo 

| The thirty-second Congress of Americanists, of the 
series which began in Nancy in 1575, was held at Copenhagen in 
1956 under the presidency of Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith. Reports of these 
congresses tend ro follow a pattern: many of the papers concern the 
interests of the country which is host to the congress; the rest can be 
lumped together in a sort of literary Cave of Adullam. This volume 
is no exception, and one can do no more than mention a few of the 
gi published papers. Naturally, there is a rich series on the Arctic, 
notably the presidential address on the Saracen of ckimology, 
Knuth’s archeology of the farthest north, Collins on the Dorset 
problem, Vebak's résumé of recent work on Norse sites, Laughlin 
on Aleutian archeology, Okladnikov's summary of recent work in 
North-East Siberia, and various papers on Eskimo language. Larsen 
discuses Nunamiut material culture in relation to thar of Eskimo 
neighbours; Spenser and wan den Steenhoven deal with Eskimo 

polyandry and legal concepts respectively. = 

Of general papers one might note Lowie's views on the culture- 
area concept and Hackel on possible relations berween Alaska, 
California and the Pueblo region. Delving in museums has produced 
a number of papers: Loukotka brings to notice a very : and 
interesting collection of Tiahuanaco material, made around 1910, 
and since then hidden in Czecho-Slovakia; Haberland solves the 
problem of the wooden figures from Macabi Island; Bushnell makes 
known an unusual Cupisnique vesel in the Royal Scottish Museum: 
Kutscher brings to light a sort of Badminton depicted on Mochica 
vases. Desk work includes Caso’s interpretation of the Mapa de 
Xochitepec and Barthel’s and Knorozov’s conflicting views on 
interpretation of the Maya hieroglyphs. 

Ficld reports include Anderson's on a Maya site in British 
Honduras, Cruxent's on an carly lithic industry in Venezuela, 
Becker-Donner's on work on the Middle Guapore, Brazil, Haury’s 
discussion of sites of elephant-slaughter in the south-western United 
States, and Doering on temple graffiti in North Peru. Weitlaner 

ports the discovery of a remarkable Zapotec calendar; Inmgard 
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Glottochronology is the subject of four papers, of which Eggan’s 
appraisal is favourable, but Hjelmslev’s is critical. 

This listing of papers, necessarily brief and subjective, will serve 
to indicate the wide scope and the high level of the Congress, and 
make clear its obvious success. The renewed participation of R.ussian 
anthropologists in Americanist meetings is welcome esac 
their co-operation research on the peopling of the New World is 
handicapped. \. ERIC 5, THOMPSON 





Arte Pluméria dos Indios Kaapor. By Dorcy Ribeiro and Berta CG. 
=| 


Ribeiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1957. Pp. 196, 14 plates, 29 
photographic figures, text vignettes, map, ten-page English 
summary 

The Kaapor Indians, better known as the Urubu, belong to the 

Tupi group of Amazon Indians, and live in the Maranh3o province 

of Brazil. This is a useful cthnographical book dealing with the 

featherwork ornaments of this tribe; there are sketches and deseri 
tions of the points of technique and style which differentiate 
featherwork of this tribe from thar of others; and 14 colour plates, 
from gouaches by Georgette Dumas, illustrate the different types of 
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ormarment and some variants (from specimens in the Museo do India) 
together with a detailed description of cach and a sketch showing the 
method of wear. There is some lack of correlation between the 
as and Portuguese texts and the actual illusranons of Plates V1 

CXM, thus: fapu-Ruwai-Diwd (armiet) is described in Portuguese 
and English as Plate XII and appears as Plate X11, but the appropriate 
sketch and caption are with Plate V1; Nawbi-Pord (carrimgs) are 
described in English as Plate VI and have the right sketch and. 
caption, but the colour illustration and Portuguese text are part of 
Plare XU; Diwd-Kuawhar (armiect) is described as Plate Vi m Portu- 
guese and English, and is Plate VI, but the appropriate sketch ancl 
caption are with Plate Xl. 

This book, which also includes a discussion of the place of feather- 
work in the Kaapor social, cultural and mythological milieu, leads 
one to look forward to Berta Ribciro's larger study on the feather- 
work of the Indians of Brazil, sponsored by the Museo Nacional. 

The useful English summary contains some spelling mistakes and 
unusual uses of words, but is nonetheless very useful; the book itself 
is rather disconcertingly produced in the form of a loose-leaf folder, 
each leaf of which is folded in half and printed on the four pages. 
But the printing and illustration are very good. | | 

M. A, BENNET-CLARK 


ASIA 


Caste and the Economic Frontier. By F. G. Bailey, Manchester 
9 Q (U.P.), 1997. Pp. xvi, 292, 8 plates, Price £21 145. 


Dr. Bailey's account of the village of Bisipara, in 
what was once the Khondmals Subdivision of Angul 
(or latterly of Ganjam) District, gives a detailed study of the 
economic set-up of a hill village in Orissa, of its soctal stratification, 
of the relations obtaining between different castes, and of the forces 
operating to bring about the transfer of wealth, land and political 
power from one section of the population to another over a period 
of time. Ac the same time the influence on the village community 
of its gradual absorption into the wider economy of the State is 
considered and the nature of the resulting changes is demon- 


The examination of this village community is extremely well 









done, particularly from the economic aspect, and the whole set-up 
of a composite Indian village with its interdependent castes, its 


y paid in kind, is 
, ibed. Much of the material will by no means be new 
to anyone who has served as a district officer in India. The causes why 
land, the most coveted of all posessions to the Indian countryman, 
comes into the market and passes in ownership from one caste, of 
class, to another, and the problems of the joint family, multiple 
inheritance, and disintegrating estates are familiar enough to most 
retired Indian civil servants in this country, but these are a dis- 
appearing generation and this study is not intended for their 
edification anyhow, 

In the chapter on “The Changing Village’ the attitude of the 
villagers to the Administration is exactly gaara and so like- 
wise are the question of social distance in the administrative classes 
themselves, the position of the village headman, and the tensions of 
caste, bur it is perhaps a pity that the author has attempted to trans- 
late the vernacular namves of castes a for in spite of his 
glossary it gives a wrong impression. Thus the Suddho caste (pre- 
sumably the author's Sul), which he translates "Warrior," is not 
and never has been Kshatriya or Rajput, but is a caste of agn- 
eo pried pinipr / y palanquin-carriers and body servants, 
and in part is pomibly of Sawara origin. So again the Ghasi caste 
may do scavenging but is not typically a sweeper caste and secs to 
derive its name from its occupation of collecting grass for horses, 
aerating pm. Se usually attached to. 


On natural history author is weak; hares may no doubt be 
shot in the paddy nurseries (p. 114), but there are no wild rabbits in 
India, and snipe (p. 17) is entirely innocent of devouring any of 


any cultivator’s grain. There are one of two slips in proof-reading: 
either “buyer” should ‘read ‘seller’ or ‘below’ 
tead ‘above,* and in lines 9 and 10 on p. 31 “east” and “ west" 


seem to have been interchanged. But the volume as a whole is well 
printed and well turned out: it contains the essential maps, and an 
index, and is illustrated by a dozen or so A pee of photographs; it 
is an important addition to economic and sociological studies on 

dla. J. H. HUTTON 


Tokugawa Religion, the Values of Pre-Industrial Japan. Fy 
Robert NW. Bellah. Glencoe, [1 (Free Press), 1997. 

99 Pp. viii, 249. Prive $5 
, The manner in which Japan, alone among Asiatic 
countries, industrialized and westernized herself with great speed 
and success in the latter half of the nineteenth century is a remarkable 
historical phenomenon. In reality, the factors which made this 


phenomenon possible lic deep in Japanese history, dating back to the 
equally remarkable assimilation of the whole of Chinese civilization 


over 1200 years previously, and they are also complex, involving a 
network of diverse political, historical, coonomic, social and other 


The author of this book seeks to explain the nineteenth-century 
industrialization in the too limited terms indicated by his title, He 
claims to find a sufficient explanation within the short span 
of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868) and in the single field of 
religion. 

It should be made clear that the term “Tokugawa religion’ is a 
misleading abbreviation for “Japanese religion in the Tokugawa 
period,” since there is nothing so distinctive about the state of 
Japanese eg ape in this Seiad as to justify such a special term. It 
should also be made clear that this book cannot be regarded as a 
textbook of authoritative treatment of Japanese religion im this 
period, since it docs not treat this religion fully or for Rt SW 

it merely emphasizes certain selected aspects which appear to | 
author to support his line of argument. Apart from Chapter VI and 
Appenss ts is no clear evidence of any original work by the 
author on any of the Japanese sources or of any knowledge or use of 
important recent monographs by Japanese authorities in this field. 
Everything else seems to be based on secondary material in western 
languages, and there isa prolific spate of quotations from western- 
language books, articles and translations, good, bad and indifferent. 

Chapter VI and Appendix | introduce new material, a description 

if a minor religious movement known as Shimgakw and of its 
founder, Ishida Baigan, taken from ig psn sources and ted 
to western readers for the first time. It is ironical that this part of the 
book, which has independent value of its own, seems to have little 
relevance to the development of the author's line of argument in the 


rest of the book. E. B. CEADEL 
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Indigenous Political 5 of Western Mala M. been not savagery but a misplaced reli and intellectual interest 
Caillick. Monographs on Soe. Anthrop, si pied Ath. first in Hindu and later in Islamic ari that led to cruel gpesermenteard 


1OO “iia 1958. Pp. 151. Price £1 $5. 
aa sae ha radia ued does not cover - 

political systems Kedah Johore contains n on 
original Bugis system of Selangor, even the old office of Suliwatang 
not being mentioned. Apart from chile oeiualaes ks «aoe 
pestis Besant bbey dle ese decleeb gleaned hitherto 

material from old official reports and reviewed known 
facts from a new angle. Essentially it is a study of Malay States in 
the nineteenth century. There it, however, a historical introduction 
exe except for a few minor errors. There was a State secret in 
Perak, the name of the founder of the Malacca royal line. But the 
installation formula (ciri) was not secret, th in corrupt and 
unintelligible Sanskrit. The Perak Sultanate was founded not before 
the Portuguese captured Malacca but in 1430 when Sultan Mahmud 
toe 11, $56, $5) tana bove been des to te temapocery asctaoacy of 
pp. 11, $4f., 49) must have to the temporary 
Minangkabau invaders, that led to the appointment of Megat 
Terawis as Bendahara and a ly to the temporary and limited 
use of a Perak digest of Minangkabau law, which was 
published after Mr. Gullick had written this book. For the chapter 
on law he appears not to have studied the Malacca Digest (translated 
by Newbold, whose nineteenth-century material has not been used 
and whose book docs not a in the raphy) or the 
Pahang Digest, which was also the law of Perak and Johore, or the 
authoritative articles by Mr. Justice E. N. Taylor on Negri Sembilan 
law of property and succession. The Nimety-Nine Laws of Perak 
may by the accident of publication be best-known to British 
students, but certainly in Perak, Pahang and Johore the ‘Pahang* 
digest must have been far morc widely known and followed, as 
Sultan Idris said, Mr. Gullick quotes Wilkinson as remarking that 
the lopping-off of hands for theft, a Muslim , Wai too 
barbarous for Pahang, Yet it is prescribed in the Pahang digest and, 
Begbie tells us, was practised in Trengganu carly in the nineteenth 
century 33 it was in seventeenth-century Achah. Often it must have 


sean in find Clifford snd Swreteenhm described as “su 
ers of Malay though they were, boch 
bls eas left. direct from school and neither would eee 
aacio to fas seal distinctions a cate: to acholaniie. 
RB. t. WINSTEDT 


Noone of the Ulu. By Denis Hotman, with a Foreword by Field- 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templer. London (Heinemann), 1958. 

I Pp. xvitl, 243, 20 illu. Price got os. 
struction of the pre-war jungle life, work and marriage of the 


This vivid and exciting book begins with a recon- 
Foun 
anthropologist Pat Noone, of whose scientific work only a few 


articles survive, the rest of his papers having p by accidents 
of flood and war. Then follows an account of his br other Ruchard's 
assignment by General Templer to win over the ines away 


from the Chinese communist bandits, a task seemingly impossible 
but brilliantly performed and leading incidentally to the discovery 
that Pat was murdered by a Temiar lover of his aboriginal wife, 
with the excuse of dream compulsion. For Temiar dream life the 
theory of Dr. Kiltan Stewart of New York may make good copy 
but it certainly needs corroboration, Of more interest than the few 
pages directly devoted to an are the oblique references 
to the effect on the aborigines of the bandit war. Before the Chinese 
communists invaded their mountain fastnesses and cowed them and 
coaxed them with propaganda it would have been deemed incredible 
that the mild-mannered aborigines could produce headmen who 
would kill and torture their people for the sake of any ideol 
Even now the author's expression “braves" can hardly be app lc 
to Temiar yout 

Saka (p. 48) meaning ‘a hereditary area of common land’ looks 
like a Sanskrit loan word as corrupted by the Minangkabaus of Ulu 
Jelai, Pahang, and one can hardly suppose that practisers of shifting 
cultivation can have long had the concept of hereditary land. 

KR. O. WINSTEDT 


EUROPE 


Chronologie we de la Tchécoslovaquie. Prague 
at? ei 1956. Pp. 208 
10? Nearly $0 authors make major but short contribu- 
tions to the discussion of evidence for ch 
from local cor No i Socata is attempted and local detail a 
For the Palxoli but skulls and figurines, less 
critical chronolog st i ite hardly mentioned. For later periods 
the subject of perp | discussion and such matters as 
shen pied and their possible spread to the Baltic are overlooked 
the same reason. 

The Szelethian phase of transition from Mousterian = Aur 
nacian pets appropriate emphasis; its laurel-leaf im robably 
have nothing to do with those of the French Solutrian, "Seclethian 
is ascribed to a bocss dated as Wurm I-11 while Aurignacian (dis- 
tinguished from Perigordian) ts sid to be Wurm II and Gravettian 
Wurm IL, Dating largely depends on inferences as to homologues 
between cave deposits and loess layers, and, so, on the dating of 
these. Some carbon-14 analyses in Western Europe suggest ise 
dates, but it is well not to be dogmatic. One notes that Breuil 
favours the idea of higher antiquity. The Neolithic seems to begin 
le. 2600 8.C.) with influences from the south (Vine), and, as in so 
ILanhy » the new developments appear in Moravia and spread 
thence to Bohemia. Funnel-necked beakers are earlier than bell 
beakers, and both have a short history, as in most countries; they 
are dated here 1800-1700 n.c., a little later than has been the fashion 
in Britain ; they seem to have spread in from the south-cast with trading 

people. Corded ware, about contemporary with bell beakers, came 
3 the north. In the Aunjetite phase, rings show links with 
Hungary and Mycenx about 1900 ».c. (ef. Britain and Mycenze). 
The Urnfields culture, so important in Slovakia, is discussed in much 


Halstart phases are thought to last from the tenth to the sixth 
century with Scythian invasions towards the end, and a decline of 
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Italian links from near the 
afterwards among the humbler folk under La Téne 

discussing Loman times, the supposed Slavonic cultures and the 
earthworks (Burgwall chicticel s are subdivided: A, AAD. 450-800; 
B, AD. nos-950 with some dry-stone walling sre ning rann- 
parts, im: nproved potters’ wheels and other additions; C, a.p. 950- 
1240 decline of grave goods but (in the eleventh century) a 
custom of placing a coin (obol) in the dead man's mouth. A late 


tenth-century jeweller’s and the beginning of churches 
in the earthwork Suite are features thar lead on to the perme of 


towns, Byzantine influences decline and links with Pol 
increase. H. J. FLEURE 


Bronze Age Cultures in France. By Nancy K. Sandars. C.LP, 
1957. ar xvii, 412, La plates, 97 text figs. Price re 
103 Age Cultures in France, though subtit 
ram's Pies bo the Thirteenth to the Seventh Caskey 
B.C. also covers several centuries before 1300 B.c, and opens wide 
ale ee of European prehistory, from the British Isles to Spain 
ath 
It sulech vee cia of questions, special and methodological, One rm 
them concerns pecblarat of considerable i interest to 
Western and Central European prehistory. An evaluation from this 
in of view would require no ide ce and, above all, a reviewer 
more com t in the vast fields of research covered by the 


book. However, it should be emphasized how welcome it is to all 
workers in these arcas. 


Obviously, an outsider will not find it casy reading; but it con- 
tains comments on subjects of broad interest, Typical of a situation 
common to many archxologists is the ethnological 
recurs throughout the book—whether a new trait * ts the 

appearance of new people or simply the adoption of a new fashion.’ 
No doubt the author is of the opinion that a more or lew final 


ginning. Halstatt eee ee ae long 
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judgment of such questions on the basis of the finds is possible, and 
many a migration is mentioned in Chapter IX, Summary and 
Retrospect. If future writers should be content to quote these as 
established facts, the present book would become somewhat 
dangerous; but if interest is directed also to the preceding sound 
argument, discussion will no doubt be stimulated, Closely related to 
these problems are those concerning economy and social conditions: 
it is most interesting to follow the attempts to identify, eg. “pas- 
toralists,” ‘the social structure of Middle Bronze Tumulus cultures,’ 
or * Urnfield villagers’; but onc hasa feeling that, had it been possible 
to treat these aspects of the problems with more detail, the hypo- 
thetical character of such labels would have been far mote under- 
lined. 

It is a pleasure to read and use this work of synthesis, not least 
because of many admirably written, personal pages on questions of 
common interest to many of us. CARL-AXEL MOBERG 


MAN 
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Costumes Painted by Sorolla in his Provinces of Spain. By 
R. M. Anderson, New York (Hispanic Soc, of America), 

1O4 1957- Pp. x, 198, 2 plates, 10§ text figs, 2 maps. Price $4 
ao A. discreet historical, geogtaphical and folklore 
background is provided for the scenes of ‘present day life in Spain 
and Portugal,’ painted by J. Sorolla y Bastida (ob. 1923). The quality 
of his lange compositions scems uneven but his power of expression 
is forceful, even haunting in the study of ‘the women of Anso’ (fig. 
70), whose motif has unfortunately not been explained, whereas the 
last details of the costumes and colours have been described with 
meticulous care. Sometimes the spoon-feeding goes too far; "Cows 
produce milk for butter and... cheese... ; ‘hams, bacons, 
sausages, rejected by Jew and Muslim and therefore doubly relished 
by Old Christians,’ Can Toledo ‘from the air’ really compare with 
the dramatic approach across the bridge ? The references for amulets 
and scapulars are inadequate. E, ETTLINGER 


OCEANIA 


Songs and Tales of the Sea Kings. By J. Frank Stimson, edited by 
: ~ Donald Stanley Marshall. Salem, Mass. (Peabody Mus.), 
IO 5 197. Pp. xlix, 237. Price $6.50 

Most of the Polynesian chants and tales here trans- 
lated were recorded by the author in Raivavae of the Austral Group, 
others in the Society and Tuamotu Groups. A few are translations 
of material, from Hawaii and the Marquesas, recorded by others. 

The collection therefore has a strongly castern Polynesian flavour. 

The translations give the impression of keeping close to the originals 

while preserving something of their spirit and poctic quality; not 

an casy achievernent, There is a useful preface by Dr. D. S. Marshall, 
the editor, who also provides some explanatory matter in the text, 
and an introductory note on the author and a general survey of Poly- 
nesian culture by other contributos, #5. A. L. CRANSTONE 


A Solomon Island Society. By Douglas L. Oliver. Cambridge, 
- Mass. (Harvard U.P.) (London: O.U.P.), 1955. Pp. xxi, 
TOG 335: Pre Lt ) | 

As the author so honestly explains in his preface, this 
book is based on his first field work which was not done to solve any 
special theoretical problem. It has been written mainly as a descrip- 
tive ethnography for use by students. Irs second objective is to 
examine leadership and political institutions in a stateless society. 

Despite the author's modesty, it is the most thorough ethnography 

available on a Melanesian society in the Solomon Islands group. In 

addition, the theoretical analysis of Siuai cultural systems 15 a 

significant contribution to attempts at presenting briefly the whole 

picture of a culture, In this respect it is one of the best examples of 
the cultural-anthropology approach extensively followed m the 

United States but rare in Britain. 

Part L of the book gives an account of the physical environment 
of the society and relates some of the physical aspects to belicfs about 
nature and man. | 

Part I deals mainly with kinship relations and with what the 
author terms ‘other associations’ such as friendship, economic 
associations and men’s societies. 

Part Il, probably the most important section, deals with leader- 
ship. Solomon Islands societies are often purzling to the anthro- 
pologist and to the administrator, for it is difficult to understand who 
the leaders are and, even more im t, what requirements are 
needed to become a headman. After outlining all the tormal cultural 
requirements such as wealth, the giving of feasts, the support of an 
extensive body of kin, especially one’s own matrilineage, Oliver 
finds that these formal requirements do not fully account for the 
choice of leaders in the society. He concludes that there is another 
very important set of factors having to do with the leader's person- 
ality—intelligence, industriousness, charisma, executive ability, 
mastery in the use of non-physical coercion, and diplomacy. Oliver 
says that this general characterization is based on ‘actual observations 
of natives’ behaviour rather than on natives’ unsubstantiated asser- 
tions’ (p. 441). From the empirical material given in earlier chapters 
this statement is amply justified, but | should thimk that these 
qualitics are not peculiar to Siuai leaders, but are found in any 


society where leadership is mainly an achieved rather than an 
acquired statis. 

Throughout the book there is a continual exposition of native 
theory and practice. Much of the material concerns social control 
and what are the ‘oughts and ought-nots’ regarding household, 
neighbourhood, village, related village, matrilincages, etc, Oliver 
finds thar wider units such as the ncighbourhood do not follow their 
theory regarding norms of behaviour, and that actual practices do 
not confirm what they say about how behaviour is controlled. He 
comes to the conclusion that there is only one institution that has 
wide and effective control, and then only in terms of the neighbour- 
hood, and that is the Men's Sociery. While this fact has been men- 
tioned by other writers on Solomon Islands societies, it is the first 
time it has been established through methodical and painstaking field 
work. Because of this, what Oliver says about the ramifications of 
Men's Societies is in advance of other works which mention their 
functions only im passing. | 

Part IV of the book attempts to integrate and evaluate all the pre- 
ceding material in a cultural synthesis, The author avoids the 
temptation of tidying up the culture, and states its internal contra- 
dictions and conflicts with admirable clariry. 

This book lacks the formal elegance and intellectual ingenuity of 
structural analysis that one has come to expect in the works of many 
British social anthropologists. But it gives a most comprehensive 
account of Siuai society and culture, and leaves one with a feeling 
of understanding how the system works. It is evident too that the 
field work was excellent. The book is a notable addition to the 
anthropological literature and its interest is wider than the ethno- 
graphical area which it deals with, JAMES SPILLIUS 


Arts and Crafts of Hawaii. By Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter H. Buck). 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Spec. Publ. 45. Honolula 
107 (Bishop Mus. Press), 1957. Pp. xv, 606, 305 figs. Price 

$12 


This is the last of the late Sir Peter Buck's extensive list of publi- 
cations on Maori and other Polynesian subjects, many dealing with 
material culture but others covering a wider field. He had finished 
the draft of the text before his death in 1951, butit has been prepared for 
publication by several of his colleagues at the Bishop Muscum. His 
successor as Director, Dr. Alexander Spochr, contributes a foreword. 

Like all Buck's work on material culture this is admirably 
thorough. Techniques are lucidly described in detail and where 
necessary are illustrated by clear drawings of every stage. The range 
of variation within a type is fully explored. Associated practices 
and beliefs, such as the ceremonies connected with canoc-building, 
are discussed at sufficient length to provide the essential background. 
[lustration is generous, and there is a useful bibliography. The 
majority of the pieces described and illustrated are, naturally, from 
the Bishop Museum collection, but other collections have been 
drawn upon to a considerable extent. One can only regret that there 
will be no more such works from Sir Peter Buck's pen, but at the 
game time be thankful that he was able substantially to complete this 
one. B. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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WAYANG SIAM PUPPETS REPRESENTING RAMA AND HANUMAN 
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THE KELANTAN WAYANG SIAM SHADOW PUPPETS 
‘RAMA’ AND ‘HANUMAN’ 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THEIR STRUCTURE* 


by 


MISS JEUNE SCOTT-KEMBALL 


© In India, Thailand, Cambodia, Malaya, Java 

108 and Bali the Ramayana" is not only to be found 
in metrical form and as an oral tradition, but has also been 
adapted as a shadow play. The first two aspects of the 
Ramayana have been studied by various scholars,? and Dr. 
Juynbolls has compared some versions from the countries 
mentioned above. As a result of these studies some 
conclusions have been tentatively drawn regarding the intro- 
duction of the Ramayana tradition from India into South- 
East Asian countries and its movement from one of these 
countries to another. The complementary study, the Rama 
story as a shadow play in India and in South-East Asia, is 
still lacking. Neither the shadow play as such nor the 
puppets themselves have been the subject of a special 
study. 

The purpose of this paper and of subsequent ones is there- 
fore Rips a the cca of the strictly Indian Rama- 
story characters that have been borrowed from the Indian 
epic and which appear in the shadow plays of South-East 
Asia. The premise being that continuity of structural 
features can throw light on the source from which 
South-East Asian countries derived the Rama story as a 
shadow play. 

The comparative material available for this study is 
adequate for some South-East Asian countries, Java‘ 
particularly and to some extent Balis and lland.® 
Specimens of the Cambodian Rama-story shadow pup- 
pets? would appear to be conspicuous by their absence. 
From Peninsular Thailand* specimens are not too plentiful 
and data also scarce." Indian shadow puppets in European 
muscums are rare."' The shadow puppets of the Rama 
story of Malaya, which are used in i performance of the 
wayang Siam, are fairly well represented by specimens! 
and in films.*3 

This is fortunate, for those wayang Siam puppets which 
represent characters from the Rama story'4 present an 
ideal starting point for a comparative study. Unlike the 
Rama-story shadow puppets of Java, Bali and Thailand, 
whose structure can be said to be more or less standardized, 
the structure of the wayang Siam characters is not stable 
and would appear not to have been so for the period for 
which we have specimens.'5 In their structure one can 
discern the influence of the nang yai of Thailand, perhaps 
through contact with the nang of Deninailat Thailand'®; 
of the wayang kulit of Java through contact with the 
wayang Jawa of Malaya itself,*7 and, as I hope to show, the 
influence of shadow puppets from south-west India."# 

* With Plate E and two text figures 
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The influence of Thai shadow puppets secmingly pre- 
dominates in the puppets of the wayang Siam. If, however, 
one divests the wayang Siam puppets of their external Thai 
accretions, such as the higbeaircd crown, their basic 
structure will reveal the influences already mentioned. 


Description of Thai Shadow Puppets 

There are two types of shadow puppet in Thailand. 
(a) The nang yai*? of Bangkok which consists of huge 
scenic ig depicting episodes with a group of figures, 
or single figures, sometimes in action poses or sometimes 
standing upright, the pose then being more or less static. 
Usually nang yai puppets are wholly enclosed, either with 
a plain band or saidecocaare scroll work. In some cases 
the frame of the > acts as the face enclosure. Nang pai 

ul are normally umarticulated.?# (6) The smalle 
A a 


puppets of the Peninsula nang? which are roughly 

from two to three feet high; frequently less. These are 
articulated except in certain instances.?3 

The specimens of these latter depicting the Rama story9 

which come from Ligor (Thai, Nakorn $i Thammarat), 

Tongkah (Thai, Phuket=Junk Ceylon), Jalor (Thai, Yala ?) 





and Patami show that in Peninsular d these shadow 
puppets are structurally as unstable as are those of the 
wayang Siam of neighbouring Kelantan. (The wayang Siam, 
incidentally, is not confined to Kelantan."3) In fact it is 
evident that Peninsular Thailand and north Malaya can 
be regarded as a shadow-puppet melting pot. For if Thai 
hadow puppets have influenced the wayang Siam puppets 
the reverse is also the case. 

The Peninsula nang not only differ from the nang pai 
in being single figures with apparently no scenic groups 
such as those of the nang yai, but pay hive also discarded 
various distinctive features that are commonly found on 
nang yai puppets. The enclosure of the figure is absent and 
quite often the snake foot enclosure as well (in passing, the 
noble characters of the wayeng Siam more fre uently 
than not do have the snake foot enclosure). The halo, 
almost always found on nang yai human and godly figures, 
is also wanting.?4 Male figures are customarily in profile, 
except the upper body which is en face, thus conforming to 
Javanese, Balmese and Malay (wayang Siam and wayang 
Jawa) and to some extent Indian practice.25 The women 
are en face to the waist. This is contrary to Javanese, Balinese 
and wayang Siam (and wayang Jawa) construction,26 but it 
is in conformity with nang yai and some Indi puppets.27 
These divergencics, marked though they are, are not such 
as to enable a definite distinction of form to be made 
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between the nang yai puppets and those of the Peninsula Javanese wayang kulit via the wayang Jawa or direct from 
nang. The Rama-story characters of the latter adhere in an Indian model. Compare the Rama pect from Java 
their structure to that of the nang yai and with rare excep- — and_ Bali, J, B,#° and IND"(d). The fixed left arm is also 
tions the Peninsula mang figures retain the coarse facial —_as the waves Siem which in its turn adopted the Hexed 
features that are characteristic of the nang yai—noble and _ position of this arm from rif ei wayang kulit—but 
godly personages not excepted in cither case. with the difference that in the latter it is usually characters 
The impression created by many of the puppets of the of the left3" side of the screen3" who have this arm so 
Peninsula nang is that they lowe been aed rom the fixed, whereas in the wayang Siam it is those of the right 
scenic nang yai,™* reduced in size to be more manageable © who are so portrayed. An examination of the Shoranur 
and the articulation added. figures of Laksmana, Hanuman and Sita (which are technic- 
An examination of the structure of the nang yai and y of the right side of the screen) shows that, like their 
Pensinsula nang Rama, as illustrated in fig. 1, will show the — wayang Siam counterparts, they too have the left arm fixed, 
comparable features, The nang yai NY1,29 NY2*9 and the — though it hangs straight down. | 
Peninsula nang 6,79 M2z9*9 and P*%(c) all have the thrust- M29 and the wayang Siam $3 and S are an interesting 





M29 P Mé6 NYt NY2 J B IND 


Fic. 1. PUPPETS REPRESENTING RAMA 
S2—K, Wayang Siam (Malaya); M29—M6, Peninsular Thailand; NY¥1, NY¥2, Thailand; J, Java; B, Bali; IND, India 


forward chest and the characteristic swivelling of the upper —_trio. M29 and S are roughly contemporary, late last century, 
body between the hip bones, the latter being modified only = while $3 was collected in 1940 and was possibly made in 
in M29 and P. Theses two features are common to Thai the carly nineteen-thirties. All chree have the same simplicity 
puppets in general. The body is generally thick, but in of line and all lack the external pretry-pretty clutter that 
M6, M29 and P the arms have become thinner. characterizes the wayang Siam Rama $2, R,3? C,3? K,3 
M209 is the result of the meeting of two shadow-puppet =H2"™(b), HO me and F'(d), (In $3 the internal decoration 
currents at it were. It shows the influence of the wayang is also slightly less florid than it is in F for instance. Rama 
Siam and so indirectly of the Javanese wayang kulit, There is $3 is perhaps a link between the § Rama and the remainder 
a marked refining of the prevailing coarse face features; the of the more or less present-day Rama figures—though 
high-set eye is comparable to the eye position in the wayang it clearly shows the influence of the latter.) 
Siam in general. The short upper be y is similar ro all the One distinctive, though not structural, feature of the 
wayang Siam Pramas except S' and $3!(d). The spacing Rama (and Laksmana) of the Thai nang yai, Peninsula 
of the feet is either after the wayang Siam through the — nang and the wayang Siam ts the bow. This is never found 
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on a Javanese or a Balinese Rama and it is not on the Indian 
Rama'(d). Only the three last named have both arms 
articulated. 


Rama Wayang Siam: Body Structure Comparison 

Comparing 5, H'(a), F, $2, 83, .R, C, K, H2, HO with 
the Peninsula mang M6, M29 and P, with the nang yai 
NY1, NY2, with J, B, and with IND, we find: with the 
exception of 8, H, C all have the chest thrust well forward, 
tO an excessive degree even when compared with NY1, 
NY2. But none have the characteristic Thai swivelling of the 
upper body between the hip bones. Nowhere is Rama 
portrayed in an action pose after the manner of NY2. The 
characterization is ‘emphatic’ as compared to that of the 
Javanese Rama which is ‘explicit’ and with the Balinese 
Rama which is ‘implicit,’ the last definition also applying 
to the Indian Rama. The static quality (also found in M20 
and P) of the pose—static by nang yai standards—approxi- 
mates to that of the Indian Rama with the exception of S, 
which, the emphasis on characterization apart, 1s structur- 
ally influenced by a Javanese model. S excepted, the lower 
body of F, H, 82, 83, R, C, K, H2, HO has something of 
the compactness of Rama IND while the upper body 
shows definite Thai influence. Javanese structural influence 
is particularly clear in § in the long upper body, the fineness 
of the limbs and body and the lengthened bow arm, the 
last being a predominant and constant feature of the wayang 
Siam Rama. The Javanese practice for noble types is also 
tollowed, though with slight modifications, with the shoul- 
ders set in a straight line.33 H2 is a notable variant; the 
hunched shoulders are reminiscent of IND. 

If one compares IND with the Peninsula nang M29 and 
with the wayang Siam F, $3, C, R, K, HO, onc cannot deny 
thata pronounced drooping of the lower body is common to 
all of them and that the lower body of K, even to the legs, 
15 virtually identical with IND. Equally one must admit 
that Javanese influence seems to be present in the tendency 
to straighten the figures as in H, H2, C, slightly evident 
in $2 and of course in §. But S follows no rules. It is the 
shadow-puppet wayang Siam Rama without peer! It is 
worthy of note that this particular stylization—and the 
characterization too—has no follow-up in the specimens 
illustrated. Perhaps this is because Che Abbas sold not only 
his entire set to Skeat, but his book of designs as well.34 

Generally speaking, the proportions of the body of the 
wayang Siam Rama are closer to those of Rama IND than 
to any of the others. 

In the relationship of head to body the Javanese Rama 
with its exaggeratedly long neck and bowed head stands 
by itself. The Balinese and Indian Ramas are closest to 
each other. In the mang yai the head-body position is 
roughly the normal human one while in M29 and P it 
approaches the wayang Siam figures—S included. The 
Wayans Siam position is somewhere berween that of IND 
and the nang yai, and it is constant. 

From this analysis of the body structure of the wayang 
Siam Rama it is clear where Thai and Javanese shadow- 
puppet influences have affected it. The Indian influence is 
perhaps less definite, but in my opinion it is there. 

* 
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One fact that docs emerge from this structural break- 
down and one which is substantiated by the drawings is, 
that the wayang Siam Rama, § excepted in part only, has 
structural continuity. 

There 1s one feature common to all the shadow puppets 
illustrated—and to Thai, Indian, Javanese, Balinese and 
wayang Siam puppets in general—the accent on the buttocks, 


Rama Wayang Siam: Head Comparison 

While the structure of the body owes something to the 
Indian shadow puppet, the structure of the face owes 
nothing directly to it, only perhaps indirectly to the 
Indian concept of beauty. The fies is a blend of Thai and 
Javanese structure. At the same time it has its own distinc- 
tive characteristics. The oval shape is certainly Thai while 
the delicate eye, mouth and nose are definitely from a 
Javanese source, as is also the ideal of the nose and forehead 
being in a straight line (though in the wayang Siam having 
a concavity to a degree not found in Javanese puppets3s). 
The slight brow indication in F, HO, S3, 52, K, R, is a 
minor variation, though in 52, 53, HO the distinction 
between nose and brow is more sharply drawn and is 
perhaps nearer to IND. 

The face and the treatment of its features are, in Javanese 
and Balinese puppets, the character-determinant. 3" Work- 
ing on the same principle for the wayang Siam one comes to 
the conclusion that it holds good there too, Throughout the 
wayang Siam Bama there is a basic structural continuity. 
(This also applies to other noble characters such as Laks- 
mana and Sita.) Here one cannot escape the impression that 
the Malay wayang-maker-designer portrays his noble 
characters facially very much in his own physical likeness. 
Only the Indian puppets show a like ooisideretion to the 
Indian face structure, particularly noticeable in Pathy’s 
illustrations ''(f). It is one of the characteristics that has 
continuity from § to HO, that is from late last century to 
the present day. In this respect a closer examination of the 
wayang Siam Kama reveals the noteworthy fact that, while 
these puppets do have certain structural features in common 
in the body and while they do deviate from the shoulders 
downwards, the structure of the face is basically constant, 
though the expression as a delineation of Rama's character 
varies greatly, for example as between S§ and F. 


Hanuman 

Hanuman is a less easy character to break down structur- 
ally, for, as the illustrations show hg. 2), the wayang Siam 
figures have little in common with each other, Again, 
what structural continuity there is is in the face. 

The nang yai NY1,37 Bie and the Peninsula nang 
M237 and M1837 are typical of the Thai manner of pre- 
senting this Ape of Apes. This also applies to his brethren, 
A notable omission is the tail. The face structure is apparently 
gies to Thailand, | 

The wayang Siam Hanuman differ very much in structure 
S"3 has the refined limbs of the Javanese J37 but the io 
nang yat or Peninsula nang. F*4(d) and C37 are roughly alike 
and in the weight of the body approximate to IN Hi(d). 
R37 has the thrust-forward chest and the body weight of 
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Fic. 2. PUPPETS REPRESENTING HANUMAN 


S2—R, Wayang Siam (Malaya); M2, M18, Peninsular Thailand; 
NY¥1, PTS, Thailand; |, Java; B, Bali; IND, India 


the Peninsula nang M18, the style of face of the Balinese B,37 
and the action pose of the Javanese Hanuman. $2 is a very 
individual Hanuman indeed. 

Compared with the body siructure of Rama that of 
Hanuman has not very much structural continuity. It is, 
however, possible that Hanuman—despite the fact that 
with Rama and Sita he is keramat—is a character with such 
diverse qualities that the Malay wayang-maker-designer 
finds it difficult to incorporate all of them in one figure. 
Various interpretations of Hanuman would overcome this 
difficulty so that the dalang could not only use a different 
Hanuman for cach story, but could even use various 
figures in one story. 

In the face F, §2, C have continuity in the snout and in the 
long protruding tongue; R only in the tongue. This is a 
curious feature; it is particular to the wayang Siam Hanu- 
man. It is not a monkey characteristic; it is of the snake 
world and is found on the Javanese wayang kulit Snake God, 
Antaboga. 

Of the four specimens I feel that the C Hanuman is the 
nearest to being a genuine Malay development. As with the 
figures of Rama there is the variation in the work of 
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Semain, S2 and F; the latter clearly shows its near-Javanese 
origin not only in the setting of the feet, but in the retention 
of the typically Javanese hanging tails of the dress, the one 
falling between the legs and the other lying along the left 
leg. 

Conclusion 


From the examination of these two wayang Siam Puppets 
and those of the Peninsula nang itis clear that north Malaya, 
mainly Kelantan, and Peninsular Thailand are areas where, 
in the recent past at least, different shadow-puppet mflu- 
ences have been so active that in the wayang Siam a rigid 
shadow-puppet structure for these characters has not been 
able to develop. At the same time, though the manifesta- 
tions of Thai, Javanese and Indian structural influences are $0 
distinct, the wayang Siam shadow puppets of these Rama 
story characters have developed individual structural 
features which make the wayang Siam style distinctive to 
Malaya. 

This structural analysis, suggesting as it does the possi- 
bility of Indian influences, leads naturally to the problem of 
the source from which Malaya received the Rama story as 
a shadow play. In my submission this cannot be determined 
as yet, any more than can the extent to which the Rama 
story has been overlaid on an existing shadow play, nor to 
what degree that shadow play or ‘ritual with shadows’ was 
profane or sacred. | 

In respect of the introduction of the Rama story as a 
shadow play into Malaya, though Rentse quotes Dr. van 
Stem Callenfels’s opimion that it travelled northwards 
from Java, it is noteworthy that the Rama story and the 
wayang Siam shadow-puppet style are exclusive to each 
other. This despite the presence in Malaya—perhaps for 
some centuries—of the wayang Jawa, the  puppes of which 
are still structurally Javanese, though with slight modifica- 
tions, 

It is not, therefore, beyond possibility that the Rama 
story as a shadow play in Malaya was a direct importation 
from India. 


Notes 


? In Java the Rama story & called Serat Rama; in Malaya Hikayat 
Sri Rama; in Thailand Ramakien; in Cambodia Ream Ker. For re- 
marks on the contents of these various Rama stories sec Rentse, 
“The Kelantan Shadow-Play (Wayang Kulit),’ [. Malayan Br. R. 
Aviat. Soc., Vol. XIV (1936), Part 3, pp. 284-301, 6 plates, particularly 
p- 284; and Prince Dhaninivat, “The Shadow-Play as a Possible 
Origin of the Masked-Play,” J. Siam Soc, Vol, XXX VIL (1948), 
Part 1, pp. 26-32, particularly pp. 26f. Father Camille Bulcke, §.J., 
has investigated the relationship of + 300 Indian recensions of the 
Rama story in his Hindi-written thesis for Allahabad University, 
(Rama Katha, 1950). 

7W. PF. Stutterheim, "Rama-Legenden und Riama-Reliefs in 
Indonesien,” thesis, Leiden, 1924; Alexander Zieseniss, Die Rama- 
Sage bei den Malaien, Hamburg, 1928. 

}*Indonesische en Achterindische Tooneclvoorstellingen wit het 
Ramayana, Hijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenlainde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, Part 54 (1902), pp. 401-65, § plates. 

4The principal collections in Europe are the Raffles Collection, 
British Muscum (see MAN, 1957, 160); and extensive collections in 
the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. There are of course 
good collections in other Dutch muscums, in German museums, the 
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Mus¢e International de la Marionnette, Lyon, the Musée del"Homme 
and the Musée Guinvet, Paris. 

$In DCeiden, as note 4, and in other Dutch and Continental 
museums. In London, the Hooykaas Collection (see MAN, 1997, 160). 

* Nang yai: Nationalmusect Emografisk Samling, Copenhagen: 
(a) Deutsches Ledermuscum, Offenbach am Main; (6) Puppen- 
theater-Samunlung der Stade Miinchen and in other German 
museums and private collections. In the British Muscum one only; 
(¢) In H. A. Prince Dhaninivat Kromamiin Bidyalabh Bridhyakorn, 
The Nang, Thailand Culture Scries, No. 12, The National Culture 
Institute, Bangkok, 194, 16 plates; (d) René Nicolas “Le Théatre 
dOmbres au Siam,” J. Siam Soc., Vol. XXI (1927), Pp- 37-41, 17 
plates; (e) Musée International de la Marionnette, Lyon. 

7 To my knowledge there are three only, in the last named (in 
note “) museum. These are not characters from the Rama story ; 
they would appear to be divinities, but their identity is doubtful, 

* For convenience [ have made the distinction between Thailand 
proper and Peninsular Thailand. See also mote 2. 

* Peninsula mang: Dr. F.W.K. Miiller, * Nang Schattenspiclfiguren 
Kgl Museum fiir Vilkerkunde zu Berlin," supplement to Jnternat. 
Archiv f. Ethnog., 1894, pp. 1-26, 11 plates of puppets. Figures 1-42 
are from Ligor and Tongkah, 43-9 from Pattalung (perhaps not 
Rama-story characters), Plates [V, V, VI from Bangkok. University 
Museum of Archxology and Ethnology, Cambridge: 11 puppets 
from Pera (?), 1939. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford: 44 children’s 
puppets of pasteboard, Kampong Jalor, Jalor, 1902. Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde, Leiden: 134 puppets, acquired 1886 (1-33 
from Salanga=Xalang (Miiller, op. cit.)= Tongkah=Phuket 
(Thai)=Junk Ceylon; §4-134 from Ligor (Thai, Nakorn 5i 
Thammarat)). A few are as the figures illustrated in Miiller's paper. 
This, and the provenance of this Leiden collection, suggests to me 
that they are Peninsula mang rather than Malayan. Only a few are 
a I have not yet seen this collection (but see General Note 
at end). 

©] have been fortunate in gettme some first-hand information 
on the nang khuan of Singora (Songkhla) and that of the village of 
Chathing Phra from Miss Vichintana Chantavibulya who is at 
present in London. 

*! The Laird MacGregor Loan Collection, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Indian Section, London, 13 puppets, c. 1890, Belgaum, 
Bombay; (@) Government Museum, as; ¢ight puppets from 
Cudappah District, Andhra Pradesh: 10 from Nellore Lhistrict, 
Andhra Pradesh; 24 from Palghat, Malabar District, Kerala, All 
obtained during the last 15 years; mostly characters from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. See reference in Mile Jeane Cuisinier, 
Le Théatre d'Ombres 4 Kelantan, Paris, 1957, note on p. 48; (b) 
Deutsches Ledermuseum, Offenbach am Main; (c) three photographs 
taken by Dr, A. A. Bake, provenance Palghat, Kerala, 1938: 
(dé) eight photographs taken by Mr. P. C. J. van Hoboken, Laren, 
Netherlands, provenance Shoranur, Kerala, 1936; (e) four photo- 
graphs in Stan Harding, “The Ramayana Shadow Play in India," 
Asia, April 1935, pp. 234f, provenance Kerala; (ff) seven photo- 
graphs in P. V. Pathy, ‘Indian Rod Puppets’ (confused terminology; 
these are in fact shadow puppets), March of India, Vol. Il, No. 3 
(1950), pp. 46-50. 

" The Skeat Collection, Universiry Museum of Archxology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge, 149 puppets presented by Skeat in 1899; 
sec Catalogue of the Ethnographical Collection made by W. W. 
Skeat, published as an extract from the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Antiquarian Committee, 1899; (a) Pirt Rivers Muscum, Oxford, 
two puppets from Kelantan, 1947 (sec MAN, 1997, 160); (6) four sets 
of cight figures cach cut out of stiff card, about five to six inches 
high, unpainted, Kelantan, 1947. These are apparently for children, 
though they are unarticulated and have no centre rod; (c) two 
puppets from Patani, obtained Perak, rg1a. [ assume that one of 
these is Rama (the Peninsula mang P of the illustrations). It is un- 
coloured with an inscription in Chinese, perhaps the name, which 
I have not had translated, It is, however, a typical Rama. Rama 
ahd Laksmana are very similar; their respective body and face 
colour, blue or green and yellow or yellow ochre, seem to be a 
good guide to identification, but these two Patani figures are un- 
coloured; (d) Professor Raymond Firth’s collection of 13 wayang 
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Siam puppets from Pantai Damat, Kelantan, 1940. These puppets 
are from the set of dalang Semain of the above village. Semain told 
Professor Firth that he had made them himself. In view of the 
difference between his Rama F and $3 and his Hanuman F and S2 
he obviously had two models from which to copy. He admitted to 
lending to other dalang some of his Rama puppets (which were 
never returned) so he might also be a borrower copyist himself. 
Professor Firth thus has two Rama puppets and a photograph of a 
third, and one puppet of Hanuman and a photograph of a second 
(Rama $2 and Hanuman $2 being the photographs); (c) one re i baw 
in the Horniman Museum, London, Kelantan, 1996. (All dates 
given for specimens are the dates of acquisition); (/)) Narionalmuscet 
Etogtafisk Samnling. Copenhagen: 148 puppets, presented by Anker 
Rentse, 1931, formerly the property of Tungku Seriwa; used for 
performances in the palace of the late Sultan Muhammed IV of 
Kelantan. 

"3° }Payeng Kalil’ made by the Malayan Film unit, Box 1061, 
Kuala Lumpur, 16 mm., full colour and sound, approximately 20 
nunutes running time. *Mayang Kulit, the Malay Shadow Play," 
shot by Dr. Ivan Polunin, Lecturer, Department of Social Medicine 
and Public Health, University of Malaya, 16 mm., part colour, no 
sound, typed script; location, Kampong Telok Sari, Mersing 
District, castern Johore. Both films are recent. 

'4 Noe all the characters are taken from the Ramayana, nor do 
the same characters occur in the Indian and Malay Rama-story 
shadow plays. See Dr. H. Meinhard, ‘The Javanese Wayang and its 
Indian Prototype,” Man, 1939, 94, and Reentse’s article in reply, 
“The Origin of the Wayang Theatre (Shadow-Play)," J. Malayan 
Br. R. Astat. Soc., Vol. XX, Part 1 (1947), pp. 12-15. 

'S From approximately the late cighteen-cighties to the nincteen- 
thirties. 

A proper nang yai puppet is unarticulated, The single figures are 
as high as or higher than an adult Siamese. The scenic puppets are 
roughly six feet high by four feet broad. Only the Ramalien is 
performed; sce Prince Dhaninivat's paper cited in note '. 

'? The wayang Jawa puppets portray the Ponji stories and the 
Pendawa stories. For a comparison between the wayang Siam and 
wayang fawe puppets see Cunsinicr, op. cit. in note '(a), particularly 
Plates XI, fig. 1, Vil and XII, XIV respectively. 

As yet I do not have photographs of the shadow puppets in the 
Government Museum, Madras. The structural comparisons have 
been made only with the Shoranur and Palghat puppets—note *1(c) 
and (d) respectively, The puppets illustrating Pathy’s article, op. cit. 
(note "*(/)), have no enclosure of the figure at all; sometimes a foot 
enclosure. The women are en face and in profile. The figures 
range from one to seven feet in height. Their provenance is just 
given as Andhra, 

"Prince Dhaninivat, op. cif. in note *, p. 6, says that mang yai means 
‘play with big figures.” In Jacob, Jensen and Losch, Das Indische 
Schattentheater, Stuttgart, 1931, Jacob uses the term nang luong, 
meaning “royal sang,” Both names amount to the same thing: big= 
important= royal. | consulted Mr. E. H. 8. Sim 
in Thai, School of Oriental and African Studics, on this poimt and 
it “ oar to follow Prince Dhaninivat and to use nang pai, 

* In this respect it is interesting to compare the scroll-leaf partial 
enclosure usually found on the Javanese wayang kulit nsec 
Batara Guru and Batari Durga; pp. 9 and 12 respectively in R. 
Hardjowirogo, Sedjarah Wajang Purwa, Balai Pustaka, Dyakarta, 
1952, translated into English by Dr. C. Hooykaas and Jeune Francis 
Jones (photostat negative of this translation is in My posession), 
A partial enclosure is also found on some of the Shoranur puppets. 
In these puppets and in the Palghat Sita the enclosure of the figure is 
complete and in the Shoranur figures it is almost identical to the 
nang yar form, However, the Indian puppets are articulated within 
the enclosure. Two of the Laird . Indian ts are fully 
enclosed, one being in the form ofa panel and parte vine an episode. 
Both are unarticulated. | 

™ Articulation has, however, been introduced, See Anggada, reg. 
No. 2658/1, Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam, 
1957. 

" The nang of Pattalung is called mang 'Ta . that in the region 
of Singora, nang khuan. There is alec Zan hy see Cuisinier, 
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op. cit. in note ", pp. 46-9. There may well be other regional names 
in the peninsula, hence | have used Peninsula nang as a general term 
not oan for simplification, but also to distinguish the rwo types. 

43 Some animals and figs. 2, 13, 19, 22, Miller, op. cit. in note 9. 

24 Even to Icvara, fig. 38, Miller as note 73. [t reappears im the 
wayang kedek in Phra’ In Swon (Indra); see Cuisinier, op. cit. im 
note #4, Plate I, fig. 3. 

*§ Rama JND has two cyes with the rest of the face in profile. 

4% Though the Nationalmusect Emografuk Samling’s Putri 
Mandor Dan, C 42797, has a full face with the hair as for a face in 
profile—a horrible creation, and in a royal sct too! 

87 Like Rama the Shoranur and Palghat Sita has two eyes with 
the rest of the face in profile. In both cases Sita 1s en face to the waist. 

8 Particularly the puppets mentioned in note *3 and figs. 8, 19, 
23, 38 from the same source. | 

9 NY1, note (dj, Plate 1; NY2, note “(c), Plate V; Af6, Afz9, 
note 4, figs. 6 and 29. 

J, J. Kats, Het Javaansch Toowrel, Part I, Batavia, 1923, opp. 
p. 212; 5, ibid., opp. p. 4. 

3! Such as Rahwana (wayang Sian, Maharaja Wana). 

y@ The front of the screen is the side where the dalang (Master 
of the Puppets) sits; the terms right and left are therefore used in 
their relanonship to him and not to the audience. 

33, Rentse, op. cit. in note ', Plate XII (this is a drawing, 
presumably of a puppet known to the artist); C, Cuisinicr, op. cit. 
in note ', Plate X1; K, note ™(/). 

43. L. Mellema, Wayang Puppets, Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen, Amsterdam, 19s4, p. 19. But as usual there are exceptions. 

WI have not yet seen this book, only the Skeat puppets. 

1§ Mellema, op. ct, in note 31, p. 18, fig. 17a. 

3 Any variation in the facial features of a Javanese wayeng 
kulit character which is out of character will be immediately 
recognized by a Javanese. On the other hand a stylized variant of a 
feature that is in character will pass unnoticed. | have recently proved 
this with a culrured Javanese who is also a dalang. | 

7 NY'r, note *, Plate I; M2, M18, note %, figs, 2, 18; _]. Sedjarah 
Wajang Purwa, cited in note ™, p. 134; C, Cuisinier, op. cit. in note "*, 
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Plate VII: R, Ruentse, op. cit. in note *, Plate XIV; B, Hofker Coll., 
Amsterdam, 
¥ Kentse, op, cif. m note *, p. 244. 


General Note 


[am informed by the Educational Puppetry Association, London, 
that the Government of India has plans tor recording, by drawings 
and photographs, existing India shadow puppets (and other forms 
of puppets as well). 

It must be understood that all comparisons have been made 
only with puppets which [ have actually seen or of which | have seen 
photographs. (Since writing this paper, | have scen the collection 
of puppets in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, which 
are mentioned in note 9. They are Peninsula mang. A few of these 
puppets illustrate the article by R. H. van Gulik, ‘Oostersche 
Schimmen,” Part 2, Elsevier's Géillustreerd Maandschrijft, January— 
June, 1932.) 
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AND TRANSFER OF LAND 


AMONG THE KUMA* 
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| This paper is concerned with distribution of 
1O9 land between persons and groups.' The concept 
of ownership varies widely among different ‘sg sai and 
‘land-ownership’ as | am using the term here should be 
understood to mean the right to cultivate and occupy land 
with the prerogative of transmitting this right to one's 
The Kuma of the southern Wahgi Valley in the Central 
Highlands of New Guinea live by agriculture? and pig- 
raising. Their agricultural land is divided into neat rect- 
angular plots surrounded and dissected by drains which 
mect at right angles in a regular chequerboard pattern. 
When a garden is exhausted, pigs are turned in to graze on 
the vestiges of old crops. The owner may then grow trees 
for timber, or simply leave hunai, the blady grass used for 
thatching, to grow unchecked. The fallowing may last 
from one to 15 years. When the land is needed again for 
* With three text figures 


cultivation, tree stumps and it stubble are burned and 
the ashes turned into the a ee a 
The Kuma are a strongly patrilineal people organi: 
in highly segmented clans. A clan is t ically divided into 
subclans and sub-subclans, and most clans are themselves 
segments of wider descent groups. Each clan has exclusive 
corporate rights to the territory which it occupies, and this 
territory is locally distinct, We can distinguish clan owner- 
ship, which is a corporate matter, from individual owner- 
ship. I shall not be concerned here with land as the property 
of a clan, but propose to examine individual ownership 
of land within the territory of a particular clan, Kugika. 
Land is owned and inherited by males in the male line. 
A man inherits his father’s land, and an eldest son has the 
day of dividing it as equally as he can with his brothers 
as they need it. If an owner has no sons, his brothers and 
their sons inherit his land. There may be some doubt about 
how a person happened to acquire a particular parcel of 
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land, and in such a case his clansmen assume that he must 
have inherited it from his father. 

The Kuma clans may have any number of constituent 
segments. Kugika clan is divided into three subclans 
named Penkup, Burikup and Koimamkup. Each subclan 
forms a separate local settlement within the clan territory, 
but does not itself have an exclusive right to the portion of 
clan land which it occupies. Each of the Kugika subclans 
is further segmented into three. Sub-subclans are rarely 
localized, though there is usually a tradition that they were 
originally local groups which had to disperse as shifting 
cultivation of the staple sweet potato continued. 

The patronymic toe complete identification of a man 
belonging to, say, Tegaingkanim sub-subclan is Kugika Bu- 
rikup Tegaingkanim. He is a Kugika man to people of 
other clans, a Burikup man to people of other subclans 
of his clan, and a Tegaingkanim man to other Burikup 
people. Such an individual will be noted in the accompany- 
ing figures as BT (Burikup Tegaingkanim) with a distin- 
guishing number. 


KUGIRA 
PENKUP BHURIKUF KOIMAMEUP 
Baimankanim Tegaingkanim $$ Bomungdam 
Kumngakanim Baimankanim Tunambauoldam 
Dambakanim Apkanim Kissukanim 


The territory of Kugika clan is on the edge of the Wahgi 
Valley basin, where the higher terraces below the foothills 
of the Kubor Range break up into spurs which jut out into 
the valley between bushy ravines. The altitude ranges from 
about 4,600 feet at the bottom of these ravines to about 
§,200 on the level ridges where most of the gardens are 
situated. The sides of some of the gullies are saat faz planta- 
tions of banana and SLL ATC and for orchards of pandanus. 

| intend to examine here the ownership of two samples 
of agricultural land, each an area of roughly half a square 
mile, I sketched and collected information abour a 
number of such samples as opportunity occurred in the 
course of fieldwork, and have selected these two because 
together they illustrate fairly simply the principles govern- 
ing individual ownership and transfer. 


The Gwaip Sample 

The gardens sketched in fig. 1 were situated at Gwaip 
on the south-western edge of the area settled by Burikup 
subelan, where it adjoined that of another subclan, Koi- 
mamkup. The third subelan, Penkup, was settled to the 
north and north-cast of the area shown, The stream marked 
in the sketch divided the area of Burikup settlement from 
the Kugika’s principal ceremonial ground at Kondambi, 
where people of | the subclans established a temporary 
village mm 1944 for the duration of the Pig Ceremonial. 
The plots under kunai grass at Gwaip were old gardens 
being fallowed. ‘These and the existing sweet-potato plots 
formed a level plateau which shelved away to a gully 
where the uncleared bushland near the stream began. 
The bushland was thickly grown, and apparently had 
never been cultivated. 
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Ki, Kz: Owners belonging to Koimamkup subelan; BT1—BT4: 

Qumers belonging to Tegaingkanim sub-subclan Burikup subelan; 

BBi—BB4: Oumners belonging to Baimankanim seb-subclan of Burikup 
sbelan 


This section of Burikup land belonged to men of Tegaing- 
kanim and Baimankamm sub-subclans, and no member 
of the third sub-subclan had land within three-quarters of 
a mile of the gardens shown. All the owners (BT1-4 
and BB1-4) had more land elsewhere within the area 
settled by their subclan. 

Five men belonging to the two sub-subclans were 
ope to own jointly a piece of land (a) lying eastward 
of the south-eastern corner of this section, This land had 
not been cultivated during their lifetime. All five men had 
access to the timber growing there. When [ asked whether 
other men of the two sub-subclans could get timber there 
if they needed it | was told that the necessity would not 
arise because they had plenty of timber elsewhere. 

One parcel of land (by, which was divided into two by 
the public path, was owned jointly by BT: and BBy. 
This was the only case that I discovered of a garden under 
cultivation being owned jointly by men of different sub- 
subclans. 384 explained it by saying that Burikup was too 
small a i to divide into sub-groups in the conduct of 
practical affairs. BT 1 said that their fathers had owned this 
particular one erie and that he and BBy had inherited 
their undivided shares in the normal way. I viewed this 
plot when the sweet-potato crop had finished, the soil 
appeared to be practically exhausted, and kunai grass had 
pee up patchily. The wives of BT: and BB4 told me 
sf they had worked this garden together, sharing the 
produce 


BT2, younger brother of BT1, had a large plot (c). He 
had recently cultivated a portion of it, and the sweet 
ootatoes were bearing when his pigs ravaged a garden 

longing to a man of Penkup ae He compen: 
this man for the crops so destroyed by granting him use 
of the cultivated portion of the plot. One of the Penkup 
man’s wives tended the sweet-potato patch and dug u 
tubers to cook for her husband's domestic group. She told 
me that the land would revert to BT2 as soon as th existing 
crop was exhausted. 
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BB3 had also made a parcel of land (d) available to a man 
of another subclan—in this case, Koimamkup—when his 
pigs had gone into this man’s garden, K2 cleared and cul- 
tivated the land, which had been under kuti grass at the 
time. Clearing and tilling land establishes a lasting right to 
it, and BB3 did not intend to claim the plot back later. 

BBr gave a plot (¢), at the time maven with kunai grass, 
in perpetuity to another man of Koimamkup subclan who 
was his wife's mother’s father’s brother's son (that is, his 
wife's ‘mother’s brother’), K1 cleared and cultivated the 
land. BB1 demanded nothing in return. Later, K1's wife 
helped him when he was trying to persuade her clansmen 
to give him a bride whom he particularly wanted, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful and | heard no one connect the 
help in marriage negotiations with the gift of land, Kr's 
wite used to give BB1's wife a little of the produce of this 
plot, but she also gave some to her own father’s sister's 
son in Penkup subclan; the gifts were not made in considera- 
tion of specific benefits which she and her husband had 
received from these kinsmen. 

The dwellings indicated in fig. 1 represent three cases 
of ‘brothers’ living together. BB3 and BBy were patrilineal 

arallel cousins, They shared a house and cooking grove 

_ with houses built close together for their wives. The 
two women gathered food from their own husbands’ 
gardens and cooked it together, 

BT1, BT2 and BT4 grew up in the same family, BT1 
and BT2 having the same father but different mothers, and 
BTr and BT, having the same mother by men who were 
brothers. BT1 and BT2 shared a house and cooking grove 
(@), and their wives cooked their food together for meals 
which they shared. | 

BT4 was a practising sorcerer, so his food had to be 
cooked separately. He shared a house (h) with BT3, an 
imputed agnate—a member of his sub-subclan with whom 
he could trace no genealogical tic. BT3 built an additional 
house of his own, where visiting relatives slept, close to that 
of his wife. He himself generally slept in the house which he 
shared with BT4. Sometimes he ate with his family and 
their guests, and at other times his wife carried his share of 
the evening meal to the house he shared with his ‘brother.’ 
BT4 built a house for his wife and pigs about a quarter of a 
mile south of the houses which BT3 had built, and their 
families cooked their meals separately. 


The Kolya Sample 
The locality sketched in figs. 2 and 3 is Kolya, tradition- 
ally the seat of Dambakanim sub-subclan of Penkup 
subclan. The stream which rises from a spring here provides 
water for everyone in the neighbourhood. Fig. 2 shows the 
ownership and occupancy in 1954 of about halt a square 
mile roughly south-west of the spring. Dambakanim sub- 
subclan is scarcely represented. The men of this group owned 
more land at Gibbis, a ridge to the north-west. The sub- 
subclan was formerly divided into two segments named 
Kolya-ndam (literally, *fathers’—that is, owners or occu- 
pants—of the place Kolya) and Gibbis-ndam (‘fathers’ or 
residents of Gibbis). Facilities for pig-grazing were rather 

better at Gibbis, and the Kolya-nda 
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Fic. 2. KOLYA 


PBi—PB3: Owners belonging to Baimtainkanim sub-subelan of Penkup 
subelan: PKI—PK§: Owners belonging to Kumngakanim sub-subclan 
of Penkup subelan; PD1, PD2z: Owners belonging to Dambakaniom sub- 
| sibglan of Penkup subclen 





Fic. 3.°KOLYA (FORMER OCCUPANCY) 


move there until by 1954 only one Dambakanim man 
remained with his family at Kolya. His dwellings were 
ay north-west of the area sketched. Men of the other 
sul shelird of Penkup subclan gradually occupied much 
of the land at Kolya. 1 cannot trace the full story of how 
this happened, so I intend to examine the recent (1954) 
ownership and occupancy of the land there and try to 
relate this to what I was able to learn of the former situa- 
tion (fig. 3). 

PB1 hhad lanted bananas and sugarcane in a plot of his 
own (a), and wanted to reserve the rest of his land here for 
sweet potatoes. PK3 had planted bananas and sugarcane 
on one side of the little gully formed by the stream. PK3 
was a bachelor who lived with PB1's younger brother's 
domestic group and required only a little food to contribute 
towards the meals his sponsor's wife cooked. PB1, on the 
other hand, had four wives and several children: as orator 
of the subclan, he was an important man and had to 
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prowige food for innumerable visitors. He told PK3 that 
¢ would like to clear a little of the bushland on the left 
bank of the stream (b) in order to plant more bananas and 
sugarcane, and PK3 consented readily. There was no 
question of paying for the land in any way. PBr intended to 
keep it indefinitely and transmit it to his sons, along with 
his other land; PK3 agreed that clearing the land and plant- 
ing crops there gave him that right. PBr had acquired 
another block (c) from PK3 in a similar fashion several 
years previously, PB3, a patrilineal parallel cousin and close 
supporter of P81, had acquired a piece of land () from PK3 
at about the same time as the earlier transfer. He had helped 
PBr to clear his block, and had been helped by him (or, 
more strictly, his son) in return, PK3 recognized the right 
of PB3 and the latter’s heirs to this land. | 

PB2, the son of PBr, had received a small parcel of 
land here (e) from his father a year after his marriage. PB1 
had obtained this land from PD1, as compensation for 
damage done by pigs, at a time when it was being fallowed. 
PBr had cleared it, with PB3's help, and had grown 
several crops of sweet potatoes there. It had been fallowed 
again, and in 1954 PB2 began to clear it for cultivation 
with the help of PB1 and PB3. 

PK1 and PK2 had obtained pieces of land (f and g) 
from men of Dambakanim sub-subclan who no longer 
wished to maintain gardens at Kolya. This land had not 
been used for many years, and thick bash had grown there. 
PK had cleared his block and planted sweet potatoes; 
PK2 had not yet done so. 

PK1 had built a house for his wife, and PK4 had built 
houses for himself and his wife. Both wives kept pigs, 
which they herded cach morning northward along ue 
public path to root in the bush. The path leading through 
PK3’s property ended in a wooded gully where the pigs 
used to forage. The two women used this path when they 
drove their pigs into the bush and retrieved them in the 
evening, ad their husbands used it also in their daily 
scarch for firewood. PB1 had also built a house on his 
land at Kolya. He rarely slept there, but sometimes visited 
the house to perform sorcery in secret, since the bananas 
and sugarcane effectively hid his activities. 

The bachelor PK3 owned rather more land at Kolya 
than any other man, even after he had disposed of various 
parcels of land to PBr and PB3. This is surprising, in view 
of the strong tradition associating this localiry with Dam- 
bakanim sub-subclan and PK3's unquestioned membership 
of a different sub-subclan. I could not find a satisfactory 
explanation of this anomaly. PK3 owned an extensive 
tract of land at Gibbis, in the area then occupied almost 
exclusively by Dambakanim sub-subclan, as well as other 
pieces of land im an area which was traditionally associated 
with his own sub-subclan. He and others told me that he 
had inherited all this land from his father and had had no 
occasion to acquire land from others. 

PK3's father had associated very closely with the members 
of Dambakanim sub-subclan. The Dambakanim and Kum- 
ngakanim people had had a serious dispute, after which the 
members of a two groups were unable to share cach 
other's fire and food. It seems to me possible that PK3's 
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father had sided with Dambakanim sub-subclan and so 
was exempt from the taboo on sharing food and fire with 
its members, but no one could tell me whether this was 
so. PK3 and his brother could trace no genealogical links 
with other members of their own sub-subclan, Kumnga- 
kanim, or with the members of Dambakanim group. 
They themselves appeared to have no particular bond with 
the people of Dambakanim sub-subclan. PK3 associated 
waih oes closely with the men of Baimankanim, with 
whom he lived, than with the men of his own sub-subclan, 
and he contributed to the Baimankanim marriage payments, 
Whatever PK3's history may be, several men told me 
that the land that he owned at Kolya and at Gibbis prob- 
ably belonged, at least wp to his father's time, to men of 
Dambakanim sub-subclan. This is consistent with the 
tradition that this sub-subclan was originally a fully local- 
ized and locally distinct group. 


Conclusion 

The Kuma have a certain amplitude of attitude towards 
land, which they consider to be both plentiful and easy to 
obtain, How nlentiful it actually is im relation to their 
needs does not concern us here, but the available land is 
by no means used to the full. They have no emotional 
attachment to particular tracts of land, and display no 
possessivencss in regard to it such as they show in regard 
to the things that they exchange—women, pigs and material 
valuables, Land, to the Kuma, is not worth exchanging 
and not worth haggling over. In fact, individual ownership 
is never scrignidly Sacred, and this is no less true of clan 
ownership, 

There is no conception of buying land. It is essentially 
clan property, and every member of the clan has a right 
to share in it. By clearing and cultivating, a member earns 
for himself and his descendants the right to treat a particular 
piece of land as part of his share. Bushland isnot individual : 
owned unless it is known to have been cultivated in some 
former time. It is simply clan land, and people with gardens 
nearby may extend them by clearing the bush. Owners 
may give pieces of land to their kinsmen without expecting 
return. But this is rarely done on the basis of specati kin 
ties; a man who has no hathee use for a piece of land yields 
it readily to a clansman who wants to use it. 

A man who has sons but no daughters may give some 
land to a clansman who has daughters but no sons, on the 
understanding that the father of the girls will contribute 
ae the a murals payments some of the wealth 
obtained through the girls’ marriages. A Kugika Penkup 
Kumngakanim man had granted some land nr manner 
to a man of his own sub-subclan, and some of the Kugika 
told me that they knew of other cases in other clans. The 
first marriage payment for the new occupant’s cldest 
daughter was presented during my stay, and the former 
owner did in fact receive part of it. The two men told me 
that the new occupant’s ownership of the land would be 
absolute when marriage payments for all his daughters had 
been received and distributed. But this case is somewhat 
misleading, because the former owner's share of the marri- 
age payment was no greater than it would have been 
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because of other considerations, and I think it more probable 
that the new occupant’s ownership would be absolute 
when he had fallowed the land and prepared it agam for 
cultivation. 

We have scen that individuals may acquire land in 
several ways besides inheriting it, and this helps to explain 
why ownership is often in respect of very small lots. A 
man whose sweet potatoes are destroyed by a neighbour s 
pig may be Lietcit use of a garden to make up for his loss, 
Ideally, the garden which he receives reverts to its former 
owner when the existing crop is finished. But if he still 
has enough sweet potatoes for his immediate needs, and 
the owner of the pig can spare only land which is uncul- 
tivated, he may accept a piece of this land to cultivate. 
Clearing and citing establishes ownership, and the former 
occupant of such land has no further claim on it. | 

There is no particular rule that land should only be 
transferred withm the subclan, but in practice it is much 
less commonly transferred to members of other subclans. 
The land which K1 and K2 acquired at Gwaip was on the 
border between the area settled by their own subclan 
and that of the former occupants. Both men had gardens 
which they had inherited from their fathers within a 
quarter of a mile. In 1934, no more than six of the 97 men 
in Kugika clan owned land within the areas occupied by 
subclans other than their own. 

Land may also be transferred to individuals banging 
to other clans. These are always affinal relatives of the 
owner. In 1954, nine such men occupied land within 
Kugika territory. Five of them had become effective 
members of the Kugika community and were known b 
outsiders as men of Kugika clan; the other four were birth 
members of a neighbouring clan who had not changed 
their allegiance. It is not unusual for a man to settle for a 
few years or longer with a brother-in-law who is a man 
of importance. The new resident gains prestige and a multi- 
plicity of contacts from such an association. His host has 
the benefit of additional labour which he can use to his 
own advantage and that of the group to which he belongs. 

Affinal relatives help each other in many ways, but | have 
not known them to help in clearing land unless they them- 
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selves are to make gardens there. Clearing land is hard 
work, and sons are the only kin whom a man can always 
call upon to help. Such help is one of the concrete advantages 
of shicviing the common ambition to have many sons. 
A man may use his sons’ labour to fulfil obligations to 
others. PBr was able to extend his gardens at Kolya because 
he could command help in clearing the additional land; 
PB3 wasa patrilineal parallel cousin and constant supporter, 
but required reciprocal help when ready to clear the land 
which he himself had acquired. PK2 had not yet been 
able to clear the land which he had acquired from the Dam- 
bakanim whereas PK1, the leader of his sub-subclan, 
already had sweet potatoes growing in a plot which he had 
acquired at the same time. 

Wealth among the Kuma is measured not in land but in 
the number of pigs that a man has (and, since he needs 
wives to take care of them, the number of wives that he 
has), the extent to which he can control the flow of material 
valuables between his own group and others, and the num- 
ber of people belonging to other clans who stay with him 
for ceremonies. A man who wishes to be renowned has to 
contribute lavishly to feasts and provide food for a con- 
stant stream of visitors as well as for a domestic group 
which is likely to be a large one. He has to have many 
gardens in all stages of production. The relationship be- 
tween wealth and land-holding is thus fairly complex. 
Some of the largest land-holders among the Kuma are 
the least wealthy. That is, if we mean by ‘land-holders’ 
those who have a prior right to cultivate and occupy land. 
It is more important to exercise such rights as can be 
acquired, and only “big men’ who have sons and followers 
can do so. 


Notes 


‘The material analysed in this paper was collected during 
fieldwork asa Research Scholar of the Australian National Univer- 
sity, 1953-4. 

2 Plots under cultivation are here called ‘gardens’ in accordance 
with standard usage, but ‘agriculture’ seems a more suitable term 
than ‘horticulture’ for a method of cultivation which requires 
resting and enrichment of the soil and involves no attempt to improve 
the stram of crops planted. 
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Rektor Dr. Philos. Just K. Qvigstad: 1853-1957 | 
Il O Rektor Just K. Qvigstad, of Tromsd, Norway, died 


on 14 March, 1957, nearly roq years old. His name 
may be known in scientific circles far from his home- 
land: he is especially known in the Finno-Ugrian countries. Just 
K. Qvigstad was one of those who started the more intensive 
research into Lappish culture in Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Russia towards the end of the last century. He became a central 
figure in this research: a doyen among his colleagues, holding 
their highest respect. 
Just K. Qvigstad was born on 4 April, 1853, at Lyngscidet 
in Troms province in North Norway. At 21 he had already taken 
his degree in philology and seven years later he received his degree 
in theology. Meanwhile, he had begun his teaching career. For 
the greater part of his life—until 1920—he was headmaster of the 
Teacher's College in Troms; in 1910 his singular capacity as an 
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educationalist was given official recognition when he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Education (kirkeminister), Yet, it is not in 
this field, but in the scientific, that Qvigstad's contribution was 
the greatest and most widely known. 

His scientific interests were, first and foremost, linguistic. 
His first work, Beitrége zur Vergleichung des verwandten Wortvor- 
rathes der lappischen und der finnischen Sprache, was published in 
1881, and in 1893 appeared his main work, Nordische Lehnuwarter 
im Lappischen. Besides these and other contributions concerned 
with the relation of Finnish and Norse to Lappish, there are the 
important place-name studies and collections of Lappish planr, 
animal and star names. Rektor Qvigstad seems to have been the 
first to begin work on Coast Lappish dialects in Norway. 

From rot4 his publications were of a more ethnographical 
character, the intellectual and mythological riches in Lappish 
culture attracting his special attention. We are indebted to him 
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tor several volumes (Lappish text interleaved with Norwegian 
translation) of fairytales and legends, and for collections of the 
traditions of Lappish folk medicine, supernatural beliefs, proverbs 
and riddles, and weather prophecies. Nor was this all: he pro- 
duced a great deal of valuable primary material for any student 
of the old Lap ish religions, and—in yet another department— 
literary cage and comment in connexion with the history of 
settlement in the far north and the historical relations berween 
Lapps and other peoples. 

Still there was time and energy for another pressing work, 
perhaps one even more exacting upon the scholar; translations 
from Norwegian to Lappish, including the revision and editing of 
the translation of the Bible. 

In 1897 Rektor Qvigstad was proposed for a Professorship in 
Lappish Language at Oslo University. Regrettably, however, 
insufficient state funds rendered the election stillborn; but in 
1920 a special Fellowship from the state released Qvigstad from 
his duties ar Troms& Teachers’ College, allowing him to devote 
himself exclusively to research, 

Many learned societies extended their honours to Juste K. 
Qvigstad; he was also honoured with Orders by the govern- 
ments in the northern lands. In 1943 Tromsi Museum instituted 
a Gold Medal bearing Qvigstad’s name, to be awarded for out- 
standing work in Lappish ethnography and philology. In 1053 
Qvigstad was made an Honorary Doctor of Uppsala University; 
despite his longeviry, there had not been time over to offer to the 
preparation of a doctor's disputation. 

This brief note may have indicated something of the quality 
and industry of Just K. Qvigstad as scientist, But he was much 
more. He was a great and gifted person, devoting his abundant 
talents and capacity for wis to Wherever they were needed, His 
human and intellectual qualities were applied to public life, in 
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which too he rook an energetic part. So it is not only in academic 
circles that his name and his life will be venerated. 
ORNULV VORREN 


Dr. Maria Wilman: 1867-1957 
III The death of Dr. Maria Wilman occurred in a 


nursing home at George, Cape Province, South 

Africa, on 9 November, 1957. Born in Cape Town in 
1867, she attended school at the Good Hope Seminary and then 
went to Newnham College, Cambridge, where she took a science 
tripos. Back again in South Africa, she saw the post of Curator at 
the Museum in Kimberley advertised and on the advice of Dr. 
Péringuey, of the South African Museum, Cape Town, accepted _ 
it, She continued in this post until her retirement at the end of 
ro4h. 

She and her many helpers, over the years, assembled a very fine 
collection of native skeletal material, principally skulls of Bushmen, 
Hottentots and Koranas. Mainly by correspondence she found 
where the various rock-engraving sites were to be found and as a 
result wrote her book entitled Rock Engravings of Griqualand West 
and Bechuanaland, It was she who recognized aie importance of the 
work being done by Mr. A. M. Duggan-Cronin in pho raphing 
the native tribes and she edited the resulting series oF books calle 
The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. She also published a boranical 
work entitled Preliminary Check List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Griqualand West. 

In recognition of her contributions to science the University of 
the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, conferred on her the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law. The McGregor Memorial Museum, 
Kimberley, stands as a monument to her scientific achievements. 

J. H. POWER. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Neighbourliness in Bunyoro. By Dr. J. H. M_ Beartie. Summar , 
112 of a communication to the Instinite, § February, 1959 


The Nyoro of Western Uganda attach high value 
toncighbourliness. People should live near to and help 
one another, even though they are not related as kin, and a man 
who lives apart from his fellows lays himself open to suspicion of 
sorcery. Eating and, especially, drinking beer together express the 
friendly relations which should subsist between neighbours, and 
beer parties are often held simply because the beer is available and 
it is agreeable to drink it with a group of friends and neighbours. 
The beer is made from a variety of banana, which is cooked 
in bulk, mixed with sweet-smelling grass and water, and trodden 
out in prepared hollows in the ground, the resulting liquid being 
fermented in large wooden troughs or ‘canoes,’ A good deal of 
beer is prepared at a time, and as it does not keep it has all to be 
drunk at one sitting. There is always a formal host at a beer party, 
who controls the disposal of the beer, which is dispensed in a 
strict order of priority according to the social standing of those 
present. Formerly women would not attend; nowadays they do, 
though they should sit in a separate group. But even this degree 
of segregation is breaking down. If there is enough beer there is 
often singing and dancing in which both men and women join. 
As well as informal feasting and drinking there are also formal 
occasions for doing so. There is a custom whereby a person or 
group of ns may bring a gift of beer and food to another 
person. or ently: notification is given in advance and the receivers 
and their friends also contribute to the feast. This institution is now 
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declining, but Nyoro still value it as an expression of the good 
relations which seally) should subsist between neighbours. In 
Hunyoro as elsewhere feasting and beer-drinking are also tradi- 
tionally associated with riter de passage. Some time after the birth 
of a child it is formally taken outside the house and there is a 
naming eer after which a small feast is held, attended by 
near relatives an = thbours, The marriage feast is the greatest 
of all; it is traditionally provided at the bridegroom’ ae by 
him and his family; it begins on the evening of the bride's formal 
arrival there, and it may continue for two or three days. At the 
same time a smaller party is taking place at the bride's parents’ 
home (they may not attend the main feast), where special meat 
and beer have been sent ‘to comfort them’ by their new affines. 
Six months or so after the marriage the wife's mother pays a 
formal visit to her daughter and son-in-law: this is also the occa- 
sion for a feast, to which both (en he des A few days after 





a death there isa feast at which (when the deceased was a household 
head) a day is decided upon for the inheritance ceremony. This 
takes place some weeks or months later, and is also an occasion for 
commensality. 

Feasting in Bunyoro is also associated with traditional religious 
rites, the most important of which are those centring on the 
reihatendtana spirit-possession cult. This, though now mainly an 
individual affair, was formerly particularly concerned with the 
wellbeing of domestic groups, and cult membership involved a 
cycle of initiation ritual which culminated in a considerable feast, 
“second only to the marrige feast.’ Food and beer were also 
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consumed when close agnates came together to sacrifice and pay 
their respects to the ghosts of the dead lineage fathers; this oa is 
also now obsolescent. 

There are other lesser occasions for feasting in Bunyoro, such 
as the birth of rwins, the building of a new house, and the success- 
ful conclusion of a hunt. Bur the only other important formal 
feast is when a dispute between neighbours has been settled by an 
ad hoe “court” of local people. Disputes arise from many causes: 
debt, petty theft, inheritance, women, the custody of children, 
cultivation rights, and so on; and these sometimes lead to conflicts 
too serious to be sertled informally. Certain grave offences such as 
homicide and rape are nowadays dealt with by the Protectorate 
courts. But lesser offences and disputes between neighbours may 
be dealt with either through the Natrve Courts (held by (Chiefs and 
established by Protectorate legislation), or by relatively informal 
‘neighbourhood courts.” Such a ‘court’ consists simply of a group 
of neighbours summoned ad hoc to deal with a dispute. It only 
comes into existence when it is summoned; there is no standing 
membership. Anyone can attend, provided that he ts a householder 
and a respectable person; the basis of representation is neighbour- 
hood tt than kinship or lineage membership. 

When the parties have stated their cases, and witnesses (if any) 
have been heard, the neighbours discuss the case and usually reach 
4 unanimous decision in favour of one or other party. They then 
order the loser to bring a specified quantity of meat and beer 
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to the winner's house on a selected day. If the loser accepts the 
court's decision, he does this, and the meat and beer provide a 
feast which is consumed by both parties and their friends, and by 
the neighbours who composed the neighbourhood court which 
adjudicated on the dispute. After this the dispute is sup posed to be 
finished, and it would be improper for either party to refer to 1 
grain. 

“Losers in such cases are not bound to accept the neighbourhood 
court's decision, but most do. It is an act of indulgence for an 
offended party, and the neighbours, to permit a complaint to be 
settled ‘in the village,’ and not to take it to the Chief"s court, For 
it implies that the offender is still accepted as a member of the 
community, while to send his case to be heard by strangers in the 
official court would suggest that the community rejected him. 
Reconciliation rather than the punishment of the offender is the 
aim, If one suggests chat rhe culprit is penalized by being made to 
buy meat and beer, which cost moncy, Nyoro reply that he enjoys 
the feast just as much as the others. Indeed, as formal provider 
of the feast his starus is an honourable one, so thar he is really 
being complimented by his neighbours. Thus neighbourhood 
courts owe their great social importance to the communal eating 
and beer-drinking which is their proper conclusion, and they 
exhibie par excellence the traditional importance of feasting in 
Bunyoro asa means of expressing good-neighbourly relations, and 
of restoring such relations when they have been breached. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Rock Gongs and Rock Slides. Cf. Man, 1946, 23, 73; 1957, 32-34, 
113 ph, 142, 182, 250, 251; 1958, 23. With fowr text figures 


Si,—Mr. B. E. B. Fagg has referred to a rock gong, 

discovered in 1947, which is af Kasawo im North 
Kyagwe, Buganda (MAN, 1947, 32). The further discovery m the 
Eastern Province of Uganda of both a rock gong and slide, both in 
close proximity to rock paintings, is, I think, of interest in view of the 
steadily accumulating evidence of such occurrences at the same 
sites in various parts of Africa. 

This gong and slide are at Kakoro Rock which ts a hill formed of 
scattered rocks, situated 11 miles north-west of the town of Mbale, 
in Bukedi District. The hill is composed of two low-lying tor-lke 
hummocks joined by a saddle. It mses some 200 fect from the sur- 
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I. KAKORO ROCK: SOUTHERN FACE (CENTRE) 


The paintings occur on this face; in the lower right-hand comer of the 


rock is the rock gong { fig. 2). 


B4 


rounding plain. Cultivation is particularly plentiful up to the western 
and northern slopes of the hill. 

About 40 feet below the south hummock there 1s a solitary large 
rock, about 30 feet high, which rests upright on a platiorm of granite. 
This rock appears to have split along a joint plane. Seen from afar 
it stands out like a flanking sentinel to the southern hummock and 
cannot have failed to have caughe the attention of man over the 
centuries (fig. 1). It isnot surprising, therefore, that the platform on 
which it rests has been used asa centre for activities, as is evident 
from the presence of paintings on the split southern face and part of 
the western face, and of a gong which is part of the base of this 
miasave block. 

The paintings, in red pigment, are beavily weathered. The 





RARORO ROCK: THE GONG AT THE BASE OF THE 
SOLITARY ROCK 
Photographs (figs. 1-3): E. C. Lanning 


FIG. 2, 
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traces which remam show that they were originally schematic 
designs which included concentric circles. Signs of more paintings 
can be traced on nearby rocks, whilst other groups have been 
recorded in the wicinity and in the saddle between the two hummocks 
(Uganda J., 1958, pp. 39-42). There are probably more paintings 
hidden amongst the tumbled rocks of the hill. 

The gong, which is composed of an exfoliated slab of rock (fig. 2), 
bears heavy indentations along the edges, consistent with having 
been beaten over a long period. Lumps of stone lic nearby. 
These evidently served as beaters. 

A group of local natives proffered the information that this site 





Fic. 3. KAKORO ROCK: THE ROCK SLIDE 


A youth ts seated on a banana stem. 


was customarily visited by herdsmen, also youths and children. 
When a number of people got together che gong would be played 
to while away the time. Sometimes the young men danced to its 
ringing tones, 

A bystander fave an inipromptu cemomstraticn, Tine the 
rock with blows from two of the handy stones which he clutched 
in both hands. He had no difficulty in handling his beaters; in fact 
he played skilfully enough to suggest that this was a pastime in 
which he frequently indulged. 

About So feet below the platform there is a rock slide which 
stretches for about 7o feet down the rock slope to the fringes of cul- 
tivation and a nearby banana plantation, This slide, [ was told, had 
always been used by boys as long as could be recalled. A young lad 
was quick to demonstrate his prowess at sliding which he did 
seated on a freshly cut four-foot length of the stem of a banana tree. 
A stick was stuck transversely through one end thus serving as a 
foot rest. After pushing on the smooth rock with his hands the boy 
wai soon moving and the stem, gaining momentum, took its 
passenger at a good speed down to the bottom of the slide (fig. 3). As 
in Southern Rhodesia, where the branches of bushes are used for the 
same purpose (5. Afr. Archurol. Bull., 1958, p. 76), here the handy 
banana stern is evidently preferred to the rock sledge more promi- 
nently in use elsewhere. 

None of the natives spoken to, young or old, could throw any 
further light on the background of the uses of either gong or slide. 
The paintings COO Neat virtually nothing to them. Some men had 
even been unaware of the presence of the designs. No evidence was 
forthcoming of any present-day association between paintings, gong 
and slide, 

_ My enquiries, restricted to a morning's visit, were of course far 
trom exhaustive. Kakoro Rock has become of archxological interest 
since the first recording of the paintings there in 1956, hence there 
is obviously ample scope for the gathering of more data both oral 
and material from the whole site. 


Masaka, Uganda E Cc. LANNING 
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| Sit,—Mr. Bernard Fagg has lately described his 
1/4 finding of a lange number of ‘rock gongs" in Northern 
, Nigeria (Proceedings of the Third Pan-African Congress on 
Prehistory, 195%). “I have also noted sites reported by reliable in- 
formants,” he adds (ibid,, p. 312), “ower a wide area stretching across 
Northern Nigeria through the Provinces of Sokoto, Zaria, Kano, 
Plateau, Bauchi and Gornu, to the Northern Cameroons,” Perhaps 
it may be useful to report that [ have lately seen two such ‘gongs’ 
in Darfur. 

[heard of them when talking toa Fur chieftain at Kebkebia, which 
lies at the western end of the Kaura pass through the two massifs of 
Jebel Si and Jebel Marra—about roo miles west of El Fasher. 
‘Not only may you see the palace and the mosque of Mohamed 
Teitab'—they lie at Shoba, some 20 minutes’ drive through thom 
scrub to the south of Rebkebia—, ‘but we also have sounding stones 
In our country. These stones, he added, were used by Mohamed 
Teirab's servitors to ‘call the people together . . .°: an explanation 
which the people of Shoba village afterwards faithfully duplicated, 
saying that they knew no other. 

There are two large boulders and one small one lying close to- 
gether on a slanting reach of bare rock near the foot of a peaked 
summit; the palace of Sultan Teirab, which is of course an cighteenth- 
century affair, lies about 200 yards away. Two men of Shoba village 
showed me how ‘the people were called together’ by pounding these 
boulders with a lump of stone. As is seen in the photograph (fig. 4), 





ROCK GONGS NEAR KEBREBIA, DARFUR 
Photograph: Basil Davidson, 1958 


these boulders have repeatedly been struck at different intervals 
along the lip of the stone, making broad white marks, I had the 
boulders struck for me at different points, and the notes were certain- 
ly different, although I have no idea whether they could be made to 
torm any kind of scale, The two men said that they knew of no 
other such stones; and these, they aid, had not been used since 
‘Mohammad Teirab’s time." But the facility with which they knew 
of them, and the readiness with which they showed me how to use 
them, may perhaps argue that some kind of local tradition attaches 
to them other than that associated with Mohammed Teirab, 
They bear, in any case, a striking similarity to those described by 
Mr. Fagg and are fresh evidence, no doubt, of the contimuty of 
culture which, since remote antiquity, has joined one end of the 
savannah belt to the other. 


London, S.A13 BASIL DAVIDSON 


7 oft,—An English example can be added to the plerres 
Il 5 somantes Of Brittany (MAN, 1996, 73), namely the 
font at Middleton Stoney, Oxon. (formerly at Islip, 
Oxon.) in which King Edward the Confessor was baptized. The 
stone font, if struck, sounds like a bell. For this statement, sce Re ok 
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Blomfield, Deanery of Bicester, Part IV (Bristol, 1888), pp. of. For 
the history of this font, sec E. A. Greening Lamborn, Notes and 
Queries, 1945, p. 160. A photograph can be found in Bodley 2194 C. 
1§ fol. 169. 


Oxford ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Stm,—I went recently with Mr. ©. da Veiga Ferreira of 
6 the Portuguese Geological Survey to the wedge-shaped 
megalith west of Lisbon called Pedra dos Mouros. Like 
others in this district, it has a huge pointed end stone, which 1s 
tilted inwards to about go° and the upper surface covered with cup 
marks. Mr, Ferreira told me that girls before marriage partly undress, 
climb to the top of the stone and slide down i, in order to ensure 
future pregna 


ncy. 
University College of Ghana OLIVER DAVIES 
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Marriage in Tismulun Society: A Correction 
Sm,—I wish to acknowledge an ethnographical error 
117 in my ‘Formal analysis of Prescriptive Patrilateral 
Cross-Cousin Marriage’ (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol, XIV, 1955). [ am indebted to Mrs. Barbara Lane 
for the correction. . 

In copying an carly draft 1 inadvertently typed “MBD" for 
‘MBDD,’ thus stating that in Tismulun society the MBD might be 
married. In an expanded later draft I was then led to write of a 
contradiction, whereas the source clearly says that while there is a 
preference for MBDD or FZD the MBD is forbidden. 

[| must deplore my failure to check this matter before publication, 
but my theoretical point is unaffected, viz. that since there is a 
miatrilateral preference there can be no patrilateral prescription. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


REVIEWS 


AFRICA 


The Akan of Ghana: Their Ancient Beliefs. By Eva L. BR. 
II g Meycrowitz, London (Faber), 199%. Pp, 164, plates and 


and text figs. Prive 62 55. 

A mere historian, untrained in the disciplines 
pertaining to social anthropology, comparative religion, philology, 
toponymy, egyptology and so forth, approaches a review of one 
of Mis. Meyerowitz's works with some trepidation, However, if 
The Akan of Ghana, the third book to appear in Mrs. Meyerowrtz's 
serics of works on the Akan-speaking peoples, is not overtly as 
historical a work as its immediate predecessor, Akan Traditions of 
Origin (1942), 1¢ docs contain within it one specific contribution to 
our knowledge of West African history, while the book as a whole 
is never wholly irrelevant to its study. 

The positive contribution is comprised by Chapter V, in which 
Mrs. Meyerowitz gives in extenso the account of Bono (Techiman) 
tradition which she and her interpreter and assistant, Mr, Koti 
Antubam, collected some years ago and which was used in the vital 
first chapter of Akan Traditions. A serious weakness of this carlier 
work is that Mrs. Meyerowitz seems then to have been unaware of 
the vital importance of recounting oral history as nearly as possible in 
the exact traditional forms used by its guardians. In fact in Aken 
Traditions it is not casy to distinguish between the basic data col- 
lected by Mrs. Meyerowitz and the comments and interpretations 
which she places upon them. The account of Bono tradition now 
given still does not seem to be an exact text, nor is it wholly free 
from interpolation, but we are now at least better informed than 
we were before about the traditions of this state which are so crucial 
for carly Akan history. 

Besides this Bono history, Mrs. Meyerowitz also prints, in an 
introductory chapter, her more recent views on the remoter migra- 
tions of the Akan. These have already been published at somewhat 
greater length (Max, 1957, 99), and no more need be said here than 
that from ‘Dia’ on the Niger bend (an appellation which has been 
challenged by M. Mauny), she now looks north-cast towards the 
oasis of Djado for the antecedents of the Akan; in other words the 
Palmer country is now preferred to that of Delafose. It is difficulr, 
on the evidence offered, to say very much more than that Mrs. 
Meyerowitz has now chosen the north-eastern rather than the 
north-western or northern of the two main routes along which 
fertilizing influences have in the past reached West Africa trom across 
the Sahara. But one of Mrs. Meyerowitz's main conclusions in her 
new book is that ‘Akan civilization is essentially pre-Arab North 
African in character, and that the claim of some of the Akan, that 
their ancestors had been of a white race and originally came from 
the Sahara, is unlikely to be fiction.’ The idea of Libyan-Berber, 
or even of Phoenicio-Carthaginian influences on West African 
culture is, of course, by no means new," but a statement such as the 
one just quoted appears, on the face of it, to ignore considerations 


such as that cultural influences can travel with few or no permanent 
migrants to carry them, and that, granted that some of the formative 
ancestors of the Akan-speaking states may well have come from the 
Sahara or beyond, their people as a whole (and their languages) are 
fundamentally Negro. 

The bulk of The Akan of Ghana is, however, devoted to a study 
Meyerowitz, and is historical most obviously in as much as a con- 
cluding chapter reviews analogies between these cults and beliefs 
and customs associated with the ancient Libyans. We begin with 
(1) a Moon cult, asociated with a matriarchal and totemic order of 
society in which the clan is given life by a woman, who ‘overcome 
by the life-giving power, had brought forth an obosom to be its 
goddess.” In this cosmology, the Creator (Nyame) 1s female, but 
later ‘the ancestors of the Akan nobility must have united with a 
people who worshipped a Father-God" (Odomankoma Bore-Hore). 
From this union developed (um) a Venus cult, in which the brother or 
husband of Nyame, and thus also of the Queen-mother, became her 
‘executive officer,” Thirdly it is postulated that with the growth of 
the city-state, the male executive needed a higher status; thus we have 
(mm) a Sun cult, with a King, the incarnation of the sum, matrilineally 
descended from the Moon mother. At Bono, this development is 
ascribed to the third ruler, Obunumankoma, dated at A.p. 1343- 
1431. Finally we are given (tv) a Ntoro cult, providing authoriry 
for the father of a family; the male for the first time being identified 
with creation, in the sexual act, and the new gods being associated 
with water, as representing the seminal fluid. At Bono, this stage 
was reached with the fifth king, Takyi Akwamo (1431-63). 

It is not easy to comment cither on Mrs, Meyerowite's data or on 
her deductions from them, but the following words from her 
pernos throw an interesting light on her method of approach to 

et study: “In order to establish an ordered arrangement, in space 
and time, of my material, I finally fixed four Cult Types and their 
periods, and visited those regions in Ghana where I expected to 
find evidence that would clarify the outstanding problems.” Although 
for some of the totemic evidence for Cult 1 Mrs. Meyerowitz 
considers the Winneba New Year festival, it is the Brong (Bono) 
state of Techiman which forms the centre for this study, and despite 
the important position in Akan tradition given to this state, one 
could wish that in a work attempting to establish the belicts of the 
Akan-speaking peoples as a whole, there had been a somewhat 
wider examination of the available data. 

The book is lavishly produced and illustrated, but a little more 
care could have gone to its composition. For example, on p. 13, 
‘Academic Council’ occurs instead of Academic Board, and on p. 
18, note 3, Bovill’s Caravans of the Old Sahara is wrongly cited as 
‘Caravan routes of the old Sahara.” Similarly, although the photo- 
graphic reproductions are of high quality, their connexion with the 
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text is not always readily apparent. This is particularly so with 
Plate V, “The High Priest of Tigare’; Tigare does not occur in the 
Index, nor apparently in the text, and it is not easy to see the con- 
nexion between Tigare and the Cults of Mrs. Meycrowitz. 


J. D. FAGE 


Note 


* Mrs. Meycrowitz's interpretations of the symbolism | in Akan 
figures, and devices shown in some of rations 
sometimes recall, if they do not parallel, themes developed by 
Frobenius, though it is interesting that she does not consider the 
artistic analogies with West Africa suggested by such a book as 
Picard’s Le monde de Carthage; compare, for example, Picard’s 
Plates XVIII and XXX with Mrs. Meyerowitz's akwaba staructtes 
in her Plates L-LIII. 


Princes of Zinj: The Rulers of Zanzibar. By Genesta Hamilton, 
Il 9 with a rari by Elspeth Huxley. London (Hutchinson), 


1997. Pp. 272, 1 coloured plate, 14 other ilkis. 1 map. 
Price £1 Ls. 

The history of Zanzibar is as colourful as can well be imagined 
and it is surprising that it has not before caught the attention of 
writers whose primary object has been to catch its glamour and 
romance. In this book Lady Claude Hamilton has done all of 
that and it has a good deal of the flavour of a historical novel 
without taking the liberties with history which that kind of writing 
permits. 

There are it is truc a good many minor inaccuracies and the 
spelling of Arabic and other names is somewhat haphazard but in 
this kind of book it would be cavilling and pedantic to quarrel 
with thar. Lady Claude has a real 7 beg spat with the people and a 
genuine admiration and affection for th “ir rulers, and if 
her characters tend sometimes to think adh talk rather like English- 
men what does it matter? | feel myself that this is just the kind of 
book that is needed by those who do not aspire to any deep know- 
ledge of the intricacies of past affairs on the East African coast. 

are many who go there and stay there whose ignorance is 
profound and that at least will be remedied if they read Git book. 
If the bibliography had included the late Sir Reginald Coupland’s 
other book on the coast, East Africa and its Invaders, it would have 
been a very adequate book list for those who wish to pursue their 
studies further. 

Lady Claude tells the story of Zanzibar from the accession of 
Sciyid Said bin Sultan, one of the greatest figures who has walked 
actoss the Arabian stage, in 1806 to the death of Sciyid Hamud in 
1902. This story of a century is adequately introduced by a short 
chapter concerning Uman's previous connexion with Zanzibar mae 
concluded with another dealing with present-day Zanzibar. It 
includes the story of the suppression of the slave trade and pays duc 
homage to the navy and the work of man like Hamerton (who by 
the way was not a naval captain) and Kirk. What perhaps has 
escaped Lady Claude is the fact that the trust which Seiyid Said 
and his son Barghash reposed in these two men respectively led to 
the admiration which tts two Arab rulers had for Britain and to 
the fact that British influence became as wide as it did in East Africa. 

The introduction of democratic institutions and the vote into 
Zanzibar has led to a very considerable diminution of Arab political 
influence which had been supreme on the coast since at least seven 
centuries 6.c, The arrival of the missionanes who were helped by 
these Muslim rulers (for instance, a fact not mentioned by the author, 
Seiyid wrote Krapf a letter of recommendation to the authorities 
on the mainland and his son Ali another for Bishop Tucker to Kabaka 
oe in Uganda) opened another quite separate history for 

rica which will probably lead to the supremacy of of Alrican 

political influence. In this the Arabs have played no real part; chat 
they were responsible for bringing Islam to the coast has been largely 
negatived by European neglect ctofitsinee. The story of Arab coloniza- 
tion in East Africa seems therefore to be a separate and now closed 
story, though it is to be hoped that the successors of the great 
Sciyid Said and the present much beloved Sultan, Seiyid Khalifa, 
will ever continue to preside over the Island's destinies. 

HAROLD INGRAMS 
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Marriage and the Family among the Plateau Tonga of 
I 9) O Northern Rhodesia. By Elizabeth Colson, Man- 


chester (U_P.), 1958. Pp. xvi, 379. Price 6 2 2s. 

Dr. Colsan's book on the Plateau Tonga will not 
disappoint the expectations of those who have read her various 
articles on this people. The solid documentation and the | 
straightforward writing are there, and with them a thorough in- 
vestigation of every aspect of her theme. 

The Tonga differ from many of the matrilineal peoples of North- 
em Rhodesia in that they live on good farming band: and *this,’ Dr, 
Colson tells us without comment, *has Jed to large tracts of land 
being taken over for European farms.’ Nevertheless it is still possible 
for a Tonga to make a good living out of farming, and it 1s. a change 
from reading about the many tropical | who look to educa- 
tion solely as a means of getting away from rural life to be told 
that Tonga who have salaried jobs see them only asa stage on the 
road to cash-crop farming of some other form of *business” im the 
Rucserve. 

As Dr. Colson points out, the present structure of the Tonga 
family presupposes access to land sufficient to for its needs, 
and she foresees radical changes if the standard of cash needs should 
rise to a level at which they become dependent on labour. 
Indeed some changes have been noted alread notably, i in the areas 
where economic opportunities are greatest, hs insistence of fathers 
on their right to bequeath their property, and even more, perhaps, 
of sons on their right t to inherit it, This leads to questioning of 
the rules of matrilineal - t, though men are not so enthusiastic 
about the E system when they learn that a divorced man 
may lose the custody of his children and yet have to support 
them. 

It is, however, Dr. Colson’s study of the tradinonal system as it 
can be seen in the conservative arcas that is the most interesting 
part of her book; unfortunately ‘culture change’ always seems to go 
the same way. Tonga do mot trace their descent very far, and there 
is no deliberate, or remembered, founding of new lines. While the 
kin group keeps together it is undifiercntiated ; any member may 
approach the common ancestors, and a man may not receive the 
bridewealth of his own sister's daughter but only that of a classifica- 
tory sister's daughter, What keeps the group small is the emigration 
of individuals, not the g-off of a segment. 

Men like to live in homesteads at a little distance from their 
nearest neighbours, and "Dr. Colon observed a companionship 
between husband and wife which she ascribes to this relative 
olation, and which contrasts with the sharp separation of the sexes 
observed among many African peoples. 

Ir appears to be more or less accidental that the marriage payment 
is made in cattle. Formerly it consisted in hoes, as it docs among 
the other matrilineal peoples, and of course the change to cattle 
has not changed it into ‘child-price.” Children belong to their 
mother’s group, and what the marriage payment secures 1s the right 
to an independent houschold and full guardianship over the wife. 
The desire for children so characteristic of the simpler socictics is 
here expressed, not in terms of the need for descendants to continue 
the line and keep one’s memory alive through the ancestor cult, but 
In the aasciy tak the the fertility of women is their most precious 
possesion, which they should not wish or be set Bannon to waste. 
Hence the idea of fidelity to an absent husband is 
This attitude may be characteristic of other cutee aera 
but I do not remember to have seen it so fully documented. A cl 
is legitimate if its father acknowledges it, whether or not an 
ceremony has been performed; the essence of the marriage is to 
create the relationship of husband and wife. But legitimacy is 
important because it 1s to his father’s matrilineal ancestors that a 
person looks chiefly for spiritual protection. About a third of all 
marriages are irregular in that they are either initiated by the clope- 
ae io the couple or follow the birth of a child. 

y ceremonies are not important as a preparation for 
marriage, and, as Dr, Colson sees it, the whole socialisation process 
is directed to the undifferentiated roles of ‘husband’ and ‘ wife,” 
the only ones which Tonga society as yet saber 

These are only some of the many , poinrs that Dr. 
Colson treats in this excellent book. LUCY MAIR 
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The Pastoral Fulbe Family in Gwandu. Hy C. Edward Hopen. 
I 2] London (fnternat, Ajr. Inst.), 1958. Pp. 165. Price £1 bor. 


In the last few years a considerable effort has been 
pur into research among the Fulani of West Africa by 
the International African Institute. Dr. D. J. Stenning worked among 
the pastoral Fulani in West Borny and has published two papers 
embodying some of his field results, while a forthcoming book 
announced by the International African Institute. Mile Dupire, 
attached to the Institut Fran¢ais d'Afrique Noire, carried out similar 
researches in the Niger Province of French West Africa and in the 
French Cameroons, which represents the south-castern limit of 
Fulani expansion. Mr, Hopen meanwhile worked on the north- 
western border of Nigeria and is the first to publish an extended 
account of his work. 

The International African Institute is to be congratulated on 
sponsoring this scheme. Not only has it produced an example of 
co-Operative, even international, endeavour only too rare m the 
anthropological field, it has also filled one of the most conspicuous 
gaps of West African cthnography. For the Fulani are a people of 
great importance in both the past and present of the region, They 
occupy an area stretching some 2,000 miles castwards from their 
orginal homeland in Senegal to beyond Lake Chad, dispersed 
clusters of cattle-keeping pastoralists living in country otherwise 
entirely inhabited by farming peoples. Though some of these groups 
are pagan, others have played a formidable role in the spread of 
Islam, a fact which led to the establishment of their dominion over 
the Hausa states of Northern Nigeria in the carly years of the nine- 
teenth century and to a consequent Joss of pastoral tradition on the 
part of the new ruling dynasties. 

Hopen gives a competent and well ordered account of a group 
of pastoral Fulani in Gwandu. As in Evans-Pritchard’s account of 
another transhumant society, the author finds himself bound ro stress 
the interaction of environment and human personnel. Heavy rain- 
fall in the wet season is in general unsuitable for pastoral activities, 
and the seasonal movement is therefore northward in the wet 
season, and southward in the dry, the average one-way distance 
being 73 miles in the general area of which Gwandu forms a part, 
It is during the southward move to find good pastures that the 
greatest dispersion of houscholds takes place, But transhumance does 
not involve the sharp seasonal changes of social density which Mauss 
noted among the Eskimo and Evans-Pntchard among the Nuer. 
For ecological conditions are such that throughout the year the 
small Fulani household has a considerable autonomy, especially with 
regard to spatial mobility. This picture is in direct contrast to the 
pre-British situation, where the threat of raiders inhibited the search 
for the best pastures and led to residence in walled villages, the land 
round which was cultivated by slaves while the cattle grazed in the 
bush beyond. 

The economic aspects of existence require yet more stress than 
among the Nuer, for the Fulani form only a small percentage of the 
total population, of which again the pastoral clement may well be 
in the minority. Where possible these Fulani do no farming at all, 
They therefore inevitably live in a symbiotic relationship with the 
farmers among whom they move. From these they obtain agricul- 
tural produce and manufactured goods and in return provide milk, 
butter and manure. Hopen gives a good account of this and of the 
inter-relationship of environment and social organization. Bur the 
analysis of the economic life is not limited to its adaptive aspects, 
There is, for example, a useful chapter on marriage payments. Yct 
more welcome is the section on the transmission of property be- 
tween (ther and son and the tensions related to the holder-beir 
situation, a subject which has received less than adequate treatment 
in recent ethnographical literature. The influence of contemporary 
psychology has been towards accounting for father-son tensions in 
terms of the socialization and the control of sexual rights, rather than 
in terms of the holder-her situation. But among the Fulani, as in 
other instances of transmission intra vives between the holder and the 
heir (e.g. among the Wambugwe of East Africa and in rural Ireland), 
the conflict situation is particularly overt. 

In analysing the Fulani family, Hopen like Stenning has stressed 
the way in which relationships change depending upon the position 
of the actors in the life cycle of the individual and of the domestic 
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roup. Both writers have emphasized the important part played by 
the b pacapals family in Fulani life and connected this with the 
form of pastoral ecology. In their accounts of the family the two 
authors display considerable agreement, but in respect of the articu- 
lation of the domestic groups into wider units there appear to be 
some differences between the two areas. While Hopen makes no 
mention of any lineage organization, and even the patrilineal clan 
is clearly of very marginal significance, Stenning speaks of the 
lineage named after a common male ancestor three to five genera- 
tions back, a group which is endogamous as far as first marriages are 
concemed, the unit of widow inheritance, the range within which 
help in the form of loans, gifts and services may be forthcoming, 
cod the care of the comumon camp made in the wet season. Moreover 
the clan, although it appears to have lost some of its former ritual 
functions, is still of some importance, It would appear that these 
differences are to be related to the more complete pastoral cconomy 
of the Bornu group; Stenning is dealing entirely with pastoralis 
whereas in Gwandu only a third of the * pastoral’ Fulani subsist with- 
out farming. Ecological conditions in Gwandu are in some ways 
more favourable for there are few tsetse fly to complicate wet- 
season movements and it is possible to find suitable winter and 
summer conditions within a fairly small ‘orbital’ distance. This has 
led to a considerable ingress of strangers, and therefore to more 
mixed local populations, as well as to a greater degree of competition 
for available resources. 

The Fulani situation may be of crucial significance in any attempt 
to determine the variables associated with unilineal descent groups 
and particularly with differences of lineage depth, We await with 
interest the publication of the other results; what has appeared so far 
is certainly a good augury for what's to come. 

JACK GOODY 


The Sculpture of Africa. Photographs by Eliot Elisofon, text by 
= William Fagg, preface by Ralph Linton. London (Thames 
12 & Hudson), 1958. Pp. 256, 406 photographs, Price 

— £3 105, 

This is a superb book, in both the quality of its photography and 
the scholarship of its text. It will probably stand asthe mostimportant 
general work on African sculpture for many years to come, 

Satisfactory photographic representation of sculpture is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to obtam. For the full realization of three- 
dimensional form sculpture should be studied from every angle, so 
that it is truly enjoyed in the round; while both the relationship 
of its various planes and its actual texture can probably only be com- 
pletely appreciated through handling. The photography of Eliot 
Elisofon, arranged by Bernard Quint, simulates these conditions as 
nearly as is possible in two-dimensional reproduction. Large-scale 

1otographs are silhouctted separately on a plain ground, showing 

h the texture of various materials and the depth and angles of 
various planes with extraordinary clarity. In many instances too, 
three or four illustrations of a figure taken from different angles are 
sct a5 a series on a page, so that it may be considered from every sade. 

Not all the photographs reach the high degree of excellence of Nos, 

4. 11, 223 as examples of texture, or 31, 214 a5 studies in depth; and 

| must confess to a personal dislike of single photographs spread 

across a double page, but this is carping criticism when the artists 
have so realistically set before us a 400 outstanding examples of 

African sculpture. The captions indicate the social and asthetic sig- 

nificance of the work, while more technical details of materials and 

size are piven at the end of the book. 

In the text an essay by the late Ralph Linton serves as a helpful 
introduction by discussing and defining the term primitive art. 
Later William Fagg uses ie phrases tribal art and the art of literate 
and industrial crvilizations, a happy detinition which we hope will 
be widely adopted as the word primitive inevitably suggests a stigma 
ste sensitive cmergent peoples whose traditional work is under 
“ussion. 


After discussing the problem of the comparatively restricted area 
in Africa in which sculpture of significance is to be found, Mr. Fagg 
poses the yet more difficult task for the art critic of attempting to 
formulate an asthetic of African sculpture, Two factors are the 
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cause of this, first that it is wellnigh impossible for a member of our 
modem civilization fully to understand the content and significance 
of tribal sculpture; and secondly that in its form it ranges through 
every stage from naturalism to abstraction, and from rigid planes to 

Taking the convenient divisions of the Western Sudan, the Guinea 
Coast and the Congo he exemplifies three different aspects which 
if is necessary to consider in such a study, Although he has carlier 

ut forward the term dynamism as most expressive of the philosophy 
behind African carving, he rightly warns us against the sempteniog 
of éxplaining the work of the Western Sudan entirely in ¥ 
understood psychological terms. In discussing the Guitca Coast the 
art historian may begin to piece together, albeit with many lacunz, a 
story running from the terra-cottas of Nok (dated by carbon-14 
between 900 8.C.-A.D. 200) through the mysterious terracotta 
bronze heads of [fe to the more profusely, if not always accurately, 
documented bronzes of Benin. Finally, in the Congo section, Mr. 
Fage puts forward the outstanding work of the late Professor Ol- 
brechts in the methodical and detailed analysis of styles in the carving 
of the various tribes and sub-tribes there. 

There is nothme startingly new in these lines of approach; but 
what 1s of assurance to the student is the clarity and scl olarly cate 
with which they have been written. A helpful bibliography 
completes the book. MARGARET TROWELL 


Beitrige zur afrikanischen Kunst. By F. Hermann & P. Germann. 

Berlin (Akademie-Verlag), 1958. Pp. vi, $9, plates. 

[23 Pic DMs 

This small booklet, originally published as Ver- 

offentlichumgen des Museums fiir Volkerkunde zu Leipzig, Heft 9, 
contains two scparate articles, one by cach of the aurhors. 

That by Hermann, ‘Die afrikanische Negerplastik als For- 
schungsgegenstand ' isa very useful and accurate introduction to pr 
history of the study of African art. In about 30 pages a wealth of 
bibliographical data is brought together, which no student in this 
field should fail to consult, The only reservation that could be 
made is that Hermann is sometimes somewhat too polite im his 
evaluation of contributions in this field which are of only mediocre 
Feat But any serious student of African art will soon find our 

is for himself. 

Rather important is Hermann’s statement about his own position 
in the field of theoretical Kunstwiswnschaft, which he states to be 
based on Frey’ 5 publications about comparative art history. 

Germann's sence lastiken aus dem Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde zu Leip mt as a quick introduction into the 
cultural backgrounds of ‘African art. Of course the diversity in 
the cultural meaning of African art is much too large to be treated 
adequately in some 24 pages. Therefore his contribution is little 
more than a useful catalogue of possibilities, based mainly on infor- 
mation gathered from museum collections and general anthro- 
pological literature on Africa, his only specialized source being 
Himmelheber's w wn publications, whereas Griaule’s in- 
formation about the peace 3 is lacking. 

The booklet ends with 36 plates of objects from the Leipzig 
muscum, with descriptions and a tribal map. The greater part of 
these objects were destroyed during the war, and one would have 
hiked an indication of which are still existent and which destroyed. 

A. A. GERBRANDS 


Algérie préhistorique. By Lionel Balout. Paris (Arts et Metiers 
 (Graphiques), 1958. Pp. 132, text figs., plates 

124 This delightful and beautifully dlustrated book fills 

a gap in the well-known government-sponsored series 

of publications on Ancient Algeria which was started some years 
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avo. The text in this volume naturally contains little that i is new, a5 
the author's Préhistoire de [Afrique ie: Nord and V “s excellent 
works have already set out the latest ideas on the prehistory of the 
region. ‘The value of the present work lics in the numerous and well 
chosen illustrations, some in colour. Where else can one find pictures 
of the famous site at Te whence come the Acheulian human 
jaw discovered by Professor Arambourg, the jaw itself and some 
of the faunal remains associated with it, and the stone implements 
unearthed from the same sands? | 

The Abbé Breuil contributes a chapter on the Aterian. This 
peculiar African culture belongs tothe Middle Stone Age and 1 # 
characterized by the occurrence of a large number of tanged 

An account of the Capsian finds in the Constantine area Ftlows 
and a number of human skeletal remains are figured. There is still 
controversy as to the exact position and affinitics of the Capsian 
culture. It is truc that pygmy tools occur, especially i in the upper 
levels. But this does not mean that the Capsian is necessarily to 
classed as mesolithic, The occurrence of pygmues merely means Ge 
composite tools were ar heer 2 and this happens more p ly 
when soft wood is available for the hafts, Soft woods postulate a 
certain climate, but such a climate may well have occurred im 
of North Africa while in Europe it was still too cold for their free 
growth. Typologically speaking (apart deste ae agg 4 reas the 
evolution of the Capsian industries compares cl at of the 
early upper paleolithic of Western Europe. 

An account of some of the later Stone Age cultures is included 
and there are nunrcrous splendid illustrations. 

It must always be remembered that the prehistory of North 
Africa is to be associated with thar of the Mediterranean area and 
with Europe. The core of the Sahara made any intercourse with the 
south almost impossible. To the east the sands go right down to 
the Nile for scores and scores of miles, and to the west down to the 
Atlantic. Not since the pluvial phase of Acheulian times can we find 
evidence for any serious influences moving to and fro across the 
desert spine. OF course during the wet phases the fringe areas were 
habitable and inhabited, and some contact over the spine may have 
been posible. But south of the great sandy wastes the cultural 
evolution in prehistoric times subsequent to the Acheulian was 
completely different. MILES C, BURKITT 


An Annotated Research Bibliography of Studies in Arabic, 
. English and French of the Fellah of the Egyptian 

12 5 Nile, 1798-1955. By Lyman H. Coult, Jr., with Karim 
Durzi. Coral Gables (LU. of Miami P.), 1958. Pp. vi, 144 

Any addition to the all too scanty field of Middle Eastern biblio- 
graphy is always welcome, but this latest offering of the University 
of Miami Press, which has also us the excellent serics on 
south-western Asia by Dr. Henry Field, has much more to recom- 
mend it than mere lack of competitors, Mr Coult is particularly 
to be commended for including in his bibliography works in Arabic, 
the omussion of which mars the usefulness to the specialist of many 
sumilar works. The inclusion of indices, by subject matter and by 
author, contributes greatly to the practical value of this work, 
though one might question the selection of categories into which the 
material itself is classified. 

The compiler rather optimistically describes the emphasis of his 
bibliography as being upon ‘social anthropological studies 
which many users of this work surely will not allow. 
than satisfactory nature, from the standpoint of social a1 





‘The less 
as well as other social disciplines, of much of the iabetal’ on the 
Egyptian fallah cannot, however, detract from the value of this 


bib bliography. It has been compiled with considerable thorough- 
ness, is well annotated, and will prove very useful to both the Middle 
Fastern specialist and the comparative sociologist. 

JOHN HARTLEY 


AMERICA 


Etudes sur le Canada By Philippe Garigue, Montreal 
12 6 (Faculté des Sciences a Ake dconomiques et politiques, 


Université de Montréal), 1958. Pp. 111 
The question, What is French Canada ?, the object 
of this study, is a problem which has been tackled not only by carly 


ag 


chroniclers and historians, by folklorists, but also in recent years by 
sociologists calling themselves anthropologists. | an 


pologist, I am keenly aware here of the difference in approach to the 
ficld under obscvition by socclogty ant by the okies Crane 
scholars and the followers of the American master Franz Boas. 
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The contemporanes with whom Profesor Gangue enjoys. 


breaking a lance are pociclogse like himself, whose starting point is 
atheory or a hypothesis. When confronted with a great diversity of 
social features over the vast territory of ancient New France (much 
of the North American continent), they reduce their objective to a 
single community which they consider typical of the whole, and 
from there we are left to jump to conclusions. This was done, in the 
last few decades, by Léon Gérin, a French-Canadian economist of the 
Le Play school, who studied his own parish of Saint-Justin, situated 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Mon- 
treal. To Gérin (1898) this parish, established for at least four penera- 
tions, was still characterized by its continuity of farm-ownership, 
through a system of inheritance which is specific to Quebec. A 
farming rather than a peasant community, it is neither ‘simple, 
nor ‘archaic,’ bur complex. Horace Miner, at a later date (1939), 
chose the parish of Saint-Denis, Kamouraska, on the lower St. 
Lawrence, and he found that this ‘peasane society resembles the 
primitive people.” Its family complex, like that of other French- 
Canadian parish units, is that of ancient rural France in the seven- 
teenth century; it is like a feudal state. It is a basic political unit, 
centred in the fadrique with the parish priest its chicf, and education 
1s left to private ininative. The church was the only formal organiza- 
tion left after the collaps of the French régime (in 1760). The 
particularism of rural communities was typical of the whole country. 
Then the School of Chicago, headed by Profesor E. C. Hughes, 
joined in with his French Canada in Transition, in 1942. Hughes 
focused his attention upon what he calls Cantonville anonymously 
(that 1s, Drummondville), a modern industrial town with a mixed 
population in the heart of the “Eastern Townships,” cast of Mon- 
treal. His school has had a considerable influence upon those who 
may be considered his disciples, among them the Laval Univeraty 
younger professor Jean-Charles Falardeau, with his Perspectives 
(1943), etc. Other parishes or towns have been surveyed in recent 
years. More recently soll, Marcel Buoux, for the National Museum 
of Canada, has published his Description de la culture de ['Ile-Verte 
(1954), and Belle-Anse (1947), the first on the south shore of the 
lower St. Lawrence, and the second in Chaleur Bay, in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence. More monographs now follow in quick succession, 
and descriptive knowledge is fast being added to our stores of 
valuable but fragmentary materials. 

Now Professor Garigue, a newcomer in Canada, writing in both 
French and English, enters the picture as if with a chip on the 
shoulder. With a lively sense of the crusader, he questions the con- 
clusion of most of his forerunners. And the frequent mectings of 
young sociologists now witmess sparks flying under theit hammer, the 
more so since they are not content with cold empiric observations, 
but bring forth theories and hypotheses which are casy to challenge. 

For instance, whereas, according to Génn, the hypothesis of 
continuity of ownership of the farm in the family since the begin- 
ning prevails, and family property may be considered a communal 

jon, Garigue pocs to great pans to show that this axiom 1s not 
valid, that Saint Justin cannot be made to represent a stage in the 
historical and geographical hey an of Quebec, that it i not 
a *folk-like’ community, that the family is not linked firmly to the 
land, but that the farm casily changes hands. In other words, the 
traditional culture of Quebec, as prevailing at Saint-Justin, is mamly 
commercial at in an urban society. According to Ganguec, Miner's 
ory of a peasant or primitive society existing at Saint-Denis and 
raed ad leads its author to the conclusion thar itis bound eventu- 
ally to disappear, in the growing conflict between rural and urban 
societies. Here opens the debate on the stresses and conflicts between 
the various layers and wnits of the French-Canadian organization. 
Change and continuity is the topic of a prolonged debate, which 
Hughes has initiated with his French Canada in Transition. Again 
Garigue finds ample opportunities tor disagreement, But there is no 
room here for further elaboration. | 

Garigue’s valuable contribution im this book of semi-detached 
essays is his conclusion that French Canada is not 4 feudal state 
based on the signeurie and parish of the old réginic, is not a ‘folk-like' 
society characterized by its stability om the paternal farm, and is 
not bound to disappear in the clash between rural and urban life. 
But this French eave on the North American continent is very 
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complex, in good part urban, and is scattered over varied areas, with 
a maritime population of fisherfolk, and a substantial clement dedi- 
cated from the beginning to the fur trade all over the continent. His 
method usually is to start with a theory of his own or of other 
sociologists, and to prove or disprove it in the light of facts carefully 
collected to that end in the field, in the archives or in history. If we 
find the process at times rather arbitrary, we cannot forget Poincaré’s 
plea for the value of hypotheses in the growth of science. But meat- 
while a lively, if not bitter, controversy is bound to prevail in the 
councils of sociologists within Canada. 

As a member of the older empirical school, | miss in all these 
sociological studies an important clement, that of cultural anthro- 
pology, Statistics, social institutions, change and continuity, urban 
and rural culture everywhere hold the stage. But virtually nowhere 
do we find anything about the contents of the French Canadian cul- 
ture. Arts and handicrafts in the countryside or in town, apprentice- 
ship, the guild of joiners and carpenters of Sainte-Anne, traditional 
apprenticeship within the family circle, schools like those of the 
Ursulines (1639-), of Mgr. de Laval at Cap-Tourmente (1675), and 
of Quevillon at [e-Jésu (1802-), are not once mentioned in the whole 
series of books and exays. Folk songs, folk tales, dances, legends, 
sayings and proverbs fail anywhere to make an appearance. Yet we, 
folklorists of the National Museum and the Archives de Folklore, 
know from experience that the social character of the French 
(Canadians is under all these captions most richly endowed, and that 
they derive from these ancestral sources still alive among them the 
framework of their personality, sociability, * esprit de corps," * psycho- 
logie des foules," ete. Yet Professor Garigue, a sound scholar torging 
ahead on one foot, a sociologist’s, admits, in his chapter on Shefter- 
ville, that French Canadians alone in a mixed industrial town, a 
new mining centre in the north, can endure beyond one year the 
working conditions and isolation, this because of their clustering 
together around their parish priest and church, and of their family 
associations. He might well have added that their folk or oral 
traditions—and we must know what they are—stand at the core of 
their social existence and continuity in town or in the country. They 
are ‘chez nous” wherever they set foot in their own land, and shoot 
roots deep in the soil of the New World. MARIUS BARBEAU 


The Western Apache Clan System: Its Origins and Develop- 
| ment. By Charles R. Kat. Publications in Anthropology, 
127 No. g. Albuquerque, New Mexico (U. of New Mexico), 

; 1957. Pp. 99, 14 text _figs., 4 appendices. Price $2 

The Western Apache are one of seven sourhem Athabaskan or 
Apachean-speaking tribes of the aboriginal American southwest 
which are so similar in language and social and ceremonial life that 
they are considered off-shoots of a single parental group. One of 
the principal differences between the Westem Apache and most 
of the other southern Athabaskan-speaking tribes is the presence of 
strong clans among the former. In this compact monograph Dr. 
Kaut endeavours to identify the Western Apache clans, the three 
phratries into which they are grouped, the sections which they form. 
and the relations which obtain among them as well as to account 
for the appearance and functions of this unilateral kinship unit among 
these people. This inevitably forces comparison of the social struc- 
tures of the Western Apache with that of the Apache tribes without 
clans and invites explanations concerning the differences. 

Kaut concludes that the differences in kinship systems and total 
social structure among the Southern Athabaskans relate ‘to differ- 
ences in subsistence basis and total ecological adaptation." According 
to him, in the beginning agriculture was lacking or of minor import- 
ance, and hunting and gathermg organization was based upon 
bilateral local groups associated in loose bands, with merging 
generational kinship principles emphasized so that groups of close 
relatives formed co-operating units. The Mescalero Apache re- 
mained closest to this prototype in both subsistence patterns and 
related social organization, he says, with the Chiricahua Apache 
close behind. The Kiowa Apache, Jicarilla Apache and Lipan Apache, 
the proups to the east, came to rely more on the buffalo hunt, 
emphasized the band at the expense of the local group and extended 
family, and favoured intra-generational bifurcation and generational 
opposition, thus permitting interaction between larger groups of 
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relatives. Agriculture ultimately became a factor for the Jicarilla, 
Western Apache and Navaho, The identification of matrilocal 
groups with particular farming sites led to the development of clans, 
A ‘young and weak" clan structure is hinted at by Dakota-Iroquois 
terminology of the Jicarilla. A much stronger clan developed among 
the Western Apache. The still further development of the Navaho 
clan is reflected in kinship terminology, where an explicit differentia- 
tion clanwise between cross-cousins is made. Among the Cibucue 
of the Western Apache, at least, clan bonds have been strengthened 
in the modern period by the reduction in size of the group's terri- 
tones and the consequent increase in contacts among clansmen. This, 
in bricf, is the author's view of ‘different stages In an evolutionary 
process’ which the various groups of Southern Athabaskans represent." 

There is much that is valuable and suggestive in Kaut's discussion 
and formulation, but there is much that is questionable too. The 
Eastern Mescalero hunted buffaloes, but their band structure and 
kinship terminology do not differ from those of the Western Mescal- 
ero, I cannot agree, cither, that the Mescalero or Chiricahua band 
Was Very Important in subsistence activities. | have to be convinced, 
moreover, that the Jicarilla band had any more influence or central- 
ized authority than the Chiricahua or Mescalero band. The agri- 
cultural Jicarilla certainly use Dakota-lroquois kinship terminology, 
but they are innocent of unilateral kinship concepts. When Dr. 
Kaut wants to prove the relation between agriculture and clan 
origins, a5 on pages 33 and 34, he bestows a ‘young and weak’ clan 
system on the Jicarilla, Elsewhere (page 29) he speaks more accurately 
of ‘the absence of clans’ among the Jicarilla. The author will have 
to make up his mind whether theory is to override facts or whether 
facts are to guide theory, MORRIS E, OPLER 


Machine Age Maya: The Industrialization of a Guatemalan 
= Community. By Manning Nash. Glencoe, Illinois 
28 (Free Press), 1958. Pp. vi, 118, 12 text figs, Price $5 
3 This is the third Memoir published within the Last 
three years by the American Anthropological Association which, 
like its predecessors (Nos. $o and 85), addresses itself to the problem 
of social and cultural change engendered by the ‘diffusion’ and 
introduction into * primitive,’ ‘tribal,” ‘peasant,’ ‘folk" or otherwise 
‘underdeveloped" societies of such specifically modern complexes 
as commercial enterprise and industrialization. Itthereby bespeaks the 
lively concern of current social anthropology with problems of this 
particular order of social and cultural events and with the diagnosis 
of circumstances and processes which, on the face of it, belong more 
properly to the province of the economists. Nash's is another among 
the very scant pioneering studies which attempt to assess the kind and 
degree of alterations which a society is apt to undergo when directly 
exposed to the technologically and organizationally distinct and his- 
torically novel form of production called industrialism. Moreover, 
it isa rare and most salutary instance of an empirical study of change 
that boldly—though not entirely conclusively—confronts out-dated 
and preconceived notions and much muddled thinking about 
industrialization and its alleged ill effects on culture and socicty. 
Machine Age Maya isthe result of a 14 months’ field study launched 
in 19§3 in Cantel, a Quiché-speaking Indian community in the 
Western Highlands of Guatemala and seat for clase to 80 years of 
Central America's largest cotton textile mill employing at present 
between 900 and 1,000 men and women, the large majority Indians 
native of this community of traditionally small-freehold peasant 
farmers. The topic of the study is the adaptation of this Indian com- 
munity “to factory work, cash wages, and the wider ties of the 
modern industrial world,’ while yet maintaining its social integrity 
and cultural distinctiveness to an impressive degree. For contrary 
to what might be expected in the light of historical precedents and 
prevailing conceptions or experiences of industrial revolutions, 
fus long-sustained case of industrialization within the setting as 
described has not resulted in major social disorganization of the 
traditional community with its religious brotherhoods, civil- 
religious hierarchy, and predominantly Mayan world view, nor 
has it suffered what might be diagnosed as cultural disruptions and 
$on a tajor scale. By a serics of mutual concessions, community 
and factory have accommodated themselves to cach other's ways. 
Family and household organization have not become undermined 
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as a result of factory work, and ‘operating relationships" among 
household and family members and as between generations and 
sexes have not been materially affected even where economic 
dependency relations have come to be reversed from the traditional 
pattern as maintained by non-factory, that is, farming families. 
The changes that have occurred, and as assessed by comparison 
between factory and non-factory families, are additive rather than 
structural in mature. 

In sum, the case as presented by Nash could almost be termed one 
of ‘idyllic industrialization’; and the author makes it clear that 
there were and are many cultural clements in the situation predis- 
posing Indians toward industrial work. On the other hand, he 
indicates enough of the character of the (non-Indian) factory 
Management to permit one to think that a robuster and more 
closely business-calculative type of management or one organized 
and operating on more impersonal lines would not have spared 
(Cantel more drastic social and cultural dislocations, 

Nor must it be overlooked that Nash's stock-taking occurs after 


$0 years of one single factory's continuous existence and operation 
in one single community. After such a length of time, a degree of 


accommodation between factory and community should not come 
as a surprise. Yet the earlier beginnings of the factory, the first 30 or 
more years—the typically crucial phase—appear to have been beset 
by the kinds of problems that are more nearly familiar to latter-day 
‘industrial revolutions’ and mid-twentieth-century industrialization 
tlewhere. 

In any event, Nash's case of industrialization seems to be exception- 
al rather than representative. It deals with a situation that is isolated 
by virtue of the peculiar character and structure of Guatemalan 
(national) society as a whole—a matter which Nash does not 
sufficiently consider—; itis isolated by virtue of a lack of that prolifcra- 
tion of production and services which we usually associate with 
“industrialization,’ a process which ordinarily is made to encompass 
planes much wider than the local one; and isolated, finally, by 
virtue of Nash's own approach and treatment and by the confine- 
ment of his analysis almost exclusively to the locality, In fact, he 
pays scant direct attention to any wider context within which in- 
dustrial Cantel ought to be considered, except in so far as relates to 
recent nation-wide political and trade-union developments in 
Guatemala which, indeed, have affected Cantel in many telling 
ways. Thus we believe that it is not particularly the workers’ 
union of the factory that has caused the ancient civil-religious 
hicrarchy and its operation to weaken, but rather the impi 
of political events and political and quasi-political instirutions on 
the national plane which may be mediated by industrial labour or 
agrarian or indeed other similarly extensive and nationally-linked 
organizations that may cause existing local institutions to alter their 
forms and functions or to be superseded entirely. 

None of these strictures should detract from Nash's important, 
unusually well written, blessedly brief and icacious book with 
its careful and engaging descriptions of, for instance, the * public 
personality’ or of the carcers of local union leaders, clearly ‘transi- 
tional’ rather than ‘marginal’ men. He has turned out a study that is 
both informative and suggestive, and he succeeds admirably in 
exemplifying his dictum that ‘knowledge about industrialization 


anew armoury of questions, a new scheme of imagery, above 
and beyond the confirming or discarding of existing generalizations 
about industrializarion." BEATE R. SALZ 
Wahrsagerei, Himmelskunde und Kalender der alten 
Azteken: Uebersetzung aus dem , sch 
12 4 Urtext Bernardino de Sahagun’s. By L. Schultze 
Jena, Quellenwerke zur alten Geschichte Amerikas, 4. 
Stuttgart (Kohlhammer), 1950. Pp, xiii, 400, Price DM. 72 
It is unpleasant to see how a well-known scholar, who produced 
various works of standing in the field of ethnography, finds himself 
bereft of a great part of his former qualities when he ws old, 
Yet this was the case with Professor Schuleze during ra decen= 
nium of his life, when he seemed to have lost the critical faculty 
which he was famous for in earlier years. 
His palwographic work on these texts was obviously Sale ly done 
without the care that is so necessary in reproducing Nahuatl scripts, 
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The result is that the Aztec texts are written incorrectly, many 
Nahuatl polysynthetic constructions having been divided in a 
wrong way. The translations frequently have an invented character, 
¢.g. on page 30, where * guauitlevanitl’ (= ciauhtlehuanitl in modern 
transcription) has been translated by “Der Adler mit den feurigen 
Pfeilen,” whereas the literal meaning is “the rising eagle" (cvauhtli= 
eagle; chuani=who rises). The ‘fewrige Pfeilen’ were invented by 
Schultze oe because he knew that the rising eagle was the 
symbol of the rising sun. It is only one example to indicate the way 
in which the translations are full of inexactitudes. 
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But in spite of these severe remarks, the book is a very interesting 
ae and of great value for the study of Aztec culture. For people who 
read German but have no mastery of Nahuatl or Spanish, the trams- 
lations give some idea of the very extensive information gathered 
by Sahagiin in Tepepulco and Taltelalco. arte book i informs us 
particularly about the ‘a * part of Aztec religion, ic. 
superstitions and prognostications. I should like to point out, how- 
ever, that there are three modern Mexican translations of these 

texts of much higher quality. a. 
R. A.M. vaw ZANTWIJRK 
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The Country Craftsman. By 1’. M. Williams. London (Routledge 
13 & Kegan Paul), 1948. Pp. xviii, 214. Price fOr 43. 


An interest in the rural tends to breed a 

strange sentimentality and within the last few years 
a larger number of books have appeared describing the disappearing 
craftsman in romantic terms, but without saying a great deal about 
him. W. M. Williams's book, which is one of the Dartington Hall 
Studics in Rural Sociology, is not of this type. It is an objective 
study of the rural industries organization of England and a study 
of conditions i ina few of the more important village industries at the 

it time. 

‘Mr. Williams's approach is that of the sociologist, for he does not 
mention the technological aspects of the crafts nor their historical 
development. The title of the book may, for this reason, be a little 
misleading, tor the study ts limited to a consideration of the national 
rural industries organization and the condition of a few selected 
crafts in Devon, Shropshire, Cheshire and Staffordshire. 

The first chapter is devoted to a factual account of the rural 
industries organization and the author describes the little-known 
work of such bodies as the Development Commission, the Fuural 
Community Councils and the Rural Industries Loan Fund, This 
chapter is extremely valuable, for it is, as far as | know, the only 
brief published guide to a very complicated organization. 

The next three chapters are devoted to a study of the more im- 
portant and market town crafts in Devon and the West 
Midlands. Mr. Williams discusses conditions in those crafts such 
as saddlery, which cannot be adapted to any technical changes. One 
feels that this chapter in particular would be more valuable if there 
were a little historical retrospect and a brief description of the tech- 
niques. From the crafts that cannot be mechanized, the author 
proceeds to a discussion of a few trades, such as blacksmithing, w 
mechanical methods have changed tradimonal methods, and he 
concludes with a description of conditions in such crafts as weaving 
and pott . These three chapters, which are the results of 
peal iene eldwork, are cminently readable, for, although they are 
factual and objective studies of present-day conditions in no more 
than a dozen crafts, the author has made them alive by allowing 
the craftsmen to speak for themselves. A potter describing his pro- 
ducts as ‘this over-decorated junk,’ or a saddler describing his 
customers in terms of ‘only a handful are any good" say far more than 
a wealth of objective description. One may feel a little disappointed 
that the author does not mention a very im group of wood 
crafe—the underwood industries, which are rapidly disappearing 
and do perhaps need the advice and assistance of the Rural Industries 
Bureau to a far greater extent than some village trades, such as 
blacksmithing and thatching. 

The next chapter is qeveca to the business organization of the 
crafts and haga of the Bureau in making them nee Sa ee 
Once again, the intelligent use of quotations makes this chapter 
on a very arid subject extremely readable. The author then returns 
to the national organization of rural industry and shows the way 
in which the various bodies are helping the country craftsman. 
The last chapter ‘Planning for the Future" is perhaps the most 
important in the book, for in it the author discusses the value and 
status of the craftsman in rural society, and describes the measures 
which are wary to ensure the future welfare of the crafts. 

Mr. Williams's book is a pioneer work of great merit, and he is 
to be congratulated for lifting oper g?| of rural craftsmanship from 
the quagmire of sentimentality and inaccuracy to the level of an 
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academic study. Lf this book can arouse the interest of sociologists, 
economists and historians in the crafts and encourage them to carry 
out a full-scale scientific survey of rural industry, similar to that 
carried out by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute in the 
early 1920's, then Mr. Williams will have fulfilled a very valuable 
duty. J. GERAINT JENKINS 





Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. Edited by T. Fitz- 
I simmons. Country ‘Survey Series. New Haven (Human 


Relations Area Files), 1997. 2 vols., pp. 681. Price $9.75 
This is a work of great interest and very consider- 
able value. Its object is to describe the dominant poli 

and economic aspects of Soviet society as it is today; it deals, in fact, 
with the whole Soviet Union and notjustthe BS.F.S.R.. (although the 
emphasis j is of course on the Puussian people). Such a task, compara~ 
tively straightforward in the case of most countrics, is of course 
exceedin SCI it ca oar eae eb aed, Set 
delicate ce between two ps of sources: Soviet 
documents, ex hypothesi official, an scons Nie defectors. There is 
no lack of material; its abundance (and contradictions) are embarras- 
sing. Many mistakes are likely, and checking them is virtually im- 
possible because objective truth in social matters is neither sought nor 
obtainable in the Soviet Union, But while I noticed certain small 

mistakes of fact, and might have emphases differently, no 
glaring unlikelihood caught my eye. The book is a notable and 





lhasdalle achievement. T. E. ARMSTRONG 
Die Unsterblichkeitslehre der Theologie: 
Rémische Grablampen. By |. J. Bachofen. Collected 

133 lp Pol. VIF. Basel and Shu | (Schwabe), 1958. 


Pp. $99, 75 pa ae 70 Suriss francs 

The collected works ofen are being published in ten vol- 
umes, and their content in ane and detail attest the immense 
erudition of this so German scholar. In the latter years of his 
life, Bachofen set before himself three great tasks: to provide an 
account of RLoman history, to trace out the evolution of the human 
family and society, and to study the *Symbolsprache’ of ancient 
sepulchral art. The present volume is an expression of this last 
interest, although Volume IV has also been devoted to a Versuch 
iiber die Grahersymbolik der Alten. Of the two studies contained in the 
volume under review, the first was originally published in 1867 in 
an edition limited to 40 copies; the account of Roman grave lamps 
was left incomplete when Bachofen died in 1887. A work on Or- 
phism written so long ago can, of course, have little more than an 
antiquarian interest today, in view of the material discovered since 
that time, especially the inscribed ae ee oe 
‘Villa dei misteri,’ and the work which has been subsequently d 
on the subject—it is significant that no discussion of the probh 
testimony of Pindar or Empedaocles ap in the index. Honweves, 
this study of the Orphic doctrine OF ionoetstty has its — 
because Bachofen was more concerned to interrogate the 
of vase paintings that than of li documents and his ability in 
comparative symbolism was considerable. Perhaps this brief notice 
may best end by quoting what is surely Bachofen's most notable 
conclusion in this connection: ‘Der Standpunkt der vulgiren Mytho- 
oath nicht derjenige der Grabdenkmialer, . . . Es ist der orphische 

ube, aus wicked die Masse funeriiren Monumente hervorgeht, 

aus welchem allein sie daher ihr Verstindnis schiipfen kann." 
5. G, F. BRANDON 
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ANCIENT EXAMPLES OF TREPHINING 
See the contribrtiont by DR. Brothwell to article 133. A, The Jericho shall, facial view with frontal tilted forward. B. The Cusco skell, top 
rien, C, The Laettish skull, pastor aspect, slightly fired fo right. DD, The Tarkhan sbvull, close—tepy iM tri planers hole <a 


CONTRIBUTIONS ON TREPANNING OR TREPHINATION 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES* 


by 


DR. K. P. OAKLEY, F.B.A., MISS WINIFRED M. A. BROOKE, A. ROGER AKESTER and 
D. R. BROTHWELL 


INTRODUCTION 

133 Trepanning, trephining or trephination has a 

JI long history. As far as we know it was first 
practised in Europe during neolithic times: occasionally by 
the Early Danubians (c. 3000 8.c,) and frequently by the 
“battle-axe’ people who constructed chambered tombs 
in the Seine-Oise-Marne area of France around 2,000 
B.C. So many skulls in their tombs have been trephined 
that it seems probable that the operation had some ritual 
significance; roundels of human skull bone have been found 
in carly prehistoric graves (fig. 1), suggesting that such objects 





FIG. 1. PERFORATED ROUNDELS OF HUMAN SKULL BONE FROM 
LATE NEOLITHIC GRAVES IN VALLEE DE PETIT-MORIN, MARNE 
After Peyrony. Scale about 4 actual size 
were treated as fetishes by prehistoric man. Hippocrates, 
on the other hand, describes he use of trephination in classi- 
cal times as a regular method of treating certain types of 
head wound. Among more primitive societies in recent 
time medicmemen have performed this operation both as a 
rational surgical cee and as a means of securing frag- 
ments of human skull—widely regarded as powerful 
fetish objects (Albert Schweitzer, On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest, 1934, p. $1). Trephination is occasionally 
performed in modern hospitals, a whereas the surgeon 
of today uses a steel trephine (or more commonly a circular 
saw driven by an electric motor), and is aided in his task 
by anesthetics and antiseptics, the medicineman manages to 
perform the same operation without such aids, sometimes 

using the crudest imaginable instruments (fig. 2c). 

Two accounts of trephination by medicinemen, one in 
South America, the other in North Africa, are reproduced 
below and serve as a colourful commentary on primitive 
surgery. 

T'woremarkableexamples ofancient trephination, involy- 
ing a high order of surgical skill, were recently investigated 
in the Anthropological Laboeator of the British Museum 
(Natural History), and are Jecciied here by Mr. D. R. 
Brothwell. The first (Plate Fa), a skull with four trephine 
holes, was discovered in 1958 by Dr. Kathleen Kenyon in 
a Bronze Age grave in Jericho (c, 2,000 n.c.); the second 
(Plate Fb), a skull trephined no less than seven times, was 
collected by the late Dr, Donald Stafford Matthews in 1956 

* With Plate F and four text figures 


from a Pre-Inca or Early Inca grave in the Cusco district 
of Peru (c. A.D. 1,000): all the trephine holes in this skull 
show signs of healing, indicating that the operation was 
successful and that the patient recovered on each occasion. 
In primitive trephination, the piece of bone removed 
from the braincase is usually oval or circular, but the method 
now preferred of removing a sie si piece by means 
of cross-cuts was already being employed in carly times, 
as the neatly trephined skull from an Iron Age burial pit 

at Lachish (c. 600 B.c.) serves to illustrate (Plate Fe}. 
KENNETH P. OAKLEY 


TREFHINING BY A MEDICINEMAN IN BOLIVIA, 1950 

In May, 1950, I stayed for a week or more at the Baptist 
Mission at Huatahata on Lake Titicaca in the Andes, 
There they had a capable trained nurse who had several 
clinics in villages further on; and during my stay she 
confided some of her troubles to me. We all became 
anxious over the outcome of one case. 

At the next village there was a fiesta while I was there. 
| took some photographs of the picturesque dances and 
costumes, but my camera was thrown down by a drunken 
man as it grew more rowdy. The Baptist Mission did not 
allow their converts to attend such fiestas, butone oung man 
disobeyed the rule and was hit on the head with a broken 
bottle, which did a fair amount of damage. On returnin 
home he was afraid to confess and ask the nurse to atten 
to his wounds, so he went to the local medicineman who 
opened a blood vessel on his temple as a remedy, and the 
man nearly bled to death. His relations were frightened 
and called the nurse who gave injections, stopped the bleed- 
ing and dressed the wounds. Either the following day or the 
one after, when she visited her patient she found that the 
medicimeman had removed her dressing and was telling 
the boy that the trouble was blood under the bone, and 
he should let him trepan his head, removing the bone and 
the blood beneath it. For some days the discussion went 
on, the nurse doing all she could to stop the man. (I left 
before the outcome was decided.) 

The nurse told me that when she first came to Huatahata 
two or three years earlier, the medicineman trepanned the 


head of another young man there and she saw him doin 
the operation. He first made both the patient and himself 
the common Bolivian drink, 
tion with a rusty nail and a stone (used | 
the piece of 
ti hole, 
to work 


drunk, no doubt on chicha, 
He did the op 






mmer). He did not put back 
bone he removed, but later on the skin healed over 
Although the patient recovered he was never able 
again. 
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different cures; this one went in for o ening veins and 
arteries and trepanning. He had opened he tueder vein to 
cure one patient of mumps! The Baptists had tried to get 
the police to stop the man as his practices were illegal, but 
they were afraid to take any action—possibly they believed 
in the man themselves. | was told elsewhere that some of 
the medicinemen are very good at setting bones. I met 
with one case of a man who broke his collarbone about 
100 miles from the nearest doctor and refused to take the 
journey for treatment. About six weeks later the same man 
escorted me on a mule to a place where | could reach a 
lorry, and he seemed to be using his hand and arm on the 
damaged side quite well. 
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The eople at Huatahata were mostly Aymara. I do not 
know a certain whether the medicineman who did the 
trepanning was Aymara, but I think that he was. There 
are Quechua around the end of Lake Titicaca, I believe: 
but the Aymara are usually in these highest villages and 
the Quechua lower down. Huatahata is at 13,000 feet. 
WINIFRED M. A. BROOKE 


TREPHINING BY A TIBU MEDICINEMAN IN 
TIBESTI, 1957 
During the Cambridge Tibesti Expedition, 1957, a party 
composed of members of Cambridge University and of the 
roth Armoured Division in Tripoli penetrated the region 





Fic. 2. TREPHINING IN TIBESTI 
A, The patient (a Tibu) who complained of headaches. n. Top of his head, showing oval trephining scar in the arca af bregnia; 
a second (circular) trephining sar further back is obsoired by hair (note also the camel fick). c. The ingtruments tised for 
frephining by the Tibu witch-doctor. p. The roundels of bone cut out of the patient's skull, with the epaulette in which they 
were carried. Scale: the circular fragment is about the size of a five=shilling piece. 
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of extinct volcanoes which rise abruptly from the flat 
wilderness of the Sahara desert, After leaving the great 
crater of Emi Koussi, the rim of which forms the highest 
peak in the Sahara (11,150 feet), our biologists spent two 
weeks in the village of Yibbi Bou, where we set up a 
clinic for the local people, the Tibu (which means ‘rock- 
people’ according to C, G. Seligman, Races of Africa, 1939 
ed., p. 150) and their camels. We came across a most 
remarkable case of trey hining while we were there. A Tibu, 
with two huge scarein his scalp (fig. 2a, b), had been operated 
on seven years previously. He carried in his pocket two 
battered sardine tins telescoped together to form a box in 
which he kept two fragments of his own skull. wra ped 
in an old epaulette (fig. 2d). These fragments Ketek the 
scars on his head perfectly. The ‘witch-doctor’ (said to be 
the only one in Tibesti) who had performed the operation 
was found to live three days’ march away. So we sent 
for him and to our delight he turned up. His name was 
Adlai. We were able to persuade him to carry out the 
same operation on a goat and we were able co film the 
entire proceedings. His instruments were amazing. The 

consisted of a penknife, four metal probes and a sixtisch 
iron nail sharpened to a chisel point (te 2c). In spite of these 
primitive instruments and complete lack of anzsthetic, 
Adlai’s operative technique was very good; the bone frag- 
ments from the human patient could not have been more 
cleanly cut, A. ROGER AKESTER 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF EARLY TREPHINING 

The literature concerning ancient trephining is now quite 
extensive, although there is still much to be learnt about 
frequencies, techniques, and reasons for this surgery. 
Occasionally, specimens appear in the museum which 
warrant special note, and two such cases are at present in the 
Anthropological Section of the British Muscum (Natural 
History). The first is from the Eastern Mediterranean area, 
where cases are quite rare; the second from Peru, notable 
tor the relatively high frequency. 


The Jericho Skull (Plate Fa), 

The specimen consists of cranium only, probably from a 
male individual. Degree of attrition on the molars suggests 
that he was a young adule, possibly 25+ years. There is 
little evidence of disease except possibly the beginning of 
caries on the lower right first molar and slight traces of 
periodontal disease. No pre-mortem injury was noted, 
except the trephine holes, which is the first example of a 
Bronze Age date from this area. 

On the frontal bone, and extending on to the right 
parietal in one case, are four trephined areas. Of these, the 
most anteriorly situated depression is some 34 millimetres 
in front of the bregma, In this and the other cases the 
excised fragment was removed during the operation. This 
injury scold appear to be practically healed and it is possible 
that the cutting tool only just penetrated the inner table 
of the skull, the hole being perhaps not more than 2 mm. 
in diameter. However, the external diameter of the de- 
pression was clearly larger than the other three, being 
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30 mm. as opposed to 20-2, 23-3 and 15-4 mm, The other 
three trephined areas were cut some time later. As in the 
first, the holes are circular, the outer diameter being much 
greater than the inner, but the general inclination of the 
sides of the depression is steeper than in the first hole. 
The surgeon would appear io have gone to some trouble 
to leave a certain amount of the inner table intact and in- 
deed it shelves off very gradually. The diplog (middle table) 
was cut only a little time before death and there were no 
signs of healing on any part of the cut surfaces in these three. 
Unlike the first depression, a considerable number of tool 
marks (re eee by numerous scratches) can be seen, 
Some of these marks were at right-angles with the marginal 
tangents which suggests that they resulted from last- 
minute trimming of the edges rather than marginal scraping. 
Taking into consideration the sloping away of the inner 
table and small size of these three holes, it seems possible 
that they may have resulted from a smgle drilled hole 
taken down as far as the inner table and finished off by 
means of a flint or obsidian scraper. Around the three 
smaller depressions is a halo of osteoporitic pitting, which 
shows that the individual did not die immediately after the 
operations. This pitting may be duc to osteitis and has 
been recently qicased’ by Stewart (1956). He considers 
that the borders of the osteitis correspond to the edges of 
the opening made in the scal; preparatory to trephining. 
However, it is. still debatable whether this osteitis is a 
chemical or a septic phenomenon. The fact that it surrounds 
all three is perhaps evidence that they resulted from bur 
one sitting with the local witch-doctor. 

It is interesting to note that unlike the two definite 
cases of trephining from the tombs at Lachish (Risdon, 
1939), these were not quadrilateral but circular. In this 


characteristic the Jericho form is similar to that found in 


a European skulls; the Lachish specimens (Plate Fe) are 
much more similar to a type of ine found in Peru, 
They would also appear to | | 


similar to a case of trephining 
from Tarkhan (Number F. 141) probably of early A rast 
age (Plate Fd). This specimen, now at the Duckworth 
Laboratory, Cambridge, displays a hole at about the middle 
of the left parietal, and although healing has commenced, 
there is ‘Ml evideuss that the inner table sloped away 
gradually as in the Jericho specimen (see fig. i) In size 
also it is similar, having a maximum diameter of about 23 
mim. Surprismely enough, this seems to be a clear case of an 
operation undertaken for medical rather than ritual pur- 
poses, for vere is definite evidence of mastoid inflam- 
mation, with a perforation through to the external audito 
meatus. Perha i ericho o ; see | 
for they could hardly have 
obtain roundels, | 


The Cusco Skull (Plate Fb), 7 

The skull consists of a cranium (BMNH.1956.10.10.1) 
without the lower jaw. From the dental attrition and degre- 
of suture closure it seems likely that the individual was a 
middle-aged adult, and other features suggest that the 
person was a male. In the remaining right half of the salate, 
only two teeth were present at death, one at least having a 


rations were also remedial, 
en undertaken in order to 
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Fic. 3. DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF TREPHINE HOLES IN 
JERICHO SKULL 
Drawing by R. Powers 


cervical caries cavity. The other six had probably been lost 
through severe periodontal disease, although abscesses at 
3 2 suggest that other factors may have been involved. 
The vault displays no less than seven trephined areas, 
two pairs being partially joined. Parry (1928) motes an 
Inca skull with five separate holes, but | have so far not 
been able to find a case reported in the literature with 
seven. All the openings are spherical, with the internal 
diameters less than the external. All show a similar degree 
of healing particularly as regards the diploic tissue. When 
a hole cut a suture, it was interesting to find that hardly any 
obliteration of the suture had occurred, although from the 
state of repair there had clearly been ample time for it to 
do so. The sutural tissues would thus appear to have re- 
mained independent even at the points of incision. Only 
faint traces of tool marks were left, and no idea as to the 
technique used could be obtained from them. The trephined 
holes (fig. 4) may be described scparately as follows: 


(1) A pertoration on the left part of the frontal and just cutting 
the coronal suture above pterion. Maximum internal diameter: 
43°} mm. 

(2) Situated on the frontal some 10 mm. from bregma and 
nearly in mid line. Maximum internal diameter: 36-6 mm. 

(3) On the right side of the vault and cutting the coronal 
suture. The incision is slightly more ragged than the others, 
Maximum internal diameter: 23-3 mm. 

(4) Adjoining (3) and opening at one end on to it. Mainly 
situated on the right parietal, Maximum internal diameter: 
34°7 mum, . 

(s) The opening is one or two millimetres from bregma, 
with roughly equal proportions on both sides of the sagittal 
suture. Maximum internal diameter: 40-4 mm, 

(6) Perforation towards the centre of the left parietal. More 
diploic tissue would appear to have been exposed in this and 
(7) than the others, and the cutting gradicnt is less steep. 
Maximum internal diameter: 31-0 mm. 

(7) Adjoining (6) but situated closer to the squamus part of the 


FIG. 4. DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF TREPHINE HOLES IN 
CUSCO SKULL 
Drawing by R. Powrers 


cemporal. The cut surface is a litle more irregular than in (6). 
The two openings are separate at their internal margins but 
externally their margins overlap. Maximum intcrnal diameter: 
260 mum. 


There were no signs of inflammation on the endocranial 
aspect of the vault, and very little externally, except for 
extremely slight osteoporosis, Although there is no clear 
evidence that the seven openings were not produced at 
one sitting, the degree of healing Feing fairly homogencous 
throughout, it is nevertheless inconceivable that they were 
all cut at one and the same time. Clearly, the surgeon was 
an expert, for with each opening he ran considerable risk 
of either lacerating the meningeal vessels, producing fatal 
hemorrhage, or cutting into the dura and underlying 
brain tissue. We may speculate as to whether a circular 
tourniquet (Grafia et al., 1954) was used to reduce scalp 
hemorrhage during the operation. Lastly, one wonders 
whether the apparent poor oral health had not in some 
way been connected with these operations. 

DON R. BROTHWELL 
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A NOTE ON VISUAL NON-LITERARY METHODS OF 
COMMUNICATION AMONG THE MURUTS OF 
NORTH BORNEO* 


by 


IVAN POLUNIN, D.M., M.A., B.Sc. 
Departent of Social Medicine and Public Health, University of Malaya, Singapore 


3 4 Illiterate peoples have various Ways of com- 
J municating with each other from a distance, 
using visual methods which do not involve writing. 
They may use drawings, message sticks or other signs. 
In the interior of North Borneo the most notable of ace 
means of communication is an announcement stick on 
which certain types of information are conveyed by fixing 
various objects to the stick. 

Many such announcement sticks were seen in the region 
around Dalit in the Interior Residency of North Borneo, at 
about Lat. 5° s' N, Long, 116° 10’ E. Dalit is the important 
centre of the territory of the Peluan or Dalit Muruts, who 
are one of the principal ethnic divisions of the Muruts of 
North Borneo. The Muruts are the pagan peoples who 
inhabit the major part of the Interior Residency of North 
Borneo, and adjacent parts of Indonesian territory. They 
are illiterate, and although there has been some develop- 
ment of schools recently, the latest census figures (Jones, 
1953) showed that literacy among the Muruts was still 
under four per cent. | 

The study of such visual means of communication may 
throw light upon the Murut system of values. It might be 
expected that these people sould take the trouble to convey 
only the more important sorts of information to one another 
by this method. However, as the Murut announces his 
identity and places his message in the most public places, 
it follows that all such messages are public announcements. 
Study of a few sticks suggests that only certain types of 
information can be spread in this way. 

Announcement signs are set up beside the major paths. 
There was quite a forest of these sticks where the paths 
from Tenom, Keningau and Pohun Batu joined. Similar 
but simpler sticks were noticed on the path berween Kema- 
bong and Tomani in the territory of the Semambu 
Muruts. (At about 4° 55’ N., 115° 55° E.) | 

One of these announcements, which was scen in July, 
1954, about halfa mile south of Dalit, will first be described 
Two sticks were seen, both about 5 feet long, and their 
centre parts are shown in fig. 1. They were stuck into the 
ground at the side of the path. There were a few leaves still 
remaining at the top of the stick which by their withering 
indicated the approximate age of the message. Various 
objects were fixed crosswise on the stick by wedging the 
object into the space made by an oblique downward cut 
into the stick, 

Underneath the crowning leaves of the left-hand? stick 
(1 in fig. 1) was a twig bent to an inverted V shape (2) 
which is the sign for a pig, The bark had been net on 

* Hh feo text figures 
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the outer parts of the limbs of the V. This peeled part 
showed the length of the tusks; and the breadth of the 
unpecled part of the V, which was about one handspan, 
indicated the breadth of the body. From the shortness of 
the tusks relative to the body, it was clear that the pig was 
a female. 

Underneath the animal sign was the name sign of the 
maker (3). These signs are called tatanda by the Dalit 
People, who also used the word tanda which in Malay 
means a sign or mark. The name sign consisted of a hori- 


zontal twig about five inches long. The left-hand end was 
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Fic. 1. MURUT ANNOUNCEMENT STICKS 


These are the centre parts of announcement sticks describing the shooting 
af a wild pig, the offering of the meat to athers and its acceptance. 


cut obliquely and in the left-hand side four shallow notches 
were cut, indicating that the person was a male. A female 
would have three notches. The right-hand side of the 
twig was the same length as the left-hand side, indicating 
adulthood. For a child the right-hand side would have 
been about half the length of the left-hand side. It was 
known to my companions that the man was Usok the 
son of Katok, who lived two or three days’ walk to the 
south. As was usual he had taken over his father’s name 
sign when his father died. As all sons take over the name 
sign of their father, it would not be possible to distinguish 
between two brothers who were both adults or both chil- 
dren. The notched end of the name sign pointed in the 
direction the man had gone. 
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Undermeath the name sign was a horizontal twig with 
several twiglets (4). The long branched part pointed to the 
right and this showed that there was some meat nearby that 
anyone could take. If the branched end had lain to the 
left it would have meant that the meat had all been taken 
either by the huntsman or by the people who were invited 
to take it. The person who finishes the meat must change the 
stick over. Below this twig was (5), a dead leaf rolled up 
cigar-wise, It represented a shotgun cartridge and showed 
that a shotgun was used to kill he pig. If it had only been 
wounded, a green leaf would have been used. | 

The message stick was bent over to point towards the 

ork, which was in the undergrowth about 40 feet away, 
ulig of out of reach of dogs. | 

Beside the stick (1) was another smaller stick (6) made by a 
man who took meat. This stick had leaves on top and the 
name sign of the person, apparently a child, who had 
taken the meat (7). Below this was a forked twig (8) which 
showed that the taker had taken only some of the meat. 
If he had taken all the meat he would have had to turn the 
twig around, The inclination of the stick (6) shows the 
direction in which he had gone. 

To examine the efficiency of this method asa means of 
public communication it is worth considering the effort 
involved in putting the information on the sticks mto 
written English, It might be written as follows: 

I, one of the adult sons of Usok, have shot and killed a female 
pig of such-and-such size with tusks two inches long, using a 
shotgun, It was shot about such-and-such a time ago, and | 
have since gone in the direction of Malaing. There is some of the 
meat left over there for those of you who wish to take it, 

L, the son of so-and-so, was here about such-and-such a time 
ago, and | took some but not all of the meat, and have moved 
along the path to Dalit. 


It would take about the same time for a literate man to 
write the same statements as for a Murut to cut them in 
signs. The raw materials are always at hand in the jungle 
and everyone carries a knife. The message is semi- 
permanent, and may persist for several months. 

The range of ideas which can be conveyed by this method 
is very limited. In terms of language ie announcements 
consist of a series of nouns strung together. Actions are 
not expressed separately, but are smphed by the context 
in which certain of the noun objects are arranged. Direction 
and time are also expressed, direction by the spatial 
arrangement of objects, and time by the use of a very 
rough time-indicator, 

Whereas it may be possible to communicate using a 
large number of nouns such as the names of people, the 
possibility of conveying other parts of speech is limited, 
and prevents this method from having a wide application. 
The signs usually referred to hunting or to the material 
aspects of ceremonial life. These two subjects are very 
important to the Muruts, and occupy a great deal of their 
thoughts, being common subjects for conversation, 

A few miles south of the message stick was a recent 
grave. Around it were representations in model form of 
all the wealth that the deceased had ever possessed. There 


were models of 15 large Chinese jars, 16 gongs,) one 
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spear, one blowpipe, five headhunting knives and one 
staff or walking suck. When I expressed surprise at this 
great wealth, it was explained that the deceased had three 
married daughters and one son, and had recetved much 
of the wealth as brideprice, 

Moncy for use as currency is a recent introduction to the 
Muruts, and is carned and spent at infrequent intervals. 
Wealth ts accumulated in a more static form, chiefly as 
great Chinese jars used for fermenting beer, and brass 
gongs. This wealth, called rapu or dapu (Landgraf, 1956), is 
used to satisfy social needs, and changes hands especially 
at marriages, Cash is used mainly to buy goods, such as 
salt, cloth, kerosine and utensils on occasional visits to the 
distant shops. It would seem that representation of an 
object at a grave is an indication that it has a certain signifi- 
cance as wealth of social importance. It was, mentioned, 
tor instance, that no signs would be made for dogs, fowls, 
pigs or ordinary working knives, while buffaloes, horses 
and cattle would be so i cowinlcal 

Similar collections of jar and gong signs were seen 
several times by the wayside and indicated the numbers of 
jars and gongs used at feasts, 

Common and important types of signs are used to warn 
people of taboos in force, or diverts traps nearby, Such 


a taboo sign is shown in fig. 2, and was used to keep out- 





o 2 
Approximate Scale 


4 inches 


Fic. 2, SIGN BLOCKING ACCESS TO A HOUSE AFTER A DEATH 


siders away from a house where a death had recent 
occurred. The path was barred. by a cross stick (A), about 
four feet from the ground. From (A) hung a piece of 
rattan (B) which ended in a loop, indicating the sex of the 
deceased. Tied to an upright stick (C) was a length of 
knotted rattan (D). The ten knots showed that the taboo 
would remain in force for ten days, after which the sign 
would be taken away, and a feast, with drinking, dancing 
and cockfighting would be held. Similar knotted rattan 
cords are used by Muruts for measuring time, When an 
agreement is made to meet at a future date, a rattan is 
prepared showing the number of intervening days, and 
one knot is untied cach day, When the last knot is untied 
the day agreed upon has been reached. This method is also 
used by Government Officers (Copeland, 193 §)- 

It was surprising to find that the Muruts were adept at 
conveying messages by dumb show, and they frequently 
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used this method of communication with dumb or feeble- 
minded people, of whom there were many. This dumb 
show did not seem to be a formal, consciously learned 
method of communication. It was casy for a non-Murut 
to understand, and the Murut's facility was probably 
acquired by practice. 


Sammary 


Peluan Muruts communicate with one another by announcement 
sticks which are set up in public places. Their meaning is conveyed 
by direct representation of various objects, and may be qualified by 
modifications of the objects. The announcements often refer to 
ceremonial life and to hunting, and are understood by everybody. 

The messages are quickly and casily constructed out of readily 
available utensils, and are fairly long-lasting, but the range of ideas 
that can be communicated is limited. 
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Notes 

‘These observations were made during a study of Murut 
Depopulation made at the request and with the help of the North 
Borneo Government. 

* The sidedness was described according to the hands of the ob- 
server when standing on the path and looking towards the message. 

1A wooden model gong is difficult to make, so models of the 
gong beaters were made. 
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Recent Excavations at Old Oyo and Ife, Nigeria. By Frank 
| 35 Willett, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria. Sum- 


mary of a communication to the Institute, 4 March, 1958 

During the dry season of 1956-57, the University of 
Manchester granted me special leave to directa small archxological 
expedition to Old Oyo and Ife on behalf of the Nigerian Antiquities 
service and the Yoruba Historical Research Scheme. The primary 
purpose was to assess the archaeological importance of Old Oyo. 
This: site lies go miles north-north-west of [lorin and has been 
deserted since 1837. le covers an area of at least 20 square miles, 
and 1s overgrown with orchard bush savanna, which handicapped 
ground survey. 

The city appears to have been defended by three concentric 
banks and ditches, and to have housed a substantial population. 
The sites of the palace, the house of the Aremo (the eldest son 
of the Alafin or king), the Alafin’s market and many compounds 
can still be identified, There are houseposts still visible on the 
site of the palace and fragments of mud wall up to four feet high 
survive in some places. The town encloses an are of rocky 
granite hills at the base of which, according to Clapperton,? the 
occupation was concentrated, Rainwater rushing off the hills 
has eroded the surface soil nearby, leaving extensive deposits of 
broken pottery lying on the surface. In many places 
outcrops of granite have been utilized as communal grinding 
asin a small amount of excavation was carried out, intended 
in part to assess the technical problems of excavation on a dwelling 
site, since hardly any such sites had been excavated in Nigeria, 
The expedition camped in caves at first, and it was felt that the 
earliest settlers on the site would probably have done the same. 
Excavation in one of the caves showed an accumulation of Yoruba 
pottery and other debris up to three feet thick, overlying a late- 
stone-age occupation deposit consisting of quartz microliths of 
the type previously excavated at Rop Cave? in Northern Nigeria 
and Bosumpra Cave} in Ghana, 

A large quantity of pottery from other dwelling sites at Old 
Oyo as well as from the cave was taken to the Ife Museum for 
study in conjunction with a similar amount of material from Ife 
obtained by Mr. Bernard Fagg in 1953.4 The study revealed thar 
none of the excavated pottery from Old Oyo was earlier than 
1§00 since maize impressions occurred at all levels, though the 


site might have been founded before, the earlier Yoruba deposits 
being as yet undiscovered. The pottery is superior in quality of 
paste and in decoration to anything produced in Yorubaland today, 
ioe it is clearly ancestral to the present-day Torin pottery, the 
good quality of which is indicated by the wide area over which it 
can be bought. Many potters from Old Oyo settled in Torin after 
the city collapsed ; the same maker's marks are found in modern 
llorin pottery as on pottery excavated at Old Oyo. 

The Old Oyo pottery is quite different from that made in 
Ife in ancient times, although Oyo is supposed to have been 
founded from Ife. Perhaps ory a ruling group moved north, 
and the pottery tradition at Old Oyo ip be pre-Yoruba. At 
any rate the c eristic Yoruba lidded cooking pot, ishasun, 
was not used in Ife until very recently, whereas related forms can 
be seen in use among non-Yoruba people to the north of Old 
Oyo, Whether the alenes was an Old Oyo invention or an in- 
heritance from a yet older tradition remains to be discovered. 

During the dry season of 1957-58 I was again granted leave to 
excavate at [fe for the Nigerian Antiquities Service. In November, 
1957, workmen levelling the ground for a store for the Ife 
Cooperative Union found seven bronze objects,7 only one of 
which is similar to any of the previously known bronzes from 
Ife. This is the full-length figure of an Oni (or king) of Ife, 18} 
inches high, which is similar in many respects to the half-length 
figure found in 1939 in Wunmonije Compound. It appears to 
have lain in a pot resting on a pavement of bik pottery about 
18 inches below the ground surface. With it were two ovoid 
maceheads cach with a pair of human heads gagged with rope. 
Nearby were found a pair of staffs cach ¢ | with a human 
head, one of them gagged; a curious ritual vessel in the form of a 
royal figure coiled round a pot on a circular stool, the handle of 
which is supported on a rectangular stool; and a single casting 
representing an Ont and his queen, wearing full regalia, standis 
arm in arm with the man’s left leg coiled round his wife's right. 
This is a very fine casting, the heads being only 1/16 inch thick, 
but unfortunately the labourer who discovered it strack off both 
heads with his pick, shattering the face of the male figure 
irrecoverably, 

These objects were found at Im Yemoo on the edge of the 
town close to the Ilesha Road and just inside the nineteenth- 
century town wall. The foundation trenches for the store revealed 
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a number of potsherd pavements at a depth of about 18 inches. 
An undamaged one was excavated, 31 feet by 12 feet, much 
larger than any previously excavated (which have mostly been 
Srognentary and this has been preserved. These pavements 
afford valuable stratigraphical Sidind since they seal in the 
lower levels most effectively. 

Exploratory well-shafting revealed that the area of archaeological 
Interest was about 60 acres, too much to excavate im a short 
season, so work was concentrated on the most threatened parts 
of the site. An important shrine, already partly destroyed, pro- 
duced parts of seven terra-cotta figures, about three-quarters of 
life size, representing Onis in ms and their attendants. Four 
heads were excavated, two of them complete, and all of them as 
sensitive as the best Ife terra-cortas. They lay among worn-out 
peauine stones on a potsherd pavement, and had evidently been 

roken by the collapsing walls of the compound in which they 
stood. With them was a pot with a bronze bracelet round its 
neck and 260 beads inside, and a crucible tor making glass contain- 
ing 1,850 beads, both of stone and of glass. These are perhaps 
part of the regalia of an Oni. 

A smaller shrine on the other side of the esha Road produced 
a small terra-cotta head in a truly Yoruba style, with a rope gag 
like five of the heads on the new bronzes. With it were found 


parts of a ritual pot showing in relief a gagged head lying beside 
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a decapitated male corpse. The gagged heads presumably therefore 
represent sacrificial victims. T a heed helps to demonstrate the 


continuity of tradition between the ancient [fe and the modern 
Yoruba styles. Moreover the new bronzes show markedly 
African proportions, and make untenable the hypothesis of a 
European artist working at Ife. Much work remains to be done 
in studying the history of the art of Ife, and Ita Yemoo is likely 
to afford considerable help with some of the problems, sibhoaeh 
the art objects appear to be in secondary associations. 


Notes 

‘Hugh Clapperton, fowrmal of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa... , London, 1829, p. $8. 

2 Proc. Prehist. Soc., Vol. X (1944), p. G8. 

3 fbid., p. 1. 

4 Federation of Nigeria: Annual Report of the Antiquities Service for 
the Year 1957-s4, Lagos, 1946, p. 14. 

§ Related pottery is, however, found m Modakeke, the section 
of Ife which was settled by Oyos after the collapse of Old Oyo, 

* A small excavation in the Ore Grove at Ife, conducted during 
this season, 1996—§7, was published in MAN, 1998, 187. 

7 Hlustrated before cleaning in Max, 1948, Plate A. 

® Whwstrated in Leon Underwood, Bronzes of West Africa, 1949, 
Plate XX. 

9 One of them is illustrated in Mas, 1945, Plate K. 


SHORTER NOTE 


African Pleistocene Pluvials. By Dr. Oliver Davies, University 


College of Ghana 

136 In a recent note! I tried to show that in most 
: parts of Africa only three major pluvials and two 
interpluvials can be distinguished, a sequence which cannot be 
made to fit the European glaciations; in particular, the long warm 
Second Interglacial can hardly be identified in Africa. Wayland 
replicd? that in East Africa a third interpluvial is well marked, 
dividing the Second Pluvial (Kamasian plus Kanjeran) into two. 
It is possible that a region with local glaciations may have followed 
more closely the European pattern, while the rest of Africa was 
affected not only by events in Europe but by winds and ocean 

currents and by climatic changes in Antarctica. 

Furthermore, evidence is accumulating that the First African 
Pluvial and se aN did not correspond in time with the 
First European Glaciation and Interglacial. The Giinz Glaciation 
cannot, under present reckoning, have started much before halt- 
way through the Bctstoceae, while the Kageran Pluvial may well 
be much earlier, even Early Villafranchian. The Giinz-Mindel 
Interglacial is usually associated with Early Abbevillian,) while 
pre-Chellian pebble tools still occur at the base of the deposits of 
the Second Pluvial (Kamasian [) in Oued Saoura (north-west 
Sahara), and the Chellian or Early Acheulian appears at the 
beginning of the Second Pluvial Il (Kamasian I or Kanjeran).4 

A site in Transvolta which I recently discovered contains nearly 
the whole pleistocene sequence; it confirms evidence from other 

arts of West Africa that no true interpluvial divides the Second 
franaddant Pluvial into two. It is the Dayi valley at Angeta.$ 
The upper slope (from 60 to over too ft. above river) contams 
scattered pebbles in laterite, and represents probably the Kageran 
valley. About 60 feet above river is a concentration of pebbles, 
apparently marking the terrace of the First Interpluvial. No 
artifacts were found in this gravel; but in a corresponding gravel 
at Yapei there are very rolled primitive pebble tools (Kafuan rather 
than Oldowan). From this gravel an even slope, capped with 
block laterite containing scattered pebbles, descends to a deep 
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gravel at 30 feet. Near its surface is unrolled Sangoan; in it are 
many slightly rolled pieces of a culrure which might best be 
described as pre-Chellian with strong Chellian influence, and a 
little heavily rolled Acheulian, The gravel muse therefore belon, 
to the Second Interpluvial (Kamasian-Gamblian), a phase whi 
is well represented in West Africa. 

The Chellian-like pieces were derived from just below the 
higher gravel, where several were found ‘roiled There are 
many simple pebble tools, along with small picks of Chellian 
rYPE and stone balls. The latter have been found probably below 
Chellian tools at Ain Hanech in Algeria® and in a beach ar 
$$ metres at Tarit near Casablanca.7 The Biorscesn beaches may 
have been antedated, and it is doubeful if true Oldowan material 
occurs as low as Sidi Abderrahman (14-18 metres); but Tarit can 
well be Oldowan (Beach fl of the African sequence), and Kafuan 
tools have been found at a higher level in what is probably 
Beach I, where they should belong.® 

The Chellian-like material at Angeta must have been sealed in 
laterite, and only slightly abraded when derived into the Second 
Interpluvial gravel. The heavily rolled Acheulian will have lain 
above the laterite, exposed to weathering and the first material 
to be derived into the lower gravel as the Kamasian Pluvial drew 
to a close. Thus the Kamasian, here as at Oued Saoura, seems to 
be marked by slight climatic oscillations, insufficient to form a 
separate terrace like a true interpluvial: 


A Advancing pluvial, causing crosion of valley bottom unpro- 
tected by vegetation, Chellian, | 

B (Probably heavy vegetation and gallery forest, stabilizing con- 
ditions.) This phase docs not appear on the section. 

C Slightly drier conditions, producing lateritization of slopes. 

D Perhaps wetter conditions, inhibiting laterization and abrading 
Acheulian tools on the surface. 

E Declining Plovial, with deposition of lower gravel. 

F Dry. Erosion of laterite on slopes and derivation of Chellian 
into the lower gravel. 

G Sangoan tools on the lower gravel. 
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Notes 

' Nature, Vol, CLA XVIII (1956), p. 797. 

? Nature, Vol. CLAXIX (1947), p. 328. 

3 Zeuner expresses this view in Dating the Past on West European 
evidence, The finds in Beaches {1 and [I in South Africa, of which 
the former should correspond to the First European Interglacial and 
the latter to the Second, suggest that che Chelle-Acheul did not 
develop before the Second European Glaciation (Mindel): see 
S. Afr. Arch. Soc. Bull., Vol. VI (1951), p. 107. ‘ 
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4Alimen, C.R. Académie des Sciences, Vol. CCXLIUL, No. 16, 
p. 2023. 

'G 90° o6° WN, o° 18" ¢4" E. 

* Arambourg, C.R. Académie des Sciences, Vol. CCX XIX (1949), 
p. 64. 

T Biberson, ihid,, Vol. CCXLII, No, 17, p. 1227. 

* See Umbilatuzane, 3. Afr. Arch, Soc. Bull,, Vol, DX (1954), p. 60; 
Alexander Bay, S. Afr. J. Sa., Vol. LI (19$4-5), p. 277. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bronze Age Technology. Cf, Man, 1958, 13, 99, 64, 173 
137 Sit,—Absence abroad has prevented me from inter- 


venung in this correspondence before. 

Te one who is not a metal-worker, Mr. Underwood 
scems to have made a strong case for the we of bronze moulds 
for making wax models, although his cavalier treatment of Mr. 
Hodges’s objections docs nothing to prejudice me in his favour 
(see Man, 1948, 173). Having examined about 200 socketed axes 
in this Museum and found casting scams on the whole lot, | feel 
that Mr. Hodges’s observation No. 5 needs answering. 

There is an object which may have some bearing on the matter 
in this Muscum. It is a two-piece bronze socketed axe mould very 
similar to that shown in Man, February, 1958, Plate Ch, [Its 
museum number is 1905.6 and it was found in Cambridge. It has 
in it the remains of what appears to be a casting of an axe, but the 
Research Laboratory for Archxology and the History of Art at 
Oxtord kindly analysed this for us and found it to be nearly pure 
lead. Its thickness is about 3 millimetres, which falls within the range 
of variation of the bronze axes in the Museum. It has broken along 
the jumetion of the two halves of the mould, and the lead has 
failed to run more than a very short distance into the loop mould. 
A considerable proportion of one half of the object survives but 
only a small part of the other. 

In short it is an attempt, possibly abortive, to make a lead model 
of a socketed axe. I believe that parallels exist but [ have no details 
of them at this time, | now ask Mr, Underwood what he thinks of 
the possibility of using lead instead of wax as a medium for making 
axes by a “plomb perdu’ method ? 

G. H. 5. BUSHNELL 
Note 

' The Hon. Editor of Man regrets that the enclosure of this 
letter in an inappropriate envelope, by a clerical error at the time 
of its receipt last October, has resulted in some five months’ 
additional delay in publication.—En, 


The Function of the Handaxe. Cf, May, 1940, 61 
138 Si,—Dr. Posnansky makes the following unjusti- 


fable assumptions im his article “Some Functional 
Considerations on the Handaxe’: 

(1) That generalizations can be made about ‘the handaxe." It is 
surely ludicrous to assume anything approaching functional identity 
between a Middle Acheulian S+twist ovate and an Abbevillian 
specimen. 

(2) That ‘the handaxe " is * some form of unhafted all-purpose 
tool.’ Although Abbevillian handaxes are probably impossible to 
haft, many examples from the Middle Acheulian onwards could 
casily have been hafted. 

(3) ‘The often rounded nature of the point and its unbattered 
condition mm used but unrolled implements’ may indicate not that 
the point was not the most important feature but that the rounded 
point was needed to cut mo fairly soft materials, jointing meat, 
etc. The fact that handaxes are trimmed round both sides and the 
point indicates that both point and cutting edges were required, 
Importance and maximum wear do not necessarily correspond. 

(4) Sarasin’s disproof of any preponderant righthandedness has 
little if any validity, as must be since his method bears no relation 
to the function of the tools. The earlier works cited are of even 
more dubious worth though of impressive antiquity. 


Tor 


Even granted these assumptions it is probable that the asymumet 
is in many cases caused by the handaxe being made on a smenrack 
flake as the cross-section m his fig. 1 (below) would suggest. A sub- 
jective division into those ‘easier to use" in one hand or the other 

rompts the question: use for what purpose ? The handaxe which he 
labels Lerr would be more easily used in the right hand for scraping 
in towards the person and again for cutting a piece off a log, the 
fixed portion of which was to the right of the woodcurter. 

The statistics offered do show a certain agreement, but it is not 
noted whether the observers were right-handed or left-handed: 
surely such a division could be properly made only by an 
ambidextrous observer. 
Trinity College, Cambridge NICHOLAS DAVID 


Phallic Rites. Cy. J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LAXXWIII, Part 2, 


p. 161 
Sm,—There is one pa hin Dr, Leach’s interesting 

139 Curl Bequest Prize Essay #5 Magical Hair which calle 
for explanation, He says that ‘if matters of libidinouws import are 
brought into the open in the context of everyday life, there is 
danger to Society. But in the context of religious ritual, where 
everything is formalized according to set expectations, the aggre: 
sive implications of symbolic action are under control. Phallicism 
in ritual is thus a form of cathartic prophylaxis." 

Phallic rites are commonly regarded as intended to promote 
fertilicy, but it seems that in Dr. Leach's opinion this view is er- 
roncous, and that they are really psychiatric devices for preventing 
breaches of the peace, If so, it is not clear in what sense the term 
‘religious’ can be applied to them. 


Cisk, Monmouthshire RAGLAN 


A Negro Community in Yugoslavia. Cy. Man, 1958, 231 
I 4 O Sin,—Miay | add a personal reminiscence to Dr. Alex- 


ander Lopashich’s interesting and important article 2 
When travelling through the Hercegovina and 
Bosnia, studying folklore and folk dress in various parts of the 
country in mit, | naturally paid a visit to Mostar, the ancient 
capital of the Hercegovina, one of the most picturesque towns of 
Europe, with the famous bridge across the green Narenta river and 
with its white mosques roofed with silver-grey sheets of lead, The 
largest was the celebrated Husrevy Beg mosque, with a shady little 
yard at the front surrounding the well, where pilgrims and other 

worshippers would rest Sheers Fas the ritual lavations, On mm: 
first visit, | noticed a co figure seated on one of the benches: 
it was a Negro, dressed in a blue gown, wearing the green turban 
of a haji and holding a staff in his hands, He was of a striking, very 
dark complexion and gave me the impression of a full-blooded 
Negro. When | expressed surprise at the he presence of an African 
in the Hercegovina, my guide explained that he was Pp ily 
a pilgrim from Turkey or from overseas visiting the famous 
mosque. In fact a few days carlicr, travelling | h the Popovo- 
per (then a green valley, whereas during the season It is a 

ke), [had seen a cavalcade of about 12 riders, one of them carryin 
a green standard, evidently pilgrims. Now, after having reat 
Dr. Lopashich’s paper, | am wondering whether the Negro whom 
I saw at Mostar was a member of the Yugotlavian Negro 
community after all. LEONHARD ADIN 
University of Melbourne, Australia 
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Man in the Primitive World. By FE. Adamson Hochel. 2nd edn. 
| 4] New York and London tMeGraw-Fii), 1988. Pp. avi, 


678. Price £2 125. 6d. 

The first edition of Mon in the Primitive World 
appeared in 1949, an admirable general introduction to anthropo- 
logy, and this second edition brings it up to date in the light of 
the discoveries and new approaches of the past decade and of 
previous work unpublished owing to Hitler's war. The five parts 
into which the first edition was divided are now recast in four: the 
part dealing with prehistory has been rewritten, and the two parts 
on Primitive Society and on Society and Culture are combined as 
"Part Four: Primitive Culture, which occupics 470 out of the book"s 
678 pages, and is divided into eight sub-heads, a chapter on‘ Language 
and Culture’ having been added; there has likewise been an 
increase in the number of illustrations. It goes without saying that 
the excellent standard of the first edition has been maintained. 

In a work of this scope by a single author some omissions, over- 
simplifications, and even errors are naturally inevitable. Thus a 
“barrow” (p. 103) docs not necessarily contain a ‘dolmen,' and is 
simply a synonym of tumlus; the domestic animals of primitive 
man (p. 19%) may not have included the cat in Europe or Africa (if 
the earlier Egyptians do not qualify as primitive), but pre-Columbian 
America seems to have had domesticated cats; the Padaung women 
who extend their necks to the separation of the cervical vertebra: by 
means of ringed brass collars may live in Burma, but they are not 
Burmese; filial inheritance of wives (p. 298) is also practised in 
South-East Asia; “So help me red is not a conditional curse 

- #81) but a recognition of the difficulry of telling the truth, the 
is truth, and nothing but the ah whi ant Conscientious 
petson who has had to testify in a complicated case will well 
appreciate; witches are by no means non-material beings (p. $28), 
whatever one may think of their activities: it may be that there are 
instances of the junior levirate in which, as the i sav, a married 
man “extending the sexual favors of his wife to an unmarried 
brother” expects reciprocity after that brother's marriage, but that 
is certainly not so in South-East Asia, where the younger brother's 
wife, and widow, is nearly always tabu to the der: it is unsafe to 
dogmatize as to the priority of dry rice cultivation over wet 
(p. 192), as it may very well be that the former is derived from the 
latter; and so forth. . 

Chapter 30 is an excellent condensation on Animism, Mana, and 
the Supernatural, but it is a piry that room could not have been 
found tor a notice of the theory of life-matter as a finite and trans- 
ferable substance on which the whole head-hunting cult is based, as 
well as fertiliry cults and human sacrifice the world over, Again 
when dealing with incest the coonomic and dynastic motives for 
royal incest are not mentioned, nor Lord Raglan’s ingenious theary 
of its punishment as a completion of ritual, So too, in the short but 
excellent chapter on housing, a reference might be added to the 
apparent development of the village street from the partitioned 
long house as observed by d'Albertis in New Guinea and Peal in 
Assam. Sometimes the need for compression has led to serious 
obscurity as in the remarks (p. 127) on the Rh and rh genes. 

There are a few slips and misprints which might be corrected in 
the next edition: © for ¥ in the figure on p. 128; ‘wife’ for 
‘daughter’ in the last line of p. 361; and the orangutan's skeleton 
on p. 42 still retains the nwo right feet which it wore in the first 
edition, There are also one or two mistakes which definitely cry for 
correction; the British never took any census of Tibet (p. 327); and 
the statement by direct implication (pp. 611, 612) that, among other 
ninetecnth-century cultural evolutionists, Tylor, Westermarck, and, 
mirabile dictu, Haddon ‘hardly bothered themselves to raise a finger 
to add to factual knowledge by means of field studies," is outrageous. 
The ee operon to the Tors Seraits which set a model for 
subsequent fickiwork preceded the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
which Boas organized. ; i 

Finally one must record a protest against Professor Hocbel’s new 


iter) 


word for ‘bride-price." ‘Progeny price,’ cuphony apart, is every bit 
at inaccurate 2s * icin Ne bt such payments do in many 
cases COMP ¢ for the loss of the woman as progenitor and are $0 
intended, but they are by no means always refunded if the bride 
prove barren, nor in such cases do they necessarily secure the supply 
of a substitute; to give a single instance, the Thado Kuki bride who 
dies childless and unpaid for still makes the bridegroom liable for a 
bull as ‘the price of an empty tobacco pouch’, ic. a barren wife, 
though the “bone-price’ which compensates for her low as a source 
of fertilicy to the clan by burial in an alien grave is waived. Indeed 
the term “progeny price” is at variance with the author's own 
account (p. 325) of the Blackfoot Indian marriage market. Perhaps 
the least unsatisfactory term for such payments in general is ‘ marriage 
price’ as used in Assam. ; 
The volume is well illustrated with admirable protest with 
diagrams and text figures. It is well indexed, and a useful 
bibliography, to which ie > Sollas's Ancient Hunters (3rd edition) 


and Pitt-Rivers's Evolution of Culture could worthily be added. The 
whole is of a quality which will surely carry it to further editions 
in the future. J. H. HUTTON 


Social Anthropology as Science and as Art. By Raymond 
I 4 9) Firth. Dunedin (LU. of Otago), 1958. Pp. 20 


It is apparently becoming customary in anthro- 

pology that as one apeieactie the senior age grade 

One Must, IN an auspicious occasional lecture, take a stand in the 

controversy about whether our subject is science or art, Presentation 

in public lectures of one’s view in the matter is, in fact, becoming 

a rite de passage—withdrawal to consider and write, renewal through 

self-revelation, and finally return to the podium in a new role: 
that of savant. 

The most interesting point is not that a special realm of an- 
thropology has been adopted by the senior age gradc. It is, rather, 
that so many feel impelled to take sides in their disputations. 
Professor Firth has come through his ritual firmly on the side of 
science. His William Evans Special Lecture before the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
tells us in what senses anthropology is a science. The arguments 
are closely reasoned and convincing. Unfortunately, it also tells us 
that anthropology is not art and that it is not history, and that to 
consider it either is little short of egregious obscurantism. 

At first sight, it appears a little amazing that this subject continues 
to be chosen, In an attempt to determine the reason, I returned to 
the lecture. It was delivered before a group of scientists, Perhaps it 
was intended as an exposition of the anthropologists’ task to men of 
science. That reasonable assumption is, to some extent, vitiated by 
a tone of special pleading and a host of implications, domestic to 
the subject and undoubtedly meaningless to outsiders, implicit in 
the statement of the viewpoint, In the end, I continue to be puzzled. 
In review after review, commentary after commentary, it has been 
said eather that the subject is irrelevant (which it is to the progn 
of anthropological activity) or that taking sides in the issue is 


The Mephistopheles in us all makes one believe that when most 
of the senior members of a profession are saying the same thing in 
what appears to be a hopeless deadlock of Opposition, a new 
term may clear the air, Unable to resist, | should like to sugeCHt a 
term which C. H. Waddington used in the title of his Pelican book 
describing The Scientific Attitude. Anthropology is more than just 
a discipline to be called cither an art or a science. It is an attitude 
towards all social and psychic—and, indeed, many physical— 
phenomena, The anthropological attitude shares with the scientific 
attitude certain penchants for precision of method, and a rational 
logical’ exposition, as well as certain fundamental notions about 
the nature of proof. But the anthro logical attitude also shares 
other traits with other disciplines sual abides: it has in commen 
with history an interest in explaining the unique in terms of itself, 
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and in understanding the development of ideas and movements. 
a in gosnisipe Set the arts the es that communication 
of perception depends upon images. Obviously, many other shared 
tree ol be pointed tt : : 

To read Professor Firth’s lecture is to appreciate anew his grasp 
of the scientific aspect of the anthropological artirude, ro envy his 
exposition, to enjoy the wit of his anecdote. For these reasons, it 
should be read by all professional anthropologists, But it will 
not change the minds of any anthropologists who, either through 
habit or by conviction, prefer some other aspect of rhe anthro- 
pological attitude. And, of course, it is right thar ir should not. 

PAUL BOHANNAN 


The Idea of a Social Science and its Relation to Philosophy. 
143 By Peter Winch. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 


1958. Pp. 143. Price 12s. 6d, 

This stimulating little work, written by a lecturer 
in Philosophy at Swansea Universiry College, argues that the 
social sciences must have a basically philosophical character (since 
social relations essentially involve concepts), and so the methods of 
analysis appropriate to them are those of philosophy and semantics 
rather than those of the natural sciences. Very briefly, the steps in 
the argument are as follows. Language, conceptual thought (which 
inplies rules) and therefore our apprehension of the world, are 
essentially social (Chapter I). Both sociology and epistemology 
therefore share a common concer with ‘the nature of social pheno- 
mena in general," and social relations themselves are unintelligible 
apart from consideration of their conceptual or rule-oriented 
character. If this be omitted, we are left with only ‘a rather puzzling 
extemal account of certain motions which certain people have been 
perceived to go through’ (Chapters II and II). This points to the 
main difference between the natural and the social sciences, which 
is that the behaviour of the people whom social scientists study, 
unlike the behaviour of the things which natural scientists study, 
only makes sense when it is seen as involving concepts and rules, 
like the behaviour of the investigator himself (Chapter IV). Thus 
social relations are more like relations between ideas than they are 
like the causal relations between the parts of a machine, and Mr. 
Winch unexcepnonably concludes that historical and sociological 
explanation is more like ‘applying one’s knowledge of a language 
in order to understand a conversation’ than it is like “applying one’s 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics to understand the workings of 
a watch." 

The thesis that conceptual thinking ts a product of society, 
classically Da rpeegtn in this century by Durkheim (to whom 
Mir. Winch is less than fair) in Les Formers @lémentaires de la Vie 
religiewsr, is pethaps more familiar to sociologists—if not to philo- 
sophers—than the author seems to think. And the idea that the 
subject matter of the social sciences calls for kinds of understanding 
different from. those appropriate in the natural sciences is not in 
itself a novel one (though it can bear reitecration)—among others, 
Sir saiah Berlin in the historical field and the late Professor Nadel 
and Professor Evans-Pritchard in social anthropology have restated 
it in recent years, and so has another philosopher, Professor Dorothy 
Emmet, in a book published last year. But Mr. Winch's fresh and 
thoughtful treatment of these themes, in the context of Wittgen- 
steinian and other recent philosophy, is stimulating and lively, even 
if he sometimes seems to prove too much (for socal relations, after 
all, take place in space and time as well as in idea, and they do have 

wences a8 Well as meanings). His book has much in it to 
interest theoretically minded anthropologists. In my opinion, how- 
ever, its main importance is for philosophers. [f it leads a few more 
of them to undertake more intensive analyses of the sociological 
pre-conditions of conceptual thinking it will perform a useful ser- 
vice to both philosophy and the social sciences. JOHN BEATTIE 


Method in Social Anthropology: Selected Essays by A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown. Edited by M. N. Srinivas. Chicago 
144 (U.P.) (ULK. agents: C.ULP.), 1958. Pp. xxi, 189. 

: Price or 85. 
Radcliffe-Brown was in many ways a remarkable man. He was an 
ethnographer of the first class. He had an unrivalled knowledge of 
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the customs and institutions of savages in most parts of the world, 
He was a master of English prose, and he had a commanding 
personality which lent an air of authority to all that he said, But he 
Was no scientist, and in the first paper in this book, the one upon 
which all the others are founded, his ignorance of the principles of 
science is apparent. 

Disarsing biological evolution, he tells us that ‘these successive 
stages are only really understood when we have formulated the 
laws by which they have been produced; only then can they be 
regarded as stages of a process of evolution’ (p. 9). 

Later he says: ‘If social anthropology is to use the idea of evolu- 
tion at all (and for myself I think it can and should do so) it must be 
in the form of a statement of general laws or principles from the 
continuous action of which the various past and present forms of 
society have resulted (in just the same way as the evolutionary theory 
of biology attempts to state the general laws of which the action 
has produced the various living and extinct species)" (p. 19). 

All this is a complete misconception. There are not and cannot be 
any such laws, [t¢ was not in accordance with any law that at some 
time and place certain reptiles began to grow feathers. If there had 
been any such law biologists could not merely explain why this and 
other developments were bound to take place, bur would be able 
to forecast the future course of evolution. 

A second misconception is that a theory can be ‘verified,’ and so 
become a law, by ‘the ordinary processes of induction’ (p, 22). But 
however widespread a custom is found to be, its observance is not a 
law unless it can be shown to be necessary for the wellbcing of the 
community. He shows himself to be dimly aware of this in one of 
his proposed laws. ‘In primitive societies any things thar have 
important effects on the social life necessarily become the objects of 
ritual observances’ (p. 20). Yet he docs not suggest how the necessity 
arises, Incidentally he begs two questions: who are primitive and 
what is important ? 

Another of his ‘laws,’ the “law of opposition,’ merely boils down 
to the statement that segments remain apart as long as there is 
something to keep them apart (p. xvii). 

In fact, far from being, as the jacket assures us, the founder of the 
scientific study of social anthropology, he was merely the author of 
a method of concealing, by the use of high-flown language, the fact 
that no science of social anthropology has yet come into existence. 

RAGLAN 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. 
I 4 c By K. A. Wittfogel. New Haven (Yale U.P.) (U.K. 


agents: O.ULP.), 1997. Pp. xix, $46. Price 3 
“Despotism, observed Adam Ferguson nearly two 
hundred years ago (An Essay on the History of Civil Society, and ed., 
Edinburgh, 1768, p. 107), “is monarchy corrupted, in which court 
and a prince in appearance remain, but in which every subordinate 
rank is destroyed; in which the subject is told that Beta no rights; 
that he cannot possess any property, nor fill any station, in 
of the momentary will of his prince.” Its rules, he continues, ‘are 
made for the government of corrupted men... When fear is sug- 
gested as the only motive to duty, every heart becomes rapacious 
or base’ (ibid., p. 969). These words might stand as an cpigraph and 
partial epitome of this important book. 

Specialists always approve comparative studies in principle and 
condemn them in practice under the guise of criticizing them in 
detail, This may well be the fate of Professor Wittfogel’s theories. 
If so it wall be a pity, but, for reasons which I examine later, the 
author will be in part to blame. Before examining these reasons let 
us look first at the argument. 

Where agriculture can only be effectively conducted by the 
deliberate porte of irrigation gee is an enormous economic 
premium on large e co-operation and control, Social control and 
extemal defence fall into the hands of the directors of communal 
hydraulic enterprise who are fimetionally distinct and socially 
separate from those over whom they rule. In societies where the 
economic order is largely based on a hydraulic system there are no 
and society 1s ever weaker than government. Even mercantile and 
craft groups in towns—when towns are present—or large land- 
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owners—if they exit at all—cannot escape control or set up 
succesful countervailing powers of the kinds with which the 
study of European history makes us familiar. 

The result is despotism, with the consequences outlined by 
Ferguson, and the destruction of human personality in solitude, 
suspicion and fear, The only refuge is the ‘Law of diminishing 
administrative rctums,'’ whereby it is not worth while to police all 
socially peripheral or geographically remote areas of the socicty. 
The respite which this law gives to the family, cults, guilds, cte., 
Is precarious: their effective opposition to the central power is 
impossible. 

Yet those who wield pee know neither peace nor security: 
they cannot trust thase who serve them, and their surroundings are 
dark with the shadows of conspiracy and assassination. Where all 
are afraid, all are desperate, and any act, however monstrous, is 
possible. Only to escape the impase is imposible: successful con- 
spiracy or revolt can change personnel but not circumstance. And 
such despotisms take captive their conquerors as China absorbed 
the Tartars and the Manchus. 

It is, of course, China which provides the background of these 
theones, but the evidence brough forward is not merely Chinese. 
The Chagga from Africa; the ‘fertile crescent’ and Egypt; the Inca, 
Maya and Pueblo Indians; Central and Southern Asi; Byzantium 
and even Fuussia are all laid under tribute. Immense learning is dis- 
played, generalizanon and apergu alike stimulate, illuminate and 
provoke, but the essential thesis might have been better served by a 
narrower, a more specifically ‘oriental’ concern and concentration. 
Bur to do this a secondary purpose of the book would have been 
neglected. In my opinion such neglect would have been pure gain 
from the standpoint of science. 

For this is, very deliberately, a fighting book—a polemic in what 
is often Marxist idiom, against Bolshevism and the Communist 
states. | love modern despotisms as little as Professor Wittfogel. I 
admit that at least one of his arguments is of central importance to 
the “world’s debate’ as it at present rages, bur almost every page is 
coloured, even confused by his concem with these matters, With a 
different intellectual history perhaps Professor Wittfogel could never 
have written this study, For all thar can be said against it in detail or 
at large it is probably of classical importance. Yet the polemic is 
unfortunate in that it makes agaimst readability, is often tedious, and 
affords an excuse for those of us who may most benefit from his 
arguments not to read him. 

It is amportant that we should be reminded that freedom is a 
consequence, among other things, of social and political pluralism, 
and that conflict, imcloding class conflict, is a source of life in 
society, and not something to be everywhere and always deplored, 
A book on onental despotism may logically argue the significance 
of independent centres of power in socicty—local, professional, 
religious, economic and so on—but is it necessary to do this as a 
refutation of Marxism? 

And the same question may be raised in two other contexts. It is 
simply not truc that, in the words of The Communist Manifesto, *all 
previous history is the history of class struggle,’ or that socictics 
proceed through a fivefold social evolution from ‘primitive 
communism” to slave, feudal, capitalist and socialist orders. Any 
social scientist can refute such views from his own field of study. 
Those who hold such views are unlikely cither to find or be con- 
vinced by Profesor Wittfogel’s long and necessarily technical 
Investigations. 

Again the chapter on The Rise and Fall of the Theory of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production devotes more than 40 pages to the history of 
muddle and suppression by Marx and his successors about oriental 
society. Surely all that is important today is to establish whether the 
category “oriental society” is a meaningful one for the comparative 
study of social seructure: the rest belongs to the history of ideas and 
of ideology, in the pejorative sense. The strength of the case for such 
a category has nothing to do with the weakness of Marxism— 
however much that matters in appropriate contexts, 

The polemic, then, is the price which one pays for this very 
remarkable book. It is not powible bricfly to argue the case for its 
general correctness, Broad categories like ‘industrial society" or 
“feudal society” are accepted and useful though no single society may 
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perfectly satisfy their rk ssi Such categories are usually 
derived from the detailed study of some single exemplar—eg, 
ewelfth and thirteenth-century France for the concept “feudal 
society '—and comparison and correction with what seem to be like 
eases, Oriental society with imperial China as the example seems to 
me now to be established as such a category, even though the word 
‘oriental’ is unfortunate and sets unreal limits of geography to a 
sociological concept. . 

One road to despotism is undoubtedly made casier by the state 
management of irmgation works, It is not the only one, nor, pace 
Professor Wittfogel, do I think it even indirectly the road thar led 
to the Byzantine Autokrator and Despotes, to the Tsar of All the 
Russias, or Stalin, ‘leader and teacher of progressive mankind.” And, 
of course, massive hydraulic endeavour docs not of itself lead to 
despotism—consider the estuary of the Khine or the valley of the 
Po, This point is several tames mentioned but deserves a fuller 
treatment than Professor Wittfogel allows. 

And surely the tis always more limited by custom, admini- 
strative necessity and convenience, family attachment, religion or 
superstition and the scarcity of resources than is suggested. At the 
same time clanship, urban and guild independence and poor com- 
munication—however well organized the posts, spies and emissaries 
—must limit arbitrary power more than is here apparent. Nor will 
the wise autocrat forget the advice quirta non movere. Yet all this is to 
make points of emphasis rather than of substance, and it is essentially 
correct to see political life under a despotism as delineated by 
Ferguson and Wittfogel. 

Lastly, in so long and wide-ranging a book, there are crrors of 
detail and unanswered questions. What else is to be expected ? If the 
book is of the importance that I believe, there is time for these to be 
corrected, I would, for example, like to know if the imperial role in 
China was so unvarying, bureaucracies recruited in such different 
ways so similar in attitude and operation, or such a society as Hawaii 
really * oriental.” No doubt the commentators of the future will tell 
me. Some things, as I have said, | cannot believe. But of the valuc of 
this book I have no scepticism. DONALD G. MACRAE 


The Institutions of Advanced Societies. Editedby Armold M. Rose. 
Minneapolis (L!.of Minnesota P.)(London agents: O.U.P.), 
146 1998. Pp. ix, Got. Price fo 4s. 
he The idea of producing asingle one-volume work on 
the institutions of advanced societies was an excellent onc. The 
editor has placed the task in, so far as I cam judge, competent hands. 
Yet the result is disappointing. i 
This volume consists of 10 studies of the leading social institutions 
ina wide range of countries, of which the most unfamiliar—Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Brazil—are inevitably the most interesting. 
These 10 chapters could all be criticized in detail but in general they 
are lucid, informative and remarkably full. Unfortunately, the 
authors have no real common conception of what are the leading 
institurions of society or of what constitutes social structure. The 
result is that strict comparison is usually impossible and always 
difficult. The introductory chapter by the editor is a sensible, but 
limited, survey of the problems of comparative study, One influence 
from which it might well have gained would have been that of the 
late Professor Nadel and the chapters on this topic in his The Founda- 
tions of Social Anthropology. Professor RLose's introduction certainly 
In no way serves to bind the contributions t | 
Anyone who wants a short account of British, Australian, Israeli, 
or American life, in addition to the societies mentioned above, will 
find it here. The text can, and will, be used by teachers of sociology. 
Nevertheless, I feel that there is much more to be said, and that we 
are i a position to do something much more systematic than has 
been attempted in this volume. DONALD G. MACRAE 


Les rites et la condition humaine. By Jean Cazencuve. Paris 
em =«(PULP), 1958. Pp. s00, Price 1,500 francs 

147 a sepia investigation of the nature, place 

and function of ritual in primitive society almost every 

aspect of the subject is brought under review with fuumicenble 

examples culled from most of the available sources of information, 


rather in the Frazerian manner; those from among the Australian 
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aborigines preponderate. After a consideration of the various 
theories, sociological and psychological, which have been suggested 
to interpret the significance of this important element in primitive 
cult, and the rules governing the procedures adopted, the first part 
of the volume is devoted to an examination of ritual impurity and 
taboo conditions. Attention is concentrated on rites connected with 
birth and the naming of a child, unusual occurrences and sacred 
persons and states to prevent their becoming a disturbing clement in 
the equilibrium of the “human condition’ and to protect society from 
supermaturally dangerous influences. The contagion of the sacred 
and its symbols is then discussed in its manifold ramifications 
together with cathartic rites and sexual prohibitions imposed ar 
critical junctures, Expulsion ritual involving a ‘scapegoat,’ or sin- 
carrier, 1s represented as occupying a transitional position between 
taboo and purification, while the function of rifes de passage, it is 
argued, is that of a protection against harmful contacts and of giving 
stability to a human condition. 

In the second part the definition, power, laws and function of 
magic as a consolidating force are considered in their ritual and 
psychological aspects in the context of demonology, witchcraft, 
divination and exorcism. Arising out of a description of the m 
employed in the initiation of medicinemen and their culrus, meta- 
morphoses and the associated occult phenomena, the magic art is 
surveyed and its relation to religion is assessed. It is recognized that 
the frontier between the two disciplines cannot be rigidly main- 
tained as separate domains in the tratfic with the sacred order and its 
forces, Nevertheless, throughout the volume the specifically religious 
attitude to the numinous is clearly defined. This is particularly 
apparent in the last two parts of the book in which rites of consecra- 
Hon, the transcendence of the sacred, ancestral totemic mythology, 
the cult of ancestors, the annual festival, the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of the native tribes of Central Australia, and initiation rites as a 
repetition of the archetypal acts of the ancestors in the mythical 
"past, are discussed as a prelude to the final section devoted to prayer 
and sacrifice. | 

In all these rites the same basic synthetic principle of transcendence 
and of participation is manifest in the sacralization of the individual. 
Prayer as an essentially religious exercise is differentiated from spell 
and incantations as magical devices associated with taboo and puri- 
fication. The complexity of the institution of sacrifice is recognized, 
and its main theories, those connected with gifts and with com- 
munion, are investigated in some detail, particularly as they have 
been expounded by Mauss and Robertson Smith respectively. It is 
Open to queition, as Mauss contended, whether the Intichiwma 
ceremonies can be regarded as in any real sense a sacrificial and 
sacramental ritual, or that Robertson Smith's hypothetical totemic 
*‘theanthropic animal’ was an originating cause of sacrifice of the 
communal type. More fundamental is the gift theory, but this too 
requires a good deal of restatement to bring it into line with the 
available evidence. Nevertheless, although many controversial 
issues are taised in this compendium it 1s the most claborate analysis 
of the data that has been attempted in recent years, and if it docs not 
break very much new ground, it merits the seriows attention of 
anthropologists in this important field of inquiry. E, O. JAMES 


The Human Hand: A Psychological Study. By Géza Révész, 
I 48 translated by John Cohen. London (Routledge & Kegan 


Paul), 1938. Pp. 138, 37 text figs. Price foi ts. 

The late Professor Kévész was long concerned with 
the study of the sense of touch, and the psychology of the blind, 
In this work, originally published in 1943, he attempted to syn- 
thetize what is known of the human hand as the basic tool of our 
response to reality, and as an organ of perception Im some ways 
superior to the eye as an arbiter of what is real. This small book 
touches upon most of problems connected with the hand, 
including its phylogeny and significance for the Primate Order. 
The roles of hs hand in the arts, as an expressive, Communtcative 
instrument, and as a maker and wielder of tools, are all discussed, 
though often all too sketchily. There i¢ a section on the handiwork 
of blind sculptors. The last chapter deals with the symbolism of the 
hand in magic and religion. For readers previously unaware of the 
importance of the hand in these many aspects, Profesor Révész's 
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book is an admirable introduction, and even for the specialist its 
pages bristle with stimulating ideas for further research, or at least 
provocative of argument. Many of the footnote references are to 
works several decades old, though there has been more recent 
research on many of the subjects treated. The author has certainly 
managed to communicate his own great enthusiasm about the study 
at ai hand and the immense variety of problems with which it can 


However, one cannot regard The Human Hand as a definitive 
work, which could provide specialists with a solid foundation for 
further work. It is very far from being a companion volume to Dr. 
Dudley Morton's The Human Foot (1934), even though Morton did 
not attempt to embrace the religious, magical, linguistic and 
artistic ramifications of that less spectacular if more specialized 
human organ. 

Anthropologists are apt to be annoyed by several minor errors— 
ég. "Pygmies of South Africa and Ceylon’ (p. 117), or by the state- 
ment on p. § that we lack a basis for judgment about Neanderthal 
hands, in view of the nearly complete woman's hand from La 
Ferrassic. The translator is probably to blame for the reference on 
p- ‘9 to a Palxolithic handaxe as ‘an unusually primitive stone 
vessel, 

Important as our hands are to us, an anthropologist may be 
inclined to attribute our special human qualities as much to articulate 

peech, involving the regular use of symbols, our conceptualizing 
and complex-problem-solving abilities, even certam of our 
physiological, emotional and psychosexual features. Even without 
the capacity to thread needles or to execute other delicate digital 
movements, we would still greatly outshine our nearest Primate 
relatives. With respect to the use of implements and weapons, 
moreover, it is posible to look beyond the hand, which asa grasping 
Organ is not so very much more adept than it is among other higher 
Primates, to our upright stance and the swivelling action of the 
trunk on the hominoid pelvis, as Dart has done (1954) ina dramatic 
reconstruction of the probable weapon-wiclding habits of the 
predatory Australopithecinz. G. W. HEWES 


Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy. By Franz Alexander. London 
I 4 9 (Alles & Unwin), 1997. Pp. xiv, 299. Price £01 4s. 


In recent years there has been a growing recognition 
ofthe very large numbers of people in Western Society 
who suffer from some form of neurosis or more serious mental 
disorder, Anthropologists have collaborated with social psychiatrists 
ina number of field studies. One of these revealed that in a small 
country town in North America 48 per cent. of the inhabitants had 
suficred from a disabling psychological illness at some time in their 
lives: a further 17 per cent. had experienced minor neurotic 
symptoms. Another carried our in a section of New York showed 
that 74 per cent. out of 1,660 Reps who were interviewed exhibited 
symptoms of acute anxiety. If one takes a catholic view of the 
psychosomatic, or stress disorders—as does Dr. Alexander—a degree 
of psychological ill health begins to seem a mark of statistical 
normality in the American way of life. 

Although these findings at first sight seem incredible, they are the 
result of well designed and scrupulously conducted inquiries. It may 
well be that mental ill health is now the greatest cause of morbidiry 
im technically advanced societies: and as this fact becomes apparent, 
80 also docs the total inadequacy of present-day psychiatry to deal 
with so large a problem. The situation is remumuscent of the carly 
days of mass miniature radiography, which revealed many un- 
dais some of Se Sea thc when the sanatoria had 
one Waiting lute and mo specific therapy existed, 6 fortunc, 
new potent anti-tubsrculosis drugs were rpc grt years 
later, and now empty sanatoria are being turned over to new uses; 
but, in spite of the Saas sears claims ese by advertisers of the 
‘tranquilizing’ drugs, there is no sign of any such deus ex machina to 
resolve the crisis in mental health: = : 

It has long been a reproach against psycho-analysis that while it 
claims to be the only really thorough remedy for emotional illness 
its technique is so cumbersome, costly and slow that very few of 
the multitude of neurotic sufferers can ever hope to benefit from it, 
Dr. Alexander has always been keenly aware of this challenge, and 
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has been a pioneer of * modified analysis’ and of * psycho-analytically 
oriented psychotherapy,” measures which would apply prycho- 
analytical knowledge to more general use. In the present book he 
recapitulates the stages of his experiments with various modifications 
of analytic technique and discusses his personal views, illustrating his 
argument with examples (not all of which are flattering to himself) 
from his clinical practice. He concludes that psycho-analytical 
teaching will take an increasingly important part not only in the 
training of psychiatrists but also in the general medical curriculum. 

In spite of paying lipservice to sociology and psychology as ‘the 
emerging sciences of our times,” the author remains curiously 
indifferent to the importance of social forces in the causation and 
relief of mental illness. This is so exclusively a guide for the clinician 
(and, perhaps, his private patient) that I find myself at alow to know 
what place it has in the library of the R.A.L Can it be that British 
monographs will shortly follow the example of a current work from 
Harvard, whose penultimate chapter is entitled: ‘Towards a Clinical 
Anthropology’ ? G. M. CARSTAIRS 


International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthro- 
| pology, Vol. [. Edited by Georges Balandier and]. F. M. 

15 Middleton, Paris (U.NLES.C.0.) (London agents: 

| Ministry of Education), 1948. Pp. 299. Price foi 75. 6d. 

This bibliography, prepared under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commuttee for Social Science Documentation, contams 
3,463 items covering books, articles and documents published in 
195. It is arranged by subject and sub-divided regionally if neces- 
sary. The reverse principle is used in the subject index where the 
name of the racial group or geographical unit is stressed. This form 
of clasihcation was adopted in order to draw attention ‘partly to 
the fundamental subjects of contemporary anthropological thinking 
and partly to avoid overlapping with the admirable regronal 
bibliographies already in existence." 

There are nine main subject divisions; some adjustment of the 
sub-divisions will probably be necessary, Section D, Monographs, 
apparently intended to cover general works on specific peoples, ts 
unsatisfactory. The list of journals abstracted contains some 
omissions, among them: Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Taiwan University, Dominion Museum Records in 
Ethnology (Wellington), Folklore Snidies (Tokyo), Glanik Etno- 
grafskog Muzeja u Beogradu, Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, 
NADA and Sierra Leone Studies. 

Used, as intended, in conjunction with existing bibliographies 
this is. a most welcome reference work. 5, J. KIRKPATRICK 


Die primitiven Seelenvorstellungen der nordeurasischen 
Volker: Eine religionsethnographische und re- 
[5] ligionsphinomenologische Untersuchung. By 
Ivar Paulson. Stockholm (Ethneg. Mus. of Sweden), 

1958. Pp. 407. Price 45 Swedish crowns 
Emst Arbman’s pionceting investigations of primitive soul 


concepts have inspired several researchers im the field of comparative 
relimon. Very important are Hultkrantz’s studics of the soul 
concepts of the North American Indians. Paulson's book on the 
primitive soul concepts of the nations of northern Europe and Asia 
1s evidently inspired by Arbman’s and Hultkrantz’s works. Paulson 
in a way supplements Hultkrantz. The two authors cover together 
the northern circumpolar world where an old cultural community 
has long been apparent. They have clucidated the soul concepts of 
the old northern circumpolar world, utilizing in their analysis 
Arbman’s fundamental ideas. 

Arbman bas made it clear that the primitive soul ideology is 
dualistic or pluralistic, Primitive man believes in more than one 
soul. One of these, the Psyche-soul or the free soul, acts in dreams, 
in states of trance and visions, but not in normal states when the 
owner 16 awake. On the other hand, one or several souls are con- 
nected with the body or with bodily functions or organs. One of 
these body-souls, the life-soul, is often identified with the breath. 
The ego-conscioumess of the waking, active individual is repre- 
sented by another body-soul, an ego-soul or several ego-souls. So 
the individual human Geli has a dualistic plurality of souls, an 
immaterial, spiritual kind, free-soul, and a material kind, body-soul. 
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Of each of these two kinds, and especially of the material kind, the 
individual may have several souls. 

The influence of higher religions has effaced the soul pluralism 
and replaced it with soul monism. However, the old pluralism does 
still exist among primitives, and it may be studied in the 
circumpolar world, as Hultkrantz and Paulson have done. 

Paulson's book contains in its fimt part a well authenticated 
description of the soul concepts of the peoples of northern Europe 
and Asia, and in the second part a phenomenology of soul concepts, 
utilizing the material brought together im the first part. An 
important chapter treats of the soul concepts of shamanism. 

The author has made comparatively litle of the bone-soul 
concept which plays a great role among the Buryats, but seems 
widely spread in some form. It is often met with in the form of 
magical rites connected with hunting. However, it seems to be an 
old and important soul concept. GUDMUND HATT 


Die Seelenwaage. By L. Kretzenbacher, Klagenfurt (Landesmucewm 
| ir Karritert), 1998. Pp. 243, 64 illus. 

152 Professor Kretzenbacher, of Graz, discusses the 

“| §=6wweighing of the souls since ancient Egypt and Biblical 
times as well as the belicts associated with St. Michacl from the 
days of the Early Church until the religious plays of the twentieth 
century. Early Christianity used the symbol of the scales, without 
asociating the judgment of the good and bad deeds with the Arch- 
angel Michael. His cult as the victor over the Devil and the dragon, 
and also as the guide of the dead, started early in the Eastern Church. 
It spread in the Occident during the fifth century, and only towards 
the end of the frst millennium did St. Michael appear weighing the 
souls, Very valuable is Professor Kretzenbacher’s explanation for the 
frequent occurrence of this scene on the western facades of cathedrals, 
where, in the Middle Ages, judges used to pronounce sentences on 
the living. 

Noteworthy i the modification of the theme by the famous 
German sculptor Tilman Ricmenschneider on the Heinrichsgrah in 
Bamberg (c. 1500). The Emperor Heinrich Il is depicted standing 
next to St. Lawrence, whom he held in special esteem, whilst 
St. Michael is weighing his deeds; the good ones in the form of a 
golden can, which the Emperor had presented in honour of St. 
Lawrence, and the bad deeds in the form of a white disc, presumably 
meant to represent the millstone of sins. 

One chapter is devoted to English mural paintings, with special 
reference to the Dextera Dei and the Mater mediatrix gratiarwm. In 
connexion with the mural painting at South Leigh (Oxon.), the 
contribution made by the late W. L. Hildburgh might have been 
mentioned, The text is well printed and richly illustrated. 


E. ETTLINGER. 
Archeology and Society: Reconstructing the Prehistoric 
Past. By Grahame Clark. London (Methuen), 1997. 


15 3 Pp. 272, §2 figs., 25 plates, Price £1 4s. 

! The merits of the firse (1979) edition of this book 
are so well known that here it is hardly necessary to do more than 
indicate briefly the improvements that have been made in this new 
edition. epee es the basic framework and subject matter remain 
unchanged, all the chapters except the third have been so thoroughly 
revised, and more than half of them rewritten, that this is sub- 
stantially a new book, Not only docs the present version incorporate 
much fresh and up-to-date material, notably in the field of scientific 
dating techniques, but the whole approach is now more explicitly 
oriented, as indicated by the new sub-title, to the concept, which 
Professor Clark has himself done much to formulate in the inter- 
vening 20 years, that the ultimate purpose of prehistoric studies is 
the reconstruction of ancient societics ai organic wholes, The 
measure of this new emphasis is most clearly seen in the expansion af 
the 37 pages of the 1939 chapter on ‘Interpretation’ to two chapters, 
totalling 81 pages, concerned with ‘Reconstruction’ of economic 
and of social, intellectual and spiritual life, In addition to the increase 
in length of text, there are 21 more well chosen heures and three 
new plates. 

Chapeer VIII, ‘Prehistory and Today,’ provides as wise and 
humane an answer to the irritating question, ‘But what's the use of 
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archaclogy ?" as has yet been offered, and as a whole the book 
presents a most uscful and illuminating survey of current aims and 
methods in archsological research. I. F. SMITH 


Ancient Landscapes. By Jolin Bradford. London (Bell), 1937. Pp. 
xvii, 297, 75 plates, 24 text figs. Price (64 45. 

[54 _ There has long been a need for a book such as this, 

— for while Crawtord, Poidebard, St. Joseph and others 

have any Sennen the archvological value of air photo- 

graphy, there has been no thorough manual of the subject, setting 

out its principles, its limitations, the possibilines of deception, and 

the ways im which it can be used along with ground reconnaisance 
and excavation, 

During his service in the Italian campaign of 1943-44, Mr. 
Bradford noticed the wealth of archaological detail on photographs 
taken for strategic reconnaissance, and, after the war, Mr. Ward 
Perkins and he, with fine insight, secured the preservation of these 
archives for academic study. Since then Mr. Bradford has, with their 


aid, made notable contributions to four fields of study, those of 


the neolithic communities of Apulia, the cemeteries of Etruria, 
PLoman centuriation, and city and harbour sites im the Mediterranean 
and chewhere. 

In this book he does not simply present his findings, but patiently 
takes the reader over the whole ground which he himself has 
traversed with so much labour. As a result, the study is correctly 
presented as a severe and specialized discipline. It requires in the 
first place a keen practical sense, and the author supplics many 
useful and unexpected hints; a windy day, for example, is bad for 
photographing crop marks, Second, it calls for a certain caution 
and humility, which come from long experience and many dis- 
appointments. Mr, Bradford throughout stresses the numerous 
possible sources of error, and the constant necessity to verify hypo- 
theses by work on or under the surface of the ground. Further, the 
ideal practitioner should have not only an eye for the minutes 
detail, but also a broad topographical and historical sense, so that 
he can see the ground as a sort of palimpsest of past aint 
Now that 44 per cent. of the earth's surface has been photographed 
from the air, there must be very few regions where archxologists 
can afford to neglect these skills. 

The elucidation of the plans of ancient Rhodes, Ostia and Carthage 
is particularly memorable, but the entire book, whose text, diagrams 
and photographs are reproduced with excellent precision and 
clarity, is stimulating and absorbing. WC. BRICE 


Hommage a4 l’Abbé Henri Breuil pour son quatre-vingti¢me 
anniversaire. With a preface by R. Lantier. [Paris], 


155 1947. Pp. 110 

Anthropologists and archeologists celebrated the 

Abbe's ecightieth anniversary by publishing a bibliography of his 
writings preceded by a tribute from the pen of M. Lantier that 
gives a rapid sketch of his great life work, The bibliography 
characteristically includes a list of projected publications which 
ive all his colleagues a hope that his years of retirement may still 
be far in the future. H. J. FLEURE 


Handbook for Museum Curators, Part C, Section 4, Eth- 

_, mography. By B.A. L. Cranstone. London (Museums 

I 5 6 Association), 1948. Pp. 40, 7 plates, 7 text figs. 

‘This handbook is divided into ; Sections, On 

Collecting, Exhibition and Storage, and of the space available 

Exhibition takes the lion's share, nearly twice as much as the other 
two put together. 

The first section is devoted largely to a discussion of policy in 
forming and adding to a collection, which is followed by a brief 
treatment of documentation, It is not concerned with collecting nm 
the field. The section on Exhibition is perhaps the most useful, and 
it draws largely on the author's experience in rearranging the 
Pacific Section in the Ethnographical Gallery of the Britsh Museum. 
The Solomon Islands case there, rye is one of = bess none 
many very good ones, is illustrated alongside a diagram of the 
balanced masses united by a sweeping curve on whlch it is based. 
There is an excellent paragraph on backgrounds, and some interest- 
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ing suggestions about fittings, Some of the labels suggested appear 
to fall into the category of very long ones, which the author fears 
that the visitor is unlikely to read. A littl more might perhaps have 
been said about their actual execution; ‘printing’ for example ts 
mentioned, but whether this means hand lettering or printing in a 
press is not stated. The former is probably the ideal, but the latter 
is a misuse of a process designed for reproduction in quantity. 
The final section, which includes preservation, contains many 
suggestions Which are generally useful. One of them, the storage 
of spears and arrows by gripping cach in a block hung from a wire 
mesh, seems excessively cumbersome, but the author disclaims 
actual experience of it. a. 
Mr. Cranstone says that he has tried to keep in mind the require- 
ments of ethnographical museums of all sizes, not at all an easy 
task. Some curators will think wistfully of the facilities which 
others enjoy, not least the large cellars available for storage in the 
British Museum, bur all owe him a debt of gratitude for much 
stimulating advice. G. H. §. BUSHNELL 


Musical Instruments. London (Horniman Museum), 1958. Pp. 1og, 
Price 4s. 6d, 

| 57] In addition to a collection of European musical 

aw * instruments, the Horniman Museum pomeses a 
number of non-European instruments. These include African, Asian, 
Middle and Far Eastern items as well as regional collections from 
the Belgian Congo, Morocco and Nigeria obtained by fieldworkers. 
This useful and inexpensive littl book, written by the Museum's 
ethnomusicologist, presents a broad general survey of musical 
instruments, ancient, European and ranean Sez: treated accord- 
ing to type. Classification is based upon Horbostel-Sachs 
system but technical terms are kept to a minimum. Photographs of 
$0 instruments are given and maps show the world distribution of 
some of the most widely used types of instrument such as single- 
membrane drums, panpipes and bow-harps. Brief reference is made 
to the variety of materials from which instruments are constructed, 
and to the functions of musical instruments in different socicties. 
The scope of ethnomusicology is roughly outlined and it is rightly 
pointed our thar, whereas formerly our most accurate information 
about primitive music concerned only one facet of it, that of musical 
instruments, the advent of the portable tape recorder has now 
greatly extended the field of musical studies, A short sevice 
lises useful books and articles and also ethnographical works whi 
contain chapters on music, all of which are available in the Horniman 
Library. DAVID RYCROFT 


A Guide to Earth History. By Richard Carrington, Harmondswerth, 
Middlesex (Penguin Books), 1948. Pp. 272. Price 4s. 
| 5 , An able and simple review of evolution of the earth 
and its forms of life. We welcome the account of man, 
which is careful and reasonably well informed. Homo sapiens as a 
padomorph of some carly hominids probably had a feeble beginning, 
but it would have been well to mention the Swanscombe, Fonté- 
chevade and Steinheim skulls rather than to enlarge on the Piltdown 
fraud beyond a proper tribute to those who exposed it. The barren 
old controversy about negroids or non-negroids at Grimaldi 
should be buried, Dr. Oakley, on South African evidence, thinks 
that tools were a cause rather than a consequence of brain increase. 
H. J. FLEURE 


Etnologia Religiosa. By R. Bovcassino. Torino (Soe. Editrice 
Internaz.), 1958. Pp. xxiii, 3§3, 139 text figs. Price 


[59 2,000 lire ar, ; 
The director of the prehistoric and cthnographical 
Museum in Rome discusses the various schools of thought about the 
origin and evolution of religion, The theories of Tylor, Spencer, 
Wunder, Frazer, Marett, Preuss, Pettazzoni, Lévy-Bruhl, Hubert, 
Mauss, Orto and Freud are attacked and often tor to pieces. 
Andrew Lang receives one page of praise as the forerunner of P. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, to whom 40 pages are devoted. Much printer's 
ink has been used to bring it hone to the reader that there is no other 
theory beside that of primitive monotheism. 
On p. 342 there is a short summary of the various groups of 
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scholars who escaped the author's pen, with a pat on the shoulder 
for the Viennese School. The fact that Professor E. ©. James is 
not mentioned among the writers on comparative religion, that 
Julian Huxley is listed among American scholars and that Ruth 
Benedict has become ‘Benedict Ruth" casts some doubt on the 
author's familiarity with recent English and American scholars. 
The well chosen illustrations will scarcely compensate the gencral 
reader, who finds himself unexpectedly confronted with a rather 
vehement polemical treatise. E. ETTLINGER 


Sorciers et jeteurs de sort. By M. Bouieiller. Paris (Plon), 1958. 


_- _. Pp. xvii, 230, 8 plates, 3 maps | 

160 PPh book on wiekoat % strictly limited to the 
ancient province of Berry, where the author, a miecm- 

ber of the national scientific research centre, carried our personal 
investigations. Side by side he discusses the records of the sorcerers 
from 1482 to 1800 and les jetewrs de sort from 1880 to 1944. Many of 
their techniques, as well as the offensive and defensive means 
employed by the supposed victims, date from pre-Christian times. 
The use of salt in order to counteract magic, for instance, is much 
older than its ritual use in baptism (p. 114). | regret the author's 
reluctance to deal with sne-Chridian survivals in the province, 
which Professor C. Lévi-Strauss, in his introduction, calls ‘encore wn 
eeThe sociological ‘and psychological h to the subject i 
sociological an . approach to the subject is 
excellent. The sorcerers’ relations to there famulies, the immediate 
neighbours and the inhabitants of pati helps Silas i are as 
brilliantly sketched as the peasants’ suspicions of the weaker craft- 
men, orphan shepherds and the workers in the *hostile’ forests. 
The sorcerers’ anti-social behaviour is explained as the malevolent 
reactions of outcasts, Some of the victims took to fight; some were 
actually paralysed or even died of sheer fright. Others were deter- 
mined to resist until che last and were greatly aided by their attempts 

to convince themselves of their own superiority. 

This short and unassuming book is to be highly recommended. 
E. ETTLINGER 


Superstitious Survivals. By Vernon Brelsford. London (Centaur 
ges 


Fe Press), 1955. Pp. 175. Price 10s. 6. 
I6l A world-wide survey of superstitions im 17§ 

is such a formidable task that it would not be fair to 

pass judgment on the groups which have been included and those 

which have not been discussed. The title already reveals a regrettable 

shortcoming, namely, that the author was not careful enough with 

the terms which he used; surely “superstitions” implies to a large 
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extent ‘survivals.” The statement that finger iss were the most 
ancient of all ornaments is contradicted by Brave goods as 
shells, fossils and beads, The explanations of the phrases *a feather 
in his cap" and “give him beans’ are rather unsatisfactory, The 
question why “whistling for a wind" should be said to have its 
origin with sailors can be easily answered: a calm sea often had 
disastrous consequences for the carly seafarers. 

The book may appeal to the general reader, but it has no claim 
to ‘be useful as a Book of Reference." E. ETTLINGER 


The Human Situation, By W', Mameile Dixon. London (Pelican 
I 6 Books), 1958. Pp. 443. Price 4s. 


The late Dr. Macncile Dixon's Gifford Lectures 
at Glasgow are here reprinted 21 years after their first 
publication. His conclusion that our simple duty is ‘loyalty to life, 
to the ship’s company and to ourselves’ G& as banal as his general 
presentation is charming. The book, almost an anthology of apt 
and artistically arranged quotations, is negligible as a contribution 
to professional philosophy, bur as a literary essay is admurable. 
Db. W. GUNDRY 


The Population Ahead. Edited by Roy G. Francis. Minneapolls 
I 6 3 ( Minnesota UP.) (London agents: O.ULP.), 1958. Pp. x, 


roo. Prive fr pos. 

? This is the report of the Second Symposium on 
Population Problems, held at the University of Minnesota in 1957. 
It consists of papers read, and comments on them, by representatives 
of the sciences concerned in one way or another with these problems. 

While there are differences of opinion the general conchision 
seems to be that the well developed countries should be able to 
suitain population increase at the present rate, but that the under- 
developed countries will have great difficulry in doing so. Dr. P. M. 
Raup says that “in a broad sense necessity appears not to be the 
mother of invention. People at the subsistence margin do not 
improvise, or pour forth inventors... There is a “snowballing” 
effect in the application of brains and capital to the production of 
food. It takes a long time to get the snowball rolling, but in much 
of the world this process has only just begun.’ And, according to 
Dr. Thompson, three-fourths of the world's population have to 
spend 80 per cent. of their income on food alone. : 

Among much else that is interesting is the statement of Profesor 
Karl Sax to the effect that though exposure to atomic radiation 
may produce mutations leading to defective births, it is unlikely to 
cause a statistically significant increase in the number of such 
births. RAGLAN 


The Transvaal Apeman-bearing Cave Deposits. By C. F. 
I 6 4 Brain. Transvaal Afus. Mom. 11, Pretoria, 1958. Pp. 


13t, 103 fips. | 

This excellent study of limestone cave deposits is 
an outgrowth of the research ramime relating to the Australo- 
pithecine finds associated with the names of Dart, Broom and 
Riobinson. In fact the ground-floor laboratory in which Dr. Bram 
did the analytical work on which the monograph is based is next 
the room ef a Broom described Plesianthropus and Paranthropucs, 
and where Robinson now contemplates Telanthropus. 

In secking to find mutual relationships between the various 
branches of the man-ape family, anthropologists have been plagued 
by uncertainty as to the precise relative ages of the almost con- 
temporary cave fillings at Sterkfontein, Kroomdraai, Swartkrans 
and the Limeworks Cave at Makapan. For the most part strati- 
fication is crude or absent, so that a simple stratigraphic sequence 
is non-existent. The faunal association is equivocal. The material 
dates from well beyond the extreme limit within which carbon-14 
dating methods are applicable. Clearly some new line of approach 
was needed. At Dr. J. T. Robinson's suggestion Dr. Brain made an 
indirect attack on the problem with a new technique. | 

Pleistocene climatic fluctuations in South and Central Africa are 
becoming better understood thanks to the work of Leakey, Cooke 
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and others, Truc, glacial drift and beach-level shifts lic our of reach, 
but pluvials, interpluvials, and minor changes from wetter to drier 
are now recognized and tied in with alternations of erosion and 
deposition. It occurred to the Transvaal team that even minor 
moisture variations ought to be reflected in such things as ground- 
water levels, cave solution and fissure filling, and possibly also in 
variations of soil composition. Even in continental regions where 
denudation, rather than aggradation, had been the order of the 
day, limestone caves might preserve sealed samples of what had 
started as surface material, 

After a discussion of the conditions under which caves may 
develop and subsequently become permanent repositories of critical 
evidence, the author proceeds to a particularly clear description of 
the several sites involved, before turning to the ‘cave breccias.’ 
These involve clastic material, blown or washed into sinkholes, 
chimneys, or lateral cave openings, or fallen from the roof undcr- 
ground, subsequently cemented into hard rock by calcareous 
ground-water action. Study of sand grains in the soil component 
of such complexes might, it was hoped, permit correlation with 
the curve of postulated climate fluctuations. 

_ By multiple sampling at five-foor vertical intervals fram top to 
bottom of sections in the four localities, and then treating each 
sample with hydrochloric acid to separate the individual sand 
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grains from the matrix, Brain found that he could develop a chart 
based on percentage differences in grain angularity, chert-quartz 
ratio, grade of dolomite weathering, colour variation and the like. 
As a result he can write, for instance, of Sterkfontem that ‘the 
evidence of chert-quartz ratio and weathered dolomite blocks 
definitely siggests that the middle layers of the depost were formed 
in a drier climatic interlude than were the lower and upper levels.” 
By matching graphs thus obtained from the four sites with the 
general regional picture, a correlation was achieved. The sequence 
shows that Makapan and Sterkfontein were virtually contem- 
porancous, with Sterkfonocin slightly the carlicr. The Swartkrans 
deposit came next, and finally Kroomdrai. The first three cover 
parts of the first major interpluvial, whereas Kroomdrai falls in the 
succeeding pluvial stage. Dr. Brain might have added that it thus 
tums out that the two cave deposits which lie closest to cach other— 
less than a mile apart on the came side of the valley and at identical 
elevations above the valley floor—prove to be the most widely 
eparated in time. This conclusion is in accord with the latest ideas 
the faunal associations, but it raises intriguing speculanons of 
wider application in limestone terrains. Did minor climatic Auctu- 
ations re=-Initiate the process of solution activity or was it a matter 
of delicately ea ground-water levels? Or does the difference 
turn on an accidental difference in depth of surface crosion and 

mode of breaching of the cavities? 
The well organized presentation is supported by excellent 
illustrations and has a useful list of fauna prepared by Dr. A. F. Ewer 

with references to the original descriptions of the various types. 
GEORGE 8B. BARBOUR 


Inyanga: Prehistoric Settlements in Southern Rhodesia, Hy 
165 Roger Sumners. CUP. (_for the Inyanga Research Fund), 


1958. Pp. 336, 22 plates, 8% text_figs. Price f2 108. 
Over a large area of the eastern uplands of Southern 
Rhodesia, and stretching for some distance into Portuguese East 
Africa, the hillsides are covered with a bewildering pattern of 


stone-faced cultivation terraces, forts and pit settlements, parts of 


which have been described by Dr. Carl Peters, Dr. D. Randall- 
Maclver, R. N. Hall, A. L. Armstrong, H. A. Woieschhoft, Mrs. 
Enid M. Finch, and others. In a region so vax, comproing, as it 
docs, one great ruinfield over 3,000 square miles m extent, any 
single comprehensive survey is impossible and information can only 
be built up over a long period. In 1948 a fund was inaugurated to 
carry out further research in the area and during the years 1949 to 
19$1 a number of sites were excavated. 

As a result of these excavations three separate cultures were 
isolated; two pre-Ruuin Iron Age cultures and that associated with 
the ruins themselves. The two earlier cultures, named “41wa 1 and 
Ziwa 2 from the granite peak on whose slopes the sites occur, 
belong to the Iron Age 4 of Summers which Schofield has ascribed 
to proto-Sotho peoples. The ruins, with their associated terraces, anc 
regarded as the work of a group of related Nsenga tribes, the Barwe, 
Wesa and Unyama, and probably, in part, of the Hungwe. 

Although a sequence of cultures was definitely established, an 
accurate chronology offered much greater difficulty owing to the 
absence of datable material. Two methods were employed; the usc 
of a series of climatic changes based on Brook's work in Central 
Africa and an analysis of the beads, Both are far from reliable in 
our present state of knowledge. Schofield, in his section on beads, 
states that ‘if an attempt is made to assess the age of a site on the 
evidence of the beads it has been found to contain, it may happen 
that their apparent date will be out of relation to that of the con- 
taining structure, and our enquiry will be reduced to absurdity.’ 
After years of work Schofield could do no more than divide the 
beads of Southern Africa into two main groups; an carlier group of 
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beads of self-coloured cane glass, representing a bead currency that 
circulated in south central Africa between ¢. 1540 and ¢. 1830, and a 
later group of cored beads. Similarly, the dating of the Ziwa 
cultures on climatic changes offers a choice of posible dates between 
A.D. §40-800 and 1200-1400. 

The value of this book lics in the factual excavation reports 
which are presented rather than in the conclusions reached for, 
apart from establishing the relationship of the Ziwa cultures to 
the ruin complex, no definite new conclusions were possible on the 
information obtained. Full reports are given by Dr. Cooke on the 
fossil animal remains, by Dr. Tobias on the human skeletal remains 
and by Dr. Wild on the seeds. An interesting section deals with the 
iron-working sites discovered, | 

Of particular importance is the publication in this volume of 
the late John Schofield’s researches on the beads of Southern Africa. 
Schoficld was one of the first to make a scientific study of the 
proto-history of Souther Africa and his Primitive Pottery has been 
generally accepted as a sound working basis for all subsequent 
studics of the subject. His parallel study of beads seemed destined 
to remain unpublished until this opportunity arose, In it he gives a 
detailed account of the ancestral beads of the Venda, Pedi and Zulu 
and alse of the beads recovered from archxological sites in Southern 
Rhodesia and the northern Transvaal. His conclusions are of 
commiderable interest in view of the stress which placed on beads 
by some workers. * Beads,” he writes, “are not the heavy artillery of 
the archaologist and are properly used for supporting tactics only. 
Therefore, the main lines of an archaeological setting must be 
decided, if sufficient evidence is available, by data other than that 
supplied by beads, which can only help to fill in the details, or to 
expand the scope of the inquiry after that has been done.” 

The arrangement of this book renders it somewhat difficult to 
read by anyone not very familiar with the literature on proto- 
historic Rhodesia, as the author himsclf admits. It i essentially a 
scrics of excavation reports and, as such, is a very important con- 
tribution to the study of Rhodesian proto-history. Koger Sumuners, 
and his asistant, Keith Robinson, are to be congratulated on the 
amount of work which they were able to accomplish in difficule 
terrain without any assistance from amateur archeologists. 

JAMES WALTON 


African Sculpture. By Ladisas Segy. New York (Dower Publications) 
I 6 6 (UK. agents: Constable), 1958. Pp. 34, 163 plates, 


map. Prive $2 or 164. 

This book, according to its tithe and blurb, should 
present an authoritative and comprehensive collechion of photo- 
graphs of African carvings sclected for their intrinsic plastic quality, 
In point of fact, some 130 of the 163 plates illustrate pieces in the 
sawhoe’s posession, and this book, even more blatantly than A/rican 
Sailpture Speaks, catalogues the stock of the Segy Gallery in New 
York. The actual reproduction quality of the plates is quite good, 
but spoiled by a strong tendency to cut the plates down too much, 
so that the objects illustrated come mght up to the edge of the 
block, or are partly shaved off; in a rapid count | found 29 plates 
that had thus been over-trimmed, three bad ones being Plates 
AL, CAVE and CAAXIL 

The text is composed of three “ Introductions’ and a * Conclusion" 
in which a few well-known generalizations on African art are 
pees out with alot of verbiage, On page 20, Segy discusses the 
fertility symbolism of African carving, referring expecially to the 
treatment of the genital organs, and cites Plate CAXXIA, which 
shows in detail the phallus of Plate CXXXI, as an example of what 
he means, Examination showed that Plane CXXXIA had been 
made far more phallic by being printed upside-down. 

M. A. BENNET-CLARK 


EUROPE 


The Dawn of European Civilization. By )’. Gordon Childe, Sixth 
I 6 7 edn., revieed and reset. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 


1937. Pp. 368, 159 ilhes., 2 chronological tables, 4 maps. 
Price £2. 25. | “i 
The first edition of The Dawn of European Prehistory was pub- 


109 


lished in 1924. The sixth has appeared in 1997. More than 30 years 

sf ere these moments—with all that these years represent of 
vance in the knowledge of European prehistory, mot beast pro- 

moted by V. Gordon Childe. | : 
The usual way of reviewing a new edinon of a standard textbook 
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is to compare it with its predecessor, However, in this case, the new 
edition being the last (or the last 5 by the author), it seems 
appropriate to look for the difference between the beginning and the 
end of the sequence. For it is evident that the series of edinons 
reflects an epoch in archxological thought, or perhaps rather the 
transition from one epoch to another. 

From some points of view, the book has not changed so much 
during the three decades. In a most positive way, the author's 
personality has given the work its character, in all editions. Of 
minor importance, but also in its way characteristic, is a rather 
negative trait: the majority of the illustrations, which were not good 
in the first edition, remain unchanged and consequently are no better, 
to say the least, in 1947. 

Progress of work in the field and in muscums is witnessed by the 
change in the type sites mentioned. Ir seems that only about half of 
the type sites oe 1033 have survived into 1957, but twice as many 
new ones have been added. Themes for discussion which were actual 
30 years ago have disappeared, and the names of leading archi 
logists of an earlier generation have been replaced by those of their 
younger successors. It is striking to notice the vanishing importance 
of ¢.g. Kossinna and Montelius. How many authors of handbooks 
have been able to base a revision after 30 years almost entirely on a 
detailed knowledge of such an enormous quantity of new literature, 
and per inspection of new finds, as Childe ? 

The increase of available information has not made European pre- 
history easier, The problems of 1924 are by no means solved. 
Instead, there are many more. All this has had to be made as clear 
as possible within almost the same limited space, So, in my opinion, 
Dawn in its latest form is rather difheult to read. Some marvellous 
broad-outline sketches in the first edition have had to be replaced by 
rather intricate analysis: for instance, one remembers with regret 
some general reflections on the role of the Danubian countries in 
European prehistory, to mention just one of several comparably 
stimulating pages which were in the first edition, but are not in the 
a : 





But there are other trends to be observed. One of them is the 
increasing msertion of interpretations of the evidence of finds, in 
terms of social and economic history, the hypothetical character of 
which must be understood but is seldom mentioned explicitly by 
we eden change in Childe through 

Of deeper importance is a ¢ in Childe’s way through pre- 
historic marshes At in 1924, after a mesolithic prelude he starts a long 
journcy from the Near East to the British Isles, But the road berween 
has changed. Though the different chapters have similar headings to 
those of earlier editions, they are arranged in another way. The 1924 
reader of Dawn was first introduced to the Mediterranean world, 
from east to west, ending on the Iberian peninsula, Then he had to 
begin again in the east, this time north of the Black Sea, and through 
Scandinavian and Alpine digressions finally arrived in Great Britain, 
So two east-to-weat movements were achieved, one in the south and 
one in the north. 

After 30 years, different roads have to be followed. From the 
eastern Mediterranean world, the Black Sea region is reached, and 
from there northern and north-castern Europe. After this eastern 
profile from north to south comes an analogy in Western and 
Central Europe. Of course, such a change in the plan of the work 
reflects a change in the general picture given, For instance, the earliest 
1 o idental Europe is now seer more as one entire whole 
than in 1924, against a rather different east and north European back- 
ground. This is of importance also for Childe’s main thesis. For there 
is such a thesis the development and existence of a special 


European civilization in the riods covered by Dawn, 






i £5 


This civilization should be characterized by a ‘startling tempo of 
ogress’, and 4 diversity, partly as a result of ‘possibilities of com- 


parison and free choice. ; * 
Even a reader who is not fully convinced that future research in 
non-European areas will allow this idea to remain unchanged, cannot 
avoid being deeply impressed by the ingenuity and monumentality 
of this construction. And monumental is the sequence of old and 
new Dawns, among the many vigorous creations of Childe. For a 
generation, it has held its position, always met with respect or 
admiration, even if not everywhere with acocptance. It docs not 
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seem probable that any one else will be able to give us a picture of 
European prehistory comparable to Dawn. In this respect, V. Gordon 
C ilde might be seen somewhat paradoxically as one of the Lot 
representatives of the heroic earlier generation of wide-ranging, all- 
round archeologists, whose work he has done so much to replace 
in a positive way, CARL-AXEL MOBERG 


L'Enfant néanderthalien du Peche de l’Azé. By Eticnme Patte. 


_ Paris, 1947. ae . 

16 This book is a welcome addition to the literature on 
Neandertal man, and is of particular interest as it 1s 
one of the few adequate descriptions of a Neandertal child. At pre- 
sent there are remains of ten children of Neandertal affity deanribed cd, 
but few are as detailed as this. Fragments of three children are 
known from Skhul, ewo from Krapina, and one cach from Engis, 
La Quina, Gibraltar and Teshik-Tash as well as Peche de lAze. 
Further fragmentary TC UALS ire reported from Kiik-Koba atid 
Djebel Kafech, bur abour the latter nothing is known, though they 

were discovered over 20 years ago. | 

Professor Patte’s book describes the reconstructed skull, mandible 
and teeth of a 2=24-year-old child discovered by Peyrony in a 
Mousterian context at Peche de l’Azé in the Dordogne, in 1909. The 
description is detailed and complete, and like much of the author's 
most scholarly work, it is difficult to discover the salient poms 
without minute examination of the whole text; but as a descriptive 
record, it can only be criticized for its lack of adequate figures. No 
publication of such important fossil Hominid material is complete 
without life-size drawings and sections, and the few small figures 
which are crammed onto the final page are most madequate. The 
plates are clear but again too small. | 

There is one factor which must be considered in a publication of 
this kind, and that is the extent of distortion of the fossil bones, and 
the accuracy of the reconstruction of the skull. In this instance the 
author has accepted an carlier reconstruction without comment, 
and judging from the plates it would seem that cither the bones are 
distorted or the reconstruction inaccurate, yet this important fact 
receives littl: comment in the text. 

Notwithstanding this fact, however, it seems clear that this 
particular child's skull, like all those now known, has a less extreme 
Neandertaloid morphology than the west European adult members 
of the group, and approximates in certain features to modern man. 
This characteristic is important, and it seems a pity that with the 
material and time that the author clearly had to hand, he did not 
attempt a wider and more complete comparison with the other 
Neandertal children listed above; for a synthesis of Neandertal 
ontogeny would be of value in itself, and could throw important 
light on Neandertal phylogeny. The morphological evidence at 
present suggests that the current theory of the aberrance of H. 
neanderthalensis from the main stream of evolution leading to 
H. sapiens is likely to prove correct. . 

A description of a 24-year-old child's mandibular fragment from 
a Mousterian site at Chateauneuf-sur-Charente is added as a final 
section to the book. This is another useful addition to the data on 
Neandertal ontogeny. BERNARD CAMPBELL 


Coloured Minorities in Britain. Hy Sydney Collins. London 
I 6 (Lutterworth Press), 1947. ft pee Price ft 15. 


This study can be regarded as a pioneer one in that 

it is the first attempt at a comprehensive analysis of 

the coloured communities in Britain, Coloured in Dr, Collins's sense 
means African, West Indian and Asian. A division is made between 
specifically Negro commumitics and those which are Moslem and 
Chinese. The areas in which the investigation was conducted were 
Lancashire, Tyneside and Wales. The partern of development 
appears to be similar in each case—the first wave of immigration 
OCcUITINg prior to the 1914 war and consisting mainly of seamen. 
This pattern persisted into the between-the-wars period. Since then 
the development has been of a different order. Although seamen still 
constitute the ‘Old Timers,’ as they are known, the immigrants 
since the last war exhibit a variegated pattern of skilled and toskitled 
labour drawn from ex-members of the armed forecs, and in the case 
of the Wet Indians, individuals who have been attracted to Britain 
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immigration was almost entirely male but the post-war stream has 
character of many of the original settlements. 
~The author rightly pat preegnasne conflict exists not only berween 

the coloured eon and the surrounding whites, bur between the 
‘Old Timers’ and the newcomers. What is perhaps of greater 
significance is that the discrimination and system of colour gradings 
which is characteristic of American Negro society is to be found im 
embryo in Britain. There are naturally differences. For example, 
whereas it is virtually impossible for a white<oloured couple to 
remove themselves from a Negro community in the United States, 
this 1s an ordinary occurrence on Tyneside, The rewule is chat such 
couples and their children tend to be absorbed in white society. 

Although all the Broups considered have certain features in 
common, such as the lack of skill or a seafaring background, there 
are important distinctions between them. One, which the author 
considers fundamental, is in the field of religion. In the case of West 
Indians the overwhelming majority is Christian whereas Arab and 
Somali immigrants are invariable Muslim. The chapter which 
Dr. Collins devotes to the analysts of the role of religion in Muslim 
community life brings out the importance of this factor in creating 
integration in a community. The use of tribal languages and the 

raistenee of tribal associations distinguish the Africans from the 

est Indians, In a similar manner the Chinese language and Secret 
Society serve to create a degree of separateness from other immi- 
grants and whites. What emerges from a consideration of such 
differences is that the opportunities for assimilation in both a racial 
and social sense are much greater for the West Indian as he powesses 
the advantage of a common language with the host country, and a 
great similarity of custom and idea 

The author is to be congratulated on a lucid exposition of the 
social framework of coloured minorities in Britain. It is to be hoped 
that he wall extend the field of his researches to London which 
presents somewhat different problems from those which he has 
discussed, FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


Widows and their Families. By Peter Morris, London (Routledge & 
I 7 O Kegan Paul), 1958. Pp. wa, 172, tables. Price 183. 


This is a book which is pioneering in its feld and 

which is undoubtedly of great interest to adminn- 

trators, politicians and all concerned with the workings of National 

Insurance. It is also of particular interest to anthropologists at the 
present time. . 

Many social cape or ac are now concerned with the problem 
of how to study social life in large settlement units as opposed to the 
self-contained village or other small community. The Institure of 
Community Studies are producing a series of monographs on East 
London, mainly Bethnal Green. This 16 the third and like the others 
it points a way forward in urban studies which is both scientifically 
acceptable and socially useful in the welfare sense. All those who have 
been concemed with applied social science or teaching social- 
administration students will know the difficulty of reconciling the 
two approaches. 

The Institute's method is to explore the complex problems of an 
urban community from the aspect of one particular problem of 
section of the community. In this book, the author has courageously 
sct himself the difficult task of viewing society as it affects the 
recently widowed woman and her family. 

His method was to select a sample af widow by we of public 
records and then to interview them in their homes. The interview 
technique which he used is closer to the “fireside chat’ than to the 
highly formalized questionnaire although he directed the convers- 
tion in such a way as to cover systematically all the subjects that he 

Given the problems which he set himself and their social en-viron- 
ment, this method or a very similar one is inevitable. Equally 
incvitable is the fact that using such methods a single monograph 
must be incomplete. Its function is to pose problems rather than 
answer them. I hope for example that the Institute of Community 
Studies will give us an analysis of the part played by religious 
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institutions in East End life to supplement the discovery that widows 


are as likely to tum away from their religion in misfortune, as to 
take more direct comfort. Perhaps an anee description and 
analysis of a modern funeral is too much to ask for. Fanily and 
Kinship in East London already enables us to put the relationship 
between a widow and her late husband's relatives in a wider context, 

Again one would like a deeper analysis of the widow's independ- 
ent status in the community, since the author shows that it is 
different from that of married woman or single girl. We know how 
a widow sees her neighbours, relatives and fnends, but how do they 
sec her? 

None of these requests should be considered as a reproach to the 
author. On the contrary, they are indications of how well he has 
done his job, He has set out to discover what the problems of widow- 
hood are, and has revealed them clearly to his readers. We can, | am 
sure, be confident that he and his colleagues have no intention of 
leaving the matter there. RONALD FRANKENBERG 


Pillow Lace in the East Midlands. By Charles Freeman. Luton 
(Corporation Museum and Art Gallery), 1958. Pp. 41, 
[7] 17 photographs, 10 text figs. Price ys. 6d, 

. One of the most important duties of a regional folk 
museum is to collect material relating to the crafts and industries 
of the area that it serves. The value of this work is greatly enhanced 
when it is made available to a much wider public than casual visitors 
te the museum. Unfortunately, owing to the lack of funds, few 
regional museums have published any books or catalogues relaring 
to their collections, but the Corporation of Luton Museum is one of 
the few that has done so. Some time ago, the Curator, Charles 
Freeman, wrote an excellent booklet on Luton and the Hat Industry; 
now he has written a companion volume on the other great East 
Midland industry, piles lace-making. The handbook is very 
attractively produced and contains a wealth of photographs and line 
drawings. 

The first section is devoted to a brief account of the history of 
lace-making in the region and the author deals with such topics as 
the earnings of lace-makers, the marketing of their produce and the 
growth of the “lace schools." The scoond section is devoted to a 
detailed description of the methods of manufacturing lace in 
Bedfordshire and the adjoming countics. With the aid of illustrations, 
of actual examples in the Luton Museum, the author describes the 
various types of lace and the way in which they are made. He 
describes in detail the tools and equipment required in the craft and 
he devotes a number of pages to a valuable classification of bobbins, 
The handbook is Geechene value and can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to anyone interested in the subject of British ethnography. 

J. G. JENKINS 


Coast Lapp Society: I, A Study of Neighbourhood in 
17 9) Revsbotn Fjord. By Robert Paine. Troma Museums 


skrifter, Wol. IV. Tromso, 1957. Pp. xvii, 341 illes., 
maps, tables, Price 20 Norwegian Kr. 

This volume is a notable contnbution to North European studies, 
It is also of general interest in its discussion of ecology and settlement 
patterns, and of the sequence of changes by which a socially 
autonomous “peasant” population is drawn into full participation in 
a complex modern society. 

The ethnology of Finnmark, Norway's most northern Province, 
is fascinating and confusing. Three main ethnic groups are present; 
Norwegians, Lapps and Finns, the Lapps being subdivided accotdin 
to their traditional ecologies into Mountain Lapps, Coast Lapps anc 
River Lapps. Mr. Paine provides the first detailed analysis of the 
social system of a Coast Lapp group, setting their condition in the 


frame of a broader discussion of the : and history of Finn- 
mark. His account is based on 14 dani g Serer ly INsi—$3, 
supplemented by extensive use of literary sources and by analyses of 
parish registers for information on marriage and settlement patterns 
in past generations. | 

The book describes the changing economy, settlement patterns 
and social relations of the inhabitants of Revsbom fjord over 300 
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years, paying, however, special attention to events following the 
cessation of the Fuussian (Pomoar) trade which was crucial in the 
economy of Norther Norway from the middle of the eighteenth 
century until it ended abruptly in 1917. The Coast Lapps were 
traditionally migratory hunters and fishers practising some sub- 
sidiary stock-raising, with reindeer, cattle, sheep and goats, They 
were never economically fully self-sufficient, but for the period of 
the Russian trade specialized to an increasing extent im summer 
fishing and relied on the profits of this to support an apparently 
uneconomic pene Following the collapse of the Ruusstan trade 
they gradually adapted themselves to a mixed economy of fishing 
and settled ding agriculture, their settlements first forming 
dispersed peegthtood areas but uliimately, and especially since 
the Second World War, showing a tend towards a consolidated 
village pattern. Mr. Paine’s analysis of factors leading to a 
change-over to village settlement and the implications of this change 
in terms of kinship and of the relationship of the community to 
outside world is particularly valuable. As the title implies, the book 
deals with ‘neighbourhood,” ie. inter- and extra-familial relarion- 
ships; a second volume is to deal with family structure as such. 
Unfortunately, in spite of its very real merit and originality, this 


is not an easy book to read. It is repeye and somewhat over- 
cal discussion, while the English 





weighted with generalized theoreti 
is not always Oxford (Mr. Paine commits an t “che 
in his use of the term ‘agnate’), Also one regrets the limited use of 
fesh-and-blood ethnographical documentation, particularly since 
those incidents and comments which the author docs report im 
extenso are interesting and apposite. But perhaps we may hope for 
more of this in subsequent publications. The Tromso Miuscum 
authorities are to be congratulated on the hospitable encouragement 
which they gave Mr. Paine in his field research and in their 
publication of this volume. RALPH BULMER 


Manuel de folklore frangais contemporain: Vol. I, Part VI, 
I 73 Cycle des douze jours. By Armold van Gennep. Paris 


(Picard), 1958. Pp. xi, 2855-3166, port., 20 maps. Price 
1,800 francs 

The customs of the ‘twelve days of Christmas’ are dealt with 
under four heads. The first is customs similar to those of our 
‘waits’ and wassailers. Next come personifications. It seems that 
Father Christmas is now becoming general, and is replacing earlier 
gift-bringers such as the Child Jesus and St. Nicholas. For the latter's 
is A eee ae Ce he France put their shoes on the 

earth, with a little fodder for his ass. 

The third section deals with bonfires and torches. A remarkable 
custom was that at Pertuis, where on the eve of 6 January a bonfire 
was lighted on a cart and driven fast round the town. It was called 
the Belle Eroile, and if it burnt well presaged a good harvest, 

The last section describes many customs and beliefs associared 
with the Yule log, none of which seems to be known in this country. 
Ie must be of a special wood, usually of a fruit tree; it must burn for 
so Jong; presages are drawn from it; if sat on it inflicts boils; it 
produces sweets for the children; the Virgin comes to sit by it. 

Most of the customs mentioned in the book are observed to 
some extent, but all are tending to die out. 

The volume opens with a photograph and an appreciation of 
the distinguished editor, who died on 7 May, 1957, aera 


Le I Joc et le Comté de Foix: Le Rousillon. By René 
| Nelli. Paris (Gallimard), 1958. Pp. 374. Price 1,600 francs 
174 This well written and interesting book describes 
! every aspect of peasant life as it was lived in the past, 

and gives some account of recent changes. 

Moat of the customs are similar to those general in Europe, but 
there are some exceptions. At the Lenten Carnival the young men, 
under their ‘king,’ engaged in dances and processions in the course 
of which women in general were coarsely reviled, and those found 
in the street were made to ‘kiss the horns.” Action of various kinds 
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husbands accused of being cuckolded or henpecked. In FLousillon 
things were carried further, the girls being pelted with filth and if 
caught having their faces smeared with lampblack. The whole tone 
of the . was, as the author says, misogynous in the 
extreme, and forms a striking contrast to the May festivities, in 
eee as elsewhere, there was extravagant praise of women and 
ove. 

The author, like other French folklorists, realizes that folklore is 
not of folk origin, Current superstitions are found in Pliny; songs 
and tales are the products of medixval chivalry; folk remeches are 
found in the writings of seventeenth-century physicians. 

Most of the old customs have now disappeared, and the old 
games have been replaced by football; in the castern half of 
Languedoc Association is played, and in the western half Rugby. 

The chapter on houses, which are of various types, includes 
27 pages of drawings and plans. RAGLAN 


= 


Hiiuser und Landschaften der Schweiz. By Richard Weiss. 
17 5 Fiirich (Rentsch), 1959. Pp. 368, 233 drawings and maps 


by H. Egli 

Nobody could have written a better book on Swiss 
houses and landscapes than Professor Weiss, of Ziirich, the champion 
of the view that folklore is the study of the interrelations between 
man and nature, and also between man and objects. The diverse 
Swiss landscape, climate and humidity determine agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, vine-growing, large farms and smallholdings, as 
well as the different types of houses. The author, who deals mainly 
with the houses from 1600 to 1900, shortly explains the following 
three modern theories: no features can be traced back further than 
the Late Middle Ages or carly modem times. At that period scarcely 
inhabited parts of the country were occupied by isolated farmers. 
The material of the house, whether wood or stone, depended 
entirely upon plentiful supply and easy accessibility. 

The howe, man's most durable possession, reveals in many 
respects his position in his native country, his family life and 
hospitaliry, and also his attitude towards his possessions and domestic 
animals. The fundamental difference between the villagers and the 
inhabitants of lonely farmsteads is brilliantly sketched (pp. 293ff.). 
Whereas the various languages spoken in Switzerland have no 
bearing on the style of the houses, the influence of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism is very noticeable. Roman Catholicism has 
ereated what the author calls a ‘Sakrallandschaft’ (pp. 31 3ff.). 

Interesting minor features are the long wooden poles crected to 
protect the roof by breaking the gusts of wind (fig. 29), the “soul 
window’ which wed to be opened when somebody died (fig. 99a) 
and the ‘Brunnentafeln,” wooden boards which are cach weekend 
still passed on to remind the family of its duty to clean the basin of 
the communal well during the coming week (fig. grb). 

Owing to the part played by Helvetia mediatrix, the author had to 
discuss ‘types of houses well beyond the Swiss borders. ‘Thus his 
book, irably illustrated, may well be regarded as a standard 
work for Central Europe. E. ETTLINGER. 


I canti populari del Molise, Vol. II. Eiited by Alberto M, Cirese, 


| Rieti, 1957. Pp. xi, 346 

176 The second volume of the SOEs 

: Molise (see MAN, 1953, 198) is edited by the son of the 
highly esteemed Italian folklorist. Although the late Eugenio Cirese 
had almost finished the collecting stage, new information and 
material became available and had to be incorporated. The final 
volume comprises songs for the New Year, Carnival, the month of 
May, processions, dances and masks, as well as Jocal satires, moving 
laments and some 30 religious and secular narrative songs. The 
Rarge pat CE te Lace Be Cerone to tee Eola’ satan ote 

Ibanian and Serbo-Croat settlers, which required copious explana- 
tory notes. In view of the frequent inaccessibilicy of the sources, 
Signor Alberto Cirese’s compilation of these notes represents a 
formidable and most welcome achievement. His publication of the 
tunes is now eagerly awaited. E. ETTLINGER 
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SCULPTURED STONES IN THE MID CROSS RIVER AREA, NIGERIA 





A NOTE ON SCULPTURED STONES IN THE MID CROSS 
RIVER AREA OF SOUTH-EAST NIGERIA* 


by 


MISS ROSEMARY L, HARRIS 
Department of Anthropology, University College, London 


— The accompanying photogra hs? were taken 
177 at the sc 2 of Itinta, in the Atam villa 
group, and in the nearby forest reserve of Ikrigon im the 
Nnamm village group.? Both these groups were formerly 
in Obubra District, but they are in the process of being 
transferred to the Ikom District. The quality of the work- 
manship and the rarity of such an art form in this region 
gives these seulpacred stones considerable interest. 1 was 
able to visit each of these sites only once, when it was 
impossible to study them properly, but | hope that this 
briefaccount drawn mainly from unpublished sources may 
be of some value as a record. 

Partridge3 gives the best hitherto published account of 
these stones. He mentions the occurrence of carved stones 
at Etiningta ([tinta), Agba, Inseni (Abinti Nsene) and 
Anopp (which I cannot locate exactly on a modern map). 
All these places lie close together a little to the east of the 
Awayong Creck, between the Cross River and the Bansara 
Creek (see fig. 1). Outside this area he found single stones 
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Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF PART OF THE MID 
CROSS RIVER AREA, NIGERIA 


(with one exception he found them more crudely carved) 
among a few villages in the Mbembe groups of Osopong 
and Okum, and in the village of Okuni near kom, but on 
my visits to these places I failed to discover these examples. 
In addition it seems that a cluster of stones ub’ a found 
at the village of Abuntak Esam in the Akajuk village group 
of Ogoja District.4 | 

At Itinta with its two neighbouring villages of Okuram- 
bang and Nevorokpa, there are at least 4o sculptured 


* With Plate G and a text figure 
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stones. Most of those that [ saw there were about four feet 
high, but an unpublished report on the Atam “Clan," b 
N. A. C. Weir, which discusses Itinta in some detail, 
mcludes a sketch of a stone five feet tall, and Partridge 
measured one here five feet nine inches high, and noted 
that the stones at these villages were in general bigger than 
those elsewhere. Certainly the stones at Ikrigon were 
smaller. Here there were shout 1§ examples of which nine 
were in a good state of preservation. OF these eight were 
upright ae varied in height from three feet five inches to 
four feet six inches. A fallen stone had a total length of 
five feet cight inches, but nearly 10 inches of this must 
formerly have been sunk in the ground. In circumference 
the stones varied from just over three feet to just over six 
feet. The shortest (three feet five inches) had a girth of six 
feet one inch. 

From Partridge’s descriptions and as these photographs 
show it would seem that there is a strong similarity in 
general form and style between the stones wherever they 
are found. They are alike in that cach one represents the 
head and torso of a human figure. There are of course 
differences in detail, particularly im the amount of attention 
given to facial markings, but as such cicatrization in this 
arca today is more the result of passing fashion than an 
important feature of group identification, this is not 
perhaps surprising. 

Other differences in style, especially the apparent 
difference between the elongated forms shown in Plate Gh, 
cand the shorter broader type in a, ¢, g, are probably due 
mainly to differences in the materials at the artist's disposal, 
which appear to have been boulders drawn from the local 
river beds.5 Perhaps the most important difference in style, 
because it shows the control of the workman over his 
medium, is the degree to which the design has been cither 
incised into the stone ) or lett in relief by the removal 
of the surrounding surtace (i), Such differences of style, 
however, occur at one site and they cannot therefore be 
linked with particular areas. 

Almost sll these figures are alike in two ways. First they 
strongly emphasize the beard. Secondly they show the 
navel but not the genital organs (the only possible exception 
that I found to this rule being the stone in Plate Gg). Thisis a 
surprising trait, particularly when these stones are con- 
sidered in relation to modern wooden carvings and mud 
reliefs. It would suggest that these figures had primarily a 
memorial significance and were not connected with 
fertility cults (unless indeed the stones themselves are to be 
regarded as phallic). 

This suggestion is to some extent borne out by other 
facts, although it is very difficult to discover the original 
purpose of these stones, and today they appear to have 
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litle ritual significance. When I visited Itinta one of the 
stones (Plate Ge) had clearly been used for sacrificial 
purposes, since the small stone resting on the top was 
marked with blood and chicken feathers, but the report on 
the Atam clan says that at the time of writing, in the early 
nineteen-thirties, no sacrifices appeared to be taking place; 
and I certainly saw no signs of sacrifices having been 
recently connected with the stones at Ikrigon. At the time 
when Partridge was writing, at the beginning of the 
century, periodic offerings of food were made before the 
stones in most villages, in connexion with the ancestral 
cult, but even Partridge met with considerable vagueness 
a5 to why the figures were made or who made them and 
he met no one who knew the art of stone-carving. 

He was told that the stones had been made by the 
people's forefathers, or possibly by God. To Weir it was 
suggested that they might be the work cither of their 
forefathers or of the Tiv, but this latter suggestion appears 
to have been made only because the people saw some 
resemblance between the facial marks of the stones and 
those of the Tiv, who come regularly into this area as 
farm labourers. | 

Despite this vagueness, those traditions that have been 
recorded seem to agree that the stones are connected with 
the graves of important men, and so support the deductions 
that can be made from their style. Partridge was told in 
Agba that cach stone represented a former head chief; 
while according to the Atam Report, the people of Itinta 
say that it was their custom to bury important people in 
the bush and they claim that some of the stones mark the 
graves of named chiefs. The report also says that although 
the majority of the people thought that the spirit of a dead 
man remained in the world of the Dead, a few held that 
the spirit returned after a period to live in stones.® 

Although the possibility must not be overlooked that 
these sculptured stones may have had originally 4a com- 
pletely different purpose, it is interesting to note that to 
credit them with having some funerary significance would 
be quite compatible with the present practices and beliefs 
of local groups. In the first place through much of Ogoja 
Province many local groups have as their heads priest- 
chiefs whose burials are frequently surrounded by highly 
organized rituals which differentiate them from the rest 
of their communities. It is particularly noticeable that these 
office-holders are very frequently buried in the bush. At 

resent in the area caidas discussion it is the general practice 
for people to be buried outside the settlements, but in the 
area to the south and west, where such burials are normally 
the fate only of the socially valueless and the unclean, 
certain important priest-chicts are nevertheless buried in 
groves in the bush, It is a curious fact however that while 
today in the areas to the south and west graves are seldom 
ostentatiously marked, cast of the Awayong Creek, 
although the people are no more sophisticated than their 
Mbembe neighbours, graves are frequently decorated with 
rococo monuments in concrete. 

Nevertheless if it was indeed the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of the area who carved these stones, 
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the lack of interest that the people show in them today is 
striking. As I have said, 1 was able to find only one stone 
used at present for ritual purpose and in most cases visitors, 
even eas Partridge, found many of the stones hidden 
in undergrowth and apparently unregarded. The vagueness 
of the cretcat ccadidions about. the jconss also suggests that 
they are unimportant to the people. 

However even if a longer time in the area should reveal 
stronger traditions about the stones and their sculptors, 
the central problem would remain. This area of the Cross 
River appears to be one in which there has been for some 
considerable time easy movement of religious cults from 
one community to another, and a very free borrowing of 
the stylistic clements in ritual.7 Yet there developed het 
in this one small area an art form in a medium and a style 
that appears to have little connexion with surrounding 
areas and has left no living tradition today. 


Notes 

' My acknowledgments are due to J. H. Jennings, Esq., of 
Enugu, for the photographs. 

= My thanks are due to J. Pollard, Esq., P.F.O., who told me of 
the Ikrigon figures and enabled me to see them. 

3 Charles Partridge, Cross River Natives, 1904, pp. 269-277. For 
another account see P, A. Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 
1926, Vol. I, pp. 347-s0: “The finest stone circle seen by me is in 
the country of the Nuamm at Nyerckpong, a few miles north of 
Atamm ... It is about twenty-five yards in diameter, but only 
eight monoliths, compowd of a shelly limestone, are now left, one 
of which has fallen...The Nuamm stated they only knew 
under the name of Etal, “The Stones”... They assured me that 
there are finer circles at Alokk [which Talbot equates with Part- 
ridge’s Anopp], a few miles to the cast, in which the stones are 
bigger as well as better carved. Another ring, but of much smaller 
and uncut stones, is to be found at Ogomogon ... At Mandak 
in the Akaju country, it is stated that there are large stones sculp- 
tured with many faces. The chiefs of Atamm informed me that there 
are circles of very well carved stones, about seven feet high, at 
Enuing-nta a few miles distant—also at Ndoroakpe. They did nor 
know who made them, but the Atamm found them there on arrival 
and have been accustomed from time immemorial to sacrifice 
yams, palm-oil, sale and fowls to their ancestors at this spot... The 
Oluluman said that at Mfum on the Cross River there are eleven 
big stones, “made like man with hands and fect joined to the side,” 
mostly in the water, while in the bush near by at a place three 
hours from Agbokkum are three circles of stones, one of them 
life size but the others about three feet high, with hands and heads, 
made by Eburukpabi (God)... Mr. Hufton ... informed me 
that in the Akparabong region there is a village, which is nearly 
surrounded by three rows of large monoliths rudely carved into 
human shape." A photograph of one of the Nyerckpong stones 
faces p. 348; further stones in neighbouring areas are mentioned. 

4 An unpublished report on the Akajuk ‘Clan’ by A. T, E. Marsh 
mentions large monoliths at the villages of Abuntak Esam and Era. 
I was unable to visit these sites myself and therefore cannot say 


whether these stones are in fact of the ame as those illustrated 
ot Whether they correspond to the ‘ crude" outlying stones described 


by Partridge. 

§ Partridge, op. cil., p. 269. 

* This remark may be viewed with some scepticism. Nevertheless 
there is today in this area a widespread connexion of stones with 
ritual practices. In particular ancestral shrines are usually formed of 
collections of small stones (six inches to a foot in length.) 

? There are numerous traditions in this area of short-distance 
movements from village to village, but there are no recorded 
traditions of long-distance migrations. 


VARIATIONS IN THE FREQUENCY OF THE BASAL 
METOPIC SUTURE* 


by 


PROFESSOR H. BUTLER ad H. R. WATSON-BARKER 
Department of Anatomy, Kitchener School of Medicine, University of Khartoum, Sudan 


Staurenghi (1896) investigated the size and 
178 frequency of medially directed outgrowths 
from the nindial border of the frontal bones which obtrude 
between the jugum of the sphenoid and the cribriform 
plate of the ctinsoid (fg. 1A and B). He called this 
projection the Sac process of the frontal bone and 
Fseind it in 62 per cent. of a collection of skulls of Mediter- 
ranean people. These skulls could be arranged in a series 
showing a gradual reduction in the distance separating the 
tips of the antesphenoid processes and this led him to search 
for examples sf mace m the midline, which he named 
the basal metopic or fronto-basal suture (fig. 1C). In 675 
skulls examined he found only four such sutures, a fre- 
wency of o-§ per cent. Later investigators have examined 
ie frequency of this suture in various collections of skulls 
and, with one exception (Butler, 1949), have found that it 
is uncommon (Bovero and Sperino, 1896; le Double, 
1903; Murphy, 1956). | 
It now been possible to repeat Butler's (1949) 
observations on a further collection of 39 skulls from 
Bengal and also to examine 100 skulls from East Africa 
for the frequency of the antesphenoid process and the basal 


metopic suture. 


Observations 
(a) A further 39 skulls from Bengal were examined, by 
direct observation of the anterior cranial fossa, for the 
presence of antesphenoid processes and basal metopic 
sutures. Direct measurements of the cranial capacity, usmg 
mustard seed, were made by a technique as nearly as 
possible identical with that used in the original series. Ten 
skulls with a basal metopic suture were found and the 
relevant details are summarized in Table 1A; Table IB 
summarizes comparable data for the six previously 

recorded specimens (Butler, 1949). 


TABLE |. DETAILS OF BENGAL SKULLS WITH A BASAL METOPIC 


SUTURE 
Age Sex Cephalic Gnathic Cranial A/P length 
iradex inal capacity of suture 
(c.c.) (reeset) 
A, Present series 
za MM 71 0 Toyo ro 
25-70 M bk+§ 101 1080 6-0 
30 Af 7s 101-§ 1120 3°45 
18-20 F $0 Lor 1010 70 
30 M 73 98 1000 6-0 
[8-20 M 7 cy 1130 40 
2§-30 M 73 100 1030 $0 
30 Mf 73 gs 950 70 
25 M 72'5 95 1050 75 
25-30 F 54 gt 1200 73 


* With a text figure and three tables 


11§ 


B, Previous scrics (Butler, 1949) 
MM 65 


24-30 2 1246 70 
12-14 Cc aT Os 1126 6-0 
30 F 70 101 QO7 4°0 
25-30 Mf FI a) 1397 so 
24 M 73 05 T4i3 7 
2§-30 F 66 98 1033 1-0 


The two groups of skulls were purchased from the same 
source. The main characteristics of the original group of 


25 skulls were defined as follows: 


(1) the cephalic index ranged from 63 to 81; 19 of them had a 
cephalic index of 74 or less; 

(2) the gnathic (alveolar) index ranged from 90 to 107; 14 
had an index below 98 and in 10 it was between 98 and 101; 

(3) the cranial capacity varied from 907 to 1414 cubic 
centimetres with an average of 1182 c.c.; 23 skulls were micro- 
cephalic, ic. had a capacity below 1390 c.c.; 

(4) certain dental characteristics, viz. large size of the teeth 
and marked protrusion of the inciors and canines; presence 
of the third molar in all specimens of sufficient age; signs of 
attrition of the premolars and molars at an carly age and staming 
duc to the chewing of betel nut; 

(§) characteristic features of the anterior cramial fossa, viz. 
relatively small anterior cranial fossa; a large crista galli; 
well marked upward convexity of the orbital plates of the 
frontal bones and, consequently, a sunken appearance of the 
cribriform plate. 





Fic. 1. MAGRAM OF SUTURAL PATTERNS IN THE ANTERIOR 


A, the usally depicted pattern with a broad spheno-cthmoidal suture, 

B, tee most commonly found pation with antesphenoid provesses en- 

croaghing on the base of the ethmoid spine of the sphenoid. C, meeting of 
the antesphenoid processes pay the basal metopic suture 


The two groups of skulls show good agreement in the 
recorded metric characters with the exception of the 
cephalic index; the second Lee contains a higher pro- 
portion of mesaticephalic skulls. The two groups also agree 
well in respect of the non-metric characters, but again there 
is one exception. Nine of the 39 skulls of the second group 
showed delay in the eruption of one or more third molars. 
Furthermore, both groups show the same high frequency 
of the basal metopic suture, 24-0 per cent. and 2§-6. per 
cent, respectively. 

Both groups of skulls contained a number of specimens 
with obliteration of the sutural pattern in the anterior 
cranial fossa. In the original account of the Bengal skulls 
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(Butler, 1949) this was not allowed for in calculating the 
frequency of the antesphenoid processes and basal metopic 
sutures. Correction will be made for this to facilitate 
comparison with other investigators’ figures; the effect of 
this correction on both groups of Bengal skulls is shown im 
Table IL. 


Tane IL. FREQUENCY OF ANTESPHENOID PROCESSES AND BASAL 
METOPIC SUTURE 

Antesphenoid processes 
Crude", Corrected 9, 


Basal metopic satire 
Crude %, Corrected % 


A, Bengal shulls: 
Previous series 
(Butler, 1949) ty 77 24 27 
| series 79 86 25°6 28 
B East African 
skulls 54 83 4 th 


Through the courtesy of Professor A. Galloway one of 
us (H.B.) was able to make a less detailed examination of 
100 skulls from the collection of ‘East African’ skeletal 
material in the Anthropological Collection of the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, Makerere College, Uganda. Four 
examples of the basal metopic suture were found but 34 
of the skulls had their suture pattern obliterated, thus 
giving a corrected frequency of 6-0 per cent. for the basal 
metopic suture and 83-0 per cent. for the antesphenoid 
processes (Table Il). 


Discussion 


The precise ethnic classification of the Bengal skulls is 

not known, but both groups of skulls were purchased from 
the same source and, in view of the substantial agreement 
in metric and non-metric characters, the two are regarded 
as one homogeneous group for purposes of comparison 
with other collections of skulls. Similarly, the East African 
skulls do not represent a pure ethnic group but are derived 
from a mixture of ope reHecting the social pattern of 
migrant labour in Kampala (Allbrook, 195s). The two 
rroups of Mediterrancan skulls examined by Staurenghi 
(1895) and Bovero and Sperino (1896) are also srakahity 
of mixed racial origin and only the skulls of Australian 
aboriginals (Murphy, 1950) may be regarded as having a 
pure racial origin. Hence the available figures only permit 
the comparison of the frequency of antesphenoid processes 
and basal metopic sutures in various groups of skulls and 
not in different races of mankind. Table Il] summarizes 
the available figures and, with one possible exception 
(Staurenghi, 1895), they are corrected for obliteration of 
suture pattern. The extremely low frequency of basal 
metopic sutures recorded by Staurenghi suggests that he 
had not made this correction, but, on the oilnee hand, the 
frequency of antesphenoid processes is near to other 
corrected figures. 

More or less well developed antesphenoid processes, 


either unilateral or bilateral, are found in more than half 


the skulls examined (50-0 to 86-0 per cent.). Thus the sutural 
pattern shown in fig. [B is most commonly encountered 
and not that in fig. [A, the one commonly depicted in 
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textbooks of anatomy. Extreme development of the 
antesphenoid processes produces the basal metopic suture, 
but there is apparently no correlation between the fre- 
quency of the two structures (Table Ill). 


Taswe [1 FREQUENCY OF ANTESFHENOID PROCESSES AND BASAL 
METOPIC SUTURE IN VARIOUS GROUPS OF SKULLS 


oy 


Number <Ante- Basal 


with enoid metopic 
shells opert ci suture 
sutures ey % 
Staurenghi (1896) Mediterranean 675" 62-0 O-§ 
Bovero and Sperino (1896) Mediterranean 252 66-0 36 
teosé) * Negro* 17 jo 0 3°5 
Murphy (19: Australian 
Bees aboriginal 453 sO So 
Butler (1949) plus present 
series eal 56 82-5 27° 
Present series East African Gt 83-0 6-0 
* Jr is not clear whether Staurenghi corrected for fused sutural 
patterns or not. 


The frequency of the basal metopic suture ranges from 
O°§ per cent, to 27-5 per cent. and we agree with Murphy 
(1956) that it cannot be regarded as ‘extremely rare’ 
(Wood Jones, 1929). The significance of the marked 
difference in the two groups of Mediterranean skulls, 
viz. -O§ per cent. (Sésirenghi, 1895) and 3-5 per cent. 
(Bovero and Sperino, 1896), cannot be evaluated because it 
is not known for certain whether the former author had 
compensated for those skulls with obliteration of the 
suture pattern. 

The frequencies of the basal metopic suture fall into two 
groups: (a those below 10-0 per cent.: Mediterranean, 
Australian aboriginal and East African; (hb) those above 
20°0 per cent.: Bengal and “Negro.’ The small group of 
‘Negro’ skulls examined by Bovero and Sperino (1896) 
are of very doubtful statistical significance since their 
number was small (17) and they appeared to be of very 
mixed origin. The four positive specimens are described 
as an Abyssinian child, a Bushman from Central Africa, a 
Negro from Joppa and one of unknown origin. The East 
African skulls are of mixed cthnic odinin' bast are pre- 
dominantly negroid and the figures suggest that, in respect 
of frequency of the basal metopic suture, they do not 
differ markedly from the Mediterranean or Australian 
aboriginal skulls. In this respect it is noteworthy that 
Allbrook (1955), as a result of his investigations into the 
variability of the vertebral column of this same East 
African material, concluded that the statement that African 
material shows extreme variability needs modification. 

The Bengal skulls clearly stand out from all other 
skulls examined for si sa of the basal metopic 
suture with a frequency of 27-5 per cent. and this must be 
regarded as a specific characteristic of these skulls, There 
does not appear to be any correlation of this feature with 
age, cephalic or gnathic index, but when the two groups 
are considered together there does appear a sex correlation 


in so far as the suture is found in 34-0 per cent. of male 
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skulls (11/32) and only in 17-0 per cent. of female skulls 
(4/23). 
Summary and Conchisions 


1. The frequency of antesphenoid processes and basal 
mictopic suture has been recorded in a further group of Bengal 
skulls and in East African skulls. 

2. Both groups of Bengal skulls show similar frequencies of 
both these characters and there is general agreement in the 
other metric and non-metric characters. These skulls show 
the highest frequency of the basal metopic suture (27-5 per 
cent.) found in any group of skulls so far examined. 

3. There i no correlation between the frequency of ante- 
sphenoid processes and the basal metopic suture despite the fact 
that this suture is the result of extreme development of the 
antesphenoid processes. The figures suggest thar this suture is 
twice as common in males a5 in females. 

4. The East African skulls show a high frequency of the 
antesphenoid process (83-0 per cent.) but a low frequency of 
the basal metopic suture (8-0 per cent). 
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AN ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE GUSII 
INITIATION CYCLE 


ROBERT A. LEVINE 


Northwestern University, Evanston, [linois 


FQ, The annual initiation ceremonies of the Gusii 
179 of south-western Kenya have been described 
by Philip Mayer (‘Ekeigoroigora: A Gusti Rite of Passage,’ 
Man, 1933, 2, and ‘Gusii Initiation Ceremonies,’ J-R. 
Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LX XXIII (1953), pp. 9-36). The pur- 
pose of the present paper! is to report an abortive vision- 
inspired attempt to modify these rites in January, 197, and 
to analyse the factors which determined its failure. Parti- 
cular attention will be paid to the political significance of 
the attempted culture change, as an instance of informal 
‘legislative processes’ in a stateless beset society. 

The Gusu, a Bantu-speaking people of more than 260,000, 
combine agriculture and pastoralism in the fertile high- 
lands of South Nyanza District. Although fairly progressive 
agriculturalists, they are behind other Kenya Bantu tribes 
in westernization, owing partly to isolation and partly to 
cultural conservatism. Onc of the major foci of this con- 
servatism is the initiation cycle, involving genital operations 
for boys and girls which serve now as in the past to distin- 
guish the Gusii from their Luo neighbours who do not 
circumcise. Although missionary activity? and the use of 
European clothing fave altered the ritual content of initia- 
tion to some extent, and school attendance limits its dura- 
tion for some boys, there has been no general trend against 
initiation in Gusiiland, no long-term indication that its 
universality and cultural significance have been impaired. 

The ceremonies, conducted by non-political personnel 
in each local unit, are performed in the autumn just after 
the harvest. Female rites generally precede male. In 1956 
girls who were initiated in the communities studied were 
eight years old on the average, and boys ten to twelve. 
Considerable importance is attached to the amount of 
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courage displayed during the genital operation, as disgrace 
and litelong bad luck are believed to result from cryin 
out or running away. This requirement is more difficult 
for boys, who must stand by themselves during circum- 
cision, than for girls, who are held down tightly in the lap 
of an older woman for clitoridectomy. A child must exhibit 
a certain amount of maturity and sense before his parents 
will allow him to be initiated, although the strong desire 
for initiation is im itself taken as a sign of such maturity. 
Parents look for feminine competence, indicated by cook- 
ing and grinding, in a girl, and sexual modesty and self- 
reliance, indicated by sleeping outside his mother's house, 
ina boy. After the genital operation, seclusion, and coming 
out ceremony, the initiate 1s no longer considered a chi 
but is an adult with specified kinship obligations. Most 
important among these are the proper attitudes of respect 
and avoidance towards elders. In addition, initiated girls, 
young as they are, begin grooming themselves for marriage, 
and initiated boys seck employment or attend school, and 
live in houses apart from their parents. There is an age 
hierarchy such fa initiated boys and girls may command 
the uninitiated, and the latter must not insult the initiated 
under pain of parental punishment. Thus initiation plays 
an important part in ordering the life of the Gusti individual 
and his relations with others. 

In the autumn of 1956 Gusii initiation ceremonies were 
carried on as usual. They began in early October in western 
Gusiiland and were performed as late as December in the 
most culturally orthodox areas of eastern Gustiland. 
Christmas, which has become a drinking feast even among 
pagan Gusii and which closes the mitiation season through- 
out Gustiland, was celebrated as usual. On 8 January I 
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returned from a one-week trip to Uganda and was told by 
a Gusii neighbour that the initiation of children had been 
resumed. He said that a youth of the MwaBogonko 
lineage who was bicycling past a river called Echarachani 
which divides Getutu from North Mugirango (two of the 
three most orthodox Gusii tribes), saw three old men with 
long hair sitting in the middle of the river drinking beer. 
They beckoned to him; he did not want to approach them 
but they insisted, In the river the old men offered him a 
drinking tube and asked if his father were alive. When he 
answered yes they told him to bring his father and insisted 
that he leave his bicycle at the river to insure his return. 
The youth Sy an nis father to drink with the old men, 


who said to the tather: 


We are tired of living in the water. You tell the people 
of MwaBogonko and Getutu to resume circumcision of 
their children and continue until weeding time (April- 
June), then stop. After that do not circumcise children 
for nine years. This is to give us, the people of the water, 
a chance to circumcise our own childcen. Go tell all 


people in Gusiiland to obey that rule. 
The old men then as 1 eee and father and son spread 


the story in Getutu. Substantially the same story became 
current in the other culturally orthodox Gusii tribes 
(Nyaribari, and North Mugirango) ; one version included 
as an additional detail the idea that any children cireum- 
cised during the nine-year period would die. 

The mention of MwaBogonko in the story ts politically 
significant, MwaBogonko is a large, dailow localized 
lineage in Getutu, largest of the seven Gusii tribes. Bogonko, 
fancies of the lineage, was a greatly renowned hero of the 
nineteenth century and the more dominant of two political 
leaders (abakumi, sing. omokumi) of Getutu, When British 
administrators originally selected a chief for Getutu, 
Bogonko’s heirs were passed over in favour of the lineage 
of the present chief, who is still quietly resented in Mwa- 
Boncits: A pan-tribal pagan cult known as “Mumbo- 
ism,’ suppressed by the Government about 4o years ago, 
had considerable popular support in MwaBogonko, and 
it is thus not unprecedented tor this discontented lineage 
to be involved in the origin of a radical cultural innovation. 

Three elements in the vision story would make it parti- 
cularly plausible to the Gusii. (1) The order for cultural 
innovation came from river spirits depicted as old men 
living in a world of their own. Gusti ancestor spirits are 
also conceived of as living apart at a place in Getutu but 
with no form or substance, ‘like wind.’ The men in the 
story appear to be a composite of ancestor spirits and 
living lineage elders, both of whom wield supernatural 
sanctions and are respected by the Gusii. (2) The area in 
which the vision took place has historical significance for 
the Gusii people. Getutu, especially in MwaBogonko, is 
a traditional source of cultural innovations. The heroes of 
Getutu are celebrated in myth and song in many parts of 
Gusiiland, and it is regarded as the region where Gusti 
military success and civil leadership reached their greatest 
heights in pre-British days. Furthermore, visions have been 
experienced at that particular river before. In 1940 the 
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river overflowed its banks in an extraordinary manner, 
sweeping away water mulls and killing a woman. Soon 
after, someone reported having seen Hitler there, and held 
him accountable tor the disaster. (The recruitment of Gusti 
men into the King's African Rufles to fight in Ethiopia 
made them aware of the war in Europe.) Thus Getutu in 
general, and the river Echarachant in particular, constitute 
a likely area for culturally significant visions. (3) Informants 
claimed that a similar order had been issued in 1920, 
associated with the cult of "Mumbo-ism.” Circumcision 
was to be suspended for several years (some say it was nine 
years then as in the present instance) while children were 
educated in special new religious “schools.” Appa 7 
circumcision was suspended, at least in Getutu and Nor 
Mugirango, for the year 1921. People were dissatisfied 
with this situation, however, and resumed initiation in 
1922, when many children are said to have died in seclusion. 
Their deaths were attributed to the violation of Gusti 
custom in 1921. Thus, in spite of its previously disastrous 
supernatural consequences, the suspension of initiation 
ceremonies was a type of cultural innovation thar had 
precedent in Gusti Rotery. In summary, then, the 1957 
story concerning the vision had considerable plausibility 
for the Gusii because of the power and prestige of the 
individuals ordering the innovation Seereacsne elders), 
the tradition surrounding the place of origin of the vision, 
and the familiarity of the type of innovation ordered in 
the vision. 

During the first two weeks of January, 1957, many 
people followed the supernatural instructions set forth in 
the vision. A circumeiser of boys who lives in Nyaribari 
and is used by many residents of Getutu said that he was 
awakened on 1 January by some Getutu people with boys 
they wanted circumcised. He told them that circumcision 
was finished for the year, but they said, "Things have 
happened in Getutu and we are beginning to circumeise 
again. He did it for them, and from then until at least 
10 January, a few boys from the nearest Getutu clan had 
been coming to be circumcised every day, Many people, 
including neighbours, schoolboys, court elders, int a 
British agricultural officer, reported on 8 January that 
circumcision had been actively resumed in parts of Getutu 
and North Mugirango as well as in one sub-clan of 
Nyaribari. Getutu women singing traditional girls’ initia- 
tion songs could be heard as far as the Nyaribari boundary. 
Several informants claimed that women were participating 
in the procession and singing for boys’ initiation but no 
explanation could be given for this unprecedented be- 
haviour. It appeared fairly certain that the initiates were 
somewhat younger than usual. It was said that ‘some girls 
are being forced but boys still have to stand by themselves’ 
during the genital gloria 

During this period, when the movement was at its height, 
many rumours circulated. One was a naturalistic explana- 
tion tor the origin of the movement. A man who had been 
living in the city with his family for many years, it was 
said, came home to Getutu afer Christmas with five 
children all of whom were over age but uncircumcised. 
He found that he had arrived too late to have them circum- 
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cised but neighbours encouraged him to have it done any- 
way. According to this rumour, the story of the vision 
cropped up after this man had begun to have his children 
circumcised. It was not possible to determine whether or 
not this naturalistic explanation was truce. Another rumour 
alleged that the Luo inhabitants of Kasipul near the border 
of Gusiiland had begun circumceising adult men and women. 
One informant stated that the Luo rationale for taking up 
circumcision, which is not customary with them, was that 
at the Kisumu mecting of 20 October, 1956, H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret had sioacated circumcision for Luo men 
and women! I was not able to obtain accurate information 
about whether any circumcision did in fact occur among 
the Luo of ean | or not. 

After 11 January it became evident that initiation was 
not spreading in Nyaribari and other tribes outside the 
original area: less talk was heard of its occurring anywhere. 
By 17 January, when I visited the place of origin of the 
movement in Getutu, it had completely died out and was 
of little interest to anyone. Although the instructions in 
the vision were to continue the circumcision and initiation 
ceremonies through the spring, there was no sign of such 
continuation then or subsequently. The vision-inspired 
movement had lasted less than three weeks and had failed 
to cect a lasting innovation in Gusii culture. 

Had the orders of the envisioned elders been dutifully 
followed, important changes in Gusti culture and social 
relations might have ensued. Boys and girls well below 
the usual age might have been circumcised. Their failure 
to fulfil the kinship and other obligations of adult status 
could have substantially altered many of the current mean- 
ings of initiation for the child and his family. The age- 

rading of children would also be confused. On the other 
Feed if a sizable number of pre-pubertal boys and girls 
had waited the nine years to be circumcised, some of them 
would probably have indulged in sexual relations and 
given birth, violating the traditional rule that initiation 
must precede serious sexual activity. Since disturbances of 
these firmly established traditions would have demanded 
a re-definition of interpersonal behaviour in Gusti culture, 
the ‘force of custom’ was undoubtedly one factor in 
preventing the adoption of the innovation. 

To what factors other than cultural conservatism and 
mertia can the failure of the movement be attributed? In 
my opinion the most important deterrent was discourage- 
ment by the chiefs and other persons in positions of 
authority. In the Nyaribari tribe, among whom I was 
living, this was explicitly stated. Elders said that they would 
not fallow the dictates of the vision until they were told 
by the Nyaribari chief that they should do so. The chief 
never gave such an order, and it became common know- 
ledge that he had refused to permit some of his own sons 
to be circumcised at the unorthodox time, Consequently, 
the movement was not taken up in Nyaribari except in one 
sub-clan which has special affiliations with Getutu tribe 
and lives at the border. The chief of Getutu was quick to 
disparage the movement, but this could have been expected 
since it had originated in MwaBogonko, the lineage which 
contests his family’s right to the chieftaincy. Furthermore, 
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the Getutu chief is a young man with considerably less 

control over his location than the chief of Nyaribari. The 

Siar taken by the chief of North Mugirango is not 
TO WT. 

In general, the chicts were opposed to the new move- 
ment because of its association with the “Mumbo-ism’ 
movement proscribed by the Government many years 
before. The chief of Getutu, when he heard of the vision, 
immediately characterized it as an attempt to bring back 
Mumbo-ism, and elders in other areas took a similar view. 
Since the chiefs are Government servants who pride them- 
selves on their loyalty to the Kenya Government in an era 
which has seen the violent Mau Mau revolt against it in 
Kikuyuland, it is mot surprising that they looked askance 
at a possible resurgence of a proscribed religious cult. Any 
rebellious movement not originated by the chiefs them- 


selves would not only bring punishment from the admini- 


stration but would also tend to undermine chiefly authority 
among the people. Furthermore it is possible that the chief 
saw the visionary instructions as a threat to the custom of 
circumcision. 

Although chiefs of some centralized Southern Bantu 
kingdoms such as Zulu and Pondo abolished circumcision 
schools, at least in part because the schools were not 
entirely under their control, the custom bears a different 
relation to chiefly authority among the acephalous Gusii. 
Before the area came under Government control in 1907, 
the seven Gusii tribes were independent and mutually 
hostile agglomerations of clans; at present cach one is an 
administrative ‘location’ with its own chief. Lacking a 
paramount chief, the Gusii locations are administered 
within a district which includes numerous Luo locations 
under the same District Commissioner and African District 
Council. The major forces integrating all the Gusii as a 
tribe under present circumstances are their distinctive 
language and culture rather than administrative separate- 
ness (which they very much desire). Foremost among the 
cultural practices common to all Gusii which mark them 
of from the Luo is carcumecision. Therefore the chiets, 
whose desire for Gusii unity has been frustrated in the 
political sphere, could not be expected to be friendly to 
a movement demanding the suspension of circumcision, 
an important cultural factor in tribal integration. 

Despite these forces militating against chiefly acceptance of 
the innovation, one chiet said a he would have advocated 
following the dictates of the old men of the river if only 
the persons who saw the vision had come forward. The 
chiet of Getutu inspected the place where the vision was 
alleged to have been seen, found no old men, and derided 
the whole idea. Other chiefs relegated the vision to the 
category of unsubstantiated rumour, but only when no one 
could be turned up who would admit to having seen it. 
Their respect for the sanctions of the ancestor spirits is such 
that they would not take the chance of refusing to obey 
their supernatural dictates if they received a plausible eye- 
witness report of the vision. No such report was ever made, 
even after chiefs and elders asked that the persons who saw 
the vision or started the story come forward. Thus, with 
a lack of any evidence that would have confirmed the 
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validity of the vision in their judgment, the chiefs were 
able to yield to their own impulses to reject the cultural 
mnovation which they felt might endanger their positions 
and damage the tribal unity which they advocate. | 

The short-lived movement appears to have gone through 
two phases, in which (a) the plausibility of the vision and 
(b) the chiefly opposition to it, respectively, predominated. 
When the original story first circulated, its plausibility, for 
reasons stated above, impelled immediate bhelief and the 
sanctions threatened for not following orders of the river 
spirits spurred people to action. Those parents who had 
their children circumcised at that time undoubtedly antici- 
pated convincing confirmation of the vision story as well 
as widespread Neogan of the innovation. Many in Getutu 
were willing to ignore the young chief's opposition in 
favour of what they thought to be supernatural guidance. 
As.days passed without additional confirmation and with- 
out identification of the persons who saw the vision, people 
became more susceptible to influence by the negative 
sentiments emanating from the chiefs, This wavering of 
the si cae conviction had already begun when I visited 
a female circumciser in Getutu on 8 January. Though I had 
met her nm October, the circumciser was very distrustful 
of me and denied flatly that circumcision had been resumed. 
A large crowd gathered to see me, as [ had never visited 
this areca before. Several months later, ad Woman who had 
been in the crowd told me that she had intended to have 
her little daughter circumcised until the day I visited to 
make enquiries. Although I asserted that I had no con- 
nexion with the Government and did not want to prevent 
people from doing anything, this woman said she sensed 
disapproval in my having come so far to investigate, and 
thus did not allow her child to undergo initiation. Remarks 
opposing the new movement were also attributed to the 
District Officer, although it is far from clear whether or not 
he actually made them. As people became increasingly 
sceptical and uncertain, they rede to impute their own 
feelings to persons of prestige or soma & Eventually the 
adverse opinions of the chiefs were taken up by local 
elders, and the movement faded away as rapidly as it had 

A salient feature of the incidents described above is the 
strong orientation to authority figures. In Gusii thought 
and rumour on the subject of whether or not to adopt the 
change in initiation customs, persons of supernatural power, 
political authority and extraordinary prestige figured 
prominently: the ancestral elders of the river, the chiefs, 
the District Officer, H.R.H. Princess Margaret, the 
ethnographer. Opinions attributed to them were used on 
both sides of the issue, as the Gusii view decisions of this 
kind as being made by important individuals independent 
of general public opinion. 

Chieftainship proved to be the crucial authority factor 
in the origin of the movement and in its ultimate failure. 
Its origins, though never entirely clarified, definitely in- 
volved MwaBogonko, the lineage descended from the 
greatest Gusii political leader of the period immediately 
preceding British administration. MwaBogonko people, 
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frustrated by the appomtment of a Government chief of 
Getutu from outside their own lineage, have on several 
occasions since 1907 indicated their general dissatisfaction 
with the stats quo. Their early and enthusiastic support for 
Mumbo-ism, which had strong overtones of pan-tribalism, 
was followed by visionary activity at the River Echarachani 
of which the 1957 movement is but the latest example. 
While the British punitive expeditions of 1907 and 1914 
and the firm suppression of Mumbo-ism convinced Mwa- 
Bogonko elders of the dangers of direct attempts to alter 
the political situation, these later mcidents may be viewed 
as furtive cfforts to re-assert political ascendancy through 
cultural innovation. In the failure of the most recent 
innovation to gain acceptance, chicftaimship was also 
crucial, 

Of the two locations on which there is information, the 
one in which chiefly authority was stronger was the one 
in which the new movement made less headway. In 
Nyaribari Location, vee the hee has pe weaesord 
for 30 years, most people suspended personal action on the 
isstic until they wwese able os dstorinine he chief’s attitude 
towards the innovation. In Getutu, a sprawling location 
with a population (65,579 in the 1948 census) §0 per cent. 
greater than that of Nyaribari and a young chief whose 
authority is not fully respected in all quarters, the move- 
ment spread quickly beyond the area of origin despite the 
overt and immediate negative reaction of he chief. Even 
in Getutu, however, the innovation did not have a backing 
of supernatural authority that was strong or credible 
enough to hold out against the will of the chief for more 
than a short time. 

Thus, as the attempt to change the Gusii initiation cycle 
appears to have had its roots in a long-standing dispute 
over chieftainship, so the reactions to the innovation varied 
with the degree of political control of the chiefs involved. 
The ultimate failure of the movement indicates that chiefs 
are accorded primary decision-making power in contem- 
porary Gusii society. This analysis suggests that a move- 
ment towards culture change may represent political 
discontent on the part of the innovating group and that 
behaviour desc towards the movement reveals the 
pattern of decision-making prevalent in the society. The 
use of authoritarian rather than democratic or communal 
processes in the resolution of the Gusii situation exemplifies 
one type of informal decision-making pattern which can 
prevail in societies lacking formal legislative institutions. 


Notes 


' The field work reported herein was conducted in 19545-§7 with 
the support of a fellowship grant from the Ford Foundation, and 
the present paper written in 1998 at Harvard University with the 
aid of a fellowship grant from the National Science Foundation. 
I wish to express gratitude for comments and criticism on this 
paper to John W. M. Whiting, Beatrice Whiting, J. L. Fisher, 
wre x ee my Michael M. Ames. 

* Cf. P. Mayer in J. R. Anthrop, Inst., Vol. LXXCXIII, pp. 9, 36, 
for the effects of mission teaching and European slothbiie Gash 
initiation rituals, 
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SHORTER NOTE 


The Teaching of Social logy at Oxford.* By 
| Q O Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, M.A., Ph.D., Institute 


of Social Anthropology, Oxford 

The following table shows the number of students 
who sat for the Diploma in Anthropology examination, including 
a very occasional Certificate in Social Anthropology, and those 
registered for the degrees of B.Litt. (and B.Sc.) and D.Phil. 
berween the years 1946 and 1958. Eight Recognized Students, 
forcign students attached to the Universiry but not registered for 
a degree, are not included. 


Diplorta B.Litt. (and BS.) DPhil. Total 
I94t—7 z a " a0 
rg47—4 ] q 4 32 
1943-9 4 25 ith 49 
1949-30 9 33 a aa 
19$0-1 ra 2§ 13 $0 
1941-3 rf 18 14 43 
1942-3 6 7 r4 37 
1999-4 14 i 1§ 47 
1954-5 7 aa 16 43 
1955-6 | oF] ny 4u 
1n56—7 t] ry 17 39 
1947-8 5 i4 ig 41 
Totals ao a9 182 q00 
Approximate 
Annual Average  § 18 15 42 


The above table does not, of course, give more than an indi- 
cation of the total number of students who have worked in our 
Institute during the past 12 years, for many figure in different 
years under more than onc heading or for more than one year 
under the same heading. Nor does it show accurately the number 
of awards made, for some candidates did not complete the course 
or failed to obtain their degrees. The actual awards during these 
years are §8 for the grade of B.Litt. and B.Sc. and 38 for that of 
D.Phil. OF the successful bachelor candidates, 15 went on to 
take the D.Phil. at Oxford and six (not included in the 38 total) 
at some other university. Twenty-three of the students awarded 
the D.Phil. were permitted, for various reasons, to proceed to 
that degree withour taking the B.Litt. or B.Sc. first. OF the 
B.Litt. and B.Sc. students, 37 did not proceed any further at 
Oxford, or have not yet submitted their D.Phil. theses. 

Of the 99 candidates who sat for the Diploma {including four 
for Certificates) 84 passed and 15 failed—eight outright, seven 
ee awarded a Certificate though they sat for the Diploma. 
Of the 84 passes, 22 were awarded distinction. In other words, 
we have had during the past 12 years abour eight candidates a 
year, with an average of seven passes (with about two distinctions) 
and rather over one failure or partial failure (awarded Certificate). 
It may be of some interest that from 1907 to 1958 458 persons 
were registered for the Diploma, though a number of these did 
not complete the course. | 

Of those awarded the Diploma or Certificate, 15 continued 
their studies by taking a B.Litt. or a B.Sc., three by taking a 
D.Phil., and five by taking first a B.Lin. or B.Sc. and then a 
D.Phil. Altogether the number of individuals who have been 
awarded the B.Litt. (or B.Sc.) degree or the degree of D.Phil., or 
both, during the last 12 years is 81. It is not possible to work 
out Gos. these tables what has been the leakage—failures to 
complete theses or to obtain degrees—bur it has been small and 


* A paper read at the Summer Meeting of the Association of Social 
Anthropologists, September, 1958, by Dr. J. H. M. Beattie in the 
absence of its author 


mostly dates from the immediate post-war period, when some 
persons had dropped out during the years of war though their 
names still appeared in the University Gazette as registered for 
degrees. 

Being a post-graduate school, we are largely dependent on 
recruitment from outside Oxford and partly from outside the 
British Isles. Out of the 81 students who have obtained degrees 
in the last 12 years, $3 came from the British Isles, and out of 
those §3 only 17 had Oxford degrees; the other 36 came to us 
with degrees from other British universities, the largest number, 
17, from Cambridge, or, in a few cases, without degrees of any 
kind but with compensating qualifications. The provenance of 
the 81 students is as below. 


British isles (or naturalized) = = 493 South America 1 

Europe 4 Wrest Indies a 

Auwsrralia 4 Eeypt 2 

South Africa 2 Atnca 3 

U.S.A. & India 2 
Total 81 


It is of some interest to note from which subjects people have 
come to us to study anthropology, as it is undoubtedly a fact 
that their ourlook and their special interests within anthropology 
are to a large extent a product of their carlier training and that 
their later writings bear the stamp of it. I do not attenipt to give 
details on this matter, partly because it is peripheral to the subject 
which I have been asked to discuss, and partly because our records 
on the point are incomplete, but I will observe thar so far as I 
know only two of our 81 degree students have come to us from 
natural sciences (chemistry and biology}. The others have come 
from a great variety of humanistic or semi-humanistic disciplines: 
classics, history, philosophy, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
theology, European languages, English literature, oriental 
languages, law, rraphy, and mathematics. 

Ie is now generally taken for granted that a period of field 
research is a desirable final stage of a student's training before he 
takes up a teaching appointment, and it is usual with us at Oxford 
for a man to present for his D.Phil. thesis part of the results of 
his field research. Que of the 38 D.Phil. theses successfully sub- 
mitted 30 were based on field research and cight on literary 
research 


The distribution of field research conducted from the Institute 
is shown below, the figures representing the number of students 
who have done research in each area or, in some cases, have 
written up research previously done in that area while registered 
for a degree in anthropology. They do not include research 
carried on after the die tas ceased to be registered for a 
degree here, nor research done by “Recognized Studencs.’ That 
the total of pieces of research is much greater than the total of 
D.Phil. theses based on field research is to be accounted for by 
the facts that some of the research was embodied in B.Litt. or 
B.Sc. theses, that some of the research has not yet been submitted, 
and that one student has worked in two areas. 


East Africa 19 Far Eas 3 
West Africa & Pacific 2 
‘Central Africa > America (and West Indies) ci 
South Africa 2 Europe 5 
Near East (and Somaliland) ” Total <7 


These pieces of field research were carried out on funds provided 
from the following sources, in so far as | have been able to 
discover them. Some research figures under more than one 
heading, having been financed by more than one body. Only 
D.Phil. students are listed. 
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Private 3 Treasury 8 would, in my opinion, require a re-grouping of social anthro- 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute = 5 a Sou Age A | pology with some other subjects, and this might prove to have 
ae iy sing ceed ep : : thant one ; some inconveniences [00. Also, at Teast warters of the 
Colonial Office 6 Goldsmiths i course is taken up entirely with social anthropology, and once 
Social Science esearch Egyptian Government t the Diploma fence has been cleared a student can devote himself 

Council (U5...) i eae! af gain i exclusively to that subject, so I do noe consider it to be a great 
SE ead ome crnearautanco Schr ' hardship—though it may be an irritanr—thar he has to do the 


Of the &1 students who have taken degrees 47 have obtained 
professional appointments of one sort or another within the 
general field of anthropology, the great majority of them 
university teaching posts in social anthropology. Of this number 
37 have the D.Phil., obtained at Oxford or elsewhere, and 10 
have not proceeded, so far as | know, beyond bachelor’s grade. 

The remainder of the 81 students who took degrees in anthro- 
pology were mostly people who had no desire to take up the 
subject professionally, Eight of them were, or have become, 
wives; cight held official positions, two are continuing university 
studies in subjects connected with their anthropological training, 
and 10 are still in the field or are engaged in writing up their 
field notes. It may be assumed that at least half those in the last 
category will receive professional appointments soon, bringing 
the number of such appointments of those who have passed 
through our Institute to over $0. Of the remaining six persons 
only two ever contemplated a career in anthropology. From these 
fgores we may conclude that prospects for a career for students 
of average to good ability have been, and still are, boa and 
that the number of failures of those with degrees who have 
sought a professional career is negligible. | 

So much for the bare record; now for the teaching arrange- 
ments. Ir must be kept in mind that we are a post-graduate and 
not an undergraduate school. It is, indeed, possible to take the 
Diploma in Anthropology at the undergraduate level as one 
subject for a Pass Degree, but only one man has done this since 
I have taughe at Oxford. In terms of examinations our course 
has now three fences to be cleared. 

The first is the Diploma examination, which is usually taken 
at the end of one year's study, occasionally after two years. Let 
me say here that we do not regard our Instirute as just a nursery 
for professional anthropologists. The Diploma course ts intended 
for anyone who wishes to acquire some knowledge of anthro- 
pology, whatever his intentions may be, bur since it is the career 
anthropologist whom our Association is, I take it, primarily 
interested in I make most of my observations with him in mind. 

We try to maintain a standard of entrance to the course by 
insisting that a man shall have taken ar least a second class in the 
course of studies which he previously pursued, but sometimes, 
especially with foreign students, exceptions have to be made, 
We have learnt by experience that it ts a mistake to allow any 
student, even those with the highest honours in other subjects, 
who has not already a se Be in anthropology from another 
university to attempt a higher degree without first taking the 
Diploma examination; and we have further learnt that we have 
likewise to insist that it be taken by all foreign students, even 
though anthropology may be among the subjects which the; 
have studied, for it is tally coo difficulr to estimate the stand. 
of their universities, and also because our teaching of the subject 
is often very different from what they have been accustomed to. 
Only too often also such students lack a good general education. 

The Diploma course includes, besides soca] anthropology, 
ethnology, gy maces technology, archeology and physical 
anthropology. Almost without exception, our Diploma students 
are interested in social anthropology, and they sometimes resent 
having to take these other subjects as well. As we all know, the 
arrangement is not entirely satisfactory, but to get rid of it 


small amount of work required in the other subjects, nor do | 
believe thar he will later have reason to regret having been 
compelled to acquire an clementary knowledge of them during 
the Diploma year. I do not discuss this question further, as at 
Oxford in present circumstances it would be unwise, if mot 
impossible, to alter the curriculum to any extent, and none of 
us advocate doing so. | . 

So far as social anthropology is concerned, the Diploma coune 
consists, besides reading, of lectures, seminars, and weekly 
tutorials for which students prepare cssiys. We arrange our 
lectures informally among ourselves, so informally that I do not 
usually know what is to appear on the lecture list till ir is pub- 
lished. However, in practice it works out that between us we 
cover a fair amount of the pone which requires to be covered, 
that being determined by the scope and content of the examun- 
ation papers; and our lectures do conform to a rough plan, 
though this is at present upset by our having to lecture to and 
tutor a large number of Colonial Cadets and Officers (an average 
of 29 a year during the last eight years) who require regional 
instruction in the first term of the academic ire an arrangement 
which can, we hope, be altered. The ideal, which we try to follow 
more or less, would be to devote the first term to elementary 
essentials: the history of social anthropology, its terminology, 
beginner's textbooks, and a few theoretical and fieldwork classics. 
The seminar during this term would generally be devoted to 
papers on seers & main sociological writers, and the tutorials 
follow the course of reading recommended for beginners. In 
the second term we would concentrate on regional teaching if it 
were not for the circumstance which [ have mentioned. The most 
valuable paper in the examination is that on a Prescribed Area. 
This can: be eny ronson of the ahobe: tuik i peacton i bas 64 be 
selected by the criteria of available Jiterarure and. specialized 
knowledge of members of the teaching staff. At present it is 
East Africa, for which there is adequate literature and in which 
five of us have done field research. The seminars would follow 
suit and be devoted to critical examinations of some of the 
better-known field monographs. Essays for tutorials would deal 
primarily with the Prescribed Area. In the final term the lectures, 
which began very broadly with the subject and were narrowed 
in the second term, ue Be furtbet rials treat some 
single aspect of the social lite of peoples whom we have personall 
sa e.g., the political organization of the Banyoro, ihe 
historial background to Zande institutions, or mortuary customs 
of the Anouk or special topics, ¢.g. age-set systems, kinship 
systems, caste, or totemism. Tutorials would be largely directed 
towards enlarging the student's ethnographical knowledge 
beyond the material of the Prescribed Area in relation to special 
topics. We have recently dropped the seminar for Diploma 
candidates for this final term to give them more opportunity to 
prepare themselves for the examination, which is pai by 
three examiners, one of whom is a social anthropologist, one an 
ethnologist-cwm-archxologist, and one a physical anthropologist. 
The papers are three on social anthropology, one general paper 
including all subjects, a paper on the Prescribed Area, and an 
essay, and there is a practical examination and a viva pore 
examination. 

There are no class lists in the Diploma examination, only 
passes, but a man may receive a pass with distinction, which is 
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roughly equal to somewhere between a first and a good second 
in an Honour School. If a man has done reasonably well in his 
major subject bur has failed to reach the required standard in one 
of the others, the examiners can award him a certificate in that 
subject in lieu of the Diploma. A man can sit for the certificate 
alone, but we do not Seniaere him to do so as the Diploma 
carries more weight. A man who gets a distinction has a right to 
work for a higher degree, and we also permit those to do so 
who have obtained marks which would have got them a second 
class in an Honour School. However, we have no hard and fast 
rule, and a number of doubtful cases do in fact work for a B.Lite. 
or B.Sc. We have no hard and fast rule partly because a super- 
visors opinion of a man’s ability has to be taken into con- 
sideration, and for two other reasons. First, because colleges are 
often not willing to take a man for the Diploma bur will take 
him for the Diploma and B.Litt., for two years but nor for one, 
so that it is understood that the Diploma is to be regarded as 
Part 1 of a two-year course. Secondly, and this is a weightier 
consideration, we so regard the Diploma ourselves. In our view, 
for basic training in social anthropology the Diploma year is in 
itself quite inadequate. It is completed by a second year working 
at a thesis, the basic training thus being a two-year course, which, 
for students who already have degrees in other subjects and are 
much more mature than the ordinary undergraduate, is 
comparable to taking a second Honour School. 

The B.Litt. year is a very important, perhaps the most im- 
portant, stage in the student career of a young anthropologist. 
It is common experience that almost anybody who has had some 
anthropological teaching can do field research, and if he does ic 
where it has not been done before he cannot fail to make an 
original contribution to factual knowledge. What one too often 
finds, however, is that, having collected a lange body of material, 
a man has little idea what to do with it, how to put the obser- 
vations which he has made together in such a way that he conveys 

n adequate impression of the people whom he has studied and 
brings to light significant features of their institutions, making an 
original contribution to theoretical knowledge. The writing of a 
B.Litt. or B.Sc. thesis reveals whether a student has this abiliry 
or not, for, though he is not expected to make an original con- 
tribution to knowledge, he is expected to show that he can read 
anthropological literature intelligently on a research level, which 
means that he is capable of selecting the relevant facts, and also 
that he can present them in a systematic and coherent form and 
show their signi . Most students can complete a B.Lirt. 
thesis in a year if they work well (when I say B.Litt. I speak also 
of the B.Sc., the difference being a purely technical one which 
[ need not, therefore, discuss). We leave the student free to choose 
his own subject, advising him only to select a subject for which 
there is adequate material and not to attempt what he cannot 
complete within a year. From time to time the student comes to 
his supervisor to discuss his thesis with him. Asa rule, the better 
the man the less he demands, During this second year the student 
is not required, nor expected, to attend lectures and he will not 
do so 5 a course is of particular interest for him. 

The B.Litt. student is examined orally and by a written paper 
by one internal examiner (one of us) and one external examiner 
(from another university), and his supervisor, except in very rare 
cases, may not be his examiner, an excellent rule, 

The B.Litt. or B.Sc. is the parting of the ways. We might be 
said to be fairly easy-going on these degrees, regarding them as 
something like a M.A, thesis at some universities, the second 
part of the equivalent of an Honour Degree course, bur students 
who show no great promise are discouraged from proceeding any 
further in the subject. When we let a man go on to work for the 
D.Phil. it is understood, except in rare cases, that he is intending 
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to make a career in anthropology and we think him able enough 
to do so. Since the D.Phil. is generally obtained on field research 
this is a critical point in a man’s training, for, as we all know, 
money for research is no longer found without great difficulty, 
if at all. We must expect this situation to continue, and it is 
rticularly a disadvantage to a predominantly research institute 
¢ our own. | 

If the D.Phil. student gets a grant he proceeds to whichever 
field he has selected—he follows his own interests in making the 
selection—and we see no more, and hear but rarely, of him for a 
couple of years or so. He then returns to us to write his thesis, 
seeking the guidance of his supervisor when he considers that he 
might profit by it. His formal participation in the activities of 
our department is limited to attending an advanced seminar. It 
takes a man about a year after his return to complete his thesis. 
He is examined by one internal and one external examiner, and, 
here again, except in very peculiar circumstances, his supervisor 
may mot act. 

When a man has mken his D.Phil, he is considered to be 
qualified for a junior teaching appointment. If, and when, he 
receives one we say farewell. Afterwards his career is his responsi- 
biliry, not ours. 

So much for the bare facts, many of which are as well known 
to you as they are to me. [ now make some comments, and these 
may not be entirely agreeable to some of my colleagues. 

It is crue thar I played a foremost part in trying to persuade 
Oxford to give us an Honour School. I fele that I was bound to 
do so, as this had been the aim of Tylor and Marett: and even 
Radcliffe-Brown advocated it at the end of his tenure of the 
chair. But I was always of two minds in the matter and now, 
after more experience in teaching, | am most glad that the 
University refused our request. | am now convinced that, at 
any rate in the present state of social anthropology, an under- 
graduate school is undesirable unless under a Tripos system the 
student is compelled to pursue another course of studies for his 
first two years. | have a number of reasons for this conviction, 
of which I mention four. First, I think that a boy coming from 
school should use all or most of his undergraduate years in a 
study more closely related to what he has done before and more 
intimately connected with his own civilization, whether in the 
humanities or in the natural sciences, before proceeding to a 
specialized and somewhat remote subject such as social anthro- 
pology. Secondly: Lom of the opinion that social anthropology 
requires more than most subjects a more mature mind and 

smperament than is generally found among undergraduates, 
Thirdly, I believe that persons who have taken another subject 
first make in the long run the best anthropologists. Fourthly, | 
believe it to be a mistake to allow, as there is a temptation to 
do where there is an undergraduate school, students to conduct 
field research as soon as they have taken a first degree. If they can 
ly to 


be held back for another two or three years they are like. 
understand much better what they are doing. There is a further 
hazard in an Honour School at Oxford and bridge, the 
College system. The Colleges do not have fellowships in 
anthropology, so the whole burden of tutoring falls on the 
Department, and if the supervision of research students, a heavy 
burden in itself, is added to the weight, it must be unendurable. 
The positive corollary of this opimion is that [ think that social 
anthropology should—I say once again at any rate in its present 
stage of development—be taught as peo subject, 
taught, that is, to persons who have already taken a degree, and 
preferably in another subject. | do not think that it very much 
matters from which subject a man comes to anthrop logy, 
though, personally, I preter a man from the humanities ra 
than from the natural sciences, for I believe that such disciplines 
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as history, philosophy, law, and English literature give a man a 
better critical judgment than do the natural sciences in assessment 
of cultural and social phenomena and also pies skill in the 
presentation of the results of his research, which can be as im- 

rtant as the research itself. A previous degree secms to me to 
be weful to a man in that he has a second angle from which 
to view social phenomena, in that he has a standard by which to 
judge research and theory in anthropology, and in that it gives 
him a wider body of knowledge which may prevent him from 
putting forward, in some obscure jargon, as though it were an 
important discovery, what every intelligent and well read person 
takes for granted. 

Thar seems to me to be one advantage of a post-graduate 
department. Another is that, whereas in an undergraduate school 
a large proportion of the students have no deep interest in the 
subject, regarding it merely as a way of obtaining a degree and 
without any intention of continuing their studies afterwards, no 
one takes a post-graduate course unless he is genuinely interested 
in it, and, in many cases, sufficiently enthusiastic to wish to give 
his life to it. A third advantage of a post-graduate department is 
that it does not have to cater for more than a few students at 
any one time. Our total of registered students—an annual average 
of just over 41—may look rather formidable, but | suppose that 
in fact there are seldom more than some 14 students actuall 
working in our Institute in any term (excluding Colonial Cadets), 
and often less, This, taken together with the greater age and 
experience of the students, means that our personal relations with 
them are more intimate than is possible in an undergraduate 
school. The informality of our contacts with them is perhaps as 
important as any formal instruction which we give. 

I find it rather meaningless to ask how anthropology is, or 
should be, taught to post-graduate students, which is whar | 
understand thar I am asked to do, Obviously, anthropology not 
being remotely like an exact science, you cannot instruct a man 
with textbook precision. You can do little more than tell him 
which books and papers you think he will profit most by reading, 
give him in lectures a summary of your own many years of reading 
about certain topics and regions and your observations in the 
field, and make Shim feel that what he is doing is really worth 
while. The test of good teaching in social anthropology, at any 
rate at the post-graduate level, is surely whether a man feels thar 
he is beginning to understand something about the mature of 
human society which he did not understand before and feels 
further that what he has understood is of sufhcient importance 
to him for him to want to learn more. These are rath trite 
remarks, but 1 have nothing better to offer. 

The real problem facing us is not, it appears to me, one of 
teaching. We are adequately staffed and normally our students, 
who, it will be borne in mind, already have a degree in anthro- 
pology or in another subject before coming to us, are under 
academic supervision for several years before they obtain their 
1D.Phil., so they receive adequate training in social anthropology. 
Also, the good post-graduate student does not require to be 
taught. With some guidance and advice, he teaches himself. The 
problem is to attract into anthropology really first-rate men. A 
committee of the Nuffield Foundation on which I sit has tor a 
number of years been trying to induce men by the offer of grants 
to enter the social sciences, including social anthropology, first 
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from the natural sciences and then from any subject, and has 
reluctantly had to conclude that, on the whole, their experiment 
has not been a success. | have told you that we have had durin 
the last 12 years at Oxford 81 degree students and that a high 
proportion of them have obtained professional posts in anthro- 
pology, bur I doubt whether more than a dozen would have 
obtained appointments in disciplines in which there is much 
greater competition. [t is true, as [ have stated earlier, that our 
examiners awarded 22 disinctions during these years, but, as I 
have also said, the distinction cannot be regarded as equal to a 
first in an Honour School, though in some cases it may be; and 
the standard is, | chink, or has been all recently, set at a generous 
level. However, I believe that it is less the raising of the standard 
that accounts for there being 14 distinctions in the first six years 
and eight for the last six years, the number of candidates not 
having fallen, than the decline in talent. | 

We are, as you all know, in a somewhat peculiar position. It 
could be held thar in an undergraduate school it does not very 


much matter if most of the ents are sea | calibre for 
they have no intention of pursuing the subject anyhow. Bur ir 


is a serious matter in a department where an appreciable pro- 
portion of the students hope to make anthropology a career. The 
two most relevant considerations here are: first, the fact that the 
anthropological student has eventually to obtain a university 

or leave the subject after having spent several years at it, there 
being no other career open to him in which he can make use of 
his specialized knowledge; and secondly, the fact that anthro- 
pology has been an expanding subject since the war, there still 
Being too few men available to fill university posts, so that 
almost anyone can obtain one somewhere. 

It is not casy to determine why in recent years the supply of 
really good students has fallen off, men who can not only do 
competent fieldwork but can also make original and significant 
contributions to anthropology. Moncey has something to do with 
it. Our main benefactors in the past, the Treasury (Scarbrough) 
and Colonial Office, no longer keep men going during their 
research as they used to, and funds are hard to obtain elsewhere. 
Bur it is not just a question of money, as the expericnce of the 
Nuffield committee shows, Time has also something to do with 
it. Our course at Oxford from Diploma to D.Phil. takes about 
five years. Add three for a previous degree and two for military 
service, and that makes at least 10 years between school and the 
obtaining of a salaried post. A first-rate man can usually walk 
straight into such a post when he has taken his first degree, so 
why should he want to enter a new discipline and spend another 
five years as a student? I do not believe, ewcaie: hat time, any 
more than money, is the decisive factor. [ think char this is perhaps 
to be sought for by inquiry into the place of social studies in 
general in this country, sociology in particular. They are still 
considered dubious, if not suspect, and tend to be treated with 
either contempt or condescension. Much in this attitude is simply 
prejudice, but it would, I think, be foolish not to admir to 
ourselves that we have not yet attained the high standards of 
rigorous scholarship which an exacting student might require; 
and also that we have to some extent lost touch with other fields 
of learning, though this may have been unavoidable. However, 
to discuss this question further would take me beyond my terms 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Hominid Nomenclature. C/, MAN, 1949, 30 
| Q] Sin,—In his recent letter, Professor L. H. Wells dis- 


cussed some aspects of hominid nomenclature and 

advocated the adoption of ‘the term “hominine™ as 
the taxonomical equivalent of **human”™ in the sense of “Man the 
Tool-maker. "I should like to support the general adoption of this 
tenm—which is, however, not new, since it has been employed 
sporadically in the past. It is part of a nomenclature specifically 
adopted by me (Robinson, 19484, 4) some time ago. The latter 
paper was written first and contains a brief explanation of the 
reasons for the change from my previous usage. 

As expressed, Wells’ $ case is not logical. For example, he objects 
to my former use of the terms ‘cuhomimid’ and *prehominid’— 
which I redefined and used simply because they were already in the 
literature and because there seems little advantage in coining an 
ever increasing number of names for the lineage of man. It is 
implicit in the International Rules governing zoological nomencla- 
ture that the literal meaning of a word employed taxonomically has 
no significance—taxonomically it means purely what it is defined 
to mean. If this were not so taxonomy would be in a constant state 
of chaos. Some measure of the chaos resulting from ignoring this 
principle is to be seen in the alteration (illegal, according to the 
International Fuules) of Awstralopitheews and Gigamtopithecus into 
‘ Australanthropus’ and ‘Giganthropus’ by some German anthropo- 
; s. Furthermore, if Wells believes in using the literal mcanings 

terms employed taxonomically, then his suggested term *pre- 
hominine” is useless, since it would then include all forms in the 
hominine lineage from the immediate ancestors of the hominines 
clear back to the beginning of things! 

Wrells also gives no secure basis for ‘hominine.” The term is 
perfectly valid as long as the family Hominidx contains a sub- 
fmily Hominine—otherwise it is just an arbitrary term with no 
better reason for existence than those reyected by Wells. The sub- 
family Hominine has reason to exist only if there 1s at least one 
other subfamily within the family Hominida. If there is no distine- 
tion at the subfamily level, there can be no subfamily names. Wells 
leaves the possibility of subfamily separation within the Hominida 
entirely open. | 

The whole matter therefore depends on what affinities are to be 
accepted for the australopithecines. The most commonly employed 
basis of mammalian classifications used at present is Simpson's 1944 
classification. In this the australopithecines appear as a subfamily of 
the Pongida. Simpson has since abandoned this view and stated 
(1987): “The accumulated evidence i now overwhelmingly in 
favour of hominid affinities for the australopithecines.” This is in 
agreement with the majority of modem published opinions. It is 
therefore logical to base hominid nomenclature on a system which 
accepts the australopithecines as members of the f&mily Hominidz. 
The subfamily Australopithecing must thus be transferred to the 
Hominids and this, on the face of it, necessitates the erection of a 
subfamily (Homininz) to include those forms which previously 
had alone occupied the family Hominid. The mere fact that the 
australopithecines were first placed im another family seems justifica- 


tion enough for subfamily distinction within the Hominida. This 
does not necessarily follow and the matter thus needs appraisal. 

All known forms of australopithecine can be distinguished from 
all known forms of tool-making man and cach group can be defined 
oY a small spr of characters. The australopithecines do not 

resent simply a slightly carlicr stage of a single line of descent 

which tool-making man is a later stage. None of the known 
sastabopitbecine species could be directly in the lineage of modern 
man, although the genus Australopitheais could conceivably have 
provided such a lineal ancestor. It seems extremely improbable that 
this can be true of Paranthropus. The australopithecines thus appear 
to be a diversified group with their own characteristics and not 
amply a temporary, polymorphic intermediate between one grade 
of organization and another, Furthermore, far greater even than 
the morphological ts the behavioural difference between the two 
groups. The latter difference involves the matter of culture and 
represents a major e¢cvolutionary step. [t cannot be ignored 
taxonomically, 

The fact that the members of one group probably descended 
from a member of the other group cannot be held to invalidate 
subfamily separation between them. The situation commonly 
occurs in biological classifications and is simply a result of the fact 
that Linnean taxonomic ape apply validly only to classifica- 
tions confined to a single time horizon. As soon as lineages arc 
involved, as is well recognized, the Linnean system is inadequate. 

Ir would thus seem to me that there are more than adequate 
grounds for grouping the australopithecines and tool-making man 
in separate subfamilies. If this is aceepted, then in order to conform 
with the Copenhagen (1943) modification of Article 4 of the 
International Ruules, the two subfamuilics should be Kintralont= 
thecine and Hominina: respective ely. The vernacular equivalents 
would be ‘australopithecine’ and “hominine’ and these would be 
precise, thus avoiding any confusion. Because of the clumsiness of 
the former term, I use an obvious term, ‘prchominine, as a 
synonym. This is simply a matter of personal preference. It is 
desirable that anthropological taxonomic nomenclature should be 
in conformury with general biological practice, The above scheme 
is not only a step in that direction but logically provides an adequate 
supply of Linnean and vernacular terms with precise meanings. 
Transvaal Musewmn, Pretoria JOHN T. ROBINSON 
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REVIEWS 


The Social Organization of the LoWiili. By |. BR. Goody. ‘Oulé-Oulé* ou ‘Dagari Oulé,’ occupe glomérations clair- 
Col. Res. Stud., No. 19. London (H.M.5.0.), 1956. Pp. scmecs aux environs de Birifu, bourgade sett au bord est de la 


182 ri, at Price 14s. 
ere l'influence sensible des travaux régionaux 
de M. Fortes, EE :. BE vans-Pritchard, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, H. 
Labouret et autres, le texte que l'auteur définit lui-menic comme 
interim report, garde une partaite originalité quant 4 son plan du 
travail, et fournit des vues inédites sur les différents éléments consti- 
tutifs de la société particulariste appelée provisoirement ‘LoWiili.’ 
Le petit groupe cthnique que Pauteur désigne ainsi et qui est 
identique 4 celui que M. Delatose, L. Tauxier et autres africanistes 
francais de la premiére période appellent respectivemment “Oule,’ 


125 


Volta Noire, 4 14 kilometres de Lawra, centre administratif du 
oak du meme nom, dans les Territoires du Nord de l’actuel 
Cs 

Au point de vue lingutstique, les LoWili ap tala 
ssbsioe’ ds Iongues dantt Bias Ginke oe ncee eee te 
langues voltaiques que J. H. Greenberg a récemment nomméec 
* mossi-gourounsi.” 

D‘ailleurs, comme cela arrive assez fréquemment dans les civil- 
isations mélano-africaines, le groupe ethnique étudi¢é ignore lui- 
méme son nom générique (que Goody désigne comme actor name 
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4 Ja différence de celui connw des voisins, le observer mame). De la 
sorte, l’auteur s'est vu obligé de créer le néologisme de Lo Will. 

Le premicr des six chapitres composant le livre est comsacre 4 
l'environnement géographique ct au cadre humain. C'est un expose 
calqué sur des modéles clasiques, utilisant une terminologie precise, 
plus ‘standardiste’ que celle de la littérature frangaise du meme 
genre. Dans un apergu sur les conditions linguistiques, ou les 
travaux de M. Delafowe, malgré leur age (plus de 0 ans, pour la 
plupart), gardent encore une certaine valeur, "auteur semble adopter 
pout les divisions, aujourd'hui presque généralement reconmucs, 
de D. Westermann et de J. H. Greenberg. 

Les conditions géologiques ct climatiques, l'aspect des paysages, 
Hlustré par la végetation, ne sont préentées que sommmainement. 
L'auteur s‘arrére plus longuement sur les questions de voices de 
communication, d’échanges, de migrations saisoonicres de la main 
d’ccuvre qui, par le bac ic. Bamiboi, se dirige surtout vers Kumasi. 
Ce dernier sbenoasibe engendre d'ailleurs de fréquents conflits 
entre générations, économie ‘tnbale’ souffrant des absences 
périodiques des jeunes gens au moment des grands travaux agricoles. 
Un vif trafic commercial, par route, existe ainsi entre la région de 
Lawra et les marchés de Quessa et, surtout, de Dicbougou, dans la 
Haute Volta francaise. 

On sait peu de chose des comeacts qui, avant l'arrivée des 
Eure existaicne entre les Lo'Wiili ct leurs voisins, mais ils 
ont certainement di subir les incursions périodiques dea armees 
envoyées, en quéte d’esclaves ct d'or, par les empires nais, 
depuis le 1géme siécle environ. En méme temps, des relations 
pacifiques étaient probablement entretenucs entre le nord ct les 
peuplades cn question qui, ayant besoin de sel saharien, I"achetaient 
avec la poudre d'or extraite de leurs placers relativernent riches. 

En relatant dans le texte survant "histoire moderne des LoWuli, 
Goody la compile, en partic, avec des données bibliographiques 
connues (E. W. Bovill, A. W. Cardinal, L. G. Binger, H. Labouret) 
et des archives de l'Administration. Societe classée comme * acéphale’ 
par l'auteur, les Lo Wiili—nous l'avons déja dit—ne x connaissent 
aucune dénomination cthnique précisc: aussi Goody, dans un 
exposé illustré par de nombreuses réferences, cherche-t-il a définir 
l'actuclle position du probléme ethnonymique, en se basant sur 
lemploi de ce qu'il appelle ‘directional names": Lo ct Dagaa, termes 
4 signification géeographique, indiquant respectrvement les pomts 
cardinaux de l'ouest et de lest. 

En somme, les LoWiili présentent un conglomérat humain peu 
défini, dont les groupements familiaux montrent d'assez fermes 
affinités d'ordre rituel, mais dont l'organisation politique apparait 
diffuse. 
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LoWiili des graines de mil et de mals, & part quelque quantité 
d'ignames, d'arachides et meme de riz. 

La cucillette garde cependant une certaine importance, alors que 
la chasse appartient aujourd’hui aux occupations “de prestige’; sa 
participation a l'alimentation courante est relativement faible. 

Comme dans les civilisations dites de pasteurs, le troupeau 
materialise moins un bien économique au sens propre qu'un signe 
@'importance sociale; lea borufs servent, en outre, de valeur tradi- 
tionnelle d'échange ct joucnt notamment un important role social, 
constituant la seule compensation matrimonule admise par la 
coutume. Un boeuf, s'il sert fréquemment aux sacrifices, n'est 
jamais abattu uniquement pour consommation. 

Les LoWiili forment des collectivinés de cultivateurs (farming 
growps) dont l'autcur nous donne une analyse détaillée, accompagneée 
de chiffres. Dans deux chapitres suivants, tres fournis et qui 
sentent certainement |'intérée esenticl du livre, praca finit les 
régles qui régiment le systéme de parentes, la structure des “groupes 
Prieto 8 coutumier du mariage, les Brandes Benes ua ystemic 
clanique caractéris: par un régime tantat patrilinéaire tantot 

atrilinéaire, enfin les principes auxquels obcissent heritage et 
certaines institutions particuliéres telles que J" ‘alliance 4 plaisanteries,’ 
= A gr 
Le sol, ayant pour les LoWiili un caractére éminemment sacré, 
fait Vobjet de nombreuses précautions rituelles, et un culte trés 
vivant cst voud aux diverses divinités agrestes. De plus, un important 
nombre d'interdits s¢ rapporte 4 la Terre divinisée, ct les champs des 
LoWiuli sont parsemés d'autels qui, périodiquement, regoivent des 
offrandes. L'unité terrienne attribuce 4 tel ou tel groupement 
correspond au terme ‘aire rituelle’ de Goody. 

Tee oeelee chapitre du rapport récapitule les traits caractéristiques 
de l'organisation sociale des LoWiih, en les confrontant avec des 


expériences faites par d'autres auteurs tels que Labouret, Forde, 
Nadel, Fortes, F iffe-Brown, Fiattray, Eyre-Smith, Baumann, 


Westermann ct autres. 

Une Bibliographic rigoureusement ctablie complete ce précicux 
petit volume qui doit étre considéré comme une mise au point 
d'un sujet sociologique particuli¢rement complexe ct par constquent 
difficile 4 analyser sans un outillage perfectionné. Sur ce dericr 
point, le parfait vocabulaire et le langage nuanct de Goody garan- 
tissent, 4 part sa conmaissance pay de la matiére elle-méme, la 
valeur des renseignements qu'il nous fournit. 

Tl n'y a pas de doute, au demeurant, qu'il sera hautement 
intéressane de confronter ces dermiers avec les Nowwelles motes sur 
les tribusy du rameau lobi, dermiére publication de Henri Labouret, 
parue dans la série des Mémoires de (TFA, 


L'agriculture qui est techniquement rudimentaire, fournit aux B. HOLAS 
‘ AMERICA 


Pleistocene Man at San Diego. By George F. Carter. Baltimore 
183 (Johns Hopkins P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1957. Pp. 


400,96 text figs. Price £3 34. 

This is not a book which one can recommend to the 
gencral reader. Highly technical data in the fields of geomorphology, 
Pleistocene geology, soil science and climatology are prevented in a 
way that leaves a rather confused picture in the mind; and when all 
is said and done the book turns out to be an elaborate piece of special 
pleading on behalf of the dubious thesis that man inhabited Cali- 
fornia in Lower Paleolithic times. The author argues that certain 
alluvial deposits in San Diego are of Last Interglacial age, and he 
then proceeds to claim that they contain traces of human industry, 
Few geologists would unreservedly accept the first claim, and few 
if any archeologists the second. | ad 

It is true that a piece of charcoal found deep in the San Diego 
gravels has been dated by radiocarbon as more than 34,000 years 
old, but the conclusion that they are of Last Interglacial age and 
more than $0,000 years old is based on correlation with marine 
hat the region is one of crustal stability, but most other workers 
consider that Southern California has been subject to crustal warping 
in ily recent times, and in this case correlation of marine 
terraces by height above present sea level is quite invalid. 


When the author leaves his own < ayer (he is Profesor of 
evidence in support of his thesis, his renee are rather woolly 
porphyry pebbles and flakes in the terrace gravels exposed at Texas 
Strect, San Diego, are artifacts. | was a member of a small group of 
archamologists and geologists who had the privilege of examining a 
representative collection of these specimens at the headquarters of 
the Wenner-(Gren Foundation in New York, in 1946. None of us 
had the beast doubr that the ‘cores’ and * flakes" were due to natural 
spalling agencies, 

The author also claims that the deposits in question contain the 
hearths of early man. I had the Spportesiisy to visit the Texas Strect 
cutting with Professor Carl Hubbs in June, 1996. Reddened and 
cracked boulders are scattered profusely through the coarse stream- 
land beds of gravel exposed here. [f these reddened boulders are duc 
to fire they seemed to me to occur on a scale too vast to have any 
connexion with the camp fires of the carly hunters. They are more 
likely to have been swept from a vegetated alluvial fan that had been 
affected by a large-scale brush fire, Fire was the most probable cause 
of the flaking of the boulders which the author interprets as artificial. 
Profesor Hubbs drew my attention to one of the so-called hearths. 
To me it appeared more probably a lens of reddened clay which 
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together with some ot of sooty matter from brush fires had been 
washed into a small hollow on the floor of the alluvial flat. 
There is undoubtedly much in this book that will interest 
——— in aeons fields, for instance the attempt to apply 
petorebo S g to the p rocesses of soil formation. But to the 
unwary anthropologist jake the latest evidence for the antiquity 
of man in the New World this book is liable to be mos misleading. 
It is indeed probable that man reached the Americas during Upper 
Pleistocene times, but the authentic evidence to prove It 16 not to 


be found in this book. KENNETH P. OAKLEY 
This volume, the fourth and last edition of Les 


“184 Origines de ["Homme Américain, has been brought up 
to date in the sense that new information has been pcenacted i in 
the text, but not in any other way. M. Rivet continues to preter the 
more dithcult or complicated hypothesis in preference to any simpler 
one in attem say pn as explain the data which he presents, He sho 

being able, 


_ de "Homme Américain. By Pau! Rivet. 4th edn. 
Paris (Gallimard), 1957. Pp. 132. Prive 650 fremct 


W's 
few signs © or willing, to distinguish between tribal 
migrations on the one hand and the diffusion of ideas or the exchange 
of items of material culrure through trade on the other. Although 
he uses data from pera anthropology, linguistics, and material 
culture to support his theses, his methodology m cach of these fields 
is, to say the least, spa seine Meadbatyaget 

In comparison of crania, for instance, it is usually posible to find 
a few from any tribe which deviate from the norm to a considerable 
degree in seve characteristics. Some American Indian crania, for 
instance, look more like Melanesian crania than do other American 
Indian crania: this provides no Lining tha (or setting up a Melanesian 
type in America, and then c rat thar such a non-existent type 
proves thar Mclanesians settled in, for instance, Brazil and Baja 
California (p. 107). The same criticism applies to the attempt ne 
demonstrate the settlement of Australians in Tierra del 
(Plates Vil and VII). The most elementary knowledge of pects 
would have prevented the author from discusing | 
material as he has: apparently he believes in genophagy, and ia 
that Negroid characteristics are, as such, recessive to contrasting 
ones, Whether Mongoloid or Caucasoid (p. 124). Consequently he 
is able to dismiss the glaring fact that blood-type frequencies in 
ABO, Rh, MN, Duity, and Diego show no ible: similarities 
berween American Indians of any tribe yet tested and Mclanecsians, 
Australians, or Polynesians. 

Linguistic material is also distorted in an outrageous fashion. 
There are many native Australian languages; nevertheless, on pp. 
93-95 we are presented with lists comparing ‘ Australian” words 
with words from the languages of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
Kangaroo is kula in the first, couger is gel in the second; water ts 
kunw and the sea is kono; mountain is goorin and stone is agora, What 
can this possibly prove? Syntax and grammar are not mentioned 
and apparently M. Fivet has never heard of glottochronology. He 
admits that the problem of transporting Australians into South 
America presents difficulties, owing to the lack of adequate tech- 
nology for several thousand miles of ocean, but does not 
rule out the posibi of migration via the coast of Antarctica 
which, he supposes, may have been much warmer a few thousand 
years ago. It would need to have been. The hypothetical Hokan- 
Sioux super-stock, by similar evidence, is related not only to Aymara 
_ Quechua i in South America, but also to Melanesian: Melanesian 

r, rather than Malayo-Polynesian in general (Pp. 16f-), If 
this be so, Melanesian must have differentiated before Warlous 
American Indian languages derived therefrom came into existence, 
or well over 6,000 years ago at a minimum. In both of these cases 
the author accepts the provisional speculations of other scholars, 
| passes them ofl ta tate reser as actualitics. 
the idea of a recent and extensive 
connexion between the of South-East Asia and the Maya or 
Peruvians, citing the lack of rice, of the arch and of the wheel 
among these High Civilizations in America: he beliewes that these 
Horescences of culture are autochthonous. It appears to me that 
the same criticisms which Rivet makes of saors sonst erp sie 
to himself. If racial, linguistic and cultural connexons 
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between the American Indians and the peoples of the South Pacific, 
he has not proved it, and the nature of his argument ts such as to 
leave the critical reader profoundly sceptical. 

FREDERICK S. HULSE 


The Aleut Dentition. By Conrad Moorrees, Cambridgr, Mass. 
(Harvard U.P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1957. Pp. x, 
IS 5 196, nh seariad tables, Price fot 16s. 
casein sagt ess wense collected oon an 
nelle tassel, sponsa Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. The purpose of the expedition was a comprehensive 
study of the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands, numbering in all 
157: It was also to gather evidence to determine if possible whether 
on had migrated to the islands from Siberia or Alaska 
Srid oothe: tne Suits ek toch ned oa sting runes $3 teh 
poorileg of the New World from the Old. Dr. Moorrees's cxamina- 
tion covered tooth m and odontometry, tooth emergence, 
the prevalence of occlusal anomalies and dental disease and certain 
aspects of jaw mic . His aim was to see how closely the Aleut 
dentition conformed to the known characteristics of the Mongoloids, 
and also to show whether the dental characteristics of the Eastern 
and Western groups differed from cach other, so sup 
Laughlin’s hypothesis that the Eastern and Western are 
genetic breeding isolates. In all the accepted eacaeaa the 
Aleck dnote shows Mongoloid affinities. They are: a high 
incidence of shovel-shaped incisors, relatively little difference 
berween the mesio-distal crown widths of the maces central and 
lateral incisors, a low prevalence ellie igtorgierices pew ies 
incidence of Torus Mandibularis. Furthermore, ming Da 
interpretation of Butler's * field’ « and its application to 
human dentition, Moorrees shows that the Aleut denaitions4 are 
modified to a les extent from the hypothetical basic human pattern 
than the dentitions of other racial groups, and in this character they 
resemble American Indians and the East Greenland Eskimos. With 
regard to differences between Western and Eastern Aleuts, the only 
statistically significant one is that for Torus Maridibularis, which 1s 
present in 61 per cent. of the Eastern Aleuts and only 20 per cent. of 
the Western Alcuts. However, an analysis on the basis of intensifica- 
tion, retention or simplification of basic deranestite reveals 
Ses Avance GF goukedly dasvekaunek uieiiety tock 
greater prevalence markedly ncl-sha maxillary incisor 
and of sci prominent mandibular tori and more retention with a 
higher incidence of ¥ 1 in the mandibular first molar, of five- 
cusped second and third molars and of four-cusped maxillary 
second molars, On the other hand the Eastern Alcuts show a greater 
simplification in the bi form of the mandibular second 
premolar and five-cusped form of the maxillary third molar. These 
divergent trends, therefore, strengthen Laughlin’s hypothesis accord- 
ing to whieh he popenson ta Aleutian Islands consists of two 
different breedu 


1g isolates, 
In analysing his morphological data, Moortees discusses previous 
evidence for and against any rel: between function and the 
pisseice oe absence of Toces Mindibalasis: Then/on the ievidests 

cut data be says indings strongly suggest 
presence or absence is not y a functional response; one of his 
reasons being the statisically ugni ? 
of Torus Mandibularis between East and West Alcut g 
also points out that the differences between the Eastern and Western 
Aleuts would seem to suggest that the Western Aleuts are les 
admixed with later Eskimo migrants and have retained their 
Palao-Aleut traits to a greater extent. 









With regard to cmcrgence, it was found that the Aleut 
children between the ages of 6 and 10 years oF : were On an 
See a entering an crema © in to their 


ages as coniiiret with the European 
Whe caslan The dikes eo eke ah cr soak eae 
to-r2-year-olds. The Aleut children were found satis 
in physiological development when their stature was expr 
percentage of that of the adults. This again was particu 
the 6-to-10-year-olds. With regard to tooth potion in eclason, 
five Aleuts over 40 years of age revealed occlusions 
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of the classic Eskimoid dentition, that is a perfect tooth alignment, 
broad dental arches, marked wear of the tecth and edge-to-cdge 
relationship of incisors. 

With to malocclusions, 70-2 per cent. of the Aleuts 
investigated showed a marked Class [IT malocclusion. It is interesting 
to note that all these Class [1] malocclusion Aleuts had one or both 
parents belonging to the Eastern Group. There is complete absence 
of this abnormality in the Western Alcuts; this indicates genetic 
determination. 

The investigation into the incidence of dental caries brought out 
an interesting fact. The oldest age group, that is 40 to 65, had an 
average of 19°11 per cent. sound teeth, whereas the 20 to 4§ only 
had 1465 per cent, sound teeth, This is in spite of the fact that the 
teeth of the older age group have been exposed to risk for a much 
longer time. Moorrees suggests that this is because the tecth of the 
older Aleuts have been able to withstand detrimental influences 
better than those of the younger Aleuts and further suggests that 
this is quite possibly duc to the structure of the teeth; those of the 
younger Aleuts being less satisfactory because of the change of dict. 
The one piece of histological evidence which they have seems to 
support this suggestion, although they admit that it was very 
As the dust cover says, the book presents valuable material for the 
odontologist and physical anthropologist regarding the compre- 
hensive study of the dentition, and it is probably the most complete 
investigation that has ever been carried out on the dentition and 
oral condition of a racial group. It is only lacking in one respect, and 
that is a radiological cephalometric analysis of skull and jaw form. 
fe was not posible to use X-ray apparatus because of the uncertainty 
of the electricity supply. Not only is Dr. Moorrees's analysis a 
valuable guide for future investigators, but it also emphasizes the 
importance of carrying out such investigations on other racial 
groups before they either disappear or become swamped by 
admixture. C. F. BALLARD 


Pre-Conquest Goldsmiths’ Work of Colombia. By E. Carli. 
186 London (Heinemann), 1957. Pp. 92, including 31 plates, 


Price £1 1455. 

This book consists of 31 coloured plates of gold 
objects from Colombia, with a bricf introduction, With one 
exception, from the Vatican, the objects come from the famous gold 
museum in the Banco de la Republica in Bogota. The photographs 
show them against the vivid red, blue or green backgrounds with 
which we have become familiar in recent publications of ancicrt 
American works of art, and these are generally pleasing in effect. It 
is Claimed in the dedication and in the introduction that these photo- 
graphs are reproduced for the first time, a statement which needs 
some modification, since it is almost certain that the plate on p. 37, 
showing an object in the form of a conch shell, is taken from the 
same photograph as Plate V in Perez de Barradas, Orfebreria pre- 
hispdnica de Colombia, Estilo Calima, 1954. Three other objects in the 
book appear to have been reproduced in colour before from other 
photographs, together with a large number of similar objects, in 
various publications of the Bank, This is worth mentioning since it 
gives an indication of the quality of the colour reproduction, and 
for this purpose the sumptuously produced work of Perez de 
Barradas gives the best standard of comparison, The diadem on 
p. 3§ 18 the subject of Plate XIX in that work, and both it and the 
conch shell mentioned above are printed much darker in the book 
under review than in the other. Although the plates on the whole are 
not at all bad, this dark printing results in a slight tendency for some 
objects, which the analyses show to be of very pure gold, to take 
on the reddish tone of the gold-copper alloy tumbaga of which many 
Colombian objects were made. 

In his introduction, the author has used and acknowledged what 
sources there are, and on the whole he has used them well. Little is 
known of the chronology of Colombian aboriginal cultures, and 
Perez de Barradas has made some speculations about the priority in 
time of what is called the Calima style of gold-working which do 
not seem to me to be soundly based, but the author can hardly be 
blamed for quoting them and he rightly says clsewhere that 
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chronology is a matter of hypothesis. There are a number of minor 
inaccuracies, Our old friend Thomas Joyce of the British Museum 
has become ‘the American Thomas A. Voyce," Scler has become 
Saler, and the grave-robbing guaquero is changed into guarquero, On 
the map we find the odd combinations of Western, Central and 
Eastern *Cordighere,” and the Rio Atrato is rendered * Artato.’ On 
p. 21 tumbaga is called a casting technique, though it is correctly 
described elsewhere as a gold-copper alloy. 

Although this introduction is brief, | consider it adequate for its 
purpose, and its brevity has the merit of reducing speculation to the 
minimum. Readers may feel, however, that in spite of the cost of 
colour reproduction the book is dear at the price. 

G. H. 5. BUSHNELL 


Modern Yucatecan Maya Pottery Making. By Raymond H. 
Thompson. American Antiquity, Vol. XXIII, No. 4 
187 Part 2. Salt Lake City, Utah (Soc. for Amer. Archeol.), 
1968. Pp. 197, 48 text figs. Price $2.40 

The contemporary Yucatecan Maya Indians make 
pottery at the towns of Lerma, Tepakin, Becal, Maxcanii, Ticul, 
Mama, Uayma and Valladolid, im the States of Campeche and 
Yucatan in Mexico. These memoirs are the results of a study made 
of the potential archeological significance of present-day pottery 
manufacture and provide the ethnographical detail necessary for 
successfully inferring parts of the cultural context of the prehistoric 
pottery in the area. In addition, they contribute to an experimental 
analysis which enables some observations to be made on the nature of 
archeological inference. The author is of the opinion that archxolo- 
gists often lose sight of the overriding importance of inference as 
an interpretative device in their discipline and he discusses ‘The 
Inferential Process" at great length in the first part of the book. He 
has produced a most comprehensive study which he has termed ‘an 
intellectual venture,” as indeed it is, D. H. CARPENTER 


Pathfinders in the North Pacific. By Marius Barbeau, Caldwell, 
I 8 g Idaho (Caxton Printers), 1958. Pp. 235. Price $s 


Dr. Barbeau has a romantic touch which is given 

full scope in the material of this book, The first 

hundred and fifty years of the history of the North Pacific, from the 

Aleutians to the Fraser, reveals all the cupidity and idealism of 

exploration. The story opens with the Russian sea-otter trade which 

supplied pelts to the northern Chinese market and ends with the 

death of William Duncan, the Yorkshire lay preacher who founded 
the Tsimshian ‘utopia’ of Metlakarla. 

The value of the account lies not in any single section but in the 
fact that so many parts of the total story are brought together. An 
especially interesting angle is given by emphasizing the role of the 
Russians in the opening-up of the northern areas. Uneil the final 
Russian withdrawal in the mid-nineteenth century, contacts between 
Indians and Russian traders, the conflict between Orthodox priests 
and the Czarist representatives and, finally, the rivalry between the 
Russian posts and the Hudson's Bay Company, are all given pro- 
minence. Another angle stressed is the role of the Indians themselves. 
Few historians have paid sufficient attention to the Indian actors in 
the economic struggle. Developments in the whole Northwest were 
influenced very largely by the personalities and ambitions of a 
handful of Indian nobles and this is well suggested by Barbeau’s 
treatment of ‘Shaiks’ of the Scikine. 

The tur and China trade are given their due and then the story 
moves on to the part played by the whalers and the Gold Rush. In 
discussing the former, Barbeau notes the importance of scrimshaw. 
Historians of folk art, and of primitive art, will be interested to see 
that he draws no conclusions about the mutual influence of scrim 
shaw and Northwest Coast art, saying scrimshaw is “capstal" 
‘whether from the grass roots among the white whalers or derivative 
yet transfigured among the Indians’ (p. 126). This quotation gives 
some idea also of the style. As with so many books of the genre, 
one is impressed by the joy which the author obviously took in 
compass it. There can be little doubt that many will read it with 
equal delight. MARIAN W. SMITH 
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The Indians of Quetico. By E. S. Coatsworth. Toronto (UP. 
(UK. agents: O.U.P.), 197. Pp. x, $8, illus, 

ISS This small book is the first in a series designed by 

the Quetico Foundation to aid the traveller in Quetico 

Provincial Park, Ontario, It gives a generalized picture of the 

Ojibwa, following standard monograph form. The writing is 


unfortunately pedestrian, but the account is rere Sarena 


My Mother Who Fathered Me. By Edith Clarke. London (Allen & 


Unwin), 1957. Pp. 216, Price 183, 
ISG — 


be Sah is significant about Miss Clarke's study is that 
COMMUNES schranas [t is a point of some importance as socio- 


has attempted an analytical study of three different 
logical studies in the Caribbean have not hitherto been sufficiently 
broadly based to make their generalizations valid. The three 
communities fare one based on the seasonal sugar economy, 
one with a reasonably balanced economy, and a poverty-stricken 
village. The result of these analyses is to create a fairly detailed 
picture of Jamaican rural life. 

Possibly the most interesting part of the book is the detailed 
description of the system of land tenure which is extremely complex. 
For example the discussion of the two principles of distribution of 
family land, group inheritance and inheritance through choice of 
individual kin, illustrates the importance of this factor in assessing 
the functions of the kinship system in Jamaica. It is an importance 
which has not always been appreciated by sociologists im this field. 

Although Miss Clarke devotes a chapter to Sex and Concubinage 
it is surprising to discover no reference to the operation of * colour" 
as a determinant in sexual relations. In fact there is only one 
reference in the whole book to ‘colour’ and that is a historical one. 
This omission 1s serious as other fieldwork in Jamaica has shown that 
colour discrimination cannot be discounted as a factor in the system 
of economic and pasarcee relanionships. 

We should be grateful, however, to Miss Clarke for a broadly 
based descriptive analysis of Jamaican rural society. Jamaica today 
is in the throes of rapid economic and social change so that the real 
value of a book of this kind is in its portrayal of a socicty which 
very shortly will have ceased to exist 

FERNANDO HENRBIQUES 


funi Kin Terms. By David M. Schneider and John M. Roberts, 
19] Zuni Daily Life. By Jolm Mf. Roberts. Note Book No. 3, 


Laboratory of Anthropology. Lincoln (U. of Nebraska), 
1996. Pp. 1-23; 1-137 

Both these unpretentious monographs are valuable contributions 
ro Zuni ethnography; the first, moreover, is a first-rate analysis of 
the relationship of terminology to the structure of a kinship system. 
Schneider and Roberts consider the function of Zuni kin terms to 
be role-designating rather than classifying or ordering and show the 
compatibility of this type of terminology with the Ego-centred 
bilateral kinship Sa (despite lineages) among the Zuni, The 
second monograph consists of five very detailed observational 
records of Zuni Liity routine. The method of reference to persons 
in the records seems unduly complicated and leads to such incon- 
gruitics as ‘Fasisog7ADal2E giggles’ (p. 35). 
LORRAINE LANCASTER. 


Status Terminology and the Social Structure of North 
American Indians. By Munro 5. Edmonson. Seattle 
192 (U. is fh fons P.), 1958. Pp, wil, 84. Prive $3 

book is about ‘the implications of status 

terminology as a Siete per as a method,’ As a method it is 
expected to enable ‘the concepts of socialization, stereotyped 
attitude formation, status personality and life career line” to be 
“eficiently approached.’ As demonstrated in this monograph the 
method consists in taking examples from a set of related culture 
areas (the mine into which Krocber has divided the American 
continent north of Mexico) and listing the terms in the language of 
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each which denote status. This word, which up to now has been 
used of the position of individuals in relation to iste members of 
their society, is extended by Mr. Edmonson to include ‘associational 
statuses,’ and this docs not mean, as one might imagine, names for 
members of groups, but all names for socially recognized groups 
This procedure is Fe is held to be justified by ‘the corporate fiction un 
which such entities are treated as pseudoindividuals.’ 

He then explores the relation between the number of terms and 
‘cultural complexity” by correlating the total number in each of his 
nine cases with the total population, density of population, and 
‘cultural intensity" as measured by Kroeber. He Gadi a significant 
positive correlation between number of terms and population 
density, and an unexpectedly high correlation between number of 
terms and intensity. 

It is not entirely clear to a reader unaccustomed to this sort of 
manipulation of ethnographical data how it may contribute to the 
results which Mr. Edmonson promises for his method. On a more 
naive level confidence in its neo is shaken by the notable absence 
of rigour in his use of ordinary lar nguage. Status is described as ‘a 
phenomenon’ which ‘we have discovered’; ‘ceremonial organiza- 
tion is dificult to analogize’, ‘associations differ from achieved and 
ascribed status’; ‘determinants [of ascription? the word order 
logically gives ‘of structuring criteria’] include the appearance of 
defective systems"; ‘cultures structure authority systems.’ But why 
go on? L. P. MAIR 


People of Coal Town. By Herman R. Lantz, with J. 5. MoCrary 
New York (Columbia U.P.) (UK. agents: O.UP,), 
193 1958. Pp. ix, 310, Price £2 43 

This book is the fruit of a community study carried 
out in a small mining town (population 2,300) in the United States 
of America. Because “Coal Town" has existed as a mining com- 
munity only since 1914, it is possible for the description of its people's 
life to stretch over the whole of its history. inning with an 
account of life in the pre-industrial period and of the carly ‘coal- 
camp’ years, the author p to the division between native and 
immigrant families in Coal Town. In this way ar ready 
historical backg dis built up for the study of the penitic way of 
life of Coal Town today, which is presented as an interplay of these 
historically formed factors in the context of mining. Mining itself 
is not a constant factor, however, and has oscillated between security 
and insecurity in its impact on the miners and their families. Today 
Coal Town's collieries are almost completely abandoned, so that 
even the feverish insecure-security of the nascent mdustrial 

community is shattered. 

The consequent fragmentation of lives that in any case found 
difficulty in achieving integration is the outstanding impression left 
on the reader by this book. Chapters 6-10 (A Wide-Open Town, 
The Meaning of Mining, Family Patterns in Coal Town, Prosperity 
and Decline, Social Class Structure in Coal Town) constitute the 
core of the book, and contain a series of fascinating extracts from 
interviews. These are selected with the aim of showing, in different 
spheres of activity, the influence and interaction of those attitudes 
into which the author chooses to break down the general dis- 
orientation of Coal Town's people. In a final chapter, the author 
attempts to synthetize the ‘themes’ running through the town’s life; 
these themes are psychological abstractions such as impersonality, 
self-cfiacement, resignation, suspicion, etc. 

While the interviews recorded do suggest that all of these values 
are characteristic of the personalities of Coal Town's individual men 
and women, the reader is faced with the age-old difficulty of tryin 
to conceive of culture in the terms of individual psychology. What 
is remarkable is that despite the unsatisfactory nature of its theoretical 
framework, this book docs convey something of the tragedy of a 

econonuc system which pitchtorks human beings into 
circumstances beyond their comprehension or their capacity for 
adaptation. The author's view of this tragedy points to another 
contradiction in his theoretical asumptions. He scems to waver 
between a mechanical ‘objectivism'—¢e.g. “The cynicism of which 
we speak has been nurtured in an environment where the influences 
for constructive human growth were few; where hope was crushed 
by the: clecuinethuces of tik itself and by the impoverished human 
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relanionships’—and an idealistic theory that a society “ought" to 
tend towards equilibrium, healthy cooperation and human dignity. 
Theoretical inconsistencies apart, this book will be important to 
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non-American readers as an insight into the lives of some less 
publicized practitioners of the American way of life. 


The Laws of Eshnunna, By Albrecht Goetze. Annual Amer. Schools 
| 9 Orient, Res., Vol. AXXI (for 1941-2). New Haven 


(Dept. of Antiquities of the Govt. of Iraq and Amer. Schools 
of Orient, Res.), 1956. Pp. x, 197, 4 plates. Price $4 

Litth more than two decades ago, the code of Hammurabi could 
prey be described as the earliest law code in history. Now we 

ow that it was but one of many collections of laws issued by kings 
of dificrent Mesopotamian cities at various epochs; so far from being 
the oldest, it is at present the most recent of a series of such collec- 
Hons, some surviving in a fragmentary condition only, but all of 
them showing striking similarities. The scholarly publication under 
review 1s concerned with one of these earlier codes. 

The laws were inscribed on two tablets, one almost complete, 
the other fragmentary, found during the excavations of the [rag 
Government's Department of Antiquities at Tell Abu Harmal, near 
modern Baghdad. This small town was probably the ancient 
Shaduppu, a dependency or outpost of the kingdom of Eshnunna 
whose importance during the second millennium 8,c. is beginnin 
to be realized since the publication of the Mari letters. On textua 
evidence the author concludes that the tablets are copies of an earlier 
text, which may be some generations older than the reign of King 
Dadusha whose name appears on the later tablet. The 60 surviving 
laws deal with a variety of subjects. Tariffs are fixed for the price of 
staple commodities, for the hire of land and water transport, and for 
labourers” wages; there are regulations limiting sales and purchases, 
others concerning loans and deposits. Slavery and adoption are the 
subject of several laws. Of special interest are the laws pertaining to 
betrothal and marriage; several deal with the bride price (terhatum) 
and require its return if the marriage is dissolved, but it is clear that 
a man is free to divorce his wife only if she has borne him no 
children; if he deserts her and her family, he forfeits house and 
property. Asin the code of Hammurabi, wilful neglect is treated as 
a crime and to allow a wall to fall and kill someone is tantamount to 
murder and is punishable by death. Burglary is more severely 
punished than house-breaking. 

This is a specialists’ book. Professor Goectze's edition of the laws 
is an expansion and revision of his carlier publication in the journal 
Sumer (Vol. TV (1948), pp. 63-102); it 1s liberally supplied with 
photographs and a transcript of the text, as well as with a most 
valuable philological and legal commentary and a full glossary. 
But the non-specialist reader too may extract from these com- 
mentaries a wealth of information on such aspects of life in ancient 

famnia a$ marriage, slavery, economic conditions and social 
structure, and he will find especially interesting the striking points 
of agreement and no less significant dissimilaritics between these 
laws and other ancient codes known to us, such as the Hittite code 
from Boghazkéi and the Hebrew laws of the Covenant Code. Thus 
the lex ralionis, applied in both Babylonian and Israelite law for bodily 
injury, i¢ in the Hittite code and in that of Eshnunma replaced by a 
scale of fines. M. 3. DROWER 


The Western | to Zoroaster. By |. Dicheste-Cuillemin. 
19 5 Oxford (Clarendon Press) (London: O.U.P.), 1958. 


Pp. 112. Price £71 43. 

In this book Professor Duchesne-Guillemin passes 
in review the whole history of Zoroastrian studies in the West from 
the sixteenth century to the present day. In his interpretation of 
Zoroastrianism he follows Dumézil who sees reflected in all Indo- 
European religion a tripartite order of society consisting of the 
functions of sovereignty, warriorhood, and peaceful work. 
Dumézil’s arguments are here compressed into a small compass, 
and their restatement adds little to what has already been repeatedly 
said by Dumézil himself, As far as Indo-Iranian religion ts concerned 
Dumeézil's version of the tripartite order docs not seem to con 
to the actual order of the Indian castes. “Brahman- (ruling), ksatriya- 


(military), and waisya- (working),” is the author's description of 
the castes in India, but in actual fact it is of course the ksatriyas (first 
called rajanya-, of. Lat. reges) who fulfil the ruling function im India, 
not the Brahmans who are the priests. The caste system as it is 
actually found (priest, warrior-king, and plebs) is not the same as 
Dumézil’s three functions of sovereignty, warriorhood, and peaceful 
pesmry: | 

The problem that faces all who have studied Zoroaster is how to 
account for his amazing originality. No relgion springs up ready- 
made, yet Zoroaster's Gathas have defied all attempts to derive them 
from any of the known Indo-Iranian data; and even if we accept 
Dumeézil's interpretation of the Amesha Spertar as reflections of a 
tripartite order of society, as ‘replacements’ of older functional 
gods, this stall merely by-passes the central problem of how it came 
about that Zoroaster speaks in terms of Truth, Good Mind, Whole- 
ness and Immortaliry, etc., not of Varuna, Mithra, and the other 
ancient gods. The core of the revolution in religious thinking which 
Zoroaster represents is not touched by any theory which merely 
finds more or less plausible antecedents to his ethical entines. 

Professor Duchesne-Guillemin has chapters on Iran and Greece, 
and fran, [sracl and Gnosticism; and these too only serve to show 
how little we really know about the mutual influences at work 
between these different cultures. 

The book is, however, a most useful and workmanlike account 
of the present state of Zoroastrian studies and will be most welcome 
to all interested in the ancient Iranian prophet. “The West has not 
said its last word on Zoroaster," are Professor Duchesme—Guillemin's 
final words. 1 am afraid that he is righ. Rk. C. ZAEHNER. 





Basketwork Ornamentation among the Dayaks. By Arne 
_ fartm Klawen, Oslo (Etnografiske Museum), 1957. 

196 Pp. 106, 4 plates, 26 text _figs. 

‘This monograph, which is one of a series honouring 
the centennial of the Universitetets Etnografiske Museum, Oslo, is 
a study of plaited baskets from the Borneo collection presented 
to this museum by the explorer Lumboltz. Carl Lumholtz, after 
previous explorations in Australia and Mexico, left Norway in 1913 
on an expedition to Dutch New Guinea. The outbreak of the First 
World War compelled him to abandon these plans and instead, 
during the years 1914-17, he explored the rivers of south-eastern 
Borneo, notably the Katingan, Barito, Mahakam and Kayan. The 
baskets discussed by Mr. Klausen were all collected by Lumbholtz 
from inhabitants of these rivers. Mr. Klausen makes no attempt to 
survey the basketwork of the numerous other indigenous peoples 
of Borneo, | 

The art of a primitive people, Mr. Klausen tells us in his intro- 
duction, is a dependent part of a world of symbols and concepts, 
and so should be studied in this general setting. His intention, he 
says, 18 to analyse ‘the relationship between the natural environment, 
the world of ideas, and art among various Dayak tribes.’ This is a 
sound and promising approach. 

Unfortunately, the Lumholtz collection is insufficiently docu- 
mented for an analysis of this kind, Mr. Klausen makes resourceful 
use of the sah api abba ngirey that Lumbholtz provides but these 
are never really adequate to his purpose and again and again he is 
led into speculation and scaitecenis in making ii interpretations, 
Mr. Klausen seems to have been well aware of the difficulties con- 
fronting him: be admits the mediocrity of the Lumholtz collection 
from the point of view of systematic ethnography, notes the con- 
siderable linguistic difficulties under which Lumholtz laboured, and 
complains of the often incomprehensible and seemingly inconsistent 
entries in Lumbholtz's catalogues and diaries, | 
__By skilful use of the fragmentary observations available to him 
Mr. Klausen does succeed in throwing light on a number of basketry 
distributions and patterns, and his (which is very well illus- 
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trated) will be of value to museum curators, some of whose Borneo 
collections, I have no doubt, are even less satisfactorily documented 
than that made by Lumholrz. 

Mr. Klausen's book falls far short, however, of presenting an 
adequate analysis of the relationship between the world of ideas and 
art among the Dayaks. Such an analysis, if soundly based, would be 
a valuable addition to both Borneo studies and anthropological 
theory; bur it will never come from work on museum collections 
alone. What is also needed is research in the field: detailed discussions 
with the artists themselves leading to full documentation of their 
relevant concepts and beliefs. This is the kind of research that 
ethnological museums would do well to support, for it would 
bring new life and meaning to the specimens that crowd their 
galleries. What a different and illuminating book Mr. Klausen 
might have written had he been able to work on his topic amongst 
the Dayaks in Borneo, instead of amongst their baskets in Oslo. 

J. D. FREEMAN 


I 97 By R. Jakobson and others. New Haven (H.R_A.F. Press), 


1957. Pp. vii, 222. Price 34.40 

This carefully compiled bibliography of nearly 
2,000 entries is arranged in five sections: bibliographies, general 
works, the Gilyaks, the Chukchi group (Chukchi, Koryaki, 
Kamchadaly), the Yukagir group (Yukagiry, Chuvantsy, Omoki), 
and the Yeniseian group (Kety, Kory, Asany, Ariny). The Eskimo, 
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Paleosiberians (aterm which the authors prefer, with some justifica- 
tion, to the older Pakeoasiatic). Each section is subdivided into 
publications with authors, anonymous and collective publications, 
and archival sources, The many accounts by travellers and admuinis- 
trators, rather than by ethnographers and linguists, are a particularly 
valuable addition because so hard to trace. The book will be essential 


to all working in this field. T. E. ARMSTRONG 


Glossary of Old Akkadian. By I. J. Gelb, Chicago (U_P.) (ULR. 
sie agents: C.U.P.), 1957. Pp. xxiv, 318. Price £1 173. Gul. 
[QS _. This volume is the third in the serics ‘ Materials for 
| ' the Assyrian Dictionary,’ of which at two 
(Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region and Old Akkadian Writing and 
(Grammar) appeared from the same author in 1952. es 
It offers a picture of the available Old Akkadian lexicographical 
material from the earliest times to the end of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, omitting items written logographically only for which syllabic 
ings are unknown or uncertain. Onomiastic material is included 
or the pre-Sargonic and Sargonic periods in full, but for the Ur Il 
period in selection only. All entries are arranged in order of 
‘consonantal skeleton,” which would usually be called (but which is 
distinguished by the author from) ‘root.’ 
Quid plura? The book is indispensable to specialists in the fields 
which it touches, P. HULIN 


EUROPE 


Stowianszezyzrna Wezesnosredniowieczna (Early Medieval 

| Slav Culture: An Outline of Material Culture). 

199 By Witold Hensel. 2nd ed., revised and supplemented. 

| Polish Acad. of Sei., Inst. of Mat. Cult. Warsaw (State 
Scientific Publ. Co.), 1956. Pp, 495 

In this work the author gives a picture of the transitions of the 
early medieval material culture of the Slavs, drawing attention to 
the fundamental importance of the agricultural economy in the 
transformations of various Slav countries. Political circumstances 
were certainly an important factor causing the final victory of 
cultivation by ploughing to take place comparatively late among 
the Slavs. The development of technique brought about an increase 
in foodstuffs, and exerted a decisive influence on social progress, 
at the same time leading to an intensification of social differences 
and evoking the need for the formation of a state organization to 
defend the interests of the possessing clases. In tum, the formation 
of state organizations created conditions favouring further technical 
development in Slav communitics. We may boldly say that the 
development of new systems had a formative influence on the 
economic development of Slav countries. It should, however, be 
remembered that agriculture is only one of the branches of Slav 
economy. We sce different transformations taking place simul- 
tancously in other fields of this economy, and an enormous inter- 
dependence in the development of the different branches of life. 
Various impediments Aber reales took place, mainly as a result 
of different political events. In proportion as the differences in 
wealth became more marked, there naturally arose greater social 
differences, and an intensification of the class warfare ensued. This 
emerged particularly distinctly in the carlier phascs of the early 
Middle Ages. The Church sanctioned the feudal order not only in 
the general activity of the Church but also in sacred edifices. _ 

Ir would be extremely interesting to ascertain the causes which 
led to development in some Slav groups and to failure to develop 
in others. In any case, the downfall of certain Slav peoples was not 
a result of their low economic level; for instance, certain Slav 
territories on the Elbe, which showed a high level of economy, were 
soon deprived of independent nationality, partly through their 
native feudal overlords. It may be supposed that they tell in the 
ruggle not only with a forcigr er and nationality, but also 


with an alien church, in defence of their heathen faith. The native 
feudal overlords, however, sided with the new Christian Church, 


On the other hand, other Slav peoples, of low standing as regards 
their economic level, kept their ethnic aspect for a long time, being 
disdained by their enemies because of their low level of social 
development. It may be said in general that a complex of various 
causes prevented Slav culture from developing with any sort of 
uniformity. 

No doubt some of the Slavs were overcome by certain peoples, 
which naturally could not have had a favourable effect on their 
culture; nevertheless a considerable majority of them lived from the 
end of the fifth to the middle of the tenth century in different 
conditions, and it cannot be said that they were as backward as 
might appear from some written sources, On the contrary, certain 
centres of development of Slav culture (e.g. Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Moravia, Ruuthenia, Poland and Bohemia) may confidently be 
compared with the leading countries of those times, partly even 
surpassing them in certain branches of production, but standing 
somewhat lower in others. Again, it should be stressed that the 
word "West" is not a term which permits the assumption that all 
Western countries stand on an equally high level. We must also 
bear in mind the relation between the cultural levels of the 
West and of Byzantium in order to evaluate the situation 
correctly. 


Fieeent archxological investigations show the ancient Slav culrure 
in a new light. It appears that the belief that the Slavs (or at any rate 


certain groups of them) had a low culture may be dasa 
propagated myth. There is no doubt as to the creative contribution 
of the Slavs to the task of forming a new social order. Without the 
share of the Slavs it is imposible to imagine the attainment over a 
great part of Europe of the further stage of social and economic 
development in the form of feudalism, and so the achievement of a 
system Which constituted an advance in relation to the previous 


PS She 
The material culture of the carly medieval Slavs shows distinct 
the territories lying between the Odra, Vistula and Dnieper. We 


may therefore speak quite seriously of its native pedigree. Inde- 
pendently of its native features, a number of traits may be found in 


it showing from what varied cultural centres the Slavs drew incentive 
for further development. Here should be mentioned their contacts 
peoples of the West and North. Finally, the development of the 
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Slavs was markedly influenced on the one hand by that great centre 
of civilization, Byzantium, and on the other by the whole of that 
cultural region which drew its inspiration from the sources of 
ancient Rome. At one period the influence of Chorasm on the Slavs 
was not without significance, as well as the hitherto underestimated 
Arab influence. Again, mention should be made of the influences of 
the Ugro-Finnish and Baltic peoples on some Slav groups. 

Slav culture in the catly mediaval period cannot be treated as a 
uniform entity, chronologically, geographically or socially, Here it 
should only be mentioned that the average standard of education of 
the Bulgarian, Ruthenian, Polish or Czech populations in the early 
Middle Ages was in reality much higher than was formerly realized. 
This is shown by the rather rich collections in the libraries of the 
time. It should also be emphasized that almost all written docu- 
ments speak of the great skill of the Slays in the art of warfare. They 
mention not only many victories over the attacks of foreign armics, 
but also the undertaking of successful forays on German soil, or on 
the lands of one of the contemporary military powers, namely 
Hyzantium. 

From the reckoning of the German historian Schiinemann it has 
been shown that out of 170 Teutonic expeditions (Francoman, 
Saxon and German) organized against the Slavs in the period be- 
wween the incursion of Charlemagne in A.D. 789 and Ra rail of 
Frederick Barbarowa against Poland im 1157, scareely one-third 
bee the results anticipated by the Germans, and twenty of them 
ended in complete disaster for the Imperial armics (K. Schiinemann, 
‘Deutsche Kriegsfihrung im Osten wahrend des Mittelalters,’ 
Deutsches Arch. & Geschicute des Mittelalters, Vol. I, 1938, pp. 44-84). 
The military successes of the Slavs depended not only on their skill 
in warfare, both in attack and in defence, but alsoon their posession of 
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suitable armsand fortified strongholds on sites well chosen for defence, 
raking advantage of natural obstacles. Finally, various other data show 
thatthe Slavs won their victories by their marked ability in adopting a 
higher military technique and deliberately developing it. It is known 
that even as early as the wars of the Slavs with Byzantium they made 
use of various mechanical devices when besieging towns; in this way 
the Slavs took Salonica, and Gall-Anonim relates their use of siege 
machines during the struggles of the Poles with the Pomeranians, [t 
is also known that the Slavs used Greek fire (from an account 
of Wolin written in the cleventh century). 

Statements as to the lack of military skill amongst the Slavs should 
therefore be relegated to the deliberately fabricated propaganda of 
bourgeois German historians. 

The important military achievements of the Slavs from the South 
and from the Elbe are well known; as are those of the Poles, 
especially during the reign of Mieszko I and Boleslaw the Bold. 
The sea battles of the Baltic Slavs in the eleventh and twelith 
centurics, waged with great flects, were also full of glory, and 
testify that in many cases the Slavs were antagonists equal even to 
such experienced seamen as the Vikings, so that in this field also the 
Slavs were not unduly retarded. | 

[brahim ibn Jakub also remarked on the military skill of the Slavs 
in the tenth century, writing that if it were not for the disagreement 
provoked by the manifold divisions of their branches and sub- 
divisions into tribes, no people would equal them in strength. In any 
case, there are no reports which would permit of any suggestion 
being put forward that the Slavs, and particularly their leading 
groups, were in any respect economically or social sally backward in 
relation to the Western European peoples. 

KAZIMIERZ STOEYHWO 


Myths of the Munkin. By Ursula McConnel, Melbourne (U.P.) 
— (London agents: C.U.P.), 1957. Pp. 173, § plates, 18 line 
200 drawings, 2 maps. Price fi 143. | 
Miss McConnel is to be congratulated on this book. 
lt is seldom, if ever, that avy Australian writer has succeeded so 
admirably in producing a work that is accurate in content, has 
retained the ore of the aboriginal story-teller and is pleasant and 
easy to read, This excellence is due to several factors: Miss Mcton- 
nel's years of training, her long association with the people about 


whom she writes and her obvious affection for and understanding of 
them, Also, Miss McConnel’s ability to use the short staccato 
sentenees of the aboriginal story-teller and his continuous repetition 
of the same phrase, and yet to escape monotony in the narrative, 
indicates her natural skill as a writer. 

The task of recording aboriginal myths is by no means an casy 
one, most writers cither giving a factual account of the myths, and 
sometimes the associated ceremonies, or relating the myth in the 
form of a European fairy tale. Although both approaches, cach in 
its own way, are admirable, neither of them conveys to the reader, 
at Miss Mc(Connel has done, the dramatic quality of the myths and 
the vital place that they take in the minds and lives of the aboriginal 


ein her preface and introduction, Miss McConnel has set the stage, 
so to speak, for the myths which she later records, by giving a 
short, concise description of the topography of the country of the 
Munkin tribe of southem Cape York, north-eastern Australia, a 
topography which has determined their techniques of food- 
gathering and their way of life. 

The myths are arranged according to their dominant motifs: 
economic, technical, dramatic and ritualistic. They are, to we the 
author's own words: ‘stories that tell of a time when men, with 
miraculous powers, . . . by their intelligence and skill, brought fato 
existence everything that now is: sca, moon and stars, thunder, 
lightning and the rainbow, fire and cyclone, trees, animals, fish, 
men and women are endowed. .. . They are realistic word pictures 
beings who gradually assume the characteristics of the material 
objects with which they later became incarnated.’ 


The only criticism that I have to offer about this interesting and 
parncularly well produced book is the absence of an index, a scrious 
omission in a work so filled with accurate ethnological data. 

CHARLES P. MOUNTFORD 


Among the Savages of the South Seas. By Captain Alfred Tetens, 
~~ x translated by Florence Mann Spoehr. Stanford (U.P) 
ZO (London: rere 1958. Pp. xxxvi, 107, 13 plates, 

1 page of maps. Price £1 33. 

The complete Sianials of Captain Tetens cover his seafaring 
career in many parts of the world, but the translator of the present 
volume has abstracted those sections dealing with his trading 
expeditions to the western Pacific between 1862 and 1863, The 
remainder of the journals probably have no special interest for 
anthropologists, though they must make reading. Tetens’ 
activities were centred on Palau and Yap, and it is in relation to 
these groups that his journal is mainly vakiatle: but he sailed as far 
east as the Nomoi group and south-east to the small islands of the 
western Bismarck Archipelago. Though a few errors are indicated 
im footnotes he seems to have been an accurate observer and a brave 
and humane man. Mrs. Spochr has performed a useful service in 
making this work available in English, which has involved re-cditing 
as well as translating from the German. 

B. A. L. CRANSTONE 


Australian Aboriginal Rock Art. By F. D. McCarthy, with « 
mm foreword by Professor A. P. Elkin, Sydney (Australian 
AV), Muse), 1958. Pp. 68, 2 colour plates, 47 teat figs. 

| This admirable muscum handl is similar in size 
and format to the same author's Australian Aboriginal Decorative Art. 

Im the space of 68 pages it has been impossible to give any detailed 

account of the social and religious functions of painted or incised 

rock art but it provides a clear summary of the styles, methods and 
motifs and their distribution in Australia, with suggestions as to the 

ae regain the more rece aaae and breaks some a 

a in doing so. It is aturactively produced gencrously 

iHlustrated and is furnished with an extensive list of references. 

B. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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SPECIMEN PAGES FROM THE ‘PEKING’ (ABOVE) AND ‘URGA’ EDITIONS OF 
THE ‘ANATOMICAL DICTIONARY’ 


The representation of the “Snow Man" is included in each case; cf. figs. 1 and 2. 


OLD LITERARY EVIDENCE FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
‘SNOW MAN’ IN TIBET AND MONGOLIA* 


by 


EMANUEL VLCEK, M.D. 
Archeological Institute, Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague 


Al 7) In 1958 the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
- O3 sent an expedition to Mongolia which started 
its first research project in co-operation with the Scientific 
Committee of Mongolia. The first task of the Czecho- 
slovak—Mongolian expedition was the Investigation of 
ancient Turkish memorials on the river Orkhon, dating 
from the first half of the eighth century. The expedition, led 
by the Czechoslovak archxologist Dr. L. Jisl and the 
Mongolian archxologist Serojub, further included, on the 
Czechoslovak side, a physician and anthropologist (E. 
Vitek), a technical assistant, a SUrVEYOr, a photographer, a 
driver and an administrative worker, and on the Mongolian 
side archxologists Perlé and Navan and ethnographer 
Badamkhatam, Twenry-five students of Choibalsan 
University, Ulanbator, worked at the locality investigated. 

In addition to the main task of Investigating the 
memorial of Prince Kiilteghine, the Czechoslovak— 
Mongolian archxological expedition also had a secondary 
anthropological taskk—to establish conditions for anthro- 
pological research in Mongolia. The anthropological 
programme included in principle three main questions: in 
the first place, the characterization of the main population 
of Mongolia, the Khalkha, from the viewpoint of physical 
anthropology; secondly, to find out the presence and 
percentage of the Red Indian component in this Khalkha 
population in the sense of Hrdlitka’s migration theory on 
the arrival of North American Ried Indians from the Asian 
continent; and finally to trace possible remmants of ancient 
stock m the present Khalkha population which reached as 
far as Central Europe, during the proto-historical and 
historical periods, especially the Hun and Tatar elements. 

The expedition succeeded in ascertaining important 
facts and in gathering material on all three points. This 
subject will be discussed elsewhere. 

The results of field work were also intended to be 
supplemented by anthropological, anatomical and other 
medical data from Tibetan and Mongolian literary SOUTCeS 
which might have contributed to the history of anthro- 
pological Investigations In Mongolia and Tibet. 

While investigating Tibetan books in the library of a 
former lamaistic university of Gandan, I found a book, by 
Lovsan-Yondon and Tsend-Otcher, entitled in free trans- 
lation Anatomical Dictionary for Recognizing Various Diseases. 
It was a typical Tibetan book, printed from woodcuts on 
long, narrow strips of paper. Each leaf was penta on both 
sides and each page was from a separately cut wooden 
plate (Plate Ha). In the systematic discussion of the fauna 
of Tibet and adjacent regions I found on p. 24, in a group of 
monkeys, an illustration of a wild man. This illustration 

* With Plate H and two text figures 
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(Fig. 1) shows a biped primate standmg erect on a rock, 
with one arm stretched upwards. The head with the face 
and the whole body, except for the hands and feet proper, 
are covered with long hair. The illustration is realistic, only 
stylized according to the conception of lamaistic art. 
Trilingual captions, samdja in Tibetan, hitchun in Chinese 
and Kiimehin gdriigosit in Mongolian, denote this creature 
in translation as man-animal. The book was published a5 a 
s0-called Peking edition at the end of the cighteenth century 
in Peking. 





lic. 1. THE WILD MAN AS SHOWN IN THE PEKING EDITION 


While studying the literature in the central library of the 
Scientific Committee in Mongolia I found, in the Tibetan 
department, another, more recent, edition of the above 
book, printed a century later in Urga (now Ulanbator) 
(Plate Hb). The author of this edition was Jambaldorje. An 
illustration of the above biped primate, along with 
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monkeys, appears in this book also as part of a systematic 
discussion of Tibetan natural history on p. 119 (Fig. 2). The 
trilingual Namcs are, MOrcover, supplemented with cx= 
planatory notes in Tibetan. Here, the creature is called 
osodrashin in Tibetan, peeyi in Chinese and zerleg khoon in 
Mongolian, which in translation mcans wild man. The 
illustration of the wild man, from the thematic viewpoint, 
is absolutely identical with the 100-years-older copy of 





the Peking edition, though it is effected in a less stylized 
and far more credible manner. Agam, the upright position 
of the figure on the rock is identical, even the upraised arm 
and the slightly bended knees. The head is covered with 
hair and the face with a full beard, and the rest of the body, 
excepting the hands and feet proper, with a short fur that 
does not conceal the proportions of the body, such as the 
configuration of the large thoracic muscles. Left of the 
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picture there is a Tibetan text which in free translation 
runs: “The wild man lives in the mountains, his origin is 
close to that of the bear, his body resembles that of man 
and he has enormous strength. His meat may be eaten to 
treat mental diseases and his gall cures jaundice.’ 

Both illustrations of the wild man document im a re- 
markable way the existence of this creature known for at 
least two centuries to the natives of Tibet and to the monks 
who used to meet him from Tibet to the present 
Mongolia and therefore included him in a kind of standard 
textbook of the natural history of Tibet applied in Buddhist 
medicine. The Mongols themselves no longer knew of this 
illustration, so that our search was the first to reveal these 
interesting documents of the ancient knowledge of the 
natives and monks of Central Asia, concerning the 
still obscure wild man in Mongolia and the rest of Central 
Asia. 

The authenticity of these illustrations of the wild man 
is supported by the fact that among tens of illustrations of 
animals of various classes (reptiles, amphibians, birds, 
mammials) there is not a single case of a fantastic or mytho- 
logical animal, such as those known from medieval 
European books (dragons, water monsters, demons, etc.). 
The creatures mentioned here are actually living animals 
observed in nature. If this illustration is so realistic that it 
may be zoologically exactly determined up to the species 
even without reading the texts, there is no reason to dis- 
believe in the authenticity (except for the above mentioned 
stylization, of course) of the illustration of the wild man. 

An interesting detail which even further supports the 
ecological characteristics of the creature described consists in 
its being placed on a rock, which indicates the environment 
in which the animal lives, in contrast, for mstance, to the 
arboreal habit of the monkeys shown on the right. 

On Mongolian territory, the question of the occurrence 
of wild man, called here almas or alboosty, is being studied 
by the Mongolian scientist, Dr. B. Rinchen. He has already 
gathered a number of testimonies of encounters with this 
almas (Sovremennaya Mongolia, 1958, No. 5, pp. 34-38). 

It is not yet possible to say what the relation of the wild 
man of Mongolia, almas, to the so-called snow man from 
the Himalayas may be, but in view of the fact that he has 
spread over the vast area of the whole ‘Roof of the World,’ 
the existence of certain relations must be anticipated. 


DEATH AND SOCIAL CONTROL AMONG THE LODAGAA 


JACK GOODY, M.A., PH.D. 
University of Cambridge 


> 4 In this paper’ | want to discuss the social 
204 function of burial customs and belicts in a 
future life. Such institutions appear to be found in all 
known socicties. All groups formally dispose of their 
dead, and this is in most cases an occasion for claborate 


ceremonies. As for belicfs in a future life, one of Frazer's 
vast ethnographical compendia was devoted to demon- 
strating the universality of this idea. As far as | know this 
contention has not been seriously challenged. Why should 
these institutions be of such wide distribution ? 
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Let us first turn to what earlier writers have had to say 
on this subject. The main sociological contributions to the 
study of funeral ceremonies were made by Van Gennep 
in Rites de Passage (1909) and Hertz in an article in Année 
Sociologique of 1907. Both writers were strongly influenced 
by Durkheim. Van Gennep viewed death as one of a 
number of situations which involve major changes of 
status and which are implicit in the passage of an individual 
through the social system. Such changes cannot be effected 
suddenly, by a wave of a wand. They require some 
formalized public statement and they require a period of 
transition during which the individuals undergoing the 
change and those with whom they have cocked relations 
can adjust themselves to the new situation. This transition 
is marked by what Van Gennep calls rites of passage. 
There are the rites of separation, whereby an individual 
is cut off from his earlier starus; this is followed by the 
intermediary stage (période de marge) and the series of cere- 
monies 15 probs g by the rites of aggregation whereby 
he is inducted into his new status. 

A large number of these rites centre around the key 
points in the continual turnover of membership of human 
groups, namely, birth, marriage and death. Funeral cere- 
monies are the final rite of passage in the life cycle, public 
statements of the separation of ihe dead from this world, 
and of the bereaved from the dead, and finally of the 
ageregation of the ghost of the deceased to the community 
of the dead and the bereaved to the commumity of the 
living. 

Hertz was in some respects more aware of the critical 
role of funeral ceremonies than Van Gennep and linked 
them directly to the cult of the dead and beliefs in a future 
life. This he did by isolating another ‘universal,’ the double 
funeral, the first part being the mortuary ceremony when 
the corpse is disposed of, and the second the obituary, a 
service corresponding to the end of the period of mourning, 
to the final phase of the change in status trom a living to a 
dead member of the society and, according to Hertz, to the 

hysical dissolution of the corpses. Through the double 
bac, the problem of the disposal of the body was seen 
to be associated with the cult of the dead and with the 
belief in a future life. In most primitive societies death, as 
Hertz pointed out, is considered “unnatural,” an occurrence 
which has to be explained by what we would regard as 
supernatural agencies. It is not only unnatural but unaccept- 
a le A future existence 1s seabed as a supplement to 
this present one, a land of the dead as a counterpart of the 
land of the living. Malinowski in his Riddell Memorial 
Lectures speaks of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul as one of the two principal sources of religious 
inspiration, the other being the belief in providence. ‘It 
is ae outcome of the deepest human cravings, the result 
of that desire for continuity of human life and the tradi- 
tional relationship between the generations, which is the 
very essence of human culture’ (1936, p. 29). Like much of 
Malinowski’s writings on religion, this account displays 
a not entirely happy blend of Durkheim's sociology with 
the psychologizing of the English ‘intellectualists.” The 
influence of the latter is seen in the attempt to explain social 
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institutions in terms of fixed psychological elements. We 
require a more sociological formulation. From such a point 
of view, this universal belief appears to arise from the basic 
contradiction which exists between the continuity of the 
social system—the relative perpetuity of the constituent 
groups and of their corpus of norms—and the imperman- 
ence of its personnel. This conflict between the mortality 
of the human body and the immortality of the body politic 
is resolved by the belief in a future life. Perhaps only 
situations of rapid social change can admit widespread 
scepticism in this field. 

In addition to this generalized function, | want to suggest 
that beliefs in a future life have specific functions in maim- 
taining social control, in affirming the basic norms of the 
community. The same may also be said of funeral cere- 
monies; not only do they provide opportunities for acting 
out typical conflict situations but they furthermore place 
strong sanctions, of both a positive and a negative kind, 
on certain acts of members of the group. Moreover, the 
actual method of burial may itself act as a sanction on 
behaviour. 

These institutions perform such functions by providin 
for the differential treatment of the bereaved in the fecal 
ceremonies, the corpse at burial and the dead in the after- 
life. Such differences may of course be related to status 
distinctions of a relatively permanent kind; a king has a 
different funeral ceremony aie his chamberlain. But they 
may also be related to the manner in which an individual 
has conducted himself within a given role. 

Consider the case of burial practices. Here we often find 
that royalty is accorded different treatment from common- 
crs, ani these special procedures may be related, as am 
the Ashanti, to the sacredness of kings and to their “divinity 
after death. In addition we frequently find that wrong- 
doers of one kind or another, parricides, suicides, witches, 
are given particular forms of burial. 

Before | offer any detailed evidence to support this pro- 
position, let me consider some general points in the me 
of cultural similarities and differences. Funeral ceremonies, 
including burial customs, and eschatological beliefs dis- 
play many remarkable similarities throughout the world, 
despite the fact that the possible combinations and elabora- 
tions in this field of ritual and belief would appear to be so 
numerous. To take just one example, Tylor attempted to 
show the universality of the body-soul dichotomy and of 
the many points of resemblance in these beliefs. There 
would seem to be two main ways of exploring these 
convergences. Either they arise by diffusion from a common 
source or they derive from certain similarities in the struc- 
ture of human societies generally, from certain problems 
which confront all social systems. Tylor firmly rejected the 
diffusionist explanation of the universality of the body-soul 
dichotomy and I think rightly so. Many resemblances in 
the institutions centering around death may be similarly 
treated. In this field too the principle of economy of explana- 
tion renders assumptions of a diffusionist nature un- 
necessary. | 

In desking with differences between societies the question 
of diffusion becomes more relevant to archzologists and 
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ethnologists who are attempting to explain the distribution 
of certain artifacts and institutions among human socicties. 
In archxological studies, for example, a Be deal of 
attention has been paid to burial practices and a number of 
deductions have been made from the distribution of the 
various types of graves and of the goods which they contain. 
In joni oss it aay be said that hypotheses of diffusion can 
be established with a certain degree of credibility. But this 
first hypothesis often carries with it certain less de. 4 
assumptions, The objects and institutions are often implicit- 
ly identified with the people with whom they were furst 
associated and the distribution of the objects then tends to 
be attributed to the migration of the peoples. Thus Childe 
in his well-known studies of the Bronze Age speaks of the 
Megalith-Builders, a phrase which implies an identification 
of a material object with a social group. Prehistory is full 
of Beaker and such like peoples where the same association 
is made, | am not competent to assess the detailed evidence 
for these assumptions. But I would insist thar they are 
much more speculative than many archxologists seem to 
realize. Indeed from the anthropological pomt of view, 
they are suspect on two grounds. First there are sound 
sociological reasons for expecting different types of burial 
custom side by side in the same society, a principle which 
I will illustrate by reference to the LoDagaa. And secondly, 
even supposing that such differences have to be accounted 
for by diffusion from neighbouring societies, the majority 
of known instances occur not as the result of permanent 
migration or invasion but through the temporary contacts 
between peoples usually made in the course of trade. 

It is a salutary check wpon reconstruction of societies of 
the distant past to consider a contemporary society and 
ask what the prehistorian would make of the evidence left 
behind after a century or so had passed. What indeed would 
remain of the belic& and practices of the LoDagaa which 
we are considering here, that is to say, the methods of 
disposing of the dead and the beliefs in an afterlife? 

The LoDagaa have three main types of inhumation: in a 
chambered tomb, in a mound grave and in a trench grave. 
A new chambered tomb is normally dug for each group of 
full brothers and their wives. A small opening sufficient to 
permit a man to enter is dug im the earth and this is widened 
out into a bell-shaped chamber. Inside two earth benches 
are left for the corpses, with little piles of soil for head- 
rests. Into this chamber the body is lowered, facing west 
if a woman and east if a man. Should the dead man be the 
last of a group of full brothers, the grave is then closed with 
an upturned pot never to be reopened; otherwise it is a 
stone that 1s placed over the opening. 

i saher graves are usually situated in a cemetery, 
But old men and their wives whose sons have themselves 
borne children are buried in the courtyard of their own 
house, a special place of honour indicating the value attached 
to continuing one’s line. 

The second type of inhumation is above, not below 

ound, The LoDagaa do not consider a child to be a 

uman being im his own right until he has ceased to be 
orally dependent upon his mother and until he can walk 
and talk. An infant who dies before this, that is, before the 
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yet more definite manner. A trench 
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age of about three, is buried under a mound of earth 


beside the first crossroads on the pe leading to the mother’s 
home. The pile is covered with thorns to keep the from 
digging up the corpse; on the 


top is placed the dead child's 
cradle through which a thick ae is driven. [ cannot here 
disentangle fhe many strands of meaning woven into these 
acts, but I would like to call attention to the striking simi- 
larities with the burial of the blood-guilry m medieval 
Europe—and indeed later, for the last crossroads burial 
occurred outside Lord's ericket ground in 1823. Clearly 
here is a case m which diffusionist explanations would be 
somewhat irrelevant and the historian, be he ethnologist 
or archxologist, can provide little in the way of an answer. 
Can the sociologist offer any account of these similarities? 
I think that this is possible. Murderers, and in particular 
witches, in medixval Europe and infants in West Africa 
who die an early death are both considered types of being 
which it is imperative to get rid of and to prevent from 
returning to this world. The LoDagaa believe children 
who die not to be potential human beings at all, but some 
sprite come to plague the mother. Unless precautions are 
taken the sprite will try again to re-enter the mother's 
womb. The corpse is beret ar the crossroads because this 
is a point of dispersal; moreover it is thought that the sprite 
may be confused should it attempt to return. The stake 
is driven through the cradle to destroy it utterly and through 
the corpse to prevent it returning to the em bs The same 
ritual themes are common to both these forms of burial, 
LoDagaa infant-burial and medixval witch-burial; both acts 
can be seen as rites to separate certain socially disapproved 
categories both from the ordinary dead and from the living. 
The third type of burial demonstrates this principle im a 
rrave is dug for those 
whose sins against the local Earth shrine have not been 
expiated. These sins include witchcraft, murder, suicide 
and sexual intercourse outside human habitation. Such a 
sinners grave is dug in the side of a watercourse so that 
when the rains come the impurity may be washed outside 
the pein and not remain to impair the fertility of the 
An archzologist examining the material remains of the 
LoDagaa might be tempted by these different forms of 
burial to construct a hypothesis to explain their diffusion 
from neighbouring peoples. He mi * then be led to 
speak of the trench peoples and the chamber peoples, and 
possibly to suggest Eat one of these had conquered or dis- 
placed the other. The sociologist sees the co-existence of 
these different customs in another light, corresponding to 
differences within a single social system rather between 
such systems. The various forms of burial given to infants, 
to adults and to grandparents correspond to the valuation 
placed by society upon these statuses. And whilst certain 
achievements are peenrey rewarded in this manner, other 
acts are negatively sanctioned, Those who disobey the 
basic norms of the society are treated as outcasts at their 
funerals and are punished in the afterlife. 
We in our own society are equally familiar with this 
mechanism of social control, with the positive and negative 
sanctions involved in the burial of the dead. Those who 
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achieve fame are buried in Westminster Abbey; others 
purchase a plot in ‘the best part’ of Highgate cemetery. 
As for negative sanctions, one has only to recall that the 
Christian Church formerly refused, and in part still refuses, 
burial in its churchyards to unbaptized childcen, to suicides, 
to lunatics (thought to be possessed by the devil) and to all 
those who had been excommunicated. Even within the 
churchyard differentiation occurred. Whereas in the south, 
east and west the gravestones are often packed as closely 
together as space will allow, on the north side there are 
sometimes few or no headstones to be seen. For this area 
was reserved for those who had transgressed the moral 
norms of the community. Acts such as homicide and suicide 
necessarily threaten the existence of a group. One would 
therefore expect the burials of those who disobcy the 
commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill (members of the group)’ 
to be marked by different features of some kind. The 
Romans, who normally cremated the body, buried both 
the suicide and the murderer, whilst the parricide, the 
worst of sinners in a patrilineal society, had the further 
indignity of having a cock, the emblem of impiety, sewn 
up in the sack in which the body was interred. 

The material remains of the LoDagaa would reveal that 
the dead are treated in several ways. These, it has been 
suggested, can be explained in terms of the social structure 
itself without any resort to hypotheses of diffusion, certainly 
diffusion by the migration of peoples. What evidence 
would there be of any beliefs in the afterlife ? The archxolo- 
gist would discover no record of such a belief as grave 
goods, other than the white smock in which the corpse is 
arrayed, are never placed in the tomb. The bereaved do in 
fact offer certain aes during the course of the funeral 
ceremonies to provide for the journey to the land of the 
dead but these are taken by those who remain behind. The 
apparent inconsistency in such a procedure derives from an 
inbereatt contradiction in all relationships with the super- 
natural and is equally evident in most sacrifices. The only 
model on which such relationships can be established is the 
pattern of relationships between human bene and these 
in the nature of things cannot be applicable in their entirety. 
Hence the contradiction in the nature of sacrifice, a gift 
which cannot be received, a sacramental meal in which the 
deity cannot participate. One offers to the deity that which 
he sre eat and the communicant has therefore to con- 
sume it himself. | 

Although the graves of the LoDagaa would prone no 
material evidence of any belief in an afterlife, it has already 
been suggested that there are strong sociological reasons for 
assuming this to exist in all human societies. In fact the 
LoDagaa have such a belief and in a form similar to those 
found in many parts of the world, There is the river of 
death, the ferryman to carry the dead across, and a series 
of punishments meted out to sinners. Indeed so eae 
are the similarities to Mediterranean myths that the cultu 
historian might be inclined to assume that there had been 
diffusion from that source, a fertilization of the barbarian 
cultures of Africa from the Fertile Crescent. However, the 
similarities in the concepts of the afterlite, like the similari- 
ties in the concept of the soul noted by Tylor, can better 
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structure of the situation. The alternative, diffusionist, 
account of religious beliefs is often based upon an ethno- 
centric spproach which divides religions, like societies, into 
two distinct and separate categories, the primitive and the 
advanced. Any feature of primitive religions reminiscent 
of our own tends to be thought of as derivative from the 
‘great’ religions, For Ra whereas the ‘great’ reli- 
gions, particularly in their concepts of the afterlife, are 
considered ethical, primitive religions are not. That such 
an idea of concepts of the other world still persists among 
students of comparative religion can be seen from E. O. 
James's recent book, The Beginnings of Religion; that it lives 
on among anthropological writers can be seen from the 
recent Frazer Lecture, given by Raymond Firth.3 

This dichotomy is I believe misconceived. How can a 
future lite be conceptualized by a social group except within 
the framework of their own system of moral judgments ? 
Like the deities themselves, concepts of the afterlife are 
necessarily standardized projections of the objects and re- 
lationships existing in his world. Tylor classified these 
ideas into two varieties, those based upon the “continuance- 
theory’ and those based upon the ‘retribution-theory.’ He 
further suggested that in the evolutionary sequence the 
retribution theory developed from the continuance theory, 
that future life as a rellectiots of present existence was 
epeeten by the idea of it as a compensation for this 
world. 

LoDagaa belief lend no support to Tylor’s evolutionary 
sequence, nor to his classification. | do not wish to maintain 
that the LoDagaa are oppressed by the thought of retribu- 
tion in the other world; they are certainly no more so than 
we ourselves, In both cases it is easy to overemphasize the 
importance of such beliefs in the total system of social 
control. But the idea of punishments and rewards is present 
and appears to me an intrinsic part of all concepts of a 
future existence. Sociologically it is an extension to the 
supernatural plane of the system of social control, a standard- 
ized projection of the moral and jural norms toa level which 
serves to place them past human questioning. The idea of | 
retribution reinforces this code through the belief that even 
death itself will provide no end ci the system of rewards 
and punishments. 

The total system of social control in a society consists of 
three types of sanctions. First, there are those which are 
exercised by the living over the living. Secondly, there are 
those which are supposed to be exercised by the dead 
and by other supernatural beings over the living. This is a 
OPE made quite explicit in ancestor-worship, cults of the 

lead and appeals to the authority of past members of the 

group, in particular the father. Thirdly, there are those 

which are thought to be exercised over the dead by 

be dead themselves as well as by other supernatural 
ings. 

in this last category LoDagaa belicfs include the punish- 
ments meted out by the ferryman at the river of death to 
debtors, witches, thieves and those who have refused 
legitimate requests. In addition there are the punishments 
inflicted in the land of the dead by the high god himself. 
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Finally, and falling halfway between this and the first 
category of sanctions, lies the threat and actuality of differ- 
ential treatment during the funeral ceremonies. There are 
a great number of such differences in the funeral cere- 
monies and | have only been concerned with one, namely 
the various methods of disposal of the body, that is to say 
the one which would be available for scrutiny by future 
archaologists. 

Beliefs in an afterlife and claborate funeral customs 
exist in all human societies and arise from the contradiction 
which exists between the perpetuity of a social system and 
the mortality of its personnel. In each society human 
beings are dl Gerentialby: treated both in the funeral cere- 
monies and in the afterlife according to their acts m this 
world. In other words these rituals and beliefs form a 
particularly important part of the total system of social 
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control because of the differential treatment of the dead in 


this world and the idea of retribution in the next. 


Notes 

t This paper was given in a joint symposium of archxologists 
and anthropologists on “The Disposal of the Dead and the Beliefs 
in an After-Life’ at the Bristol meeting of the Brinsh Association m 
September, 1944. The content of the paper is based upon m 
doctoral thesis but the form was dictated by the audience to whic 
it was directed. | carried our fieldwork among the LoDagaa of 
northern Ghana between 1940 and 1942. 

+A large trench grave is sometimes dug for the victims of a 
serious epidemic. 

1E. ©. James, The Beginnings of Religion, p. 131; BR. Firth, 
The Fate of the Soul, 1955, p. 5, °.. a8 a tule the fate of the soul is 
not associated with any concept of rewards or punishments after 
death. The doctrine of retribution on a moral basis after death is 
generally lacking. In this there is a strong contrast to the beliefs of 
allsinens of most of the major religions.’ 
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Fiji. By R. R. Nayacakalou, M.A. Summary of a 
20 5 communication to the Institute, 19 March, 1999 
a century. Trade 


Fifi bas been undergoing cultural change for over 
Christianity was introduced in 1835 and a colonial form of 


a by the turn of the nineteenth century; 
government in 1874. The process was greatly accelerated during 
the Second World War shai Fijians calisted for military service 
at home and abroad, and large numbers of New Zealand and 
United States troops were stationed in Fiji. 

During the post-war years the influence of money upon village 
social life has been very pronounced. In the less accessible areas 
money is obtained by agricultural production, but in areas more 
accessible to the urban centres wage employment is the principal 
source of money mcome. While the ‘icine tends to preserve 
and st e authority structure within the household, the 
latter exhibits strongly individualistic tendencies and has a 
disruptive effect on household and village authoriry. And when 
the Fijians employ the wage system among themselves—as they 
often have to do in connexion with commercial production— 
there is a clear reversal of the principles which formerly governed 
labour organization under which relatives were aa fh asked to 
assist and were feasted in return. The wage principle enables the 
employer of labour to pierce the circle of kinsfolk and hire labour 
from outside it, thus weakening the social relationships which lay 
behind economic relations in the traditional form of organization, 

Alongside the influence of money must be placed two important 
demographic trends of the post-war years. The first is that Fijian 
population increased by 25 per cent. during the decade 1946-46, 
so that in some areas severe land shortage has been felt. The 
force of this will be seen more clearly if we consider (a) that 
169,000 Indians (compared with the Fijians’ 148,000) have also 
to be accommodated on the same 7,000 square miles of land; 
(b) chat Fipan agricultural production increased very greatly 
during and after the war; and (c) that Fijian lands are held in 
terms of social groups, which restricts optimum land-distribution 
because it is highly inflexible im the face of considerable demo- 
graphic variation within the owning groups. 

The second demographic trend is partly a result of the first: 
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there has been a marked movement of population from less 
accessible areas to those where greater opportunities exist for 
wage employment. 

Two summary statements may be made about the latest trends 
in social change: (a) the principles which traditionally governed 
the ordering of interpersonal relations (such as kinship and 
localicy of residence), as well as traditional loyalties and allegiances, 
have weakened as social horizons expand and demand new 
principles of alignment such as religious, occupational, rec- 
reational and neo-local affiliations; (6) the new circumstances 
favour a reshuffle of population—a trend which continues, and 
which is known in its most problematic manifestation as the 
urban drift. 

Government policy must be considered in relation to these 
trends. Its guiding principle in both the social and the economic 
fields is thar of encouraging development on the basis of the 
village system. Movement away from the village is strongly 
discouraged, and individualist farming on village lands but outside 
the village system is regarded with disfavour. Village develop- 
mental projects, on the other hand, undertaken either by villages 
as Wholes under traditional leadership, or by co-operative 
societies of the Rochdale type, are fully encouraged. 

It seems clear that the present lines of Government policy, and 
the present trends in social and economic change which stem 
from factors generally operative in culture-contact situations, run 
counter to cach other. Either there will have to be intensified 
activity and propaganda to give efficacy to the lines of develop- 
ment envisaged by the Government, or its policy will succumb 
to the force of factors much more subtle, pervasive and powerful 
than seems to be realized. | 


Nsaw Political Conceptions. By Dr. Phyllis Kaberry, University 
9) O re College, London. Summary of a communication to the 


Institute, 7 May, 1959 
The Nsaw chiefdom in Bamenda, Southern 
Cameroons, is of interest to social anthropologists for several 
reasons. First it is an example of a relatively small conquest state 
which, at the height of its power towards the end of the last 
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century, had developed a governmental machinery of considerable 
complexity and efhciency. Secondly, Nsaw political institutions 
have proved remarkably tough and adaptable during the 
vicissitudes which have beset the country over the last $0 years. 
One explanation lies in the fact thac Nsaw was, until abour the 
mid-ninetcen thirties, ‘lightly administered’ and there was no 
large-scale draining-off of adult males to the plantations in the 
south. Another factor is to be soughre in the Nsaw conceptions 
of authority—of a chieftainship which is both sacred and para- 
mount and yee, in the last resort, accountable to the nation. 

In the opening decades of the nineteenth century the ancient 
capital of Kovifem was sacked for a second time by raiders who 
came from the direction of Banyo. A new capital, Kumbo, 
was established—probably in the early cighteen-twenties in what 
is now the centre of Nsaw territory. Under the rule of three 
great Paramount Chiefs (afon; sing., for), Nsaw conquered a 
number of small chiefdoms in the south, west and north-west, 
and incorporated them into the state. Towards the end of the 
eighteen-cighties, they inflicted a major defeat on an invading 
Bamum army, and were also successful in warding off Fulani 
raids. An extension of power to the north was checked by the 
defear of Nsaw at the hands of the Germans in 1906. 

Among the Nsaw proper, as distinct from descendants of slaves 
and members of bear chiefdoms, three categories are dis- 
tinguished; royals (wento and wir duiy); retainers (nshilafsi); and, 
lastly, commoners (wir mtar}—descendants of men who became 
voluntary allies of the Fon and his followers in the early days 
and have certain privileges, and who are often spoken of as ‘the 
real people of Nsaw’ or ‘the people of the earth.’ Princesses 
are given in marriage to commoner lords who, on their side, 
tees daughters as wives to the Fon. Only a prince who was 

mi after his father succeeded to the chiettainship, and whose 
mother is of commoner status, is cligible for the chicttainship. 
There are about 20 important commoner patriclans dispersed 
throughout Nsaw villages, in addition to royal and a few retainer 
lineages. Patrilineages are the smallest political units, and the heads 
of lincages (afai; sing., fai—best translated as ‘lord") had and still 
have considerable authoriry. In addition, most of the important 
offices of state are vested in lineages, and appointment involves 
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consultation of members of the respective lineage and of 


influential neighbours, and final ratification by the Fon. 
The Fon lives at his palace in the capital, and nearby are the 
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headquarters of the former police society (ngwerong), recruited 
from a ee ees ay the senior clubhouses of the two 
sectors of the military fraternity (manjong), open to all adule 
males; the market; the compounds of senior pide stewards and 
some of the senior councillors (vibai). In the hearing of cases and 
the administration of his country, the Fon is assisted by a grou 
of hereditary councillors and by the Queen-Mothers (aya); while 
the organization of labour, hunting and tax-collection is in the 
hands of manjong officials at the capital and in the village club- 
houses. The system of communications is most efficient, the Fon 
receiving information and transmitting orders through manjong, 
ngwerong, councillors, assemblies of lords ar the palace, and the 
market. 

The Fon is overlord of all Nsaw territory, though de facto 
control of large eracts of land is vested in li lords. He has 
his own mensal lands for farming, stands of raffia palm, areas 
reserved for thatching grass and hunting grounds. With the high 
priests and priestesses, he performs sacrifices to the royal ancestors 
and to God. One of his praise names is ‘God,’ for on him the 
welfare of the country depends, and through his performance of 
sacrifices the fertiliry of the country and its people is ensured. 
He is also “Father” of his people, and in this sie he not only 
commands obedience but is also expected to display the solicitude 
and give the assistance of a “father of the lineage’ towards his 
dependents. Lastly, though he is paramount, and has the right 
to initiate and make the final decision in all matters affecting the 
country, he is also responsible and accountable to his people. 
Both ngwerong and manjong may call him to account and fine him 
if he acts in a way contrary to the ideals of chieftainship or the 
interests of the country; his Queen-Mothers and Councillors 
should advise and restrain him; and his Commoner Lords, when 
these agencies have failed in adversity or crisis, have the right to 
intervene and give advice, admonish, instruct or, if necessary, 
support him. 

The Nsaw system, like most centralized systems, is one of checks 
and balances, but the sanctions are not merely negative. The 
relationship between the Fon and his people is a moral one. The 
Fon himself often says: “What is a Fon without people? I am in 
the hands of my people." And the Nsaw have two sayings which 
soe their conceptions of chieftainship: “The Fon has every- 
thing; the Fon is a poor man;’ and 'The Fon rules the people, 
but the people hold the Fon.’ 





SHORTER NOTES 


The *Mocabone." By Harald von Sicard, D.D., Church of Sweden 


Mission, Southern Ruwedesia 
207 In the old descriptions of the Monomotapa King- 
dom published after 1657 it is repeatedly stated that 
it extended southward towards the Cape of Good Hope,! but so 
far no facts have been produced to substantiate this assertion. 
Evidently it was based on information elicited in 1657 at the fort 
of Cape Town from some Saldanha Hottentorts, ‘some of it of 
a rather fabulous nature and responsible for the many false hopes 
and errors which became current for some considerable time 
after."? Maingard mentions especially ‘the marvellous story about 
an Emperor or King called Chobona who ruled over the Cape 
people. He lived far inland, was rich in gold. .... His people sowed 
rice, planted vegetables, lived in stone houses, and spoke a different 
language from that of the Cape people.’ A few days after, when 
questioning another group of Hottentots, Commander van 
Riebeck ‘trusting his former informants insisted that the Chobonas 
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were the supreme rulers of the Hottentots.” In the instructions 
left by van Ricbeck to his successor the Chobonas are mentioned 
again in a list of Hottentot tribes then known to him, and van 
Riebeck conjectures that they are the people of Monomotapa, 
Yet neither thse of Jan van Dankaerts which reached the 
Olifants River Danae not the more successful one led by 
Pieter Cruythoff found any Chobonas or gold.4 Nor docs the 
list of eribes living about 1815 to the north-cast and east of the 
Kalahari and compiled by J. Campbells contain the name of 
Chobona. The same applies to the cnumerations of A. Smith® 
and 1D, Livingstone.7 

On the other hand the Nama told van Meerhof (vy 
Cruythoff’s journal) ‘that the Coboynas traded with the 
of Monomotapa. They could tell clearly that the Pr | 
lived there, whence all their copper and beads came."® And in 
1787 Father J. de Lacerda saw on the Kunene River a Negress 
‘captured in the hands of Acabona, three leagues from the 
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Kunene and limitrophe with Monomotapa’ (The Lands of 
Cazembe, translated and annotated by R. F. Burton, London, 
1873, p. 23). - : 

In spite of all this information there is only one single instance 
in the Portuguese records of a reference to the Cabonaas, but it is 
for just this reason all the more valuable. Describing the “Rivers 
of Cuama," ic. the Zambezi Delta, and the wars against Mozura, 
P. Barreto de Rezende states about 1634 that the fort of Kilimane 
dominates the neighbouring lands, ‘along the sea 20 leagues of 
coast, to the north as far as Licungo and Casungo, ... , ten leagues 
toward the interior, and five leagues up the river, as far as Moca- 
hone, where is a Moorish chief in some lands very fruitful in rice, 
which is a constant annoyance to Mozura, who says that these 
lands being on the side of Bororo belong to him.'9 Mozura is in 
1616 called ‘the chief Kaffir lord in the territory of Bororo.''® 
His town, south of Lake Manganja (Lake Nyasa, ‘discovered’ 
almost two and a half centuries later by Livingstone), was called 
‘Marauy,"™ and a Portuguese, travelling from the Zambezi 
through his country to Kilwa," bought at Inhampury’s village 
‘in the lands of Bororo . . . a thousand bracelets of copper wire, 
which are made by the Kaffirs of that place, there being much 
copper there.’ 

It is evident from these indications that Mozura ruled over the 
Rioro and Ravi countries and that this “Moorish chief" had con- 
tacts with Kilwa, the capital of the Zenj Empire that once stretched 
from Pemba in the north to Sofala in the south. Kilwa had become 
rich “due to its fourishing trade in gold with Sofala and in ivory 
as well as slaves with the interior of Africa."") The connexion of 
the different parts of that vast empire was, however, not stronger 
than that between the different parts of the Turkish Empire bet ore 
the First World War.'4 At any rate, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the kingdoms of Monomotapa (‘Vealanga’) 
and Burwa-Torwa (‘Toloa’) must have recognized the ruler of 
Kilwa and in the second place that of Sofala (his vassal) as their 
overlords. This is clear from a passage in Aleagova's report 
written to el Rey in 1906 to the effect that peace between Mono- 
motapa and Torwa could not be made “except through the king 
of Sofala or through the king of Kalwa."15 

Throughout the history of the Monomotapa Kingdom there 
were constant communications between the Monomotapa rulers 
and those of the Ravi® The Budjga of Mtoko reported to 
Wieschhoff with reference to the Tere ruins ‘that their great 
chief Makati or Mutapa (sometimes Motape or Mutapi) had come 
into this country from the north and had occupied these ruins."'7 
The Ravi were ‘les maitres primuitifs de Chidima,"'? one of the 
most important provinces of the future Monomotapa Kingdom. 
In the seventeenth century the Ravi Kingdom developed a con- 
siderable strength and the Ravi were the lords of both the Roro 
and the Makua."9 Tete was regarded by the Portuguese as ‘the 

rt of the Maravi . . . and of Mocaranga.'® They were very 
fellicose and dreaded by all neighbouring tribes. 

The connexion between Makati and the Zambezi Delta is 
established: describing the Mozambique country in 1788 an 
anonymous author mentions after Licungo? the country of 
“Inha-macate’ which ‘parte pelo sul com os palmeras de Villa 
Qhilhimane, ¢ pelo Leste com Chiringane, Quizungo, ¢ Licungo, 
pelo norte com Boror.'* 

The Arab or semi-Arab traders penctrated far into the interior, 
from the Zambezi Delta as well as from Sena and Tete. Our old 
conception, wiz. that they stayed at the coast (which is partly 
based on Alcacova's erroneous statement that ‘they do not attempt 
to go farther inland, as the Kaffirs rob and kill them"),2* and that 
they did not go further before the nineteenth century, has to be 
revised.*3 On their itions they carried rumours of the Ravi 
and Monomotapa Kingdoms so far that these could reach the Cape. 
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Yet it is not easy to explain why the name of Mocahone became 
known there. The ia explanation which I can offer so far is 
based on a short note of James Stewart in 1862. On his expedition 
up the Shire River he arrived at ‘Mankoque's village,’ and then, 
he goes on: ‘From the hills ar Kulubve, near the Rice village, 
where Bona, the spirit of some departed chief (or some myth) is 
supposed to reside, there had come a party of men... They 
brought with them pumpkins and corn which Bona had blessed 
and to which he had promised rain so that there would be no 
more hunger. They also brought Bona’s (sacred) spear. In 
accordance with established and time-honoured custom, a wife 
was to be provided for him."44 Though Scott and Hetherwick 
explain Bona to mean ‘a gathering at a mourning, for prayer, at 
a ceremony, or perhaps the ceremony itself,'25 ir is clear that this 
is a transferred sense of the word and that in Stewart's time the 
original Bona was still better known and that he was a deified 
ancestor, Mocabone or Makabona would thus mean ‘those of 
Bona’, in conformity to Makalanga, etc. The Bona cult may have 
of such prominence thar the name of his adherents, Makabona, 
in a distorted form was carried as far as Cape Town. But this is 
only a conjecture, because the divine Bona scems so far not to 
have been mentioned by anybody but Stewart. 
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Dental Anomalies in Guanche Skulls. By Miss Rosemary 
Powers, ‘eal y Section, British Museum (Natural 


208 Hin) 
¢ course of comp piling the British section of 
the Pan-African Congress Catalog African Osteological 
Material, it was noticed that a erarkubly high proportion of 
the adult Guanchs skulls examined had uncrupted canines. The 
position of - unerupted tooth varied, one being in a vertical 
tion in the antrum against the nasal wall, and others lying 
seo tally across the roots of the incisors. A frequent situation 
was just behind the persistent socket of the deciduous canine, 
with only the tip of the crown projecting through the bone. OF 
47 Guanche crania examined, seven showed this anomaly; in two 
the right canine was affected, in four the left, and in one both 
upper canines. (As some of the crania were incomplete, these 
figures may be too low.) In a series of 30 mandibles, rwo showed 
an wnerupted canine (one right, one left) Two more showed 
rotation of both canines. This might be regarded as a milder form 
of the defect, as in one of the cases of unilateral non-cruption the 
opposite, functional canine was rotated. 

The specimens examined were mainly those in the British 
Museum (Natural History) Collections, which included many 
that were formerly in the Museums of Oxford Universicy 
Anatomy Department and of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Some of the Guanche skulls in the latter collection were destroyed 
by a bomb in the Second World War, but it was possible to 
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Ee ene as their dental condition was recorded. 

E. Ashworth Underwood, Director of the Wellcome 
elie Medical Museum, was kind enough to allow examin- 
ation of the two Guanche crania in his charge, one of which is 
the only case of bilateral non-cruption. 

Abnormalities of all kinds are likely to be frequent among 
muscum specimens, owing to selection of the most interesting 
skulls by collectors, bur this can hardly account for the unusual 
frequency of this particular anomaly. Wormian bones and lack 

of third molar were observed in a number of Guanche skulls, 
but no supernumerary teeth. The only other dental anomalies 
observed were as follows: one skull had only two lower incisors 
(the same skull showed an unerupted Bebe canine); enamel 
pearls occurred on teeth in one of the other ulls with unerupted 

per canine; persistent roots of the deciduous molars were 
observed in an otherwise normal maxilla, Barnard Davis described 
26 of the Guanche crania belonging to the Royal College of 
rae (in Thesaurus Craniorum, 1867, pp. 188-191). He 
recorded three cases of uncrupted canines among them, but he 
failed to recognize the fourth, which was only noticed when 
bomb damage destroyed the malar bone and revealed the canine 
still in the antrum. (This case at least could not have been deliber- 
ately selected.) It would be interesting to examine Guanche 
crania in other museums from the same point of view, to see if 
this anomaly is equally frequent in a longer series than that here 
discussed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bronze Age Technology. C/. Mam, 1955, 13, 39, 64, 173; 
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20% Sm,—I am grateful to Dr. Bushnell for drawing 
my attention to a bronze mould at Cambridge with 
a part-cast in lead within it. His dislike of what he calls my ‘cavalier 
treatment of Mr. Hodges’ does not impress me. After all, my 
‘trearment” was in reply to Mr. Hodges's treatment. There may 
be little justification for either, but surely there can be no less for 

defence than for aggression. 

Dr. Bushnell’s pease pee int (and Mr, Hodges's No. 4) concerns 
his 200 socketed S hicade, ‘the whole lot" of which exhibits cast 
seams. These will appear alike on direct bronze casts and upon 
wax models cast in two-piece moulds to be inserted ini one-piece 
clay moulds. Complete removal of these seams is far easier in the 
bronze than in the wax. The only exceptions to the presence of 
seams will be (there are very few) bronze axcheads upon which 
chasing after casting has entirely removed them. When such 
satis are found (I have seen one or two), they exhibit a first 
step taken to give a perfection of form far beyond the practical 
requirement demanded by this tool's normal function; the first 
step in fact towards those more elaborate non-functional features 
of the ceremonial tool form. 

What interests more than the seams at Cambndge is this part-cast 
in lead, which I hope to be able to examine on the first opportunity. 
Lead is one of the substitutes for wax in the reproduction of models 
formed in moulds, which no doubt was experimented with if 
not used where and when beeswax was in short supply. | have used 
lead in place of wax in casting my own sculpture, and found that 
it has limitations for my purpose. But it ts possible that these lim- 
tations do not apply to forms so ere as the axchead. In any case 
the use of lead or other substitutes for wax in no way affects the 
advantages offered by the perdwe process, though lead does give 
evidence of the indirect use of bronze moulds, of a kind which 
could not be e from perishable wax. 

Another reader of MAN wrote to me suggesting deer fat as a 
substitute for beeswax. | have been unable to obtain any and would 
be pleased if any other reader could help me to obtain a small 
quantiry—say 4 or 4 Jb. 
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There are of course tallow and stearine (obtainable from mutton 
fat) and shell casting in beeswax to cke our its short supply. When 
IL have seen the lead cast in Cambridge and | what I conceive 
to have been its purpose in my studio, I wi give my views on it 
in a subsequent issuc of MAN. 

spony 10 years ago | began casting my own bronzes, after 

for about 20 years commercial casts of my models made 
In art es foundries. My researches led me back to the practices 
in the bronze ages and to the realization that these were first and 
best—if we set aside all modern economic considerations. As | 
proceeded, it became ever more clear to me that there was only 
one ancient practice at a time: both tool-maker and sculptor; 
and that in pursuing the technique of the one craftsman one arrived 
at pers nepasreR aati aint ces ty Eectinae aaa aes 
in the tool-maker's er urge to tate 
Thon Gua fis ceraeat aisle aa tiseedrese’s men 


London, W.14 LEON UNDERWOOD 
Note 

Mr. William Fagg, British Museum, adds the following note 

with reference to the last paragraph of his contribution to Man, 

1998, 173: ‘T regret that, relying on the internal evidence of his 


letter, 1 did Mr. ig Bebe fs up bing oe Seg that he had 
perhaps not examined axchead from Ur before contradicting 
far Undecwmoa'e ant of it. But the knowledge thar 
bie was aan Gack tuaite famribad with’ se saves ant aan only to 
deepen my amazement; I do not see how one can accept his inter- 
pretation (however defensible it cine be in terms of the physical 
sciences) without attributing to the corrosive forees of mature an 
ra aa purpose and thus subscribing to the pathetic 


Phallic Rites. Cf. Max, 1949, 139 
WO Simn,—Lo at Raglan has 9 way of sii bret quai 


which eall for long answers. The 
essay on ‘Magical Hair’ daa ae seed: oe 
many layers of interpretation are prnuibln even Ge cis sentient of 
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ritual acts, and (if) that the anthropologist needs to consider carefully 
the relation between such levels of interpretation. 

Lord Raglan states that ‘phallic rites are commonly regarded as 
tended to promote fertility.” This 1s an adequate explanation of why 
such rites are performed only if one considers that Frazer's view of 
magic was adequate and final. Those who feel that Frazer did not say 
the last word on the subject may also feel that irrational behaviours 
are not adequately explained in this way. 

That explicitly religious rituals may often have a porenalcercally 
cathartic effect upon the participants is, I should have supposed, 
the common experience of both psychologists and anthropologists. 

“ a relevant mee, : a religious rite in which ae is a 
explicit phallic symbol but the overt purpose is not concerned wi 
the eae of fertility | may cite the Institutes of Manu (as 
quoted by R.. 5. Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1860, p. 112): "By the 
tonsure of the child's head with a lock of hair left on it. . . are the 
seminal and uterine taints of the three classes wholly removed .. ." 
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[ presume that Lord Raglan will agree that the Vedic rites of 
Hinduism are properly classed as ‘religious.’ 

E. R. LEACH 
Faculty of Anthropology and Archarology, University of Cambridge 


Anthological Attitudes. C/, MAN, 1949. 37 
Sim,—In his review of Pageant of Ghana, Dr. P.T. W. 
DI] Baxter regards that anthology as revealing as much 
Rather is it the anthologist’s attitude which any anthology 


about the various writers’ attitudes as about Ghana, 
reveals. | was among the writers who were asked to contribute to 
Pageant of Ghana. | declined because | thought the passages selected 
by the anthologist for reproduction were chosen with journalistic 
frivolity and revealed neither my own ‘attitude’ to, nor anything 
noteworthy about, the people of whom I had written. 
Dulverton, Somerset M. J. FIELD 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Natural Selection in Man. Arranged by J. N. Spuhler. Papers of the 
II 9) Wenner-Gren Supper Conference, held at the University 


of Michigan, 12 April, 1957, during a meeting of the 
American Society of Human Genetics and the American 
Association of Physical Anthropologists. Detroit (Wayne State UP), 
1998. Pp. 72. Price $1.90 
Fis book consists of four papers, united only by the title and by 
the occasion on which they were read. 

The first paper, ‘Some Possibilities for Measuring Selection 
Intensities in Man," by James F. Crow, ts entirely theoretical and 
mathematical and is one for reference by the specialist rather than 
for general reading. No specific genetical system is mentioned 
anywhere in the paper and the sole contact with the real world is a 
table illustrating overall selection duc to mortaliry in the United 
States, 

*The Influence of the ABO System on Rh Hemolytic Disease" by 
Philip Levine is a very clear account of a phenomenon which is of 
considerable medical importance. Ulumately the complex inter- 
action between the Rh and ABO blood-group systems must have a 
considerable effect on the composition of populations, but it is 
difficult to interpret this in anthropological terms. 

‘An Anthropogeographic Excursion Around the World" by 
Carleton 5. Coon is an account in 14 pages of a world tour of con- 
centrated activity possible only to a man of superabundant energy 
such as Professor Coon. Apart from Soviet Russia, China and South 
America he seems to have visited nearly every umportant inhabited 
land area of the globe. The paper is a valuable as well as an exciting 
account, in the author’s inimitable style, of much of the work at 
present in progress in anthropology and prehistoric archrology 
throughout the world. pe 

“The Study of Natural Selection in Primitive and Civilized Human 
Populations” by James V. Neel is an admirable account, clearly 
based on simple facts, of the way in which natural selection is 
taking place in man at the present time. To anthropologists who 
wish to understand natural selection this is the most valuable paper 
in the symposium. A. E. MOURANT 


213 Academic Studies. Edited by D. F. Roberts and 


J. 8. Weiner. A Symposium held at the Ciba Foundation, 
for Soc. for the Study of Hum. Biol,), 1958. Pp. 66 


6 Noverber, 1957. New York (H’enmer-Gren Foundation, 

‘The polymorphic nature of human populations is the special 
feature which makes physical anthropology so fruitful.’ This 
statement from one of the ten authors, L. 5. Penrose, cam be utilized 
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with minor recasting to describe the contents of this deceptively 
brief symposium volume. Upon the initiative of the Council of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute a number of scholars were 
invited to speak on chosen topics and the contributions of ten 
(Le Gros Clark, L. 5. Penrose, A. C. Stevenson, J. Z. Young, 
A. E. Mourant, N. A, Barnicot, J. $. Weimer, K. P. Oakley, J. M. 
Tanner and 3. Zuckerman) were indexed and published. 

In addition to valuable historical references the varieties of data 
referred to are extensive. Appropriate treatments of data are cited, 
often with specific detail. Teaching pogouas are delineated and 
attention is given to physical anthropology as an autonomous 
discipline. The role of museums and research centres is described. 
The span of topics could only be accomplished with rigid economy 
of expression. The result is a handbook of general applicability in 
all countries with a university system. It is sufficiently brief to be 
lent to persons in related disciplines with the realistic hope that it 
mighe be read. 

One critical focus is that of field work (Le Gros Clark, Penrose, 
Mourant and Barnicot). The ancillary poit is made that familiarity 
with experimental studies, necessary of themselves but sometimes 
inapplicable to humans, may help in looking for ready-made 
situations which approximate to experimental ones and in making 
the kind of field observations most pertinent to experimental 
findings. 

Another focus is upon the extension of genetic and morphological 
continuity between vanished and living populations. This is being 
facilitated by means of serological techniques on bones, one of the 
projects maintained by the British Museum (Natural History). 
Lack of personnel clearly handicaps detailed anatomical investi- 
gations of important collections. Continuity between living 
populations is recognized in many references and no space is wasted 
upon anachronistic classificatory schemes. . 

Among the deficiencies in current research tabulated by these 
authors are comparative anatomical studies of subhuman primates, 
neurological research, curiously in desuctude the last several years, 
and behavioural studies on both primates and humans, In this 
connexion the possible termination of the Nuffield Blood Group 
Centre is noted by Zuckerman as a national tragedy. This is 
manifestly inaccurate for it would be an international tragedy. 

Biochemical genetics, racial physiology and human growth and 
constitution are deftly treated, both from the standpoint of research 
and of training. The valucs of co-operation with other fields of 
anthropology arc both recommended and demonstrated, Practical 
and theoretical problems in the study of small communities are 
lustrated with the review of a study of deaf-murism (Stevenson). 
At least two authors (Weiner and Tanner) note the absence of 
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suitable textbooks, Of critical importance is the remark that 
physical anthroporogy can be taught at an clementary level as a 
‘liberal’ pline, and at an advanced level as a professional 
subject (Weiner). This volume will certainly aid the prosecution of 
teaching and research in physical anthropology at all levels. 

W. 5. LAUGHLIN 


Genetics and the Races of Man, By |William C. Boyd. University 

Lecture delivered 11 Beasmbes 1937. Boston (U.P), 1958. 

14 Pp. ii Price $0 cents 

In this lecture Dr. Boyd has given an up-to-date 

summary of his views on the contribution made by genetics, and 

eae the genetics of the blood groups, to human classification, 

perhaps docs not give all the credit which, despite our 

Bebe ty { the genetics of the characters which they use, 1s due to 

anthropometrists, but he makes very clear the many ways in which 

blood groups and other genetical characters have advanced the 

science of pays anthropology, from: the point reached by the 

help of anthropometry alone, since information on these characters 
became available, 

The author divides mankind into 14 races which, on the whole, 
agree well with those based on external characters. There follows a 
very clear explanation in genetical terms of the formation of races 
and of their stability or, in some cases, instability. 

The pamphlet can be recommended to any anthropologist who 
wishes to know how blood groups affect his science, 

A. E. MOURANT 


Evolution, Genetics and Man. By Theodosius Dobzrhansky. New 
| _ York (Wiley) (London agents: Chapman & Hall), 1945. 
DQ15 Pp. ix, 398. Price £4 45. 
| This book, as its tithe implics, deals with the whole 
of biology, especially zoology, from an evolutionary and genetical 
standpoint, with particular reference to the evolution of man. 

In the first chapter the author considers the nature and origin of 
life. Then follow three chapters summarizing, with admurable 
conciseness and yet accuracy, the greater part of genetical theory. 
It is most satisfactory, because so unusual in books of this type, yet 
not surprising in view of the author's reputation, to find a 
thoroughly clear and accurate account of chromosome behaviour 
during sexual reproduction and normal cell division. 

The next two chapters show how genetical theory explains the 
processes of natural selection and cvolution. The bref mention here 
of the work of Fisher might not convey to the reader the importance 
of his share in the carly development of this explanation. 

Another two chapters lead, always in terms of evolution, from 
the individual through populations and races to the concept of 

s. Four more chapters on various aspects of evolution are 
Pilowed by one on the evolution of the primates and of man, and 
the book ends with a semi-philosophical chapter on chance, guidance 
and freedom in evolution, in which stress is laid, as it 1s throughout 
the book, on natural as contrasted with supernatural explanations 
of evolution. Finally the author looks, not without optimism, 
towards the future of the human race. 

Like all Dobzhansky’s works this one is lucid, profoundly 
interesting and original, To anyone who wishes to grasp the way 
in which evolutionary theory has been modified by genetical 
discoveries since the time of Darwin, and to understand, without 
entering into too much detail, how the human species has evolved, 
the book can be recommended without reserve. 

A. E. MOURANT 


The Human sg By Anthony Barnett. London (Pelican Books), 


ast le secly 351 
216 book, addressed to the general reader and to 
Mitsede: in the study of biology, is a new edition of a 
book first oublithed by MacGibbon and Kee in 1940. The author 
reviews comprehensively the scope and component areas of the 
ficld of human biology, classifying them under three broad heads, 
Heredity and Reproduction, Human Diversity, and Life and Death, 
The appearance of this work is timely, in view of the emergence 
of human biology as a newly integrated branch of thought. Physical 
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nc and related disciplines are presently converging in a 


new of synthesis, exemplified by the recent formation in 
Great Britain of the Society for the Study of Human Biology, and 
the projected launching of an International Institute of Human 
Biology, centred in Pans, and of an Instirute for the Study of Man 
in Africa, centred in Johannesburg. In much the same way, general 
biology was propelled from its ato and causal-analytical 
stages into its synthetic third phase, through the works of Fisher, 
Schindewolf, Huxley, Rensch, Haldane and others, 20 years ago. 
As Waddington (1939) put it, *.. . the different kinds of biological 
cobbler have in the past stuck too adage to their last"—and the 
same may be said today of the human-biological cobblers. 

In this new edition, the author has added a chapter on behaviour 
and has rewritten many sections of the original chapters. It isa piry, 
though, that the opportunity has not been taken to bring up to date 
the references to Swanscombe, Fontéchevade (misspelt Fontchevade) 
and other remains of fossil hominids. The author's definition of race 
hinges upon geographical isolation: it would be difficult, im a 
treatise on man, to justify his omission of other biologically effective 
isolating mechanisms, such as social and cultural isolation, He makes 
no attempt to classify eee by means of blood groups, since 

‘the biological significance of variation among men in blo 
characteristics is not clear." In ae he questions whether we 
can be certain that similarity of one ulation to another, in the 
proportion of blood groups, necessarily indicates close relationshi 

Throughout, there is a strong preoccupation with socially useful 
knowledge. The study of human biology is considered justified only 
because it ‘can help to solve the social problems of today.” Those 
who pursue knowledge without any practical end in view are con- 


sidered few and apparently exceptional, a view which many patient, 
dedicated but unspectacular see after the truth would seriously 
contest, 


All in all, this is a useful introductory primer for the age of 
synthetic human biology. P. V. TOBLAS 


Gray's soars Descriptive and Applied. 320d edn. Edited by 

T. B. Johnston, D. V. Davies and F, Davies. London 

oA (Lougnsars, Green), 1958. Pp. xxiii, 1604, 1277 text 
figs. Price 06 63.° 

This is the Centenary Edition of a book whow name has passed 
into the realms of general literature, apart from its fame amongst 
both the ancestors and siblings of our medical brethren, To review 
it in the canonical way would be much as if the Sunday Observer 
were to review the complete works of Shakespeare at one go. To 
make a century is in itself admirable; it is all the more so when the 
thing is done by a book. 

Gray bears the name of its father; its mother was the firm of 
Parker: & Son; but after two editions it was taken into the care of a 
most pious nurse, today deservedly of the size and egal! 
vigour of its charge. A succession o editor-governesses has pre- 
served the educational ideal of Henry Gray and kept this book a 
very =r oe thing, a scholarly body of brute fact informed and 
ordered by the soul of science. This edition has taken full acount of 
most of st ey is mew without an undue increase of print, illustration 
and consequent cost, for the body of this edition is only two per 
cent. bulkier than the body of the last. Remembering that money is 
worth but a third of what it was before Europe was divided, the book 
is relatively much cheaper than it was in older days; a feat of 

yz of which Longmans may be proud. 

in a book primarily intended for medical students the sections on 
ostcology and the nervous syste shat gh eet those in which the 
anthropologist will be most inte They form admirable and 
accurate sources of reference for both a general conspectus and 
particular detail. I preter the texture of the iibasesations of bones found 
in the last edition to tes in the present one; the difference ap 
to lie in the more gloss net of the piece ab compared wich 
rather matt eee of the ae which was less dazzling to look ar. 

A centenarian should not race Time. Some such attempt may 
account for the unusual number of printers’ crrors in this edition, 
resulting in the introduction of such hitherto unknown organs 
into the body as the ' *thatamus” (p. 1003) and the nerves called 

‘interceptors’ (p. 924). There is much to be said for farming out the 
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proofs of each section to as many academic proof-readers, for it is 
the experience of all of us that we can miss printing errors in what we 
ourselves have written or edited. But these are small things, the 
stumbling of an old, though not weakening, foot. The signs of the 
times make it quite probable that the English Gray will become the 
standard anatomy in its noble tongue. M. A. MacCONAILL 


Der Ursprung der Gottesidee: Vol. XI, Synthese der Re- 
7]  jigionen der asiatischen und afrikanischen 


Hirtenvilker. By Father Wilhelm Scumidt, edited by 
Father Fritz Borneman, Minster i. W'. (Aschendorffsche 
Ferlagsbuchhandiung), 1955. Pp. xl, 960. Price DM. 67.50 _ 

Father Schmidt started his publications on the ‘Origin of the 
Idea of God’ in 1908. The final volume was printed posthumously 
nearly half a century later. The twelve volumes to which the work 
grew comprise a total which may be expressed as: ‘Pp. dvi, 
10,500. | 

It will be recalled that the whole work is divided into three 
parts: a historical-critical part (Vol. I); a second part dealing with 
the religions of what Schmidt calls the Urvolker (Vols. II-VI); and 
a third part dealing with the religions of the pastoralists (Vols. 
VU-XID. The material contained in part three is subdivided into 
two divisions: the first deals with the Hamitic, Hamioid and 
Nilotic peoples (Vols, VII and VIII), with a synthesis of that division 
in Vol. VII; the second division deals with the pastoralists of 
Central Asia (Vols. IX-XI), but no synthesis is offered in these 
volumes, . | 

This synthesis is therefore the main content of Vol. X11, filling 
the first two sections (pp. 1-613 and 615-759). The third section of 
Vol. XII draws together the two divisions (Vols. VII and VIII, and 
Vols, IX-—XI) by comparing the religions of the Central Asiatic 
pastoralists with those of the African (pp. 761-899). . 

These ‘syntheses’ are by no means sumply summaries. The author 
himself has emphasized their importance by stating (p. 3) that without 
them the material previously presented could not be fully under- 
stood: ‘No one of the religions was intelligible in isolation, and it 
would have meant doing violence to them if one tried to gain an 
understanding based on cach religion by itself’ (‘Keine dieser 
Religionen war in ihrer Vereinzelung voll und ganz zu verstehen, 
und es wire cine Vergewaltigung gewesen, cin solches Verstindnis 
aus ihr allein gewinnen zu wollen"). This sentence contains the basic 
methodological claim of Schmide and (at least as long as Schmidt 
was alive) of his school, namely that not only are comparisons 
possible and fruitful (and thar they, under certain methodological 
safeguards, can lead to historical reconstruction), but without them 
a full understanding of the individual cultures cannot be achieved. 

Although the manuscript was essentially completed in 1942 
Schmidt never gave it the final touch. There are, ¢.g., some un- 
important inconsistencies in terminology, Of greater significance 
is the fact that Schmidt had intended to combine reading of the 
proofs with the task of inserting into the text the proper references 
to the previous volumes. The careful selection of these references 
was a business close to his heart. He did not tire of repeating that 
he alone, and no one else, was able to make the final choice, That 
he did not live to do this work must be deeply deplored. 

The manuscript of 1942 is assumed to have contained the complete 
text of section 3 of Vol. XII, the comparison of the religions of 
the Central Asiatic and the African pastoralists; this section contained 
203 pages. Of these only pp. 1-89 and fragments of the rest could 
be found. To make up for the loss the editor has added to the volume 
a manuscript written by Father Schmidt in December, 1953, a few 
weeks before his death (on 10 February, 1944) which may be 
considered a substitute for the missing part. It bears the title “The 
Supreme Being in the Kulturkreis o Patriarchal Pastoralists." 
Schmidt had intended it to be used in the new edition which he 
was preparing of his Handbuch der vergleichenden Religions 
geschichte. 


For many years anthropologists have been critical of Schmidt's 
methods and still more critical of his theories, Since his death even 
thany of his closest friends have dissociated themselves from the 
ideas basic to his teaching. A book which was practically ready for 
publication in 1942 should not be judged in the light of today's 
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views (although they may not be eternal either). The volume under 
review, and indeed the total work of which this volume is only the 
twelfth part, certainly should compel even the most exacting critic 
to admire the perseverance and the unending diligence of the author 
and his devotion to true scholarship: what Schmuide says is based 
on careful research, always on the sources; nothing is second-hand. 
The work is a mine of information. 

Granted, it is dated. That very fact makes it a monument of its 
time. It is no less representative of a certain phase in the history of 
anthropology than are for his time the similarly voluminous and 
learned writings of that other great scholar—Frazer. 

PAUL LESER 


The Cult of the Mother Goddess. By E. O. James. London 
| (Thames & Hudson), 1959. Pp. 300. Price £01 145. 
219 Professor James begins by tracing the cult of 
goddesses in the Upper Palxolithic as evidenced by 
the ‘Venuses.’ He gocs on to describe the worship of the mother 
goddess in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Iran, 
India, Crete and Greece. A chapter on the syneretistic cule of 
the Magna Mater leads to another on the Mater Ecclesia and the 
Madonna, and the last chapter deals with the Goddess and the 
Young God. Professor James's knowledge of the literature is 
encyclopaedic, and the book is a mine of facts admirably marshalled 
and clearly set out. 

Some of his views may be open to question. Thus he says that a 
primitive matriarchal social organization is by no means improbable, 
and gives as one reason for this that woman has been a mysterious 
person, at once sacred and falw (p. 229). Not to herself, surely, 
but to men, and if so the prevalence of the idea must be due to male 
supremacy. If there were phallic symbols in the Paleolithic (pp. 18, 
etc.), the fact of physical paternity can hardly have remained 
unknown till much later {p. 257). 

It is regrettable thar this excellent book is marred by a number 
of misspelled names and other slips; by the absence of illustrations, 
which in some instances are clearly called for, and by an inadequate 
index. RAGLAN 


Religious Behaviour. By Michael Argyle. London (Routledge & 
_ Kegan Paul), 1953. Po. xii, 196. £1 $5. 
Ae) In a recent comment on geography and culture, 
3 —" Morton Fried wrote: ‘A tide swept through the 
sciences in the nineteenth and carly ewenticth century and croded 
one of the basic concepts of the past, the idea of simple causal 
relationships..." (Readings in Anthropology, New York, 1959, 
Vol. II, p. 81). This is a dynamic way of saying what most social 
scientists have long recognized. But judging by Religious Behaviour 
the tide has not reached Michael Argyle, or he is immune from 
erosion. The ease with which he moves from ‘variables” (p. xi) to 
‘genuine causal relationships’ (p. 15) is breathtaking. It docs not 
really help to find that he defines causes as ‘empirical conditions’ 
(p. 1); his statements on causal interpretation still sound remarkable 
and must astonish the statistician. | 
But this idiosyncrasy of the approach should not be allowed to 
interfere with appreciation of the fact that this is a careful survey 
of statistical investigations of religious behaviour in Britain and the 
United States. A final chapter relates these studies to several psycho- 
logical theories of religious behaviour. The discussion here is apt 
will wish to check his hypotheses against the implications whic! 


Primitive Rebels. By FE. J. Hobshawm. Manchester (U.P.), 1959. 


an ae) (Pp Ut, 208. Price £1 $3. 
DD] The greater part of this book deals with ait 
government movements organizations in Sicil 
and Southern Italy. In spite of the title we are told that none of 
them is very old, and that some of them, and in particular the 
Mafia, const of gangsters and parasites rather than rebels. But 
Dr. Hobsbawm shows that there has been a tendency for poor and 
oppressed peasants, in such countries as Spain and Ruussia, as well 
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as in Italy, to become millenniarians or revolutionaries, and in 
varying degrees to combine idealism with violence. 

He has chapters on city mobs, on nonconformity and trade 
unionism in England, and on ritual in social movements, but these, 
though interesting, are of necessity sketchy, and he might have 
done better to omit them and instead to give us a fuller account of 
the movements in Italy. We are too often referred to Italian writers, 
or told what people ‘would’ do rather than what they did. 

RAGLAN 


British and Soviet Colonial Syst bi die aT 
yey oa 19st. Pp. 114. Price 125. 6d. lend 


this book, which was written in 1940, the author 

sets out to compare the British and Soviet colonial 

systems. Since the book was written, the British colonial system 
has changed very considerably; in fact, the change has been and 
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still is so rapid that it would hardly be posible to write a book 
about the British system which, by the time it was published, 
would be anything like wp to date. 

In the preface, the author states that communism has a strong 
appeal for colonial peoples not least because of its attitude to racial 
matters. Events of the last cight years provide no evidence of any 
such appeal, apart of course from the immigrant communist 
organizations in South-East Asia. 

The book gives an accurate and fir account of the British 
colonial system as it was In 1940. 

As for the Soviet colonial system, one is left with some doubt as 
te whether the government of the Central Asian Union Republics 
can correctly be described as a colonial system, and one has even 
greater doubts whether these republics can properly be compared 
with places like Malaya, Nigeria, Kenya and the West Indies. 

G. BERESFORD-STOOKE 


The United States and Africa. New York (American Assembly, 
Cohonbia U.), 1958. Pp. xiv, 252. Price $1 
223 This is a collection of papers prepared for the 
Thirteenth American Assembly; the Editor recognizes 
the unwieldiness of the subject and points out that the writers have 
been somewhat reluctantly deflected to their present task of drawing 
a forest though ‘by training and temperament more prone to 
examine trees.” The seven papers deal with the character of American 
interests in Africa, with African political systems and external 
pressures on Africa today and with certain economic and social 
aspects of Africa considered as a whole but in relation to the United 
States. 

A highly significant remark occurs in the first lecture that “under 
present conditions the one sure-fire stimulant for greater American 
attention to Aftica would be an increase in Communist activity’ 
(p. 18). With this should be read the reflection that at present the 
African cconomy is still relatively unimportant to America; from 
these two points the conclusions drawn in later sections seem to 
follow inevitably, that it would be as well for America to take 
“a somewhat more relaxed attitude’ towards Africa, not striving 
officiously to enlist African states in her own camp so much as 
taking a friendly interest in their existence; that what Africa needs 
is ‘not so much a patch-work of forcign aid programmics as a 
sustained demand oe primary products’; that Africa must be 
expected to develop political systems and a culture thar will not 
be mere copies of those in Europe and America; that Americans 
will do well in criticizing what has happened in Africa to remember 
their own racial difficulties. 

All this is sensible and is stated with accuracy and moderation; 
it will no doubt be of value in an America whose awareness of 
Africa is still rudimentary. It is unlikely that amy reader of MAN 
will find in these sober generalizations much that is cither new or 
unfamiliar, but they will be useful if he has not turned his attention 
to the question of how Africa looks from the other side of the 
Atlantic. eae 3 

There is a useful appendix on the operations in Africa of United 
States government agencies and some tables of statistics of the very 
general nature appropriate to so wide a discussion. The final report 
of the Assembly is as carefully worded as such documents usually 
are, its fundamental premise being that the African peoples will 
determine their own relationships with cach other and with the 
rest of the world and that the United States must continue to 
‘further the principle of self-determination.” There is an interesting 
recommendation that the Unired States should develop ‘a 

nanent career service for technical and economic assistance 
abroad.” PHILIP MASON 


Wildbeuter in Ostafrika: Die Tindiga, cin Jager und 
Sammiervolk. By Ludwig Kohl-Larsen. Berlin 

224 (Reimer), 1955. Pp. 165, text figs.» plates. Price DM, 26 

: This book is on observations made over a 
period totalling 16 months between 1934 and 1939, in the course 
of a much longer expedition primarily concerned with other 
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enquiries. During these 16 months the author actually lived with a 
band of Tindiga, who are nomad hunters living in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Eyasi in Tanganyika. He was largely interested in 
the technical aspects of their culture, and his long chapter on 
hunting deals with methods rather than organization. The Tindig 
lack a number of devices known to other hunting peoples; they 
not use nets or slings, nor dig pits to trap large animals as the 
Bushmen do. They rely on their poisoned arrows; the manufacture 
both of arrows and poison is described in detail. 

The Tindiga are divided into three bands (Horde), which at that 
time numbered respectively about 90, 200 and 150 persons. These 
are organized in small lineages (Grossfamilie); there were ten of 
these in the smallest band. To the question whether the band was 
exogamous the author received an ambiguous answer. The marriage 
payment consists in beads, poisoned arrows, a knife and an axe. 
The author tells us that monogamy is not only ncarly universal but 
is the ideal norm, and rather naively offers as evidence of the 
people's attachment to it the rule that an adulterer taken in the act 
should be shot by the offended husband on the same day with a 
poisoned arrow, The leader of the band with which he lived had 
two wives, but he interprets this as an exceptional case showmg the 
influence of the neighbouring Issandu. Nevertheless, he records that 
the Tindiga practise the levirate. 

Each band has a leader, the position being hereditary in the male 
line, but we learn little of the: fields in which his leadership is 
exercised. Retaliation is the appropriate response to injuries, of 
which theft is the most common, The victim beats the thict, whose 
kinsmen tush to his aid, and there is a fghe between ‘all the kin, 
male and female" of both parties. Sometimes this is held to settle 
the score; if not, the leader orders the thief to restore the stolen 
goods, and if he fails to do so his close agnates are liable. There is 
no blood feud. LUCY MAIR. 


Essais sur le Symbolisme de I"Inceste Royal en Afrique. By 
Luc de Heusch. Brussels (Inst. de Sociologie Solvay), 
795 1958. Pp. 274. Price 230 igs Beenie 

The author's theory is that all incest prohibitions 
arise in the unconscious and are duc to the CEdipus complex. With 
this in mind he reviews the custom in many Abican kinedouie b 
which the king has to marry a half-sister, and also has intercourse, 
usually symbolic but sometimes actual, with his mother or full 
meer: igh ccs. of the theory that mbiopoite due to a desire 

to keep the blood pure by pointing out that the king in Neg 
Africa is never allowed to ae children by his half-sisters, th ae 
this was not so in Egypt and elsewhere, where siblings mated for 
reneration after generation. But what he fails to note is that the 
ing’s whole conduct is regulated in accordance with an elaborate 
system of cosmic symbolism in order that he may be able to fulfil 
his fictions of bringing rain, fertility, victory, freedom from 
disease and so on; that his sexual activities form shel ne of this system, 
and cannot rationally be divorced from it and given a separate 


origin. 
The author goes on to discuss matrilineal societies, and particu- 
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larly the relation in them between a man and his mother’s brother. 
Here, according to him, we find a duplication of the CEdipus 
complex, a man being the ideal husband both of his mother and 
of his sister. The function of exogamy ts to liquidate these incom- 
patible infantile crystallizations. The maternal uncle, being the 
ideal husband of the mother, thus acquires a part of the paternal 
symbolism. But when we study the patterns of behaviour we find 
that they vary very greatly. A man may be expected to love or 
hate his father. He may have the power to sell his maternal uncle 
into slavery, or be liable to be sold by hinn And so it goes on. 
What explains everything explains nothmg, and the CEdipus com- 
plex, whether single or double, docs not help us to understand why 
the Dogon, apparently alone in Africa, have access to their 
maternal uncles’ wives. RAGLAN 


The Birth of a Dilemma. By Philip Mason. London (O.U.P.), 


1968. Pp. 366. Price fOr 10s. 

226 eet a book for which one can find nothing but 

me praise. In the first place ic is well written and easy to 
read. Secondly, the author has taken a lot of trouble not only to 
get his facts right, but also to assemble all the available data. Thirdly, 
he has investigated his subject with an impartiality which con- 
tributes much to the value of the book and which will be of great 
help to the reader who wishes to form an independent judgment of 
the issues involved. 
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The book is a historical study of European settlement in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is divided into three parts. The first describes the 
country and its native inhabitants as they were seen by the first 
European travellers, The second reports the arrival of the European 
settlers, their conquest of the country and the rebellions which 
followed. The third relates how the new masters settled down to 
the job of administering and developing the country which they 
had conquered. 

One might almost describe this as a story of race relations in the 
raw. No two races could be more different from each other in 
almost every way than the European and African. Nor could the 
conflict be more fierce, nor the continuing tensions more difficult 
to break down. 

The dilemma is ‘the first basic dilemma that confronts every 
conqueror; maintain the position by force and make certain of 
hatred in the end, or aim from the start at an equality which involves 
an immediate sacrifice of power." 

Assimilation or segregation ? 

This is the first of a series of books sponsored by the Institute of 
Race Relations, and for which the research was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Two more are already on the way. They 
could not have a better harbinger. 

Anyone who wants to try to understand what is going on in 
Southern and Eastern Africa today should read this book. = 

G. BERESFORD-STOOKE 


The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art: Vol. I, Chinese, 

Central Asian and Luristan Bronzes and Chinese 

097 Jades and Sculptures. By 3. Howard Hansford. 

: London (Land Humphries, for The Arts Councl of Great 
Britain), 1997. Pp. xiv, 133, illus, 8 plates. Price iB Bs. | 

This ts the first of rwo volumes to be devoted to Onental works 
of art collected over a period of more than 40 years by Professor 
anid Mrs. Scligman, and recently presented by the latter to the Arts 
Council. A second volume dealing with the ceramics 1s in prepara- 
tion. In this book 99 Chinese bronzes are described and illustrated, 
including splendid groups of ritual vessels of the Shang and Chou 
dynasties, weapons, chariot fittings, a fine range of mirrors atic 
several pieces of bronze sculpture, of which the outstanding picce 
is a Buddha figure inscribed and dated 1396. This is an important 
document for a period in which dated Buddhist bronzes are very 
rare. The second section is devoted to a small but interesting 
collection of bronzes from the Ordos Desert, Central Asia and 
Luristan. There are 49 jades, including a number of typical mortuary 
and ritual pieces of Shang and Chou, and a group of later carved 
pieces which the author, with commendable caution, docs nat 
attempt to date at all precisely. The last section comprises sculpture 
in stone, wood and iron. This group is not quite up to the standard 
of the rest (the Han-style relief No. C.1, for example, has all the 
hallmarks of a modern and not very skilful fake), bur it includes a 
fine and typical Korean Bodhisattva in iron of the Koryu period. 
The detailed catalogue descriptions contain much valuable material, 
notably on the bronzes, and have been clearly prepared with great 
care, In discussing the origin and meaning of the ya-hsing, the 
square cartouche which often encloses a pictogram in Shang bronze 
inscriptions, the author abandons his usual caution and comes 
down firmly on the side of Hentze and other scholars who believe 
that it is a plan of a Shang tomb; though why this should be 
represented on bronzes, unless they were made expressly for burial 
(which has not been proved), is not explained, — 

A very valuable feature of the book is the serics of short imtro- 
ductory essays. That on Chinese bronzes, for example, presents to 
the student and general reader a picture of admirable balance and 
clarity. Perhaps it is with this public in mind that the author has 
deliberately simplified the picture that he gives of the development of 
bronze style, and he would probably agree that, in view of recent 
discoveries at Chengchow and elsewhere, to which he briefly 
refers, the simple three-phase chronology proposed by Yetts is no 
longer adequate. One would welcome his views, too, on such 
controversial subjects as the stylistic affmuitics of the bronze décor 
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with the art of Siberia and North America. Dr. Li Chi has suggested 
that the form and decoration of the square-section vessels derives 
largely from prototypes in wood, the round ones from pottery. 
[t would be interesting to have the author's comments. But, as it 
stands, this book provides an excellent introduction to several 
branches of Chinese art and archxology, and is a fitting companion 
to one of the most important collections of its kind in Britain. 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines or Seven Books of 

, Wisdom of the Great Path according to the 

pie) late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English 

| rendering. Arranged and edited by W. Y. Evans- 

Hentz, with Foreword by Dr. R. R. Marett and Yogic Commentary by 

Translator-Professor Chen-chi Chang. 2nd ed. London (O.ULP.), 
1958. Pp. xii, 389, 9 tlhes. Price 42s. net 

The Seven Books of Wisdom, edited by Dr. Evans-Wentz and 
recently reprinted after 23 years, ate: The Supreme Path of Disciple- 
ship (the Precepts of the Gurus), The Nirvanic Path (the Yoga of 
the Great Symbol), The Path of Knowledge (the Yoga of the Six 
Dectrines), The Path of Transference (the Yoea of Conscious 
Transference), The Path of the Mystic Sacrifice (the Yoga of sub- 
duing the Lower Self), The Path of the Five Wisdoms (the Yoga of 
the Voidness). All are translations from Tibetan block prints or 
MAnuUscripts, 

In the Foreword, Dr. Marett gives a brief sketch of the work of 
the editor who was one of his former pupils, testifying to his 
diligence, ardour and veritable abandon in the search for truth, 
In the Preface of the second edition, Dr. Evans-Wentz expresses 
his messianic conviction that the Occident is at the carly dawn of 
an age of a truly New Science, that which is now called occult, as 
he states, because it is transcendent. Translator-Professor Chang 
Chen-chi (whom I knew well in Kalimpong in ros0, and with 
whom | used to play tennis when the learned Buddhist scholar 
wai not in retirement (tsam) as he often was), in his Yogic Com- 
mentary, makes a very clear and logical exposition of the substance 
of the book, dwelling principally, however, on the practical aspects 
of yoga and of Buddhism rather than on the doctrine. | 

Dr. Evans-Wentz's contribution to knowledge is indeed very 
senious and important as can be seen from the ample and exact 
fashion in which he expounds the virtues of the Seven Books 
Wisdom and comments upon their contents in innumerable foor- 
notes. In the General Introduction, he gives a most remarkable and 
clear account of the doctrine. The book is agreeably ornamented, 
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as were others which he has edited, with ic citations and apt 
quotations from Buddhist literature. F on in the text, he 
describes in interesting fashion the relation feisneei the Ka-gyiit-pa 
sect and Bhutan, gives an excellent explanation of the origin of ide 
so-called devil (masked) dances of Tibet, and exposes the contents 
of the Prajna-Paramita in magistral fashion. 

The doctrine of the Seven Books of Wisdom is, bricfly, that matter 

is crystallized mental energy which, because it is merely a reflection 
of the mind, can be shaped and di of at will by the mind. 
The purpose of the yoga exercises an | disciplines i is then to teach the 
disciple how this can be achieved, under the guidance of a guru or 

| master. The secret of the practices lies in the control of 
unawakened nervous centres believed to exist in everyone im order 
to stimulate the circulation of energies which appear largely to be 
of sexual origin. 

Thus in the production of Psychic-Heat in the yoga of that name 
(one of the the yee! of the Six Doctrines), we read (p. 198, No. 122): 
“Entering median-nerve, at the navel nerve-centre from the 

of the perineum, the vital-force moveth through the middle 
of thi the four psychic-nerve centres, and becoming the bape of 
the Wisdom of the Psychic-Heat, permeateth all the seminal 
nerve-channels, and thus untieth the nerve-centres.” The vital force 
is mext described in the Fundamental Practice 3: Transcendental 
Psychic-Heat, pp. 200f., as moving upwards into an imvuible 
protuberance on the crown of the head, whereupon (No. 143): 
...the upper extremity of the median-nerve is st into over- 
whelming vibration of a blissful nature.” In this manner (No. 145): 
. one attaineth the transcendental boon of the Great Symbol." 
And (No. 146): “Simultancously with this realization, the white- 
fluid issucth in an intensified manner from the base of the organ of 
generation and foweth upward to the crown of the head and 
permeateth it completely. In Applied Practice 2: Obtaining the 
Benefit of the Bliss, p. 204, in the same yoga, it is recommended 
that in the Preliminary Practice one should visualize the Spiritual 
Consort of One's Mind as follows (No. 164, p. 204): ‘In front of 
thee visualize a human female form, endowed with all the signs 
of perfect beauty and so attractive as to fascinate the mind.” In 
note 3 on the same page, Dr. Evans-Wentz makes the sexual 
aspect of this practice even clearer when he remarks: “This visuali- 
zation is particularly intended to excite the ‘moon-fluid’ (the 
scminal-Aluid) ‘through arising desire.” Obviously, what 1 1s being 
sought is to create a state of mear-orgasm which quite lausibly 1s 
generative of heat. Besides, the yogin must observe the strictest 
sexual continence before beginning the exercises, we are told on 
147i. 
sig anyone familiar with orthodox Freudian psycho-analyss, a 
very obvious interpretation of this eocseate outlook and these 
practical exercises 1s immediately ed. Ir is that, in the hope 
of controlling the phenomenal vont (t (the outside reality) which is 
so very inimical and i to man’s aspirations, the Indian, 
and after him the Tibetan, yegin projects, in the same manner as 
psychopaths, the order of his own mind outwards and attempts 
to influence it through mental activitics of a high, esoteric quality. 
Sexual energy is called upon principally to influence outside 
phenomena (identified now as nowmena) because, called libido by 
Freud, it is the source of man’s vitaliry and enjoyment. The error 
of this outlook is, of course, that the enal world is not the 
noumenal one, and that taking the latter for the former will not 
help to influence it at all. Only an objective scientific outlook 
which, by definition, consists in the dispassionate observation of 
facts can ever be of use in this way—actually the way Western 
thought has been going ever since the individualizing pragmatism 
of Aristotle was Srpiteted. It has since led to the amazing material 
achievernents of which man is capable today. 

For this reason, it is difficult to agree with Dr. Evans-Wentz 
when he states on the last page of the book (p. 764) that the Prajna- 
Paramita or *‘ Boundless-Wisdom’ (the Path of the Transcendental 
Wisdom: the Yoga of the Voidness) represents a method ‘as Scientific 
and rationalistic as any of the laboratory methods employed by 
our scientists of Europe and America.” The latter is an objective 
method of observation through experimentation, while the yoga 
is merely subjective and can only be tested in accordance with the 
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personal reactions of the disciple. [c thus seems absolutely fantastic 
for the editor even to imagine, as he does at the end of note 2, 
p- 211, that; ‘There yet remains for the physicists the discovery of 
mechanical means to materialize, or give objectivity to, thoughts, 
in the same way as the yogin docs by natural means. A further step 
will be for the scientist to invent a method not only to integrate 
matter around a certain thought model, bur to disintegrate any 
material object, and, in its electronic, invisible form, transmit. it 
from one place to another, and then reconstitute its objectivity, or 
aspect as a solid,” 

It is difficult to take Dr. Evans-Wentz senowly when he says 
that the Wrest is at the threshold of a New Science, where the 
occultism of the East will at last be accepted and proved correct. 
Actually, what is happening really is that the West is beginning to 
understand what is the objective, scientific explanation of Eastern 
ecculism and, in terms of experimental, clinical observations, to 
analyse and to grasp its physical and a bs chological mechanism. 
This is indeed an advance which can only be welcomed by all true 
scientists of Hellenic tradition. | 

PETER, Prince of Greece and Denmark 


Nine Dayak EPR By W. R. Geddes. Melbourne (O.U.P.), 
1957. Po. xxxi, 142, § plates. Price f2 25. 
229 When Dr. Geddes was doing field work in Sarawak 
in 1949, a Land Dayak informant, Risch, spert 
‘nine Dayak nights’ telling him the story which forms the central 
theme of this book. It tells of the exploits in love and war of the 
hero Kichapi, and the great headhunters’ festival with which he is 
welcomed back in the village of his betrothed. A somewhat 
abbreviated translation of this tale is given at the end of the book. 
It is preceded by cight chapters which, besides being an aid to under- 
standing the story, also give a survey of Land Dayak life, and 
outlook on lite. 

These introductory chapters are not primarily meant for the 
anthropologist, as they hardly contain an that is not to be 
found in the author's The Land Dayaks of Sarawale, but they make 
a very readable popular account, well written and clear, humorous 
and lively without sensationalism. In fact, one of Dr. Geddes's 
aims in these chapters has obviously been to combat sensationalism 
and ethnocentric feelings of superiority towards the “wild men of 
Borneo.” He makes it clear that the Dayak are not murderous 
savages, nor ate they hag-ridden by various irrational fears and 

‘taboos,’ but perfectly normal and, in fact, very likable people. 
To my mind, his aims, sympathetic as they are, have even Jed him 
to adopt a rather too matter-ol-fact attitude, and to play down the 
religious aspect of Dayak life and thought. 

For one thing, it does not become clear whether the Kichapi story 
itself is, or is not, a myth. Any reader at all familiar with the archaic 
religions of Indonesia will immediately recognize various familiar 
mythical features in it, for example the theme of death and rebirth, 
ie. initiation; it deals largely with headhunting, a practice un- 
deniably religious; and Rasch, the teller of the tale, was the 
spirit medium of the village. However, Dr. Geddes merely calls it 

a traditional tale" (p. xxix), and docs not give any information 
that the story has, or had, any religious significance, and 
thus actually played the social role of a myth. But he docs not 
reveal much of the religious significance of headhunting eae 
when he describes the captured heads only as ‘a choice among th 
many powible symbols by means of which success in the 
could be used to give confidence in the future," ‘powerful re 
of village unity,” and finally ‘symbols of supernatural support" 
$2). 
os the one hand it may ne well be that among the Land 
Dayak many former myths have been sccularized (Geddes's in- 
formant Nyandoh, in Sarawak Mus. J., Vol. V, pe 44, gives an 
unmistakable lunar myth with the comment that it isa ‘story told 
to children"). On the other hand, one is left with the feeling that 
more could have been said of the religious side of the culture 
than has been said, and, what is more important, that what 
religious features are mentioned are too exclusively described in 
terms of their utilitarian function. This Malinowskian outlook, 
very noticeable in Dr. Geddes’s The Land Dayaks (e.g. pp. 22, §2, 
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79) comes to the fore again in Nine Dayak Nights, My objection is 
wat ‘if religion plays a part in Land Dayak culture at all, it deserves 
to be described in its own terms. However, I should repeat that it 
may well be that Dr. Geddes’s secular attitude towards religion 
agrees to some extent with that of the Land Dayak themselves. 
This would then be one more point on which the anthropologist 
and his ‘subjects’ proved congenial to one another. There were 
many such points, so it is no wonder that Geddes’s accounts of the 

Vaiut Dayak are so sympathetic. This book, too, must have been a 
pleasure to write; it 1 certainly a pleasure to read. 
P. E. ps JOSSELIN pe JONG 


Se eenets sansa, tease Spanish Aims and 
ino Responses, 1965-1700. Hy John Leddy 
23 re Madison (LU. of Wisconsin P.), 1959. Pp. 218, 
maps, illus. Price 34 
In this work, the product of a Fellowship held under Chicago's 
enterprising Philippine Studies Program, Dr. Phelan, attempts to 
reconstruct the history of ‘the Philippine Ic" in the early 
Spanish period. It may be doubted that it is legitimate to speak of 
such a people, or of a Filipino’ anything, in that period, and in 
fact the authorities and therefore this account describe almost 
solely the Spanish side and mot the tribes of the islands and their 
responses to conquest. Nevertheless, the author has compiled from 
multifarious fragmentary evidence in scattered and recondite 
sources a Coherent and highly instructive account of the establish- 
ment of Catholicism and Spanish colonial rule in the Philippines, 
In his delineation of the economic and political effects in particular 
he makes illuminating use of the contrast with the Hispanization of 
Mexico. He has added to the value pao his ee and com- 
petent history by a pending maps of distribution o missions, 
and a most helpful bi raphical essay on manuscript and other 
sources for the history and carly ethnography of the region. 
The particular interests of readers of Man, however, make 
necessary a minor criticism of the author's claim to have employed 
‘anthropological techniques’ in his study, However these exiguous 
procedures may be conceived their effect here is negligible. Advice 
in social anthropology could have improved the inexact and 
uncertain characterization of the indigenous societies, and prevented 
such flaws as the ascription of ancestor cults to Chinese influence, 
In such areas, history written by social an logists is more 
satisfactory (cf. Evans-Prtchard, Eggan, Leach) and ultimately 
essential; but this consideration does not lessen our appreciation 
of conventional monographs as conscientious as this. 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 


The Oral Art and Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian Central 
Asia. By Thomas G. Winner. Durham, NC. (Duke 
23] U.P) (UK. agents: C.U.P.), 1958. Pp. xiv, 269, Price 

a 454. 

This is an panies and useful book within its limits. The Ameri- 
can author seems to have a thorough knowledge of Russian and 
Turkish and his own renderings of Kazakh verse display good 
craftsmanship and feeling for language. The treatment of the 
a ee ect is comprehensive. The author ranges from citations of the 

on inscriptions (which reflect the of the Central Asian 
Turks of the sith to ninth centuries A.p.) and the cleventh-century 
Diwdn lugdt af-Tiirk of Mahmud al-Kishgari to the modem canned 
poctry of the Soviet propaganda machine in Kazakhistan. 

The dombris have been tuned to *red" lays and new versions of old 
themes are relayed through radio and cinema, In commenting on 
‘the ever growing volume of Kazakh verse,’ the author finds that 

“the Kazakhs have a vital art which has drawn from their 
rich oral tradition’ (p. 234). To many it will seem only a frightening 
prostitution of the innate taste of the Turks for poetry and song. For 
instance: “An eagle flew against the wind .. . this eagle was Stalin. 
= . The eagle flew where the stars were shining—o'er Tammerfors, 
a Finnish town" (p. 206), Or: ‘Stop! “The House of Soviets” [a 
hotel in Alma-Ata]. How welcoming and bright it looks’ (p. 233). 

The author has drawn widely on printed Sovict sources—uscfully 
since he cites many works difficult of access. Further, as he indicates 
in his introduction, he has consulted some of the Kazakh intellectuals 
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who are refugees in Germany. In the circumstances of today, it 
would have been difficult for an American to study the Kazakhs in 
their own environment in Soviet ; but the author might 
have caught something of the authentic Raven of the old oral 
tradition of the Turks, the marvellous timbre of their singing, the 
moving surge of the language, by visits to remnants of the Kazakhs, 
who managed to refuge in Turkey, or even to some of the 
Turkmen villages m Anatolia. The author i ignores the studies of the 
Turkish epic and oral themes by Kopriilii, Caferoglu and others; and 
he does not utilize the great work on the Central Asian Turks by 
Zeki Velide Togan (himself a Bashkir) which treats at length of 
Kazakh literature (Turkili Tarihi, 1943). Again, the recent important 
study by Hayit Baymirza, a Turkistani philologist of distinction and 

a pupil of Professor Bartold, is overlooked (Turkistan im XX 
Fodadaabect; 1946). 

The brief treatment of the early historical period 1s 

It is not correct to say that the cult of fire among wis Eee 

‘probably" originated in ‘influences from the Persian Mazdaists" 

(p. 11). As Tolstov has shown, the cult of fire and its association with 
the ‘mother’ oneeee was very old in central Asta, It was widespread 
also in the Egean and Danubian worlds. Indeed, ain Was a 
late and sophisticated expression of the cult. The ethnic background 
of the Kazakhs is not treated—although from it derive their epic 
and oral traditions, An Alanic element survived certainly into the 
thirteenth century (q, Vernadsky, Russia and the Mongols). The name 
of the joker-hero Aldar Qos (Wi inner, pp. 47. $0) recalls tipi this 
influence (ef. Os: die, *‘noble"). The author believes Aldar Qos to 
be ‘an adaptation of the Osman Turkish Hodia Nasr-ed-din * The 
borrowing could have been in reverse direction since most Turkish 
cultural influences in Anatolia came from central Asia through the 
Turkmen tribes cast of the Caspian. Here, ethnic and cultural 
elements were very complex during the later centuries of the first 
millennium A.D.—as indicated by the Khorezmian excavations of 
recent years (Tolstov) and che parallel historical and linguistic 
researches (Minorsky, Togan, Bailey, Henning). The Os-Alanic 
element is evident. The Kazakh Aldar Qos and ‘Osman Nasr-cd- 
din seem to belong to the circle of the Caucasian Syrdon and, 
perhaps, Scandinavian Loki (cf, Georges Dumeézil, Les Diewx et les 
Hommes, Vol. 1, Loki, pp. 188-90, for comparison between Nasr-ed- 
din and Syrdon). They derive from a background which was 
Eurasian and *Sanmatic’ rather than purely Turkish. 

The author is not free of the moral queasiness which seems to 
afflict both American and Soviet social anthropologists in describing 
the facts of life among primitive people. “The woman was con- 
sidered an economic asset in terms of the work she could accom 
--» A woman in this > was always subject to the will of 3 
superior’ (pp. 13f.). The same conditions, indeed, apply in an 
American or Soviet ‘typists’ pool.” "The attitudes towards women 
and the arduous work required of them, which included tending 
and watching the cattle, cleaning the yurt, cooking, milking the 
animals, making felt rugs, and in general carrying out the most 
menial tasks, in addition to the duties of rearing children, made their 
position difficult’ (p. 14). And so what ? Surely these chores are part 
of the comradeship of the common life beyond the frontiers af 
the Mom Culture. Thus, only last week, an Irish * mountainy" 
farmer remarked of his ugly, checrful wift: * She's a fine woman. 
Milks sixteen cows and docs the work of two men.’ 


W. E. D. ALLE! aL ‘ 


Lineage Organization in South-Eastern China. By Maurice 
Freedman, LSE. Monog. on Soc. Aiken: No. 15, 


"237 aoe (Athlone P.), 1958. Pp. x, 152, 1 map. Price 


In 1949—90 ad Saree undertook fieldwork which resulted in 
the publication of his book Chinese Family and asc se in Singapore, 
In the course of this ficld study Freedman collected material of 
general sociological importance ‘bon the Chinese homeland of 
Fukien and Kwangtung, and this book is the result of this study. It 
would, however, be a grave mistake to dismiss it as only a collection 
of published material (as the author has never had the gtasigem td 
of visiting the two provinces of which he writes so w 
Written snasetial $e. pecectitol ‘90 systematically iat sassine tex eh 
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to further of t 

The book depends largely for its raw material on the work done 
by other anthropologists and sociologists prior to the control of the 
mainland by the People's Government. The main sources quoted 
are the books written by Fei Hsiao-tung, Hu Hsien-chin, Lin Yuch- 
hwa, J. J. M. de Groot, G.-E. Simon, D. H. Kulp, J. L. Buck and 
Chen Han-seng. To these basic authors Freedman adds information 
from other sources as he requires them in the course of his main 
argument. Many of the authors cited have fallen into traps in their 
thinking. The author dexterously analyses their arguments, replaces 
them with one or more alternative hypotheses and ties them all 
together into a coherent and reasonable framework. The argument 
distinguishes the family and household from larger units in the 
agnatic lineage system, shows that shay: sue aidteseekie ceciniocd and 
tries to relate the size of the larger unilineal kinship unit to the degree 
of differentiation ritually, politically and economically within itself 
and within the larger socicty. He shows that other relationships 
between and across lincages arising from voluntary associations and 
the needs of defence against other similarly constituted lincages, 
determine the size and organization of the lineage as much as its 
economic wealth. The degree of segmentation within the lincage is 
partly a degree of the amount of differentiation between the 
members. 

Freedman puts forward these theses as hypotheses only. Where 
the evidence is inconclusive as in the vexed question of the pre- 
valence of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage in South China, he 
puts forward all possible points of view from such evidence as there 
is, Yet many of the larger questions in the area still remain un- 
resolved. For example, why the clan system should be more estab- 
lished in South than in North China, or what may be the relationship 
between the secret societies and the lineage system. The material on 
which any conclusions can be based has still not been collected 
although a further knowledge of written Chinese sources may 
throw more light on these questions in the future. Freedman has 
stated these problems without fixing on any conclusion. 

The book is a small one on so vast a subject, but the systematic way 
in which the material has been organized to show alternative 
methods of proceeding to further research makes this an important 
book. I very much enjoyed the section where the earlier writings of 
Lin Yuch-hwa were contrasted with his later to show the effect 
which theory had on the fieldwork which he produced. 

There is a useful bibliography. The book will undoubtedly 
stimulate further theoretical thinking on the nature of lineage 
organization in differentiated societics. W. H. NEWELL 


well as anthro mes can profitably read this book asa preliminar 
es ie ga es 








Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited by Jolin K. Fairbank. 
23 Chicago (U.P.). (U.K. agents: C.ULP.), 1957. Pp. xiv, 


438. Price £48 | 
This volume, the cighth in the series Comparative 
Studies of Cultures and Civilizations, makes a companion to the 
first volume, Studies in Chinese Thought, It is written about a theme 
which could be summarized as the sociology of political ideas in 
China. In his Introduction the editor deplores the neglect of the 
‘ficld of Chinese political thought’ by political scientists, and 
explains how he and his colleagues undertook the present studies 
with the help of a consulting sociologist, Dr. Herbert Goldhamer. 
Also by way of introduction there is an essay by Professor Benjamin 
Schwartz, “The Intellectual History of China: Preliminary 
Reflections.” 
| ogists might well begin their reading of this volume 
with the first substantive chapter, “The Political Functions of 
Astronomy and Astronomers in Han China,’ which is written by 
the thoroughly sociological sinologue Professor Wolfram Eberhard. 
The essay examines the activity of astronomers, astrologers, and 
seteorologists in the Former Han period (last two centuries B.C.) in 
relation to political life. On the basis that abnormal natural hap- 
penings were thought to be connected with social life, ‘there grew 





Ie practice of utilizing this belief as a tool in the political struggle.’ 
The emperor or members of his government could be held person- 


ally responsible for a portent or natural calamity, so that interest in 
the was politically and mot ‘scientifically’ inspired. 
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Similarly, the calendar can be shown to have been primarily a 
political instrument, astronomy being used ‘to develop a calendar 
which expressed the magical powers which the dynasty represented’ 
and not, as one might have imagined, to produce an instrument 
adapted to the needs of an agri society. Furthermore, the 
study throws light on the structure of political power in the period, 
for Professor Eberhard argues that in the attribution of responsibility 
for calamities and portents we can see that the ruler was not the sole 
source of power. 

In ‘The Formation of Sui Ideology, ¢81-604" Profesor Arthur 
F. Wright discusses Sui Wen-ti's use of the Taoist, Confucian, and 
Buddhist traditions in gaining approval of and support for his rule. 
In | peices Professor Wright here, as elsewhere, advances our 
understanding of the place of Buddhism in Chinese society. Pro- 
fessor James T. C. Liu in ‘An Early Sung Reformer: Fan Chung- 
yen’ deals with Confucian idealism among the rising scholar- 
officialdom of the time. For the anthropologist there are some 
interesting remarks on attempts to strengthen ‘clan" organization 
and a good deal on bureaucratic factions. Professors Charles O. 
Hucker (‘The Tung-lin Movement of the Late Ming Period’), 
W. T. de Bary (‘Chinese Despotism and the Confucian Ideal: A 
Seventeenth-Century View"), and John K. Fairbank, the editor 
(‘Synarchy Under the Treaties) write on further aspects of ‘the role 
of ideas in the exercise of state power’ (the title of the first part of 
the volume). 

Part I is called “Thought and Officialdom in the Social Order.’ 
Professor T'ung-tsu Ch’u begins with an essay (‘Chinese Class 
Structure and Its Ideology") which traces “certain gencral patterns 
of social stratification” back to Chou and Han times. With Professor 
E. A. Kracke’s essay, ‘Riegion, Family, and Individual in the Chinese 
Examination System,’ we return to a topic which continues to hold 
its grip on the Western imagination. But there is nothing hackneyed 
about the essay which, studying ‘the variation in interpreting the 
concept of free opportunity and the differing results of this for the 
seieaal regions of the empire," is clearly an important contribution 
to Chinese institutional history. 

Professor C. K. Yang's paper, “The Functional Pclationship 
between Confucian Thought and Chinese Religion,’ is a useful 
introduction to the connexions between Confucianism and Chinese 
religion in general, but it is too brief for several important aspects of 
the problem to be properly argued our. Anthropologists are likely 
to be more excited by the prospect of reading the next essay, ‘The 
Concept of Poo as a Basis for Social Relations in China,’ by Pro- 
fessor Li ag Yang, for it deals with the theme of reciprocity. 
(Eyebrows may be raised at the first note to the essay: “For a general 
discussion sce Marcel Mauss, “Essai sur le don . . .” Lam indebted 
to Professor Wolfram Eberhard for this reference.’ But better late 
than never.) Unfortunately, Professor Yang's paper is rather vague 
and rambling, and does not seem to me to come to grips with the 
problem of distinguishing between different forms of reciprocity 
and the contexts in which they are appropriate. 

The penultimate paper, ‘The Scholar's Frustration: Notes on a 
Type of Fu" by Dr. Hellmut Wilhelm, is likely to be rather remote 
from the anthropologist’s interests. In the final piece, “The Amateur 
Ideal in Ming and Early Ch'ing Society: Evidence from Painting,’ 
Professor Joseph R. Levenson takes us back to scholar-ofhcaldom 
in order to demonstrate the amateur in office. One is likely to close 
the book a littl: overawed by the patient industry of its contributors 
and happy in the knowledge that studies of Chinese society are in 
the kaod of many imaginative and enterprising 


Hindu Character. By Dhirendra Narain. Bombay (U. of Bombay), 


me a (OST: Pp. vii, 238. Price Rs. 14 
Lot 


This volume aims at isgecrii, ees character of the 
hethe 
practice, This is an end notoriously difficult to accomplish. Ruth 


Hindu as a generalization w r in the ideal or in 
Benedict's ingenious patterns of culture may satisfy some of us, 
but by no means all, though most of us find Buffon’s ‘les classes 
nexistent que dans notre imagination ... ils n'y a que des in- 
dividus’ perverse in the extreme. An admirable cautionary of the 
pitfalls in such an undertaking as this is thoughtfully provided by 
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the author in an appendix of opinions on National Characters, 
which includes, after a pertinent quotation from Herodotus, a 
number of shrewd, witty, controvernal, sputctul, or merely fatuous 
assessments of the characters of American, British and Continental 
nations. It would not have been difficult to add a similar selection 
for Hindus. A further difficulty in such a work is that i must 
inevitably be coloured by the character and outlook of the author, 
but this is a circumstance of which he is clearly conscious himself, 
At any rate he has produced a book which can claim to give as 
satisfactory a description of the Hindu character as could be ex- 
pected from anywhere, and one singularly free from prejudice. 
After discussing his theoretical approach he gocs on to deal with 
the ethos of cultures and then with themes—r.¢. happiness, humour, 
femininity—in Hindu culture. He then nightly evaluates the very 
important role of the Bhagavad Gita in determining Hindu ideals 
and outlook. After that he adduces an analysis of the plots of 
Indian films to indicate characteristics admired in hero or heroine; 
a study of Indian proverbs; and an examination of childhood in 
India to throw light on the formation and nature of the Hindu 
character, A short chapter on conclusions is followed by the 
appendix already referred to, by a ‘select’ bibliography which mms 
to ten pages of print, and by a weeful index. In the bibliography, 
Studies in Indian Life and Sentiment should be ascribed to Sar Bamtylde 
not to “S' Fuller and it was published in 1910, while the list of 
errata on p. 234 is very far from complete. These are small detects, 
and, although one may feel that generalizations as to nanonal 
character may or may not be psychology or sociology but are not 
anthropology, the author deserves our congratulations and thanks 
for an Wluminating volume on the Hindus. J. H. HUTTON 


The Twice Born, By G. Morris Carstairs. London (Hogarth Press), 
235 Mare 343. Price £1 10s. 


is is an interesting though somewhat loosly 
structured book. In carrying out his investigations for 
over ten months in a Rajasthan village, the author had a twofold 
objective: to discover ‘certain recurring patterns of behaviour, of 
belief and emotional reaction’ in the community, and to explore 
“the essential difference between Indian and western personality 
structure by means of planned, systematic observations.’ To this 
end Dr. Carstairs focused his attention on 726 high-caste Hindus in 
acommunity of 2,417 people, studying 36 informants intensively by 
means of interviews supplemented by the Foorschach and other 
psychological tests. The results of these investigations are presented 
in this volume, poems Sri some average to good social anth 
pology, considerable psychologically oriented material on culture 
and personality, and dhiee extremely interesting life histories. 
Space docs not permit an extended criniciam of the organizanon 
éfihe book and of the interpretations and analyses presented in it. 
The anthropological portion of Part 
reading, although an anthropo 


1 makes fairly satisfactory 
logist would have liked to sce it 
more tightly organized. | feel that Chapter VII on * Traits shared and 
not-thared by cach Caste” would have improved vastly with better 
documentation and more careful analysis, On the whole, one is left 
with the impression that the anthropological and psychological 
parts of the book are not well integrated. | 
Notwithstanding the impressive documentation of the author's 
qualifications and preparation for this work, at several points he 
betrays considerable ignorance about Indian thought and traditions, 
For example his interpretation of Maya is naive in the extreme, and 
his description of Arjuna as ‘hero of the Ramayan" is a prize 
howler. In the analysis of his data Dr. Carstairs occasionally dis- 
plays brilliant insights, but they are often marred by facile generaliza- 
tions. His interpretations of ahinwea, Kali, Shiva, and Krishna are 
unconvincing. So also is his treatment of infantile phantasies. The 
technical jargon of psychology notwithstanding, the Indian reader 
is only muilaly amused. Here Dr, Carstairs is courageous, but prob- 
ably too rash. He should also have been more careful in extending 
the implications of his findings in Deoli to the Hindu society in 
eneral., 
. Two points in regard to methodology may be mentioned briefly. 
How did Dr, Carstairs define his role in the field ? The general tone 
of the response of his informants suggests that in their dealings with 
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him they were unable to forget the facts that he (Carstairs) was a 
medical practitioner and an Englishman—a Saheb. Ir is on record 
that he interviewed people in his office, and rendered medical 
service to them. It is interesting to speculate if the results would 
have been any different had he established himself in a more neutral 
role. Unfortunately Dr. Carstairs’ criteria for selecting informants 
for intensive interviewing and testing are neither clear nor con- 
vincing. The three Hindu self-portraits, including the delightful lite 
history of Shri Puranmal Mechta, certainly make interesting reading. 
But were they included in the book only for their human interest 
and readabiliry ? One of these persons did not even belong to the 
village, but volunteered to co-operate in the project. It is curious 
that he should be included in the study. All the subjects studied by 
the author were men. One wonders why so much of contemporary 
writing on culture and personality should be so ‘popular’ and 
journalistic. Anthropologists such as Kluckhohn have suggested 
rigorous standards for the documentation of life histories, and for - 
meaningful work in the field of culture and personality it is necessary 
not to lower them. The inclusion of these life histories has undeniably 
added to the quaint and exotic charm of the book, but I should have 
appreciated some less pic que life histories also in this section. 
It is doubtful if the book will contribute, as the author hopes, 
towards a better understanding of the Indian point of view. It may, 
on the other hand, make Indian readers sceptical about anthropology, 
ar at any rate about culture and personality studies. But Indian 
readers need not be unduly sensitive. In fairness to Dr. Carstairs, | 
wish to add that his factual reporting is substantially corroborated 
by independent investigations of onc of my students, who had not 
read the book, in the viciniry of Deoli, My disagreements are on the 
grounds of methodology and interpretation. In parts the book is 
suggestive, and on the whole it makes very pleasing reading. 
5. C. DUBE 


Biblical Archeology. By G. Emest Wright. London (Duckworth), 
a) 3 6 1957. Pp. 288, 200 illus. and 8 maps. Price £04 43. 


Many books have been written on the relation of 

archurological discoveries to the history and text of 

the Bible, but few have been so comprehensive and reliable as this 

volume. Professor Wright combines a practical knowledge of field 

archeology gained in Palestine itself with experience of university 

teaching (he is now Professor of Old Testament Studies at Harvard) 

and a ready pen which has long been used to good effect in making 

discoveries known to the non-specialist in his capacity as editor of 

The Biblical Archrologist, published quarterly by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 

Since the book follows the general framework of the Bible story 
and the subject matter is treated chronologically, a brief introduction 
to Biblical archaeology, not omitting its theological implications, is 
followed by a survey of prehistoric man in Palestine. He thus avoids 
some of the current chronological debating on the relative antiquity 
of Jericho with the earliest sites of Syria (Byblos) and [rag (Shanidar 
caves and Jarmo) and gives a fair summary of the evidence. If the 
giant “sons of Anak,” the Nephilim and the Rephaim of the Bible, 
remain a mystery, Wright clearly describes the dolmens and menhirs 
found in Transjordan and other areas, Neanderthal man of the 
middle paleolithic age and the Natufians of the Mesolithic and, 
pa Prened interesting for carliest Palestine, the neolithic remains of 
ericho, 

Most of the book is devoted to the historic field marked in the 
ancient Near East by the advent of writing and the foundation of 
large cities ¢, 3500 p.c. Throughout, details from excavations are 
closely kmit with inscriptional evidence of which relevant transla- 
hons are given. The book has, of course, to cover much old ground 
but it has the merit of a balanced presentation whether the subject 
is anew interpretation of a find or the summary of rapidly increas- 
ing, and sometimes controversial, material like the Dead Sea 
Scrolls or the Vatican explorations below St. Peter's. The matter 
includes discoveries up to the end of 1946, and for this reason alone, 
the book must supersede others in view of the continual fresh 
evidence arising from the Biblical period and places. 

The chapters on the Israclite conquest of Canaan, where accumu- 
lating evidence supports the thirteenth-century dating, and on the 
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material culture and daily life of both the Israclites and their 
Canaanite neighbours are particularly valuable. The book docs not 
claim to be a biblical history so much as a supplement to it, but 
sufficient historical detail is given for the book to be a useful intro- 
duction for the general archaologist to biblical antiquity or for others 
to the antiquities themselves. 

The only regret is that the clarity of presentation in the text is not 
always matched in the illustrations and that the price wall preclude 
many a teacher and student from personally possessing a volume 
which will be a standard reference work for some years to come. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Games of the Orient. By Stewart Culin. Rutland, Vermont, and 
23 7 Tokyo (Tuttle), 1958. Pp. xxxvi, 177, 135 text figs. 


coloured frontispiece. Price $3.74 
The first edition of this book under the title Korean 
Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and Japan was 
first published by the University of Pennsylvania Press in 1895. 
This original edition was limited to 450 numbered copies and 
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between 1894 and 1958 there has been no new edition of reprint. 
This edition is a photographic reproduction of the carlicr work 
even to the extent of the same footnotes. In the intervening 60 
years there has been a noticeable advance in the classification and 
description of Asiatic games. For example, H. J. R. Murray's two 
monumental works, A History of Chess (1913) and A History of 
Roard-tCcames other than Chess (19§2), both include all the games 
from Culin dealing with these two types and it seems doubtful 
whether a photographic reprint of this work is justified without 
entirely new re-cditing. Culin himself collected the original games 
from diplomats and immigrants in the United States, especially 
Koreans. Thus his original selection of games was to some extent 
arbitrary so Culin supplemented these games with similar games 
from China, Japan and sometimes the United States itself. This type 
of approach is no longer justified in view of the great advance in 
classification since 1895. | : 
The publishers are, however, to be congratulated on the high 
quality of the reproduction, the good-quality paper used and the 
firm binding. Any schoolboy, given the equipment, can have many 
hours of enjoyment with this book. WILLIAM H. NEWELL 


EUROPE 


Recherches sérologiques et anthropologiques chez les 
populations de la Roumanie et des régions 

93  woisines: Contribution a l'étude du probléme 

: dinarique. Ay A. Marnuila, Archiv, der Julius Klaus 
Stiftung, Vol, NXXII, Nos. 3/4. Ziirich, 1957. Pp. 219-358 

The author establishes a correlation, based on his own investi- 
gations and on data from the literature, between the anthropometric 
characteristics of the Dimaric race and a certain frequency of the B 
gene, insisting on a closer collaboration between the physical anthro- 
pologist and the serologist. His results suggest the existence of a 
common stock in the *Dinaric zone" in spite of big linguistic and 
ethnic differences. 

The book is written in a vivid style and the author does not 
hesitate to take a definite stand upon various controversial subjects. 
He does not admit any relationship between blood groups and disease 
and strongly condemns those scientific opinions with which he dis- 

rees. In every case, however, in which he attacks a theory, he 
day explains his reasons for so doing. His attitude towards the 
questions of the ‘latinity’ of the Roumanian people and of the blood 
groups of the Hungarians in Transylvania shows that he docs not 
regard these problems from the point of view of bellicose chauvinism, 
but from that of scientific objectivity. 

The monograph will be a useful source of information for every- 
one concerned with the study of the scro-anthropology of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe and more particularly with that of the 
R.oumanians. E. R.. GOLD 


A Serbian Village. By Joel Martin Halpern. New York (Columbia 
U.P.) (London: O.ULP.), 1958. Pp. xxii, 325, plates, 
239 text figs., tables, maps. Price 62 83. 
It is not perhaps generally realized that Yugoslavia, 
in spite of the drive towards industrializati 
is still basically (7o-S0 per cent.) 


strialization and the Welfare State, 

a psec community, ideologically 
and materially, being slowly and paimfully integrated within the 
federal system. Regionalism, local autonomy, cultural variations, 
dialect differences—all these are still powerful, change-resisting 
forces in eastern and south-eastern Europe today. It is precisely the 
task of the social anthropologist to study these factors and attempt 
to illuminate them, not as dry, academic data, but as a dynamic 





leaven within the body politic, The past merges with the present; 
the stream of tradition joins the broad ocean of revolutionary 
rOpress. 

E Lr. Halpem, in this 300-page book, meticulous, carefully docu- 
mented, containing ample tables, diagrams and illustrations (as 
well as a useful selective Bibliography), has fulfilled this mission of 
the social investigator by broadening his canvas to include all the 
details relevant to a field survey. He selected for his study the village 
of Oraiac in Sumadija, the traditional ‘heart of Serbia,’ where the 
First Ruevolt of the Serbian people against its Turkish oppressors 
broke out in 1804, Oraiac poeesee ever 2,000) imtercsts the 
historian both for its past and tor its connexion with present policies 
(as the site of a United Nations programme); its human interest lies 
in its deep roots of ancient folklore, customs, primitive superstitions, 
and social organization, all of which have been painstakingly 
investigated by the author, both from the records and from 
persistent questioning of all classes of people on the spot. 

History and archxology on the one hand, ethnography and 
descriptive sociology on the other, reveal carly settlements and 
colonization of the Moravo-Danubian basin, rapid shitts and increase 
in population, including that of Oraiac, and general economic 
expansion in the carly nineteenth century. Among others, the 
Turkish influence was paramount, and retarded the growth of a 
market economy. For, as Dr. Halper points out, in spite of the 
evolution of a merchant class between 1829 and 1839, “Serbia con- 
tinued to be a peasant state with strong Turkish influences." 

A rigid social structure has been the cement of this community, 
as of thousands like it. The author describes in detail the close-knit 
nuclear family (poredica) and household group (domiacinstvo, rei 
the clan system, stronger than in Scotland, the place of the patriarc 
and of women in the complicated Beene ganado the ahha = 
labour, agricultural techniques, etc. He examines the special role o 
the Zddruga (defined as “two or more nuclear families sharing a 
common homestead and economy’), and shows how its influence 
has waned during the last hundred years. The reasons for this and 
for the challenge to patriarchal authority by the womenfolk and 
youth, the impact of economic independence and Communist 
ideology—these things, and many others, repay close study in this 
scholarly work which, while satistying the expert, should not pre 
roo technical for the layman. P. D, SOSKICE 


Early Victorian New Zealand: A Study in Racial Tension 
9) 4 O and Social Attitudes, 1839-52. By Jom Miller. 


London (O.U.P.), 1958. Fp 217, illus. Price £1 108. 
Early Victorian New Zealand is at once a scholarly 
and an eminently readable account of the carly years of colonization 


in New Zealand and more particularly of the vicissitudes of the 
New Zealand Company settlements in the Cook Strait region, 
from their foundation up to the achievement of self-government 
in 1842. Events in the north are sketched in briefly as they affect 
developments in this central area, with the exception of the signing 
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of the Treaty of Waitangi, which surely merits more than the 
oblique references accorded it. . fe | 

In the carly chapters Dr. Miller makes a detailed examination of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield's ‘design for a colony,’ that strange 
mixture of idealism and self-interest, the blunders and chicanery 
which marred its application by the New Zealand Company, and 
how the Company's failures exacerbated the imter-racial tensions 
produced by the sudden influx of settlers in numbers not anticipated 
by the Maori. Other factors were the settlers’ imported convictions 
of European superiority and the leadership of men like the Wake- 
fields and Dr. Featherston, who openly looked forward to the day 
when the ‘natives’ would be ‘crushed like a wasp in the tron 
gauntlet of armed civilization.” The chapter on changes in Maori 
life is unfortunately brief and presents little that is mew; it is, 
however, a uscful summary of the major trends in a crucial period 
of contact. The second half of the book is concerned mainly with 
changes within the colonial society—the breaking<down of class 
distinctions, the rise of the squatter-pastoralists and the campaign 
for self-government. 

Dr. Miller presents with satisfying clarity the important issues 
and trends of the period. He writes vivid and diverting prose which 
brings the le and the times graphically to life. If his assessments 
of the suiceaalcies and influence of the prominent men of the day 
sometimes appear unduly harsh, as in the case of the Wakefields, 
or more favourable than the popular verdict, as in that of Fitzroy, 
he supports his case with a wealth of evidence from coment? 
letters, diaries and archives. In fact, his use of quotations is highly 
effective throughout and in the first tour chapters nothing short 
of masterly. JOAN METGE 


Enkele Aspecten van de Mimika-Cultuur, Nederlands Zuid- 
74] west Nieuw Guinea. By Jan Powwer, The Hagur 


(Govt. Press), 1955. Pp. xii, 323 

This Leiden doctoral dissertation is a product of 
some two years’ fieldwork between 1951 and 1944 in the service 
of the government of Netherlands New Guinea. During this period 
Dr. Pouwer made a survey of the entire Mimika area of south- 
western New Guinea, from the eastern shore of Erna Bay in the 
east to the Otokwa River in the west, but devoted the last six 
months of his stay there to an intensive study of the villages of 
Kaokonao and Ipiri in the central part of it. The present book, 
however, as its tithe indicates, contains only a part of the data 
collected and is concerned mainly with social structure. 

The first chapter describes the physical environment, the people, 
their distribution and general way of life. The area, bounded inland 
by the Charles Louis and Carstensz Mrs., is low and swampy and ts 
traversed by numerous rivers, The landscape is a contmually chang- 
ing onc owing to the influence of strong mantime currents, tides 
and flooding rivers. Various zones, however, are distinguishable. 
Sandy beach extends over three-quarters of the coast, from the 
Wama River to a bit west of Etna Bay. Right behind it is swamp, 
which further in gives way to manhy jungle. As one proceeds 
inland the ground gets firmer and the trees larger. 

The inhabitants of this region ate semi-nomadic. Nowadays 
they are required by the government to live along the coast, but 
formerly their semi-permanent settlements were some distance in- 
land along the rivers. Further upstream they had temporary huts 
where they gathered sago and others on the coast, where they went 
for fishing. The area is thinly populated, there being some 8,600 
people, now settled in 31 villages, along a coastline of about 190 
miles. 

The second chapter is concerned with material culrure and food- 
production. 

Then follow three chapters on social structure. The first of these 
deals primarily with tribal and family organization, kinship struc 
ture and terminology and other related matters. The tnbe consists 
of a number of matrilineal groups called teparu (the author noted 
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§0 tribal and 160 taparw namics). The taparu, whose membershi 
is local, is composed of other matrilineal groups called pai 
The latter consist of a single generation of several extended families 
related cither traditionally or actually through mother's mother. 
The women of the group occupy a common territory, which they 
inherit from their mothers, The tapers can cither be formed from 
related perackd groups of various generations, in which case they are 
named and exogamous (these are found primarily in the small 
villages of the western and central part of the Mimika area), or from 
several peracké of the same generation not matrilineally related, in 
which case they tend towards endogamy (these are located mainly 
in the large villages of the cast). Often a tribe consists of two sets of 
territorial groups or two ftaparu, and the number two is sud to play 
an important role im the social structure, _ . 
The smallest matrilineal group is that of the extended family, 
consisting of parents, their unmarried children and married daugh- 
ters with their husbands and children. An cxogamous cognatic group 
with a slight matrilineal bias is formed by one’s close relatives: 
grandparents, parents, siblings, children, grandchildren, father’s and 


mother’s siblings and their spouses, children and grandchildren and 
mother’s female miatzilinesl | parallel cousins, their children and 
daughters’ children. 


The kinship terminology is bilateral, distinguishes generation 
and age, but makes no distinction between cross and parallel cousins. 
Marriage, though this subject is not treated extensively, is normally 
of the brother-sister—sister-brother exchange type. People claimed 
that the three most easterly villages had a preference for mother’s 
brother's daughter marriage and that in the rest of the Mimika 
area there had been one for marriage with a classificatory mother's 
brother's daughter. However, the author could hardly find any 
present traces of the custom, 

The next chapter deals with the organization of the local 
community and is followed by one on property, which varies con- 
siderably and irregularly between collective and individual owner- 
ship. Chapter VI is a general one on the principle of reciprociry 
and its application to various aspects of the culture, The fimal 
chapter gives a survey of the contacts between the inhabitants of the 
area and outsiders from about 1600 to the present and includes a 
discussion of the evolution of the natives’ attitude towards foreigners, 
The book concludes with a useful English summary. 

Dr. Fouwer has compressed a great mass of information into 
this book and has made many keen observations on the people 
whom he studied. | cannot help but feel, however, that the book 
would have gained considerably if much had been left out and it had 
been organized differently. It was Dr. Pouwer's original intention, 
he says, to write a general monograph including all aspects of Mimi- 
ka culture, bur he was prevented from doing so by lack of time, 
It seems to me, however, that it would have been preferable in 
the circumstances to have confined the book, aside from a general 
introduction, to social organization, in which a chapter on marriage, 
which he so much regretted having left out, could have been 
included. In this way many things about the groups into which the 
society 1 divided and the roles which they play might have been 
clearer. For example, two sorts of faparw are distinguished and are 
associated with different areas, but this distinction does not appear 
to be consistently followed and account is not always taken in 
discussing the taparw of the particular type. Furthermore, although 
the social groups are discussed in relation to several aspects of the 
society im various parts of the book, they are not treated compre- 
hensively in one place, so that the ramifications of their mms 
and their relative importance could be casily scized, Although a 
very fullindex is provided, the reader must often doa lot of searching 
before he can find the answers that he is looking for. 

Nevertheless this is a valuable book and the more welcome in 
that it deals with a hitherto neglected area. It is to be hoped char the 
author's official duties will allow him sufficient opportunity to 
publish the rest of his material in the near furure. 

RK. BE. DOWNS 
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DIMPLE-BASED POTS FROM KASAI, BELGIAN CONGO 


(4, f, and fig. 1) Pot No, 1; (c) pot No. 2; (d) pot No. 3; (e,f) pot No. 4. For measurements and descriptions see the text, 
Photographs: Aduast: royal dtd Conga belee : 


DIMPLE-BASED POTS FROM KASAI, BELGIAN CONGO* 


by 


JACQUES NENQUIN 
Head of the Department of Prehistory and Anthropology, Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Tervuren 


2 49 The origin and development of the so-called 
12 ‘dimple-based-pottery culture’ are certainly 
amongst the more discussed topics of Central African 
proto-history. During the Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history at Léopoldville in August, 1959, one session is 
being devoted to the origins, evolution and diffusion of 
metallurgy in Africa, and it is hardly to be doubted that 
the problem of the ‘dimple-based’ pottery will be raised 
there. 

Sherds of this pottery are known and have been pub- 
lished so far from the region of the Great Lakes (Kenya, 
Fuuanda-Urundi, Kivu). In a letter which I received a 
short time ago Dr. L. §. B. Leakey mentions a number of 
other sites in Uganda, on the islands in Lake Victoria, and 
even as far as Khartoum in the Sudan. In a work shortly 
to be published, Professor Dr, J. Hiernaux, Rector of the 
State University at Elisabethville, docs not take the view 
that Ruanda-Urundi can be regarded as the probable 
genetic centre of this culture, but reaches conclusions 
which rather seem to point to the Niger—Chad—Upper 
Nile region.' 





These few lines are enough to show the importance of 
the small collection which was recently found in the reserves 
of the Musée royal du Congo belge at Tervuren. The four 
absolutely typical ‘dimple-based’ pots of which a des- 
cription will be given in a moment were discovered in 
1939 near Tshikapa in Kasai, in the mines of the Lupemba 
Valley (fig. 2), nearly 1,000 kilometres as the crow flies 
from Kivu, where the nearest comparative material 
comes from. Thanks to a generous gift from the Formini¢re 
(Société internationale eccstiee et mimére du Congo) 
these interesting pieces now form part of the collections 
of the Congo Museum. I wish to thank M. Parmentier, 


* With Plate I and three text figures 


Director of the Forminiére, for this gift and for the valuable 
information which he has given about this and other 
sites. In a letter dated 2 June, 1959, he writes: “... ces 

oterics découvertes dans la partie supérieure du gravier . . . 
de la mine de Lupemba en juillet 1939; .. . Je sults mal- 
heureusement incapable de faire une a Ne Sa complete 
de la disposition des objets et de dire sils proviennent 
d'une ancienne tombe ou sils ont été enfouis dans des 
conditions naturelles... . 


Pot No. 1 (fig. 34, Plate Ia, b), reg, No. 37.535. Pot with 
everted lip and horizontal rim; pronounced dimple; brownish- 
ercy, black centre; exterior and interior surfaces smooth. 
Decoration: incised before firing. That on the lip consists of 
a rather wide and oblique cross-hatching, above a series of 
oblique incisions to the left. Decoration on the neck: rwo 
times eight concentric circles, opposed; two opposed moufs 
cach consisting of a group of six curved and parallel grooves 
terminating at each end in a closed scroll,* the area between 
the two scrolls being filled with 8-10 parallels festoons; the 
area between the scrolls and the concentric circles is filled with 
ten curved and parallel grooves. Under this decoration—but 
not under the scrolls or the concentric circles—runs a line of 
clongated points. Dimensions: height, 140 millimetres; 
diameter of rim, 142 millimetres; diameter of meck, 132 
millimetres; diameter of body, 165 mullimetres; diameter 
of dimple, 40 millimetres; thickness of sides, 7-8 millimetres. 


AMGOLA 





Fic. 2. MAP OF PART OF KASAI 


Pot No. 2 (fig. 36, Plate Ie), reg. No. 37.933. Pot with 
everted lip; no dimple; dark grey pi black paste; exterior 
and interior surfaces smooth. Decoration: incised before firing. 
That on the lip consists of a horizontal herringbone to the left.« 
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Fic. 3. DRAWING OF POTS NOS. I-4 [ » 4) 


That on the neck consists, from top to bottom, of a zigzag 
line formed by incised triangles, five parallel and honzontal 
lines, a zigzag line, and a horizontal line. Dimensions: height, 
103 millimetres; diameter of mm, 103 millimetres: diameter 
of neck, 94 millimetres; diameter of body, 127 millimetres; 
thickness of sides, 6—7 millimetres. . 

Pot No. 3 (fig. 3¢, Plate Id), reg. No. 37.534. Pot with everted 
lip; no dimple; dark grey, brownish; exterior and interior 
surfaces smooth. Decoration; incised before firing. That on 
the lip consists of a wide and rather irregular oblique cross- 
hatching §; a discontinuous line of shallow, short and horizontal 
oval grooves scparates the lip from the neck.* Dimensions: 
height, 106 millimetres; diameter of rim, 116 millimetres, 
diameter of neck, 103 millimetres; diameter of body, 129 
millimetres; thickness of sides, 6—7 millimetres. 

Por No. 4 (fig. 3¢, Plare Ie, f), reg. No. 37.$27-37-532. 
Rather short pot with everted lip; pronounced dimple; 
brownish-orange, grey in places; exterior surface originally 
smooth, but granular now because of weathering; titerior 
surface smooth; no slip; rather small grit, a few particles 
larger (2-3 millimetres). This temper is mainly composed of 
grains of quartz and feldspath, with fewer particles of granite; 
no mica is visible, which seems normal if the clay had been 
washed before the pot was given its shape. In short, what we 
have here is a granitic sand typical of the Tshikapa area, which 
secms to indicate that the pot was made on the spot, and not 
imported from the north-cast.7 Decoration incised before 
firing. That on the lip consists of a rather wide oblique cross- 
hatching.* That on the neck consists of 9-12 more or less 
parallel grooves; in four places the two bottom grooves end 
in a half-scroll*; a zigzag line separates this decoration from the 
undecorated part of the vase. Dimensions: height, 65 mulli- 
metres: diameter of rim, 77 millimetres; diameter of neck, 
69 millimetres; diameter ot body, go millimetres; diameter 
of dimple, 25 millimetres; thickness of sides, 3-$ millimetres. 


It will be noted that neither No. 2 nor No. 3 possesses 
the characteristic dimple at the base, but this is not sufficient 
reason to exclude them from the serics. In fact, both 
Leakey and Hiernaux and Maquet describe similar 
examples. The typical bevelled rims are absent, and the 


rims are rather similar to fig. 1 of Leakey, Owen and 
Leakey."® On the other hand, the decoration is very 
characteristic: parallel grooves, cross-hatching (‘gaufrage’), 
points and dots, chevrons (herringbone), scrolls and 
circles, as known from the examples of the Great Lakes 
area, are present here. Contrary to the findings of Hiernaux 
and Maquet, no indications of metal-working were found 
at Tshikapa. No decorated bricks, heaps of slag and 
ashes, or fi yeres have been recorded, but this, in the arcum- 
stances of the discovery, is perhaps only to be expected. 

The pots from Tshikapa are small to medium-sized, 
which again does not altogether agree with the examples 
described by Hiernaux and Maquet.'* On the other hand, 
both at Tshampa and at Mukama sherds only were found, 
while from Tshikapa three specimens in a perfect state of 
preservation are now known, the fourth having been 
reconstructed without much difficulty. Again it is not 
impossible that the sherds, if any, were missed by the 
collector. In any case, the undoubted existence of pical 
elements of the ‘dimple-based’ pottery in Kasai nies 
considerably the known diffusion area of this culture and 
proves conclusively the necessity of a thorough study of 
this proto-historic population. 


Notes 

' 7 am grateful to Dr. Leakey for this information, and to Pro- 
fessor Hiernaux for permission to make use of his manuscript. 

? Similar to M. D. Leakey, W. E. Owen and L. 5. B. Leakey, 
‘Dimple-Based Pottery from Central Kavirondo, Kenya Colony," 
Coryndon Mem. Mus. Ove, Paps., No. 2, Nairobi, 1948, fig. 3, Bt, 
upside-down. | 

3 See Leakey, Owen and Leakey, loc. cit., fig. 3, AS, and J. 
Hiernaux and E. Maquet, ‘Cultures préhistoriques de lige des 
mites au Rouanda-Urundi et au Kivu (Congo belge), 1," Acad. Roy. 
re nope Bull. des Séonces, N. S., Vol. I (1956), PP. 1126-49, 

- I, loll, 
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‘Leakey, Owen and Leakey, lor. cit., fig. 4, Ds. 
' Hiernaux and Maquet, loc. cit., fig. 1, G3. 
aS id, ibid,, Plate 1, 3; Leakey, Owen and Leakey, loc. cit., Plate 
; 2 
? Determination made by M. J. Lepersonne, Head of the Dept. 
of Geology of the Musée royal du Congo belge. 
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® Hiernaux and Maquet, loc. cit., fig. 1, G3. 

9 Hiemaux and Maqucet, lor. at., hg. 1 8; and Leakey, Owen and 
Leakey, lor. cit., fig. §, 4. 

1° Loc. cit., fig. t, everted rims, upper row, left, 

at Loc. cit., p. 11393. 


FICTITIOUS KINSHIP AMONGST GIRLS OF THE VENDA 
OF THE NORTHERN TRANSVAAL* 


by 


JOHN BLACKING 
Eshowe, Zululand, Natal 


I, At Traditional Puberty Schools for Girls 
At the onset of their first menses or as soon 


243 after as is convenient, Venda girls are sent to 
vinusha, the traditional puberty school. Whusha is held at the 
kraals of headmen and chiefs and controlled by Nematei, an 
elderly and important woman of the district: it is not held 
continuously, but is set up for a period of six to eight days 
whenever there is a new initiate. The procedure at ohuisha 
is always the same, but every initiate (mutei) must attend 
three times before she graduates as mudabe—one who has 
been initiated and is expected to take part in the instruction 
of the neophytes. To mark her progress through the school, 
the initiate is said to pass three stages, muhiulu, 0 lata matavha, 
and tshikthwakhwatho, The important Venda social distinction 
between nobles (vhakololo, ic. children or patrilineal des- 
cendants of a chief) and commoners (v/asinana) is observed, 
and nobles attend separate schools, at which they must also 
graduate through three stages called by the same names. 
Nobles merely ‘wash’ (-tamba), whereas commoners 
‘dance’ (-tshina) and are ‘sung for" (-imbelwa). Commoners 
may not attend the nobles’ schools, but nobles who have 
passed muelisali alte entitled To attend ary’ commoners schools 
that may be held, in order to learn the songs and dances. 
They are not considered to be midabe, however, until they 
have passed all three stages at their own schools. 

On the first night of every session of vhusha, the initiate 
who is beginning muhulu is given a ‘mother’ by Nematei. 
The ‘mother’ and ‘child’ are called mme and tiwana wa 
vhukomba respectively (viukomba= the state of being anubile 
gin). There is a subtle linguistic variation in the title which 
shows that the kinship term is fictitious: che usual possessive 
concord for mme is simply a (thus meme a mwana), and the 
use of wa-suggests that the speaker is not referring to a real 
mother. This explanation was given to me by the Venda 
themselves, | 

The choice of ‘mother’ for a ‘child’ depends entirely 


upon Nematei, who will invariably select the most senior 


* The material on which this paper is based has been collected during 

investigations into the Sociology of Venda Music, financed by a Grant 

from the Hormtiman Anthropological Scholarship Fund, to which grateful 

acknowledoment of assistance ts made by the author, The Hon. Editor 

of MaN also acknowledges with thanks a grant from the fund towards the 
cost of its publication, 
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girl available from those waiting to be given ‘children.’ 
There are no rules governing the selection, except that a 
commoner can never become the ‘mother’ of a noble, 
though a noble may be given a commoner ‘child’ if she 
comes to the commoners school. The choice is governed 
by seniority of maturity rather than by kinship, though 
some say that they are pleased if the ‘mother’ chosen tor 
a girl happens to be a relative, but I found that m only two 
out of 38 cases studied were ‘mother’ and ‘child’ related. 

One might expect that there would be an even flow 
of girls graduating through the third stage both in nobles’ 
and commoners schools, since ehusha is held whenever 
there is a new initiate, and for only one girl at a time. There 
is, however, often a surplus or a shortage of senior girls 
waiting to be given ‘children,’ owing to certain irregu- 
larities. Cases have been recorded of girls who by-passed 
vhusha by going directly to domba, the pre-marital initiation 
school which only takes place at intervals of about five 
jms in each district; other girls have been taken in marriage 

y their husband's families as soon as they have passed the 
third stage, and some even before they have passed the 
second stage of vhusha. 

Once the “mother’/*child’ relationship has been estab- 
lished by Nemarei, each girl has certain obligations towards 
the other which must be carried out during the course of 
vhusha, As in many Venda relationships, the onus rests 
chiefly on the senior partner, The ‘mother’ must shepherd 
her ‘child’ through vhusha, helping her to learn the dance 
steps and the laws (milayo) that must be memorized, 
accompanying her wherever she goes both during and after 
each 2 of whusha for a specified number of days. When 
the ‘child’ returns home after the first stage, for instance, 
she is not supposed to talk to any man other than her father, 
so that her ‘mother’ may act as her spokesman. Her 
‘mother’ cuts her hair in a special way, anoints her head 
with ochre and frequently keeps her company until her 
period of confinement is over. When a ‘child’ passes the 
final stage and becomes mudabe, it is customary for her 
‘mother’ to give her some soap. The ‘mother’ also gives her 
‘child’ clothes or cooks beer in her honour, and both 
‘mother’ and ‘child’ visit each other's kraals. A ‘child’ 
must kneel and salute her ‘mother’ whenever she meets her 
during her period of initiation (though I have noticed that 
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some girls do not always observe this custom), and she 
must also collect firewood for her “mother’ once during 
each stage of vhusha. There is no ritual to celebrate the 
relationship, and if the ‘child’ takes a new name she general- 
ly chooses it herself (-di-rudula). 

A ‘child’ sometimes calls her ‘mother's’ mime tra 
vhukombe ‘grandmother’ makhuli) and is m turn called 
‘grandchild” (muduhulu), but fictitious relationships are 
rarely extended further than this, Although several genera- 
tions of ‘ancestors’ are alive and often living in the same 
district, I have never found a woman who knew or even 
cared about the name of her ‘grandmother's’ mme wa 
vhukomba. This is in keeping with the general forgetfulness 
and lack of interest of the Venda in the names of lineal 
ancestors beyond the second or third generation. On the 
other hand, girls sometimes extend the field of fictitious 
kinship to include their ‘mother's’ real sisters and brothers, 
whom they call mmane and malume respectively, and even 
their ‘mother’s’ husbands, whom they call ‘father’ 
(I:hotsi). 

After passing vhusha, it is customary for a ‘child’ to keep 
her ‘mother’ informed and even ask her advice about her 
own marriage matters. For instance, a ‘child’ came to 
tell her ‘mother’ that her husband's people had come 
to take her to his home; she had nor yet ois ed vhusha, she 
wanted to postpone the marriage, and so she insisted that 
she could not be married before her ‘mother.’ She was 
acting according to custom, as the visits of the husband's 
peor le should x a be reported, and it is not etiquette for 
a “child” to be married betore her ‘mother,’ This aspect of 
the relationship as a marriage insurance policy for the 
‘mother’ is hardly necessary in Venda society, where 
almost all women are married and there is no word im the 
language to describe a spinster. If a girl is married according 
to custom and the affair is not rushed by the husband's 
people, her ‘child’ comes to help in her home tor a few 
days before she is taken to her husband's home: the ‘child’ 
= go as one of her ‘mother’s’ bridal companions 
(pheletshedzi). After a ‘mother’ has been married, she may 
call her ‘child’ to visit her, and her husband may bring 
back a present from town for her “child.” When a ‘child’ 
ig married, her ‘mother’ should give her a present; and 
after this the relationship is maintained or allowed to drop 
according to the fancy of the two girls. In fact, however, 
many women like to maintain the relationship, visiting 
each other and occasionally sending gifts, especially from 
‘mother’ to ‘child.’ This is not altogether surprising, smce 
most women who have been so brought together at 
vhusha have as children gone to the river, danced and played 
together. A ‘child's’ dove association with her ‘mother’ 
at a time when she is undergoing mental and physical 
stress, cements the friendship that has already been partly 
established by the comcidence of living in the same 
district. 

I. At Medern Primary and Secondary Schools 
A similar institution exists in Venda Primary and Secon- 


dary Schools, but in this case girls may have ‘mothers’ and 
even ‘children’ before they reach the age of puberty, A 
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girl chooses her own ‘play child” (wana wa u tamba) or, 
less frequently, she chooses a “play mother" (mme wa 1 
tamba): some accumulate as many as four “play mothers 
and two or three ‘play children,’ but this is exceptional. 
The only criterion of choice is that the person chosen should 
be a schoolgirl who wears European dress: otherwise 
Venda, Lemba, Shangaan Tsonga, Sotho, noble and com- 
moner all mix freely, and my ‘kinship’ charts show a 
striking disregard for any of the traditional distinctions of 
clan, tribe and class. Though the ‘play mother’ is always 
older than her ‘child,” the pair are quite often in the same 
Form at school when the relationship is established. Some 
girls even collect ‘mothers’ or ‘children’ from schools 
outside Vendaland, as for instance when school choirs go 
to Pretoria to compete in the annual Eisteddfod. 

Some relationships arise out of continual association m 
the same forms at schools, whilst others spring up suddenly 
when two girls meet and take an immediate fancy to eac 
other. The older and more sophisticated often cement the 
relationship by writing each other formal letters (in English), 
in which they declare their love for each other and their 
wish to remain firm friends. One girl met a Sotho girl at 
the Eisteddfod in Pretoria and was immediately captivated 
by her smart clothes, her fair complexion and her cheerful 
disposition: she asked her to be her ‘play mother,’ and the 
matter was settled verbally. As soon as the Venda girl came 
home, she wrote a letter full of extravagant clichés and 
declarations of affection: when I asked why she had not 
written a single item of news—not even a word about her 
journey home—she said that this was a ‘letter for opening 
the friendship’ and that news would follow in later letters. 

As with the traditional relationship at vhusha, the“ mother’ 
is the dominant partner, though schiority is not rated so 
highly in school relationships. She buys sweets, trinkets, 
bloomers and even dresses for her ‘child’ if she can afford 
it; she asks her to stay at her home during the school 
holidays; she teaches her how to write love letters in Eng- 
lish and advises her on her relations with boys. Some 
‘mothers’ even act as match-makers for their ‘children,’ 
or arrange meetings with boys who are afraid to approach 
the girls on their own, 

Pay children’ give or lend things to their ‘mothers,’ 
especially when the ‘mother’ is studying at another 
school and their meetings are infrequent. Inter-school 
sports and music competitions provide the stimulus, and 
‘children’ busy themselves baking cakes and preparing 
food to take to their ‘mothers.’ The ‘child’ may return 
home with a necklace lent by her ‘mother,’ having lent 
her in return a wrist watch or a hat. Sometimes a ‘child’ 
may leave school and earn moncy, say, as a student nurse, 
while her ‘mother’ is still studying at school: in such cases 
as this, it is not bad form for the ‘child’ to give the ‘mother’ 
a generous present. One ‘child,’ for instance, gave her 
‘mother’ ten shillings to spend in Pretoria during the 
Fisteddfod. 

Some girls like to call their ‘mother’s’ real siblin 
minane and malume (mother’s sister and brother ieee 
but the fictitious kinship terms are rarely reciprocated, 
especially when the siblings are adults. A relatively recent 
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mnovation seems to be the taking of female ‘play wives’ 
and little boys as “play sons’: these relationships are not 
taken very seriously and girls are rather shy about admit- 
ting them. Two girls may sleep together under the same 
blanket as ‘husband’ and ‘wife,” but they do not indulge 
in any form of sex play. 

When a girl is married, her ‘play child’ will be amongst 
her bridesmaids. There is nothing to stop a ‘child’ being 
married before her ‘mother,’ and this happens—thoug! 
more often by accident than by design. It is too early to say 
whether or not the relationship persists chroashcat a 
woman's life, since the kinship game does not seem to have 
been played by the older generation: but all younger married 
women whom | have questioned say that they still maintain, 
and always will, the close relationship with their ‘children,’ 
even houg they too may be married and have real 


children of their own. 


Discussion 

One is at first tempted to see the school kinship game as 
an extension of a traditional feature of Venda society. This 
may be the reason for its persistence and popularity, but 
evidence suigecsts that it does not account bor Its existence, 
since the game appears to be a school ‘craze’ that has spread 
from the towns. Today, it is played in Primary and Secon- 
dary Schools in Vendeland. In 1942, it was confmed to 
two Secondary schools, and in the middle nineteen-forties 
it appears not to have been played ar all. [t arrived in 
Vendaland from the towns by way of a Teacher's Traiming 
College near Louis Tricharde, and there is no doubt that 
one of the reasons for its taking a hold on Venda girls is 
that it came from the more sophisticated South. To a 
certain extent, a ‘play mother’ initiates her ‘child’ into 
the mysteries of modern life. 

The Venda seem to be very interested in seniority, and 
women at beer parties often argue about who is senior 
to whom, and who passed the domba initiation school first. 
The interest in seniority is also expressed in the kinship 
terms recognizing seniority of siblings of the same sex— 
mukomana and muratha, older and younger sibling. The 
school kinship game is, however, more than an extension of 
the sibling group and the relationship between ‘play 
mother’ and ‘child’ is more intense than that which is 
normal between mukomana and. murathu. 

It is probably no accident that the girls who seem most 
keen shot the relationship—and there are many who 
spend an enormous amount of time and money on the 
game—are those whose parents are working in town, or 
those who spend most of the Wear a aly from home, 
boarding either at school or with relatives. In spite of the 
communalism of Venda life, most Venda children and 
even adults strike one as being fundamentally lonely 
people, always ready to grasp at the smallest indication of 
affection. This applies particularly to the girls who go to 
school: they ecade themselves or feel excluded from the 
numerous social activities which enhance the life of girls 
who do not go to school; few of them have a close relation- 
ship with their parents,3 and there are relatively few boys 
at school with whom they might contemplate friendship. 
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Girls at school are in a minority and usually come from 
the more prosperous homes; they are keen to better 
themselves and are not easily satisfied with the schoolboys, 
many of whom are rather uncouth and in any case have 
only one object in beg friendly with a girl. A few girls 
content themselves by succumbing to the saris proposals 
of married teachers ("How can I refuse, when he gives me 
things?’ such girls will say); but more generally a turn 
to each other a the love and affection which they crave, 
and the extent of affection is expressed in the giving of 
gifts and the exchange of letters full of extravagant phrases 
of love. | 

Girls sometimes say that they love their “play mothers’ 
more than amyone else in the world; a girl may change her 
mind and abandon plans that she has made, simply because 
she has received a letter from her ‘mother,’ suggesting 
that they should mect briefly at some place. It may be 
argued that such action indicates submissive respect for 
seniority rather than a genuine desire to meet a much 
loved friend; but there is no suggestion of this in the way 
“children” talk about their ‘mothers.’ 

There is nothing actively homosexual about these 
relationships, although they are in part substitutes for a more 
intensive relationship with boys. Girls mix freely with 
boys on many occasions, and some even fight over love 
letters received from them; but generally speaking, the 
‘play mother/child’ relationship helps to eee the uncouth 
lads at bay and control the course of a girl's relationship 
with the man whom she loves and hopes to marry. 

The relationship is thus a voluntary triendship which has 
been partly formalized, and then intensified by a series 
of social factors which create tensions for the average 
schoolgirl, Although there are superficially many structural 
similarities between the traditional mme/iwana wa vhiukomba 
and the modern mme/mvana wa uw tamba relationships, the 
latter does not appear to be a mere extension of the former 
into the field of modern school life. The traditional relation- 
ship exists primarily to help an initiate through vhuusha, 
al apart from this one does not see ‘mothers’ and 
“children” associating any more than other friends who 
are brought together because they are related or live in the 
same area. Moreover, the ‘mother’ and ‘child’ are not 
separated from their friends and relatives in the same way 
as the ‘play mother’ and her ‘child,’ who by the very 
fact of their going to school and wearing dresses are 
sharply distinguished from those of their friends and 
relatives who follow the traditional way of life. This 
factor helps to make the school relationship a stronger 
one. 

The chief factor that distinguishes the whole complex 
of the school from the traditional relationship is the matter 
of individual choice. Girls insist that they must choose 
their own ‘mother’ or ‘child.’ Most schoolgirls have 
attended either the traditional viwsla or one designed for 
Christians, and they have been given a mme wa vhukomba by 
the old woman in charge: they never pursue the relation 
ship with the ‘mother, however, since she was chosen for 
them, and invariably they have not the slightest interest in 
her, Once a girl has rejected conformity and followed her 
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own inclinations, it is hard for her to turn back and rely 
on the prop of traditional institutions. Thus she must face 
the dilemma that she has created by an act of individual 
choice: it is not ene therefore, that schoolgirls 
devote themselves to the ‘play mother/child’ relationship 
with far more enthusiasm than that which uneducated 
girls expend on the traditional relationship. - 
Traditional Venda society is predominantly patrilineal 
and women are theoretically very servile. In fact, however, 
they have much influence in political and religious matters 
through the offices of makhadzi, the father’s sister, who is 
responsible for praying to the ancestors of her brother's clan, 
and who controls all matters of succession in royal families. 
Moreover, there is a complex structure of girls’ and 
women’s initiation schools, from which men are excluded: 
because of the constant flow of initiates, women come 
together regularly to sce the girls through their period of 
initiation and to indoctrinate them. The influence of 
women in Venda society depends on their maintaining 
these institutions, and one who chooses to flout the con- 
ventions does so at her own risk, and loses the prop of 
moral and social support from other women. 
Paradoxically enough, the Christian women who have 
been ‘liberated from the tyranny’ of such ‘primitive 
servility’ are generally far more servile and insignificant 
than their ‘primitive’ counterparts, and quite unable to 
control the arrogance of those men who feel themselves 
no longer bound by traditional Venda values, Christian 
women have no say in political or religious affairs and little 
orno control over the amorous intrigues of their husbands. 
There is nothing to draw them together other than various 
Church organizations and Women’s Leagues; as socially 
binding forces, these are but a pale reflection of the tradi- 
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tional institutions. Venda women who have forsaken their 
traditional life in order to strike out as individuals have as 
yet no effective means of checking the activities of their 
menfolk, so that it is necessary for them to club together 
as much as they can. This they do at Church and at all 
social gatherings, but there is no formal organization to 
help them maintain their solidarity as a group. The grow- 
ing popularity of the school kinship game, with a series of 
formalized relationships which are created when a girl is 
young and persist after marriage, may well represent the 
eginnings of an unconscious movement on behalf of 
‘educated’ Venda women to regain the power and prestige 
that they have lost by forsaking their traditional ways of 
life. 


Notes 


\ Testa is described in H. A. Stayt, The Bavenda, O.U.P., 1931, 
pp. 106-10, and N. J. van Warmelo, Contributions Towards Venda 
History, Religion am Tribal Ritual, Government Printer, Pretoria, 
1940, pp. 37-$1. The mne/nwana wa vhukonba relanonship has not, 
to my knowledge, been described before; but old women assure 
me that it existed when they were children. [ have found and 
am following up fictitious kinship systems im other “European- 
sponsored’ institutions in South Africa. oe... 

? A commoner whose mother is a noble, or who is betrothed to a 
noble, can, if her farnily wishes it, go to the nobles’ vhusha and be 
treated as a noble. By no means all commoners avail themselves 
of this privilege, as they fear that it might cause unnecessary jealousy 
amongst their fathers’ commoner relatives. 

i Ironically enough, one remarkably close relationship between a 
mother and her ‘teenage’ daughter was upsct by the girl's ‘play 
mother,” who told her ‘child’ that she was a fool to discuss her boy 
friends with her mother and show her love letters. 

+Current ratios of boys to girls at school are: Standard V, 
9:2; Standard V1, 4:1; Form I, 4:1; Form I, §:1; Form Il (junior 
(Certificate), 11:1. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Problem of Middle Stone Age Man in Southern Africa. 
9) 4 4 By Dr. L. H. Wells, Professor of Anatomy, University 


of Cape Town, South Africa 

A recent critical paper by Singee (19st) on the 
antiquity and significance of the fossil human skull from Boskop 
near Potchefstroom, South Africa, points to the need for re- 
considering what skulls may be assigned to the Middle Stone Age 

of Souther Africa. | 
In a paper read at the First Pan-African ate on Prehistory 
in 1947 (Wells, 19522) I listed as possibly Middle Stone Age the 
crania from Boskop, Tuinplaats (Springbok Flats), Border Cave 
(Ingwavuma), Florisbad, 5 sere (Fish Hock), Kalk Bay and 
Philippi (Cape Flats), three skulls (MR. 1, Il and X) from the 
deepest levels of the Matjes River Cave, and an uncertain number 
of specimens from the Zitzikama Caves. It was evident that 
these skulls could not be regarded as representing a single type. 
Moreover, although the Middle Stone Age was not then clearly 
subdivided chronologically, it seemed wrong to regard all skulls 
belonging to it as broadly contemporary. A subsequent study 
by Malan (1949) suggested that the Middle Stone Age as then 
understood might be divided into Early, Typical and Final 
phases, and the human remains grouped accordingly. The division 
into Early and Typical phases is exemplified by the *Proto- 
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Stillbay’ and ‘Stillbay’ stages in Rhodesia; the Final phase 
corresponded broadly to Malan’s ‘South African Magosian.’ 


This grouping was adopted in a subsequent review (Wells, 19 52b), 
the skilde rat, Kalk Bay and Border Cave skulls being assigne: 


to the Final phase, and those from Boskop, Tuinplaarts, Philippi 
and Matjes River more or less confidently to the Typical phase. 
The Florisbad skull was assigned to the Early phase, with the 
reservation that it might be even older. | 

The Third Pan-African Congress in 1945 dehmed a Second 
Intermediate Period to include the *Magosian” industries, so that 
remains associated with this period must now be differentiated 
from those of the Middle Stone Age properly speaking. The 
Border Cave, Skildergat and Kalk Bay skulls apparently belong 
at earliest to this Second Intermediate Period. In the case of the 
two former specimens, there is considerable though not con- 
clusive evidence for assigning them to this period; the Kalk Bay 
specimen, though not securely dated, is morphologically so 
close to thar from Skildergat that the two can only be taken 
together. 

Since 1947 no new Middle Stone Age human remains of con- 
sequence have been recorded; although typical Middle Stone Age 
Stillbay) and probably also a few Second Intermediate Period 
Howieson’s Poort) artifacts have been found on the Hopefield 
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site, all the indications are that the human cranium from this 
site, with the bulk of the fauna, belongs to the First Intermediate 
Period (Singer and Crawford, 1958). During this interval also, 
revisions of dating have steadily depleted the earlier list of 
attributions, until Middle Stone Age man seems at times to be 
on the point of vanishing cnubaly, 

Oakley's (1957) chemical analysis of the Philippi (Cape Flats) 
remains indicates that they are very unlikely to be as old as those 
from Skildergat, so that this specimen is almost certainly later 
than the Second ‘Intermediate Period. This brings the Philippi 
skull into closer chronological relation to those from the ‘Wilton’ 
level (Layer C) of the Matjes River Cave deposit which Keith 
(1934) has com with it, 

The position of the material from the deepest levels of the 
Marjes River Cave has unexpectedly become doubtful in the 
light of further excavation of the site by Dr. A. C. Hoffman of 
the Nanional Museum, Bloemfontein. Most of the Middle Stone 
Age artifacts from these levels appear to have been reworked in 
the Late Stone Age, and it is not now certain that a definite 
Middle Stone Age occupation layer exists in this cave. In this 
area it is also diffcult. though not impossible, to distinguish the 
Second Intermediate Period from the typical Middle Stone Age; 
consequently the carlicst Matjes River Cave skulls may not be 
older than the Second Intermediate Period. Morphologically, a 
dating which would bring the oldest Matjes River remains 
(M.R. Land M.R. Il) into close proximity to the Skildergat and 
Kalk Bay specimens has a specious attractiveness. With these 
specimens would fall the main support for the belief thar the 
specific Bushmen type was already present in the Middle Stone 
Age in South Africa. | 

The possibiliry of Middle Stone Age artifacts having been 
systematically re-utilized during the Late Stone Age has also to 
be taken into account in interpreting the material from the 
Zitzikama caves. In view of the unsatisfactory recording of this 
pioneer excavation, it cannot be affirmed that a definite Middle 
Stone Age horizon existed in any of these caves, still less that any 
human remains can be attached to such a horizon. The whole 
group of Zitzikama Cave remains must now be regarded as 
undatable. +s 

This leaves as potentially associated with the typical Middle 
Stone Age only ne Boskop and Tuinplaars finds. Both of these 
are open to question in thar they are derived from unsealed sites. 
Singer's forceful arguments for regarding the Boskop find as a 
burial would ap ly equally to the Tuinplaats skeleton. However, 
it seems probable that in both cases the burials were made not 
from the present-day surface but from an older surface very 
lire above the level at which the remains lay; these surfaces 
might belong to the Middle Stone Age or to the Second Inter- 
mediate Period. In the case of the Boek op find, the evidence of a 
Middle Stone Age horizon on the site is stronger than casual 
reading of Singer's critique might suggest, but the skeleton can 
only be indirectly associated with this horizon (van Riet Lowe, 
1934). At Tuinplaats typical Middle Stone Age artifacts were 
recovered at levels considerably higher than the human remains 
(van Riet Lowe, 1929); the grounds for still considering that this 
specimen may belong to the Typical Middle Stone Age are thus 
es s stronger than in the case of the Boskop find. Morpho- 
akcaly the Tuinplaats skull is the less casily to be matched 
among skulls belonging to later periods, though it displays 
certain features which appear to be unquestionably Bushmanoid. 
Even if the Boskop and Tuinplaats specimens can be taken 
together, it is very difficult to characterize them more exactly 
than as large robust skulls possessing certain Bushmanoid 
characters. 

If the Boskop and Tuinplaats skulls were eliminated from 
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consideration, the typical Middle Stone Age would become a 
blank in physical pis en ian It could then be supposed that 
heavy-browed types comparable with the Florisbad and Hope- 
field skulls continued through this phase; while the weight of 
evidence at present favours assigning the Florisbad skull to an 
earlier, | ib ly much earlier, period than the Typical Middle 
Stone age this cannot be regarded as conclusively proved. If 
more refined human types made their appearance only with the 
Second Intermediate Period, the Border Cave skull, which has 
points of affinity with the Florisbad as well as with the Tuinplaars 
and Skildergat specimens, would find its natural place as a hybrid 
berween the earlier and later types. Many anthropologists will, 
I suspect, confess a subjective reluctance to associate the Florisbad 
skull with the very sophisticated industries of the typical Middle 
Stone Age. 

Theevidence available from other parts of Africaisscanty and am- 
biguous in its indications. Dr. Desmond Clark (Clark et al., 1950) 
found only Proto-Stllbay and Sallbay artifacts in the material 
from the Broken Hill cave; it was concluded thar the Broken Hill 
skull probably belonged to the earlier phase. On the analogy of the 
Hopeheld find, Singer and Crawford (1958) have argued that 
the Broken Hill skull is probably older than Proto-Stillbay. 
However, Oakley (1957), pointing our that a stratified sequence 
of advanced Earlier Stone Age, First Intermediate Period, and 
Middle Stone Age has been demonstrated outside the cave, argues 
that the cave was probably not open to man before the 
Proto-Stillbay, although the First Intermediate Period is not 
absolutely excluded. The remains from the Mumbwa Cave 
(Wells, 1950) are too fragmentary, and insufficiently exactly 
correlated with the stratigraphic sequence, to afford any evidence 
regarding the physical characters of Middle Stone Age Man in this 
region. 

No human ecrania have yet been associated with the *Stillbay’ 
group of industries in East Africa; the only remains assigned to tl 
“Levalloisian® group (equivalent to the carlier Middle Stone 
Age) are those from Eyassi (Leakey, 1946) which, if not of identical 
rype with the Broken Hill and seed yaa skulls, are at all evenes 
closely related to them. This would support the view thar the 
Broken Hill skull need not be carlier than the carly Middle 
Stone Age. On the other hand, the skull from Singa in the Sudan, 
which is plausibly associated with a ‘Levalloisian’ industry 
(Lacaille, 1951), appears intimately related to both the Boskop and 
the oldest Matjes River skulls, and must be considered in a broad 
sense ‘ Bushmanoid’ (Wells, 1951). It may, however, be argued 
that the artifacts from Singa, though crude in aspect, are not on 
that account necessarily carly; the assemblage might not in fact 
be seri than the ‘Stillbay’ or even the Second Intermediate 
Perio 

I have argued ebewhere (Wells, 19526, 1957) that both the 
Broken Hill and the * Bushmanoid’ types are divergent derivatives 
ofa basic African Homo sapiens stock. If this view is correct, there 
is no difficulty in accepting the posubiliry of strongly andro- 
morphic or acromegaloid, and relatively gynacomorphic or 
even prdomorphic types, existing simultancously even in one 
area and without any notable difference in cultural develop 

The impression formerly current that the Earlier, Middle and 
Later Stone Ages were separated by clear cultural breaks fostered 
the assumption that the advent of new population groups coin- 
cided with these breaks. With the recognition of cultural tran- 
sitions, more emphasis has been laid on continuity of population, 
at all events between the Middle and the Late Stone Age. The 
possibiliry that one type may have supplanted another with no 
conspicuous cultural chai = not been equally weighed, but 
would be an inevitable consequence of the proposition stated in 
the preceding paragraph. 
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Note on Two Trade Beads Found Inland in Tanganyika. 
es By Miss J. R. Harding, King George V Memorial 
245 Museum, Dar es Salaam. With a text figure 

The object of this note is to record the finding of 
two trade beads (common on the East African coast), at two 
inland localities in Tanganyika. For the purpose of description | 
call these Bead I and Bead II respectively. 

Bead I. This is a somewhat worn bead which I picked up from 
the surface at the Gare Mission near Lushoto in Tanga Provinee. 
It is a drawn bead in blue opaque glass and has the following 
measurements: diameter, §-§ millimetres; length, 4-5 mm.— 
g mm. It is one of the sixth-to-sixteenth-century-a.p, “Trade- 
wind" beads described by Dr. van der Sleen in Man, 1936, 
27, and can be matched exactly with specimens in the King 
George V Memorial Museum from Zanzibar, which were 
recently submitted to him for examination and identification. 
Similar beads have been found at Kilwa Kisiwani and on the 
coast at Dar es Salaam. 

Bead II. This, also a drawn bead, is of the opaque-red-on-a- 
clear-green-base variety so frequently found on the coast of 
Tanganyika, The measurements of this bead are: diameter, 
6°§ mm.—7 mm.; length, 4°75 mm.—s mm. I found it in gravel 
beside a mountain stream in Morogoro, 126 miles east of Dar es 
Salaam. Identical specimens in the King George V Mcmorial 
Museum have been examined by Dr. van der Sleen. He considers 
that these beads reached Aftica about 1750, but points out that 
they are known from much earlier times in India, They are ; 
described by Beck in Miss Caton-Thompson's The Zimbabwe 
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Culture: he states that exactly similar beads were sent our from 
England ‘by the shipload’ during the cighteenth century and 
‘probably more recently.’ Ina foormote Beck draws attention 
to the opinion of Sir Hercules Read who considered that the 
Rhodesian examples were ‘almost certainly of fairly modern 
Venetian make.’ In the same note he also states: ‘Similar beads 
occur among the treasure of beads secured from Prempeh's 
house at Kumasi, among the spoils of a wreck on the Irish coast 
about 1820, and among a number of miscellaneous beads from the 
East brought by the Rev. Greville J. Chester.’ 





Fic. I. SKETCH MAP OF PART OF TANGANYIEA 


As far as I am aware, this is the first record of trade beads known 
on the East African coast having been found inland in Tanganyika. 
Further searching will, no doubt, lead to other finds which may 
or may not establish former inland trading. In the meantime, on 
the present very slender evidence it is sate only to assume that 
these two isolated finds represent merely losses from a few bead 
omaments which reached the localities named by the migration— 
in the case of the older bead through several generations—of 
people, or peoples, who were wesitually moving away from the 
coast. 

The museum authorities in Dar cs Salaam are at all times 
interested to hear from those who have in their possession, or 
who may find, beads that are not normally worn by Tanganyikan 
Africans at the present time. 


Small-Grain Maize in Asia. By Baron U. R. von Ehrenjels, Ph.D, 


| University of Madras 
746 Professor BR. von Heine-Geldern drew my 
attention to recent results of researches regarding 
small-grain maize in South-East Asia and its diffusion. The role 
which this plant plays in the ritual of the Khasi, a mongoloid, 
megalithic and matrilineal people of Assam, is in this connexion 
Mri rt 
The Khasi word for maize is a riew hadem. It is now used for 


both the varieties, small-grain and large-grain maize. The former, 
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according to my Khasi informants, has been used for ‘a very long 
dime’; the latter seems to have been acquired comparatively 
recently, like the potato which was introduced into Khasi 
economy by David Seort in 1830. 

The Khasi word for maize, w riew hadem, consists of the following 
three clements: w, the definite article, masculine gender: riew, 
grain, seeds, a term which occurs also, ¢.g., in the Khasi word for 
the once widely cultivated Job's tears (Coix lachryma), u soh riew, 
soh meaning fniit, as tor instance in soh plum (plumiruit), ete. ; 
and fadem, the name of one of the Bodo tribes in North Cachar 
(east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills), from whom the Khasi believe 
themselves to have learned the cultivation of (small-grain) maize. 
They do not, however, distinguish between it and the large-grain 
maize, which they also call w riew hadem. | 

The English (and recent Khasi) literature on Khasi life does not, 
so far as [ am aware, refer to any traditions connected with 
either of the two maize varieties, An elderly Khasi from the Khasi 
State of Nongkrem, however, told me that he remembers death 
ceremonies, conducted in his young days, when a string of tried 
maize was fastened to the forchead of the corpse before cremation. 
Nowadays small-grain maize is used for frying, whereas larg 
grain is either ground in a hand mill, or pounded in a paddy 
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mortar and then boiled, along with riceo—not fried. It would thus 
appear probable that the string of fried maize referred to above 
was of the small-grain variety, whilst large-grain maize is not 
known to be connected with traditional ceremonies. 

Santals, Khonds and Urya-speaking aborigines in the region 
from West Bengal and Orissa up to Koraput cultivate small- 
grain maize in fenced gardens, not in open fields, and this is also 
the Khasi way of cultivating maize. The word for maize in Urya 
and Telugu is mekka and in Hindi blaetta, 


Note 
' Grateful acknowledgments are due to the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, New York, for two grants in aid of the field research 
on which these observations are based. 


Horniman Museum Lectures, Autumn, 1959 
9) 47 Among lectures to be given on Saturday after- 


noons at 3.30 this autumn ac the Horniman Muscum, 

the following will be of interest to anthropologists: 
17 October, W. T. O'Dea on ‘The Social History of Lighting"; 
21 November, Miss C. Dolmetsch on * The Crwth and the Harp’; 
§ December, Dr. C. R.. Bawden on “Outer Mongolia Today. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Courage and Pacifism among American Indians. C/. Man, 


1959, 68 

24 Sin,—Dr, Marian Smith's comment on my review 
of Murphy and Quain, The Tramai Indians of Central 
Brazil (Mas, 1948, 226), arises out of a misunderstanding of what | 
wrote, 1 was not puzzled because the stress on virility and hardness 
in men among the Trumai was apparently unaccompanied by any 
special ascription of prestige to warriors, but because *.. . there 1s 
no mention of corresponding activities in which these characteristics 
Se si oma 
Sourage and pacifism are not, of course, lo; y antithetical, 
nor are they found co be mutually exclusive in ecthnographical 
literature; and valour in warfare is clearly mot the only posible 
expression of virility. My point was that, since male hardness was 
encouraged among the Trumai, one would expect to find an 
institutional expression of it. In the absence of details as to how this 
trait was expressed in Trumai culture, or how tt fits im with Cuain’s 
characterization of the Trumai as timid and anxicty-ridden, it is 
not possible to know what sort of men became leaders in Trumai 

society and exactly what such leadership meant. 

This has a wider implication in any study of social disorgani- 
zation, in that without a proper knowledge of the means by which 
prestige is acquired and leadership exercised in a given society it 
5 difficult to understand the processes which lead to a break-up of 
its institutions. DAVID MAYBUR Y-LEWTS 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford 


An Ontogenetic Hang-over? Cf. J. BR. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. 
74. - EXXCXIX, Part I, p. 86 


Siz,—In the postscript to his essay about the mother's 
brother and the sister's son in West Africa, Dr. Goody 
refers to my description of this relationship in Bunyoro (Africa, 
Vol. XXVIII, Part I, pp. 1-22). He says that | appear to have fallen 
into “the chicken-ar fallacy,” and accuses me of accepting 
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‘a hang-over from the ontogenetic assumption ... that in inter- 
group relations marriage has some kind of structural primacy over 
ues of extra-tlan kinship.’ I'm not quite sure what he means by the 
chicken-and—gg fallacy (surely none of us is now much concerned 
with the origins of the institutions which we study, and Dr, Goody 
is presumably not denying that the two groups concemed in any 
mother’s-brother—asister’s-son relationship are linked by affinity, 
and that this link is antecedent, not consequent, to that relation- 
ship ?), nor is it clear to me what a hang-over from an assumption 
is (is it itself an assumption, or is it something else 7). But it Dr. 
Goody thinks chat [ said thar any one aspect of the mother's- 
brother—sister’s-son relationship in Bunyoro has ‘primacy’ over 
any other, { can only suggest thar he read my paper again. What | 
said, | think quite clearly, was that a Munyoro’s attitudes to his 
mother’s brother and his sister's son have an ambivalent quality; 
he thinks of these relatives both as blood relations and also as in a 
sense “strangers,” members of groups other than his own, to which 
he is linked aftinally. What I was describing was the way in which 
real live Banyoro think and talk about this nace pie and 1 
produced plenty of evidence that they do think and talk in this 
way. Is Dr. Goody asserting that they do not, and, if so, what is 
his evidence for this assertion ? J. H. M. BEATTIE 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


The Gypsy Bender Tent. C/. Man, 1955, 118 
_ Sir,—In Mr. Walton's article on the Gypsy bender 
250 tent of England be comments on its similarity to 
= the tandw tent of the Gypsies of Central India and 
to the Masai tembe. He does not mention that the Gypsy bender 
tent of England is also known as the Gypsy “winter tam." 
[It can hardly be coincidence that ‘tam," famhw and tembe denote 
the same type of tent. 


Dulverton, Somerset M. J. FIELD 
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REVIEWS 


Les sciences sociales dans le monde contemporain. By Philippe 
q) 5] Garigue. Faculté des Sciences Sociales, Economiques et 


Politiques, Universite de Montréal. Montreal, 1958. 
Pp. 23 

In this short paper—his inaugural lecture—Professor Gariguec 
notes the increased practical importance of the social sciences af 
the present day, and discuses the new kinds of responsibilities 
which this imposes upon those concerned with social rescarch and 
teaching. He stresses thar the social sciences are now “scientific,” in 
the sense that they study their subject matter, the relations of people 
with other people, methodically and rigorously. The various social 
sciences have, in a surprisingly few years, become indispensable m 
a wide range of practical contexts, from administration and public 
affairs to advertising and propaganda. This means that from being 
merely academic subjects fay have become of extreme practical 
concern, and the author points out that here lie grave dangers. 
For social science, regarded as a means to something else and not 
as an end in itself, is particularly susceptible to corruption im the 
service of advertisers and governments; between propaganda and 
advertising and “brain-washing" the difference is only of degree. 
To mect tha danger two things are needed. First, umiversitics must 
be able to encourage and sustam ‘pure’ social science independently 
of any usefulness it may have. Second (and most important), social 
scientists must be able to preserve their scientific ‘objectiviry,’ and 
they must, in particular, be aware of the social and moral implh- 
cations of what they are doing. Professor Garigue develops, 
especially, this latter point, and the chief importance of his paper lies 
here. He rightly rebuts the old idea that science—especially social 
science—can ever be completely objective; the values of the 
researcher, which are y implicit, affect in important ways 
his conception of his subject matter, his choice of theme, and the 
kind of analysis be adopts. This being so, it is as incumbent on the 
social scientist to assess and declare the values in terms of which he 
works, as it is proper for him to be explicit about the methods and 
techniques which he employs. But this should not mean, Professor 
Garigue argues, that social science is to become ‘personal’ and 
idiosyncratic: the values underlying social research are in the last 
resort universal: for human nature is not infinitely variable, and 
there are certain common functional conditions of all human 
social life everywhere. If social scientists were not only to evaluate 
the wses to which their findings are put, but were also to assess the 
values which underlie their own researches, the social sciences 
themselves might come to act as a guide and a check on social 
change, and might ultimately contribute to the creation of ‘un 
nouveau domain l'ésprit, of pourra s'accomplir la fusion conver- 
gente de la sagesse de saints ct de la sagesse des savants.' 

Even if we discount Profesor Garigue's Utopian (though 
admittedly speculative) conclusion, what he says is important for 
all social scientists, not least for social anthropologists. It is certain 
that the social sciences are playing an increasingly important part 
in — and SraeatinaTy would do well to consider gard se 
state of things implies and, especially, to articulate more clearly 
the values implicit in their researches. This is especially so in social 
anthropology, where human values provide a main part of the 
subject matter, as well as conditioning the study itself. On this 
pomt Profesor Garigue weakens rather than strengthens his case 
by his insistence on a common Y seme basis for the social 
and all other sciences. In fact, what social scientists study (people) 
differs from what natural scientists study (things) in that the people 
who are studied, no Jess than the people who study them, are, 
unlike “things,” endowed with understanding, and any adequate 
explanation of what they do must take account of this. But what 
Profesor Garigue has to say in his paper is important. Everyone 
who is professionally concemed with the social sciences should 
read it. JOHN BEATTIE 
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An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Vol. IL. By Ralph 
Piddington, London (Oliver & Boyd), 1957. Pp. xt, 

AD) 443-819, text figs., plans. Price £1 103. 
= This text contains an argument about the relations 
between biological heredity, individual and group psychology and 

culture, not, as in such a text on anthropology as Beals ; 
Hoijer, an account of genetics, prehistory and social anthropology. 
The question whether men didter in hereditary psychological traits 
or not must be regarded as being open for the time being. Not all 
the statements of social anthropologists about cultivated psycho- 
logical traits can be regarded as bem satisfactory: for example, 
Malinowski wrote in one reference that amiability was a character 
trait more frequently found in the Trobriand than in the Dobuan 
islands and Benedict in another reference endorsed Malinowski's 
statement, This volume contains a chapter in which views that a 
Japanese character is set by early and severe toilet training and that 
a Russian character is set by infant swaddling are discussed and 
etiticized together with Benedict's and E. and KR. Beagleholes’ 
theories about cultivated psychological traits im tribes. The argument 
about the relations between physical anthropology, biology, 
psychology and culrural studies is vague and unsettled, and the 
author of this text employs secondary sources on the Dobuan 
islanders and neglects to criticize Malinowski on that people. 
Incidentally, the text follows Malinowski in assuming that a 
statement of Dobuan laws regulating some social roles in Sorcerers of 
Dobu, pp. 11-19, is meant to demonstrate that the maternal descent 
line role is more important than the spouse and the father and child 
roles combined. Tat is not the meaning of the passage in reference. 
In discussing tribal or national incidents and theorics of character 
the author of this text criticizes Benedict and Margarct Mead for 
not defining which of the persons whom they discuss are tribally 
representative and which are not in personal trains. But in discussing 
representatives of groups subject to masty incidents in subjects 
which are arts and not exact sciences historians have some reason for 
dissociating personalities from the causes, parties and creeds which 
they served, and social anthropologists might do worse than follow 
their example. To illustrate the muddle that ensucs otherwise, it 
may be noted that Madjcke of Suabibis lineage, Arapesh tribe, 
mentioned anonymously on p. 197 of Sex and Temperament in 
Three Primitive Societies with reference to fighting in 1910, was 
probably representative enough in being embroiled in fighting, 
whatever his personal traits were then or in 1932, With reference 
to fact it is sasd in the above reference that the relatives of a lad 
whom he killed over sorcery did not retaliate; in fact they did 

retaliate. 7 
The text offers one interpretation of anthropology. Its inter- 
pretation ts restricted to social relations as a topic and in its discussion 
of culture and personality or relations between subjects it is not 
always matter-of-fact. The book is well produced. As a minor slip 
it is printed that the battle of Waterloo was fought (sic) on the 
playing fields of Eton. The author who wrote that the Duke of 

Wellington said that it was won there is not a reliable authority, 

R.. F. FORTUNE 


Review of Sociology: Analysis of a Decade. Fiited by J. B. 
9) 5 3 Gittler. New York (Wiley) (London agents: Chapman 


& Hall), 1957. Pp, 988. Price fa gs. 

The decade of this book is 1945-94. Its subject is 
not sociology in general, as its title suggests, but American sociology 
only or sociology in—and primarily of—America. To refer to 
France, for example, Gurvitch is mentioned twice, Aron once, 
ad Lele ioe =e at as sto pow es are Guittler and 
Manheim, Stouffer, Kiser, K » Blumer, Gist, Beers, Lloyd 
Warner, Stuart Chapin, Foot Whyte and Miller, Winch, Bales 
and Hare and Borgatta, Williams, and Clinard. They discuss, 
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respectively, theory, tifying, population, personality and social 
structure, collective Neier ihe aban Seimei, the rural 
community, stratification, social institutions and voluntary as- 
sociations, industrial sociology, marriage and the family, small 
eroups, racial and cultural relations, deli uency and crime. The 
final 63 pages are bibliographical appendixes, Wayne Gordon, 
Gusfield, Macklin and Pittman commenting on education, politics, 
culture change and religion. Pittman also surveys the decade's 
sociological study of art. There is no unanimiry of purpose from 
chapter to chapter: the first, for example, eschews * prognostication 
and prediction,” while the second secks both the present and future 
significance of the chosen decade. 

With the abundance of sociological journals of abstracts, biblio- 
graphy, and more general commentary that have gradually appeared 
since L Arie surely the main occasions offered by such books as 
the one presently under review are for bold and sweeping surveys, 
impressionistic in the best sense. From this point of view, it is the 
essays of Williams, Stouffer, Kaplan, Blumer and Lloyd Warner 
which commend their editor's suggestion that similar volumes of 
survey and analysis should appear regularly. 

If in Britain, generalizations tending toward the manner of the 
editors of CL’ Amide are to be found more in the writings of social 
anthropologists than of sociologists, in America, this volume 
suggests, the reverse situation exists, and thus it is probably from 
this viewpoint that Gittler’s edition holds the most interest for 
subscribers to MAN. Possibly the most stri divergence which 
this book shows between the chosen decade of study of society in 
America and in this country is an aspect of this difference. If in 
American sociological studies for instance ' marriage and the family’ 
is a far cry from “kinship" (as it were, the * sociology" and “social 
anthropology" of a single dimension of society), in sociological 
inquiries here there 1s mot this schism; similarly, an essay from this 
side of the Atlantic on a decade of study of social institutions 
would seem overspecialized, at least, if it cited only three or four 
sociological studies by social anthropologists, But such issues are 
not to be stated at length in a short review, especially if it be granted 
that the volume concerned confines itself to sociology in America 
during the chosen decade. And they are not intended to detract 
from the merits of a useful compendium of descriptions and asess- 
ments of recent advances in its field, but rather to entbang FT 
sociologist in England to write his impressions of sociology 
Britain, 1945-54. B. ” APTHORPE 


Obok: A Study of Social Structure in Eurasia. By Elizabeth 
| E. Bacon. New York (Venner-Gren Foundation for 

254 Anthrop. Research), 1958, Pp. xvi, 234 

| 7 In 1938-39 the author spent nearly a year studying 
the Hazaras, a tribe of Mongol origin whose ancestors settled in 
Afghanistan at the time when Chinggis Khan and his successors 
were overrunning Western Asia. They are now Muslims and speak 
a dialect of Persian. They are organized in groups known by the 
Arabic words gawm and taifa, but the author has adopted the word 
obok, used throughout Mongolia oe the same type of group. Her 
purpose is to show that this type of group, though often called a 
clan, is very different from a clan. She deals with these differences 
at length, but her conclusions may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The obok is weually, bur the clan never, associated with a territory. 
(2) The obok is always patrilineal, and traces its descent to a named 
man, whereas the clan is often matrilineal. (3) The obok is often 
endogamous, whereas the clan is always exogamous. (4) A wife 
not born into her husband's obok is absorbed into it, whereas a 
clanswoman always remains a number of her clan. (5) Clans, but 
not obok, have their symbols and special religious observances. 

The author examines in some detail the social organization of the 
Mongols as described in the literature, and then goes on to find the 
ebok in Rome, Germany, China, etc. Though somewhat diffuse 
she seems in general accurate, but obscurity in a quotation of 
Tacitus is due to the omission of a line (p. 147), and on the same page 
the Anglo-Saxons are called “Britains.” Pucaders who may be 
about Adam are directed to the Holy Bible, Book of Genesis, 
must find chapter and verse for themselves. RAGLAN 
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The ABO Blood Groups. By A. E. Mowrant, Ada C. Kopel and 
Kazimicra Domeaniewska-Sobrzak. Oxford (8 ackewell 
25 5 Sci. Publ.), 1958. Pp. viti, 276. Price £2 25 
The Nuffield Foundation made possible the im- 
stitution of the one Centre at the Royal Anthropological 
Institute and it has been maintained at a high grade of efficiency 
and initiative under Dr. A. E. Mourant as Honorary Adviser, with 
Dr. Ada Kopeé as expert statistician with a wide knowledge of 
languages as well, and Mrs. Sobczak, a Polish graduate in anthro- 
pology, as Librarian and expert translator. The coding of over 
400,000 cards of observations in Britain will give a hint of one of 
the minor aspects of the work. Articles in many languages have to 
be read and their results analysed and, now thar Russian workers 
are permitted to study blood groups, the value of familiarity with 
Slavonic languages will rapidly increase. The present work is 
monumental, with over 230 pages of statistics admirably set forth 
and references to 1046 sources of data. The authors have helped 
all students by their pte a hy ri of maps of A, B, a 
© groups in Europe and in the wor ‘Maps are inevita 
paranie but we can refer back easily to the weatietics on which 
each part of a map is based. The data are inevitably those for 
relatively large areas, but a brave attempt has been made to go 
deeper than mere acceptance of more or less transient political 
boundaries. The percentages chosen as limits of grades seem to be 
reasonable and make the maps intelligible if they are used with 
appreciation of their limitations of value. They at any rate mark 
a leap forward. 

Students of physical diversitics among men will find thar the 
blood-group data are usually helpful in interpreting biometrical 
and other older observations. The world O map with its pe 
percentages in Latin America, a part of the central Sahara and 
Australia, and a fairly high percentage for Scotland and Irland, 
suggests the likelihood that O blood has been very important from 
very early periods of humanity. Approximately the same arca of 
the central Sahara has rather low percentages of A and B, a telling 
fact. The difference between north and south Arabia shown is 
likely to be emphasized and clarified as data accumulate, The 
reduction of B percentages as one goes from Mongolia north- 
eastwards deserves much consideration in studying the question 
of successive arrivala of human waves in America. The com- 
plementary distributions of QO and A in Australia help us to banish 
ald erroncous fancies about uniformity among the aborigines. 
The relations of the A and B maps of Europe to Danubia are 
intriguing. Had the Magyars gathered unto themselves north 
Europeans on their way westwards? Had they come in as groups 
of men taking wives from the pre-Magyar people ? Probably both 
interpretations are possible, but one must keep in restraint to some 
extent the stimuli to speculation which the basic maps and careful 
tables supply. HL J. FLEURE 


Probleme Go Vor-Vilker-F Grundziige einer 
thnologischen Unceschichre: By Fritz Haenzell. 

Bs 5 Frankfurt-am-Mais and Vierma (Humboldt), 195. 

Pp. 704. Price DM. 11.90 

The author studied history, geography, ence ep hy and 
statistics at the University of Dorpat (Tartu), before he 
a position at the Latvian University of Riga. He is strong ly in- 
fluenced by his Dorpat Professor, Joh. Richard Mucke, of whose 
opinions he gives a true picture. Professor Mucke's books were 
probably never much . but some of them may still be found 
in some libraries, e.g. his Unpeschichte des Ackerbaues und der Viehzucht 
(Greitswald, 1898) and Das Problem der Wolkerverwandtschaft 
(Greifswald, 1905). 

Haensell thinks that the Geisteswissenschaften are very much behind 
the Naturwissenschaften, and that the Geistesurissenschafien ought to 
learn something from the more successful natural sciences, This 
might already have happened long ago, became his beloved 
Professor Mucke had already shown the way. Haensell is hardly 
aware of the fact that cultural sciences actually are in intensive 
co-operation with natural sciences. The prehistory and history of 
agriculture owe essentials to the science of botany, kad the kibrocy 
of vegetation. Think of what pollen-analysis has done for 
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atchxology; and of late C-14 dating seems to be a mainstay of 
archeological chronology. But Haensell is rather sceptical towards 
prehistoric archaeology on the whole. On the other hand he thinks 
it possible to gain valuable information about prehistoric culture 
by finding out the historical facts hidden in mythological material. 
A discussion between culture historians and prehistorians of the 

Mucke-Haensell observance will hardly be of any use. 
GUDMUND HATT 


The Collecting of Folk Music and Other Ethnomusicological 
9) 57 Material: A Manual for Field Workers. Edited by 


Maud Karpeles. London (Internat, Folk Music Council 
and R, Anthrop, Inst.), 1958. Pp. 40. Price Gs, 

The booklet fulfils the promises implied im the title. Information 
is offered without fuss and the temptation to impress the reader 
with jargon—musical, electronic or other—has been resisted. 
A brief preface by Profesor Raymond Firth, Chairman of the 
Ethnomusicology Committee of the R.A.L, and an equally briet 
introduction by the editor, who is also the Secretary and Founder 
ofthe LF.M.C., give further help to the collector to find his bearings. 
The booklet has been published with the help of the Wenner-Gren 

The rent case with which the complex task of recording 
and collecting has been dealt with here is the result of scholarship 
and experience rather than of complacency. The student would 
be well advised to look closely for instance at the two lists on pages 
24-26 and 30f. under the heading ‘Data to be noted.” It will become 
clear then that even with an intelligent and articulate performer 
the collector must be highly observant and capable of devising his 
own methods for deducing information which ts not self-evident, 
and—as ethnomusicologists know to their cost—in music this is 
the rule rather than the execption, 

Perhaps even more important than the concrete advice contained 


in the Masual is the likelihood that careful reading of its 4o pages 
will a new edge to the perception of the collector whose 


ability to Gnd new material and to report on its significance will 
benefit by ir. K. Pp. WACHSMANN 


E icology. By Jaap Kunst. Third Edition, The Hague 
_ (Nijhoff), 1959. Pp. x, 303. Price 23.75 guilders 
I58 It speaks well for the usefulness of this book that 
| it became necexary within four years to prepare a 
new, revised edition. The text has been brought up to date and 
slightly enlarged and the bibliography has been increased from 
2000 entries in the previous edition to 4900 in this one. 

The book has become an indispensable tool for cthnomusicolo- 
gists. In describing the history of their subject Kunst mentions the 
tasks which have been tackled, even though different schools may 
now think differently on what may be the central problems of the 
discipline. The importance of sound-recording is stressed; a useful 

Kunst draws attention to a sad case of vandalism, He says on 
p. 23, 4 propos of the gramophone companics: *. . . instead 
giving (or selling) to a scientific institution the matrices of recordings 
which, after some years, have been deleted from their catalogues 
(often containing music that can no longer be found, even b 
ficld-workers) these companies usually have destroyed them... 

It is hoped that Stow's sketch of a rock pamting, which according 
to Kunst represents a “prehistoric In(njkombe’ (hg. 50), will in 
future be omitted, The rock painting itself has not been found 
since Stow saw it, and, as Kirby recently remarked, Stow's drawin 
of musical instruments are * meistens sia oardbape ont 

Kunst postesses an encyclopadic wiedge, but he wea6rs his 
learning lightly, ane shark are occasions when his intercst in cthno- 
musicology becomes very human: for instance when he says that 
A. J. Ellis, acclaimed as the founder of this mew science, ‘was 
known to be totally tone-deaf.’ On another occasion Kunst rounds 
off the discussion on the diversity of music throughout the world 
with an apt Dutch saying, that ‘cach bird ee a areteaare ‘ 
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A Century of Darwin. Filited by 8. A. Barnett. London (Heinemann), 
1958. Pp, xvi, 376, text figs., plates, bibliog. Price (01 105. 
95 9 This book expounds Darwin's pioneering m many 
= ficlds with his sig a breadth and depth of thought 
inspired by utter integrity; the discovery of the process of evolution, 
of the methods of fertilization of flowers by insects, of the omgins 
of coral reefs, of the origins of our British mountain floras and of 
those of South-West Ircland, and the brave effort to free enquiry 
from frustrations due to authoritarian dogma. The only plooe se 


not given a chapter in this book is his work on soil studied wia 
carthworm, Alfred Fussell Wallace (natural selection), Dana 


(coral reefs), Edward Forbes (our mountain floras), Sprengel 
(insects and flowers) and others are duly honoured in this book for 
their work, as they were by Darwin himself. Strangely, Darwin's 
work on snapdragon flowers came near to Mendel’s conclusions 
but somehow failed to realize the implications, Only rarely did 
Darwin venture upon value judgments; he was a naturalist, not a 
moralist. One of the book's most appropriate chapters is by 
Dobzhansky and it reviews the ways in which species become 
distinct, Two chapters discuss recent thought about cytoplasmic 
inheritance and environmental influence on the chromosomes of 
the germ cells; they suggest a return to an intermediate position 
between Lamarck and Weismann, but now with data from micro- 
biological experiment and biochemistry. Subsequent work has 
verified and enriched Darwin's view that the gorilla and chimpanzce 
are our nearest cousins and Africa the probable birthplace “of 
Homo sapiens. Darwin's views on sexual selection are strengthened 
by recent work on the fly Drosophila, as well as to some extent 
modified by the interpretation of sexual ommament as recognition 
marking. Pedomorphism is brought in to interpret several human 
characters and might be used sill more to interpret some 
characteristic differences between populanons of Homo sapiens, 
Applications of natural selection to interpret human affairs often 
se too little for spread of novelties by speech and for inheritance 
of tradition. Evolution, as it were, reached a new plateau with the 
emergence of human self-consciousness, and factorial analysis must 
be thought out anew. Darwin was on the whole hesitant and 
cautious, but students of society need to remember his fundamental 
principle that forma of life and their environments influcnce one 
another cumulatively. This makes doubtful many a general theory 
of social development and emphasizes the importance of ‘the past 
in the present." H. J. FLEURE 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. By Clade Cudnot. Paris (Pilon), 
9) 6 O 1998, Pp. 489, bibliog. Price 2000 francs 


Cucnot writes as a devoted disciple, so devoted 

that Teilhard would have smiled gently at some 

phrases implying limitations in friends (of Teilhard) who did nor 
share his particular religious adherence. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
wai the son of a family of moblesse de campagne in Auvergne with 
strong ecclesiastical leanings, and in carly manhood he entered 
the Jesuit order, devoting himself to geology and palzontology. 
OW his work in north China much might be said; he became one 
of the stars in the international constellation of genius which has 
transformed our knowledge of carly man in the Far East, and of 
the evolution of man generally. But for Cuénoe, all this is secondary 
to the development of Teilhard’s mysticism. The idea of a con- 
tinuing universal evolution—cosmogenesis is a favourite term of 
his—seized him and led him on to attitudes which caused tension 
with ecclesiastical authority. Cuénot wisely makes as little as possible 
of the sad story, which led, inter alia, co Teilhard’s being constrained 
to decline an invitation to a professorship at the Collége de France, 
an ideal rostrum for his expositions. A critical assesment of 
Teithard’s thought would take one too far into the philosophy of 
religion to be in place in this journal, but one may say that, again and 
again, he expresses ideas like those of Spinoza, that his idea of 
continuance of inspiration is much like that found among many 
members of the Society of Friends, that his friendship and co- 
operation with Sir Julian Huxley helped him greatly. Perhaps in 
his attitude to the process of evolution he inclines towards the 


discarded hypothesis of orthogenesis. My main concern, however, 
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Is to pay a tribute, from a very different standpoint, to the sincerity 
and depth of mind of Teilhard. H. J. FLEURE 


The Evolution of Culture. By Leslie A. White, New York and 

2 6I re (Motraw-Hill), 1959. Pp. xi, 378. Price 

| 2 18s, 
: As usual Profesor White provides us with food 
for thought, and as usual this food proves indigestible. 

His account of social origins is concerned largely with the 
institution of exogamy. He assures us that “when man became 
posesed of articulate speech he formulated explicit miles for the 
regulation of his soctal life” (p. 91). This is of course impossible. 
Our only knowledge of carly man's social life is based (very 
insecurcly) on that of modem savages, and they have no explicit 
rules. It is true that cthnographers deduce mules, in much the same 
way a5 statiticians deduce averages, but illiterates have only 
aaa and these are never formulated and never consciously 

ltered. 

‘Unions between relatives will be permitted, required or pro- 
hibited in terms of their relationship to the welfare of society’ 
(p. 93), but ‘the welfare of society” is not a phrase which could 
translated into any unwritten language, nor could the idea be 
intelligible to illiterates. Dlitcrates are far more conservative than 
we are, but imagine one of ourselves suggesting a law that nobody 
might marry anyone bom in the same country, on the ground that it 
would achieve what Professor White supposes the carly rules of 
exogamy to have been intended to achieve! Professor White's 
early man was indifferent to his own interests and traditions, and 
solely concerned with the establishment of a Utopia the nature 
of which his prophetic instinct enabled him clearly to foresee. 

Not only are the customs of illiterates unformulated, they are 
often ill observed. This ts seldom noted, because ecthnographers 
tend to believe what they are told, but Professor von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf followed up among the Chenchu some cases in which 
what were regarded as incestuous marriages had taken place, and 
though he was told thar fearful consequences would ensue, he found 
that the guilry partics got away with it, Modem illiterates are, in 
short, as different from Professor White's ‘primordial man" as 

Se furly tibia petals us, Bait ace Saguegape of a 

eople is not dependent upon their technology, but is deter- 
ied to a ane saeak if oe wholly, by it, both in form and 
content " (p. 19). He spares us, however, the casy task of refuting 
this theory by providing his own refutation with examples from the 
Plains Indians and Australian Blacks. 

Technology progresses, it seems, independently not only of 
human genius and originaliry, but even of human volition. * An 
invention is like a shower of rain. When certain meteorological con- 
ditions are present and in proper conjunction ram will fall and 
when ecrtain cultural conditions are present and in proper con- 
junction an invention will take place’ (p. 16). ‘You deserve credit 
for inventing the zip fastener?’ we can hear him saying. “What 
nonsense! It would have been invented last Tuesday if you had 
never been born.’ 

Two great problems face the student of culture. The first ts 
why cultures change at all, and the second is why people adopt 
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different means to achieve what are assumed to be the same ends. 
The first Profesor White never considers; the second he attempts 
ro solve by the too familiar method of cxplaiminy cul 
by the general, Of the Chinese custom of binding women’s feet, 
for example, we arc told “society must have some way of assuring 
itself that men will behave as men and women as women,” and 
that anyone who objects to such customs ‘fails to understand this 
necessity’ (p. 226). He must be horribly shocked if he goes to a 
garage and sees a man and a woman dressed alike and both issuing 


petrol. 

as method of dealing with the supernatural is the same. * Super- 
natural philosophies are the result of a failure to distinguish between 
the self and the not-self. ... The philosophies of primitive peoples 
arc predominantly supernaturalistic; they consist, for the most 
part, of myths... . The myths of primitive man provide him with 
answers to all the fundamental questions of life and being * (p. 262). 
It is quite simple! You have only to confuse self with not-self, 
and you will automatically produce a mythology which will tell 
your descendants all they want to know about lite. 

In the latter part of the book Professor White contrasts the 
virtues of savagery with the vices of civilization, and assures us 
that ‘The type of social system developed during the human- 
energy cra was unquestionably the most satisfying kind of social 
environment that man has ever lived in... . By this we mean that 
the institutions of primitive society were the most compatible with 
the needs and desires of the human primate’ (p. 367). Professor 
White seems to have done all his field work in the anthropological 
zoos of the U.S.A. From them many of the unpleasant features of 
savagery have been climinated, and those that exist can plausibly 
be attributed to the disruption caused by the Whites. Had he, like 
myself, taken over a previowly unadmunistered area of Central 
Africa, he would have formed a different idea of the savage in his 
native state, 

Qne last point. Professor White says that the importance of 
writing has been much exaggerated; ‘it was not writing that 
proaurd civilization’ (p. 346), It is surprising that anyone who 





as thought about the marter should fail to realize that without 
writing there can be no science, no law, no history, no philosophy, 


and even no general idcas or f itions, and that in illinerate 
society these are not merely non-existent bur inconceivable, 

Social anthropologists are strongly recommended to read this 
book, for in they will find explicitly set out the errors and im- 


possibilities implicit in the writings of Malinowski and Rdecliffe- 
Brown. RAGLAN 


Nature and Historical nce. By J. H. Randall Jr. New 
York (Columbia U.P.) (London agents: O.UP.), 1958. 
76 Pp. ix, 326. Price £2 $4. 

2 The author is a profesor of philosophy, but the 
nature of his philosophy is not easily deducible from his book, 
which consists largely of obiter dicta. To some of these, such as 
‘Men live always in a limited world, not a world of boundless 
choice," we can readily assent. Others, such as ‘Metaphysics is the 
science of existence as existence,” or ‘It is a fundamental fact that 
the world is radically and ineradicably plural,” are more bgigean | 
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The Golden Trade of the Moors. By E. WW’. Bovill. London 
(O.U.P.), 1998. Pp. vi, 281, 8 maps. Price {01 ros. 
263 Since its appearance in 1933, Mr. Bovill's Caravans 

of the Old Sahara has been highly regarded as a 
valuable secondary source book of Western Sudanese history. In 
response to a long-standing demand for a new edition of this work, 
he has now given us The Golden Trade of the Moors, The Preface 
describes the need for a somewhat different treatment of the 
theme—one which would stress the point that ‘the Sahara dominates 
the history of the north not less than it does that of the south.’ 

Mr. Bovill has now focused his attention on Western Sudanese 

influences in Maghrebine and European affairs through the centuries. 

His revision of the carlier work is mainly arearrangement of chapters, 
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considerable pruning and regrouping of material, without much 
new interpretation or evidence. There is a more attractive con- 
sideration of the Sahara as a barrier to, or highway of, commerce, 
Most of the assessment of the Arabic sources has been placed in one 
chapter. The descriptions of the rise and fall of Western Su : 
states, always a cumbersome task, have been thinned out, especially 
for the period immediately preceding the establishment of European 
hegemony. Footnotes have been cut, and the bibliography truncated, 
Some of the chapters now have less erudite titles, and the division of 
the earlier work into four major sections has been abandoned. 
These: changes have been made to serve the clarification of a theme 
which was only a part of Caravans—Jobson's summary “The golden 
trade of the Moors in Barbary was the first incourager and beginning 
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of this business.” Although the motives and methods of Europ 
and Maghrebine interests in the Western Sudan are snatyet fa 
way which stresses the sustained political and economic importance 
Ce ee nants PIN Cy Oils of the problem, complicated 
ans gh itis. The indigenous production and marketing of gold, 
and the relation of this to the demand for salt and commie Lan 
ii treated im one tantalizing chapter, ‘Wangara," in which it is 
inferred that the Hambouk and Lobi goldfields were the saci ipal 
sources, but that “Wangara’ (as Denham pointed out) referred to 
‘all gold countries as well as any people coming from the gold 
country,’ It is a slender golden thread which holds the book to- 
gether. The new book is clearer, more attractive to read, than 
Caravans. But it is doubtful whether one can so drastically alter the 
theme while using the old material, however well organized. As 
a reference book, I prefer Caravans; but this does not mean that the 
old story told in a new way will not hold new readers absorbed. 
DERRICK J. STENNING 


Islam in West Africa. By J. Spencer Trimingham, Ouford (Clarendon 

. Po), 1959. Pp. ix, 262. Price 01 wos, 

D.64 . Coming after two books on Islam in Africa which 
sudan, 1949, and Jilen in Ethiopia, 1952, the pres ‘olume will 
also no doubt occupy an honoured place in the literature on its 
subject. It docs not, like those, cover both the history and the 
present-day situation of Islam in the territory named in its title 
within the boards of a single volume: the historical background 
has this time been excluded, as the author is planning to publish 
a separate volume on the history of Islam in West Africa. The 
subject matter of the present volume is organized with reference 
to a central problem: the impact of Islam on African society, 
and this concentration makes for greater clarity and easy reading, 
The author docs not lose himself in the infinite detail, but always 
keeps his central theme in focus. Whereas the anthropologist is 
led by the methods of his discipline to consider this or the other 
losely knit society sc ely, and examine the interrelation of a 
particular African society and Islam in minute detail and always 
considering his object as an individual case, the author of the 
present book approaches his subject from the point of view of Islam 






itself and (relying on the mo taphs of anthropologists and a 
year's pers survey of the field) tries to arrive at more general 


After a chapter on the geographical and social setting, he offers 
genera reliceBon on the “process of religious choca,” exatnlatn : 
the complicated interplay between the animist social, | sical, 
economic and religious culeure, the Islamic social and religious 
culture in the form in which it impinges upon the African, and the 
western culture in the form in which it affects the African. Here 
the author some of the guiding ideas of his book: how 
there is a gradual transition, sometimes lasting for centuries, from 
paganism to Islam. His conclusions are summarized in nee 













sentences at the nning of his next chapter (p. 44): “The 
of the process of ization given in the last chapter shows why 
such contradictory statements are made regarding ee eno ct 
tait le 
stance, ai hook 
ee 
who had studied the beliefs of the Songhay of the middle Niger 
writes, “almost half are not islamized and the rest in | | have 
only a thin transparent Islamic veneer.” It also shows why it is 


to state that a people became Muslim at a 


saabiezacdecratip bit y's cet Aptemanicigaes svg agaecl nner 
ame Muslim in the fifteenth century, whilst others say that they 
ness by Islam. Yet the Bozo 
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owing to the influence of Islam and what elements of native 
religious culture have been retained: there is one on the "influence 
of lam upon ideas of the supernatural and human personality,’ 
and others on the role of institutional Islam (organization of the 
Islamic cult, the Islansic calendar, the training of the clergy, the 
influcnee of Arabic upon indigenous languages, the influence of 
the pilgrimage, the influence of the religious orders), on the elements 
of the old religions which are eliminated and those which are 
retained (cults of spirits, magical belicfs and practices, sorcery and 
witcheraft, divination), on the influence of Islam upon social 
structure (the family, social differentiation, Islam and the state, 
the junidic sphere), on the ‘life cycle’ (naming, education, cireum- 
chien, marrage, death rites), and on the influence of [slam in the 
coonomic sphere and upon material culture. 

The last chapter deals with the third element which came to 
complicate the picture, the influence of westernism, while a few 
particular points are taken up in appendices. The volume ends 

ith a glosary-index of Arabic and African terms, and an index. 

The student of Islam will have here a fascinating account of the 
role of Iam in one of its more recent missionary fields, while the 
anthropologist will derive much instruction from an cxamination 
of the subject by a scholar who looks at things mainly from the point 
of view of Islam. 5. M. STERN 


CEdipus and Job in West African Religion. By Mryer Fortes. 


a ee 2 OP, 1968. Pp. 81. Price pos, 6d. 

26 5 Tn this essay Professor Fortes examines the notions 
of Fate and Supernatural Justice as they occur in the 
context of Tallena religion and socicty. It is a methodological 
exerciie in the author's own variety of socio-psychological deter- 
minkm in which the inp pala relationship continues to play 
amajor role. It provides a clear indication of his present theoretical 
position and marks an important advance in West African religious 
studies, As one would expect the thesis is rigorously argued and 
Protessor Fortes once again demonstrates his ability to make the 
ume point from a mumber of points of view so as to extract the 

maximum significance from it. 

The Tale notion of Justice emerges most characteristically in the 
relations of the individual with structurally determined con- 
figurations of ancestors who interact with him in terms of the 
statuses and roles assigned to him on the basis of kinship and 
descent. 

Destiny, on the other hand, relates to the uniqueness of each 
individual life history. It has two aspects. Nuor Yin, ‘evil Prenatal 
Destiny,’ is what a child wishes for itself in the proces of being 
created, It is recognized only in its evil siahthemassogs and its 
supposed victims prove to be children or persons (mainly women) 
with ‘incurable physical or psychological defects thar put them in 
danger of leaving no children and of thus becoming sociall 
forgotten.” Evil Destiny is invoked as explanation when appeal 
to ancestral justice have failed. The victims have wished their fate 
upon themselves before birth and neither they nor society need, 
therefore, feel guilty. Niwor Yin is thus symbolic of ‘irremediable 
failure in the development of the individual to full social capacity." 

Yin or ‘Good Destiny” also springs from the individual's prenatal 
wishes but is paradoxically a ‘unique configuration of ancestors 
who have... elected’ to watch over his life and to whom he is 
accountable. It ‘symbolically identifies the fact of successful in- 
dividual development along the road to full incorporation in 


Ac this point the psychological component in Professor Fortes's 
theory becomes ee Nuor Yin, it is argued, symbolizes 
the possibilicy of failure in the filio-parental relationship and the 
hostility that arises from the supplanting of one generation by the 
next. Good Destiny has the a Sag effect. This leads on to the 
thesis that ‘all the concepts we have examined are religious extra- 
polations of the experiences generated in the relationships of 
parents and children.” 

The value of this essay, however, lies not so much in the postu- 
lation of common psychological origins for widely held religious 

analysis of the form which they take in a particular 
nei society the range of economic and social 
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achievement is narrowly circumscribed. It would, I think, be possible 
to show that in more differentiated West African socictics the 
epene emphasis of Destiny and similar notions is not merely 
“full incorporation into society’ but also on individual com- 

1 for social recognition through political, economic and other 

inds of success. Here the filio-parental relationship may be less 
crucial. It will certainly, as Professor Fortes says, not be so directly 
symbolized, In Tale religion even Nuor Yin is ultimately subject to 
ancestral will and Good Destiny is itself'a configuration of ancestors. 
In Benin belicf, to take another example, success or failure in life 
depends on the supreme deity and on the individual personaliry 
itself, symbolized in the head, the hand and a spiritual * other-half,' 
all of which are worshipped. Professor Fortes’s more challenging 
generalizations can be tested only in the light of comparative 





material equally rigorously analysed, The ems which he has 
raised will no doubt exercise those of us who have been stimulated 
by this exciting book for some time to come, 

[fany criticism of the presentation is to be made it is that Profesor 
Fortes sometimes seems to achicve an almost mystical identi 
fication with the Tallensi world view and leaves the unas 
reader in some doubt as to where to draw the line between Tallensi 
notions and Cambridge concepm. In this in is worthwhile 
to look up the references to 0 Yin in The Web of Kinship. 

R. E. BRADBURY 

Races of Africa. By C. G. Seligean. ged edition. Londen (O.UP.), 
1957. Pp. 236, index. Price 7s. 6d, 

266 When the late Profesor Seligman first wrote Races 

of Africa in 1930, he performed a great service for all 

together thousands of scattered references to 

give a seepage tenes ey succinct statement of the peoples, cultures 

and societies of Africa, as they were then known. book was 

published just after the International Institute of African Languages 

and Cultures had begun work, so that, of the several leading Brinsh 

scholars of Africa who emerged between the wats, weg Evani- 

Pritchard and Schapera, besides Seligman himself, had even done 

their field research. If we set against this trio the large number of 

senior and junior Africanists now in Britain, we can appreciate the 

increase in our knowledge. There has been a similar increase in 

Africanists in Europe, a prea the laste war many Americans have 

e re in Africa, where previously Profesor Herskovits 

virtually stood alone. 

The original Races of Africa nevertheless remained the best 
summary account in English of Afsican oe A becca. sponet 
revised edition, still following Scligman's lay-out, has 
prepared by Professor Caen with the aid of 17 British adronie 
pologists. It is invaluable to have this handy reference book brought 
up todate,and particularly so in a form which allows it to remain in a 
sense the book of C. G. Seligman, who, with his wife, Mrs. B. Z. 
Sell » was the first professional anthropologist to carry out 

ics in Africa. All students of Africa, and even of all tribal 


peoples, require this book. MAX GLUCKMAN 
The African Image. By Margaret Plass. Catalogue of an Exhibition 


at the Toledo Museum of Art. Toledo, Ohio (Mus. of Art), 
767 1959. 1s ba rh4 iia, 2 maps 

catalogues are worth collecting. During 
the past year African orale has been shown in special exhibitions 
at Basel, Besancon, Brasels (Exposition Universlle), Coburg, 
Hanover, London (A.LA. prior to Sotheby's), Paris (Cernaschi), 
not to mention museums in Africa and America. 

A tiew exhibition in this rather competitive ficld has to carn its 
laurels in several ways: by the novelty and artistic merit of the 
exhibits, by the full and accurate description of them, and by the 
care and imagination with which the objects are lit and displayed. 
These standards were successfully met, as the illustrated catalogue 
shows, in Margaret Plass’s latest show of African sculpture. Those 
who lent works to the exhibition at the Toledo Muscum in Ohio 
were 24 private collectors, 12 museums in the United States and 
one in Canada, The intelligent use of private sources is in itself a 

that many of the objects will be unfamiliar, but the high 
quality of these pieces comes as an extra surprise. Mrs. Plass intended 
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this to be mainly an exhibition of wood carvings, with only token 
specimens in ivory, bronze, stone and térra-cotta. So thar Bini art, 
or once, is here represented more in wood than in bronze. 

All but four of the 188 188 exhibits are reproduced in the catalogue. 
The descriptive notes are arranged down the margins of the pages 
in a well balanced layout. Mow of the photographs are unavoidably 
oo lt is a tribute to Eliot Elisofon Reuben Goldberg, amongst 

others, that out of so many photographs i in small format only one 
is too obscure to be useful. 

In an otherwise cxcellent system of mdexing there are a few 
typographical gaps and errors: notes for Now 3, 4, 44, 184 are 
missing; No, $1 misnumbered as No. 3 on p. 6 (to judge from the 
note on p. 24); the ancestor head in illustration 95 is described as 

{Boe in Soca at speed woactihy a description which more ly 
belongs to its neighbour GUY ATKINS 


Au Sahara: Arts et Symboles. By Jean Gabus. Newchdiel (la 
| Baconnicre), 1958. Pp. 4o7. Price 8§ Swine francs 

26 This is another large, luxunous publication of the 

Musée d'Ethnographie de Neuchatel, the second in 
the series based on fic Gabirs pisticican toe Sulsicx sue Wrocbare 
Sudan (Vol. I was reviewed in Max, 1996, 117). This volume 
deals with Saharan Moorish, Tuareg and Fulani art, and includes 
323 illustrations of decorative themes in amulets, tattooing, 

. Clothing, furniture, utensils, and architecture. The The ethno. 
graphical background does not add much to what: wis sald $i the 
volume, and there is a certain repetition in the drawings 
which almost makes the production a muscum handbook, as 1 am 
sure that it 1s not intended to be. 

In this volume, as in the first of the series, the reader feels close to 
the objects. He might have ne closer to their context if photographs 
thowing the production of designs or the use of the ob 
embellish were included. But open it at the plates facing pp. 2 
200 or 208 and it secms as ¢. fal chet is sequiced eum to be 


real picces of Moroccan leather is the characteristic ancll =i igMmetit, 
hide and preservative. DERRICK J. | NING 


Les Dogon. By M. Palaw Marti. Monographies cthaologiques africaines. 
Parts ee .), 1947. Pp. 122. Price Boo francs 
76° Ce livre comsacré aux Dogon était attendu avec 
impatience: l'abondance méme dea travaux gui leur 
ont éec consactés (la bibliographic malgré des lactunes, compte encore 
160 titres) fait qu'on me savait plus ce que les Dogon nous ont 
PI i d’cux-mémes et ce qu'on ignore encore. L’ttude de Mile 
au Marti remplit con office dans la mesure of elle permet une 
mis fed point de nos commamances. Javoucrai ma déception devant 
e 
Sans parler de la préhistoire ct de l'arthropologie physi 
constate "absence de tout document démographique (le chi fa tonal 
de la population varie cntre 143.436 ct 200.000 au minimum), Un 
gros travail sur la langue secréte, mais pas d'étude linguistique. Plus 
ve encore serait labsence d'enquéte sywtématique sur la vie 
mique: la seule référence dans ce domaine reste mor Organi- 
sation sociale. .., baste sur des documents is en 1934 4 
titre purement complémentaire. Rien sur les difficultés matenelles, 
les resources trouvécs pour y parer; rien sur les changements 
survenus depuis 1945; cn sorte que les 1 paraisient exempts de 
toute painctlipelitn autre que s irituelle En fait, le souci m 
de ces gens, tributaires d'un at aan quasi<désertique, demeure celui 
de la nourriture quotidienne. Chague annie, la soodure pose un 
¢ de vie ou de mort. Si Graule a droit 4 la reconnaissance 
des Dogon, c'est d’abord—le Hogon d'Aru, chef religicux supréme, 
le rappelait dans son éloge funebre—parce qu'en obtenant la 
construction d'un barrage, il leur a assuré |"cau, bicnfait sans prix. 
Nl ne viendrait 4 V'idée d'aucun ethnographe de diminuer I'intérét 
et la nouveauté des recherches pourwmivies depuis vingt ans par 
Griaule, Mme G. Dieterlen et Mme 5. de Ganay. Nous leur devon 
4 tout le moins de savoir que des Noirs ont été capables d'Aaborer 
un systéme du monde. mish tee n'est pas mince. Mais j'attirerais 
l'attention sur le danger que nte une étude menée mer le plan 
metaphysique 4 Pexchision tout autre et dans l'ignorance de 
toute réalité économique. Faut-il ict rappeler J'importance que 
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Mauss attachait au respect des proportions dans l'étude des phénc- 
ménes sociaux? L'ouvrage de Mile Palau Marti, dans la mesure 
oi il refléte "gear de nos connaissances sur les Dogon, donne l'image 
d'une société proprement monstrucuse. Ce reproche est le plus 
grave. 

Au credit des enquéteurs, nous porterons évidemment, avec 
Pérude sur les Masques qui demeure un modéle, I'étonnante mythoe- 
logic que nous ont révélée Diew d°’Eaw ct les travaux qui ont suivi. 
Dirai-je mon embarras devant "absence de toute enquéte 
linguistique ? Nous ne connaissons des textes que leur traduction: 
comment le mot traduit dans les Masques par ‘affaires’ ou * choses’ 
en est-il venu 4 désigner les ‘paroles’ successives constiruant les 
clefts de votite du systéme de la métaphysique dogon, pour 
abounr au seul “Verbe"? Les textes en langue indigéne et leur 
traduction littérale fourniront des documents irremplacables aux 
africanistes et aux historiens des religions, Leur exégése peut 
rénover notre connaissance du continent africain et des relations 
qu'il entretint 4 diverses époques avec le Proche Orient. 

Avec ces textes, nous connaitrons la métaphysique dogon: 
ontologic, cosmologie, angle sous lequel on appréhendera non 
seulement les problémes théolegiques, mais, dans une certaine 
mesure, les notions d'espace et de temps, de causalité, les relations 
sociales (voir pp. $81 le remartquable chapitre sur le nevew ct 
loncle urérin dans le Mythe); corrélation entre les éléments de a 
pense mythique et les techniques, qui sont des gestes A la fois 
symboliques ct efficaces. Tout ceci est considérable. Aucune enquéte 
n'a ete envisagce concernant la logique (critéres d’évidence, principes 
de définition ct de généralisation, théorie éventuclle de la con- 
naissance), non plus que la psychologic (normes du comportement, 
theories concernant l'éducation, types de personnalités idéales ou 
representatives, psychologic sociale, cthnopsychologic). Enfin la 
lacune la plus grave parait tre labsence de recherche sur ce que 
peut étre l'échelle valeurs morales. Ainsi, aprés vingt ans 
d'études, sommes-nous toujours incapables de distinguer sans 
equivoque la culture des Dogon de celle de leurs voisins Peul, 
Malinké ou Senoufo, 

Reproches sévéres, programme trop ambinicux? Parvenue 4 ce 
paint, lenquéte ne saurait demeurer incompléte. Aussi bien les 
Dogon cux-mimes doivent-ils désormais y contribucr. Puissions- 
nowt bientét saluer un confrére dogon, rompu aux disciplines 
scientifiques, qui nous apporterait une Exhique dogon. 

DENISE PAULME 


Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy. By Willian Watson. 
a O Manchester (LLP), 1958. Pp. xxiii, 296. Price £1 ros. 


The experience of the Mambwe of Northern 

Rhodesia is a challenge to think again abour the 

effects of labour migration. They profit materially from work in 
the Tanganyika sisal plantations, and in the mines of the Copperbelr, 


and, contrary to what is reported of other tribes, the vigour of 


their tribal institutions is unimpaired. Dr. Watson places his study 
squarely in a comparative frame of reference, as he tries to explain 
why the Mambwe have made a happicr adjustment to industrial 
work than other tribes, notably the neighbouring Bemba. 

One reason, he suggests, why their village economy is not ruined 
by the absence of half its active males 1 that men and women 
are largely interchangeable in Mambwe grassland apriculeure. 
However, he mentions that the woodland Mambwe, who practise 
an agriculture similar to that of the Bemba, are equally well adjusted 
to labour migration. 

Another reason, which nicely confirms Dr, Ruchards’s earlier 
findings, is that a village based on a core of agnatically related men 
forms a better co-operative group than a Bemba-type village. 

Much the most significant variable is the motive for migration. 
In Mambwe country there is no real over-population or crosion. 
They have never known the regular hungry months endured by 
the Bemba. Labour migrants go, not for their very subsistence, bur 
in order to buy clothes and durable goods. If the writer had given 
more weight to this point he might have drawn his comparison 
with Insh migrants in the cighteen-cightics more cautiously, and 
have focused more sharply his comparisons with the Bemba and 
other African migrant labour situations. 
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He successfully demonstrates that, in spite of labour migration, 
Mambwe are loyal to their chiefs, especially, it seems, when these 
encourage them to resist Colonial government orders. That the 
chicts as a whole have retained their old authority is less obvious. 
Formerly cach little village was an independent, fortified state. 
Its head had monopoly of trade and control of religious sanctions 
and of the poson ordeal. Using a private bodyguard, he could 
kill, mutilate and be renowned for cruelty. He stayed in power 
because external enemics forced solidarity upon his village. Now 
the scale of political activity i wider, and the role of external 
enemy fostering internal loyalties is played by the British, affecting 
the Mambwe as a whole. Some chiefs have wider powers than 
before; but one found his only redress against insult in committing 
suicide, and villages can now be ruled by commoners. The disputes 
which the Mambwe formerly had with one another have been 
replaced by disputes with whites. Whether this should comfort 
administrators is not clear. Dr. Watson pipes in tune with the 
optimism of his colleagues who have often shown that apparent 
conflict and disunity promote real unity on another scale. 

From the many and dluminating references to the research of 
other Manchester and Rhodes-Livingstone Institute anthropolo- 
gists, whether they have worked in Central Africa or in other 
fields, it is evidently time to salute a ‘school’ of anthropology, 
whose publications are developed through close discussion, and 
where cach individual's work is enhanced by his focus on a 
common stock of problems. 

One of the most interesting of these common interests is the 
notion of ‘perpetual kinship’ in chiefly clans, originated by Dr. 
Cunnson, For the Mambwe we are given a first-rate account of 
the process of shortening genealogies, together with their interesting 
system of succession through brothers and younger sons, with 
compensating arrangements for elder sons. 

The Mambwe case also challenges the view of some economists 
that communal land-ownership impedes economic progress, and 
should be replaced by individual ownership. The backbone of their 
political system is the land, with the chiefly titles through which 
the people living on it are organized. The land is the guarantee of 
tribal life, as well as of subsistence, and the writer makes a good case 
tor communal land tenure. 

There is also a discussion of how traders live in isolation from their 
kin, consistently with trading conditions in other parts of Central 
Africa, but it would gain from comparison with West Africa, 
where greater density and better market arrangements enable 


whole populations to engage amicably in trade. 

Many other important matters are discussed, but here I cannot 
do more than recommend the book unreservedly as a thought- 
provoking study, Thereviewer'stask has been facilitated by Professor 
Gluckman’s admirable foreword, which places it in the perspective 
of other work. MARY DOUGLAS 
Land Tenure and Social Change among the Nyakyusa: An 

—y, —s4y in Applied Anthropology in South-West 

AF A Tanganyika, By P. H. Gulliver. East African Studies 

ie No. 11. Kampala (E.A.LS.R.), 1958. Pp. 47. Price tos. 

This essay by a former Tanganyika government sociologist is a 
clear and succinct account of changes in land use and tenure and 
their social repercussions among a tribe with one of the highest 
population densities and one of the greatest degrees of land pressure 
in East Africa. | | 

The first chapter is a brief account of the traditional village 
organization and land tenure (fully described elsewhere by Godfrey 
and Monica Wilson). The second gives an outline of the modern 
changes that have affected the Nyakyusa. Rice is now the major 
cash and food crop, and there is now virtually no uncultivated land 
left for an increasing lation. Living standards have increased 
and there is a correspondingly ever greater demand for what land 
there is. Non-Nyakyusa immigrate into thisrich area, to be welcomed 
by chiefs who wish to build up their following despite land shortage; 
and there “ae also a new wealthy class ri large land-owners, although 
as yet t are NOC an important factor as regards the general 
shortage of fields for individuals sate | 


The third chapter lists some of the main effects of land shortage. 
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These include a change in the pattern of inheritance from inheritance 
among a group of brothers to that by the eldest son only, with 
consequent changes in kinship attitudes and obligations; an increase 
in the authority and activities of the village headmen, who tradi- 
tionally allocate village land; a greater tendency for individuals 
to claim absolute nghts over their holdings; a greater sense of 
exclusiveness of the village and an insistence on the traditional 
principle of land-holding by residence only, and with these an 
inerease in inter-village opposition, Yet despite this, the traditional 
age villages are now ‘almost obsolete,’ owing largely to the changes 
in the system of inheritance. There is over-grazing and some 
erosion, due to the importance that is attached to the possession 
of large herds. Younger men are forced to go away as labour 
migrants since there are no fields available for them to carn the 
moncy which their living standards demand. And many chicts 
try to increase their authority and wealth by claiming the non- 
traditional right to allocate land, which weakens the position of 
ther own headmen, 

The contradiction between political and economic ends ts thus 
implicit in every sphere of social life, although the Nyakyusa are 
not as yet aware of this. In his last chapter the author makes sug- 
gestions for ameliorating this situation. He suggests better use of 
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the land and less dependence on rice mono-culture. He also suggests 
that village residence should no longer be the only qualification 
for land-holding, and that land-sale (though not lease) should be 
permitted. Despite the sentiment d to the village as the 
traditional basic social unit, the village system and the attitudes and 
values which it fosters are not adequate to provide for the future. 
The author considers that besides facilitating freer inter-village 
movement, helping labour migrants to scttle themselves when they 
have earned money to buy a plot and assisting efficient cultivators 
to enlarge their holdings, ‘it would help to bring to the Nyakyusa 
a realization of the implications of the new moncy economy which 
they have inevitably and irretrievably entered, and would demon- 
strate the value of holdings in relation to other commodities and 
activities,” whilst retaining most of what is valuable in the traditional 
village system. I do not agree with this last qualification, and would 
suggest that it would necessarily involve radical changes im the 
relative statuses of chicfs and headmen: these are already occurring, 
it is truce, but they would be hastened. | 

This is a valuable essay. Ie contains a wealth of quantitative 
material, valuable for comparative purposes. And throughout it 
the basically sociological nature of the problems under consideration 
8 never forgotten. JOHN MIDDLETON 


The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization: Three Lectures 
a Illustrated with Finds at Anyang, By Li Clu. 
OST ips Seattle (U. of Washington P.), 1957. Pp. xviti, 123. 
| Price $6.90 

Dr, Li Chi began his archxological investigation of Anyang in 
1928 and continued the excavations until he was obliged to leave 
owing to the Japanese invasion in 1937. While the bulk of his 
findings have been published in Chinese, these three lectures form 
the only brief summary of his work im English. | 

The first lecture gives a short account of the known prehistory 
of China—the skeletal remains and types of pottery im neolithic 
China, At Hsiao-t'un im the Anyang district a new type of culture 
appears. It is characterized by a new type of pottery; bronze tools, 
weapons and sacrificial vessels; a developed system of writing; 
chamber burials and human sacrifice; chariots and stone carvings. 
This is the period of the Shang dynasty, about the middle of the 
second millennium #.c., but, together with the Hsia dynasty, before 
ee it was regarded as mythological by most western 
scholars. 

Dr. Li Chi notes that there is a complete gap between this culture 
and that of the neolithic period. It is a pity shat he has not given a 
summary of the work carried out by the Chinese since 1937, as it 
has not yet been translated into any European language, and may 
eventually fill this gap and establish the Hsia dynasty as a historical 
~ ‘The second lecture deals with the Shang period, and in ir he 
considers the various cultural streams that may have combined to 
form the Shang complex. From this period, as well as the bones of 
domestic animals belonging to the previous era, bones of many 
wild animals are found, and on some of the inscribed oracle bones 
there are texts stating the number of tigers, deer, foxes and hornless 
deer killed in royal hunts. Men and dogs were sacrificed and buried 
in the royal tombs. Dr. Li Chi notes the stylized animal designs 
characteristic of the sacrificial vessels of the period. He suggests 
that the type where one head surmounts two bodies, with inter- 
twined tails, has a Sumerian derivation. Jars with a phallic-shaped 
handle, paralleled at Mohenjo-daro and at Jemdet Nasr, also indicate 
some connexion with the Near East, while the royal love of hunting. 
unknown among the indigenous population, suggests a western 
Mongolian origin of the Shang conquerors who absorbed and 
developed the indigenous culture. While the forms of the rounded 
bronze vessels can be seen to be derived from the old pottery forms, 
wite new rectangular bronze sacrificial vessels are first found in 
e Shang period. 

The third lecture, entitled “The Bronze Age of China,’ deals 
exclusively with the Anyang finds at the dwelling site of Hsiso-t'un 
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and its cemetery site Hou-chia-chuang, the former to become the 
royal capital circa 1384 8.c. Four cultural stages are defined. The late 
neolithic (black pottery), the pre-dynastic Shang (carly bronze), the 
dynastic Shang, and the post-Shang period. Chemical analyses of 
the bronzes are given, and a detailed account, with illustrations, of 
the development of the Ko from a hafted hard stone or jade blade 
to the typical bronze halbert, a process which Dr. Li Chi consders 
to have covered about 1000 years, and continued in use in its 
perfected form for another 1000 years, 
Besides numerous text figures there are $0 excellent plates. 
B. #, SELIGMAN 


Archiological Studies in Szechwan. By Ching Tf-k'un, C.U.P., 
973 1957. Pp. xx, 321, 118 plates, maps, text figs. Price 4 


tos. Archeology in China: Vol. I, Prehistoris 
China, By Chéng Te-k' un. Cambridge (Heffer), 1999. 

Pp. xvi, 240, 43 plates, 3 maps, 4 tables, 70 text figs. Price 2 guineas 
Dr. Chéng Té-k’un, Lecturer in Far Eastern Art and Archxology 
at Cambridge, has embarked upon an cight-volume account of 
(China's archeology, of which the fimt part has now appeared, 
Some measure of the problem which confronts him can be had 
from the fact that the prehistoric section of his study of the 
archzology of Szechwan occupics 135 pages while it cannot, of 
necessity, be allotted more than a page or two in the wider work. 
But there is a need for a summary of what has been achieved since 
Andersson wrote Children of the Yellow Earth, and Dr, Chéng must 
be congratulated upon his industry in reducing to manageable form 
the mass of material in western languages and, above all, in Chinese, 
which has appeared in the past 30 years on the prehistory of China, 
As Dr. Chéng points out, the Chinese themselves have, until 
recently, had no sense of the prehistory of their country, and yet 
their country is rich in remains of man's carliest activities as a tool- 
maker, of skeletal material from the carly phases of human ¢vo- 
lution, and though much work still has to be done, it 1s possible 
to present the outlines of this period in the history of China, It may 
even be possible to relate it to the history of the Chinese, but Dr. 
Chéng wisely eschews too much speculative interpretation in this 
field, Instead he presents a conspectus of the material from the pre- 
mictal phase of his country’s prehistory so that it is possible to see, 
almost for the first time, what types of culture are to be found in 
(China and the extent to which, at the present state of our knowledge, 

these represent truly distinctive developments. | 
It may be thought that Dr, Chéng’s treatment of the palxolithic 
cultures is somewhat summary, and that it is inadequately illus- 
trated. It is also noticeable that although he touches upon the 
paleontological material, his bibliography is quite inadequate here. 
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One has the impression that the writer is not at home in this period 
and that it docs not really interest him. The neolithic period is 
clearly more to his taste, and his presentation of the complex array 
of sites is a most useful presentation of material which has long 
remained lithe known to western prehistorians, and to those 
elsewhere in Asia who tend to be better informed about Western 
Europe than about the early cultures of their own continent. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Chéng’s book will serve to redress this 
unbalance. It may be legitimate to suggest that they will draw the 
attention of their governments to the amount of work which Dr. 
Hsia Nai and his colleagues have carried out in the post-war years 
under the auspices of the Chinese Academy of Sciences. No Asian 
government has done more for prehistory than that of China. 

Dr. Chéng has presented a catalogue, carcfully and comacntiousdly 
compiled. The various tables and the index will allow the worker 
who wishes to use his volume to find most of what he needs. 
But he will find little attempt to synthetize the vast amount of 
material with which he ts presented, and he may well find it difficult 
to determine the methods by which Dr, Chéng has arrived at the 
dates which appear in the margin of Table IIL. (Those who specialize 
in pleistocene problems will be able to substitute their own ideas 
for the marginalia of Table If.) It is a commonplace of reviewing ta 
demand a book other than the one which the author has written, 
and Dr. Cheng may well argue that anything more than a catalogue 
would be to indulge in “premature canonization.’ Yet canonization 
follows upon long investigations and discussion, and it may be 
thought that the presentation of thes tables, while admittedly 
ane ree is me ee a form of aE tt which is aeoetee 
unless the compiler is prepared to argue his case, in speculative terms 
where this is necessary. | would therefore have secmed a some- 
what longer book in which Dr. Chéng had undertaken a section 
of synthesis, presenting his own picture of the cultural complexities 
and relations of China, This he has attempted in his Szechwan 
Studies, and though his arguments and conclusions are open to 

ucstion—and what conclusions in prehistory are mot?—he has 
here achieved a picture of a region of China which docs have a 
vitality, a sense of human beings behind the artifacts, which seems 
to me to be lacking in Prehistoric China. This is a pity, because so 
few prehistorians have Dr. Cheng's ability to handle the literature 
which is so rapidly accumulating about China and its carly cultures. 
Perhaps he may feel emboldened to include a section in his volume 
on the Shang in which he will tell us what his own pocture of this 
formative period is, ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


 Kerhandel. v. het Konink, Inet. v. Taal-, Land= en 
DTA Voleenkaunde. 's-Gravenhage (Nijhoff), 1988. Pp. 108, 
| 34 plates, 24. text Pigs 1 map. Price 15 guilders 
The book before me covers the period following the Neolithic, 
spread vee ater bert of Further India and Indonesia. After a short 
history of rch, the author discusses a great number of stray 
finds. These include beads, of which the Djakarta Museum possesses 
socketed celts, ceremonial axes, vessels, statucttes, ornaments and 
finally the Dong-son Drums, which are of paramount importance 
More than a dozen of these early kettle drums (Heger type I), cast 
by the cire perdue method, are in the Djakarta Muscum. These were 
Of particular interest is the reference to the excavations by 
W. Rothpletz at Dago, north of Bandung in Central West Java 
casting of socketed celts, socketed spearheads and bracelets. ‘These 
finds show that certain bronze objects were manufactured locally 
mainland of South-East Asia. 
Other chapters deal with the Megalithic Monuments and the Urn 
who was cn in excavations at a number of sites and has 
studied many more on the spot, gives a comprehensive account of 


The Bronze-Iron Age of Indonesia. By H.R. van Heekeren. 
when the Bronze Age Culture of Dong-son (Indo-China) had 
a large collection, as well as a varicty of bronze objects, such as 
in connexion with the problem of cultural origins in Indonesia. 
all found in Java. 

during the Second World War, which yielded clay moulds for the 
at some stage, in addition to being imported into Indonesia from the 
Cemeteries of Java, Sumatra, Celebes and other islands. The author, 
all these monuments, supplementing the text by good illustrations 
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and including a full bibliography. A map shows the distribution of 
Metal Age antiquities throughout the area. 

It may, however, be noted that ancient iron objects are rather 
rare in South-East Asia. At Dong-son and other archxological sites 
in Indo-China only a few have come to light. In Malaya I found that 
the iron tools from the slab graves in the Batang Padang district of 
Perak cannot be connected with the bronze period of Dong-son, 
but must be ascribed to a much later date, probably to the end of the 
first millennium a.p, The author of the book under review figures 
a single dagger with bronze hilt and an iron blade from Pradijckan, 
Java. A few isolated iron objects are mentioned as having been found 
iti OF near stone-cist graves, belonenne to the younger megalithic 
cultures. The most important find of this kind, at Gocnong Kidoel, 
Central Java, was described by van der Hoop in 1934. Yet, reading 
the report and taking note of the fact that ‘a few pieces of coarse _ 
fabric were attached to some of the iron objects,’ one is inclined to 
ascribe the site to a date rather later than ‘a few centuries ap." 
(wan Heckeren, pp. §1f.). 

In the light of the foregoing it may well be asked whether the 
term ‘Iron Age’ or *Bronze-Iron Age’ is a very happy one. 

There is a final chapter on the Dong-son Culrure and Heine- 
Geldern’s thesis on the Pontic migration and the origin of this 

To sum up, one can say that van Heckeren's book contains a 
great wealth of information and will no doubt prove of great valuc 
to prehistorians interested in South-East Asia. The author's depart- 
ure from Java, announced in the preface, is to be deeply regretted, 
for it marks the end of a long and brillant era of Dutch research in 
Indonesia's past. PRINCE JOHN LOEWENSTEIN 


The Excavation at Herodian Jericho, 1951. By James B. Pritchard. 
2 7 5 Ann, Amer. Sch. Orient. Research, Vols. XXAXU-AXAIT 


(1952-4). New Haven (A.8.0_R.), 1958. Pp. xiii, 58, 
text figs., G6 plates. Prive $7.40 

The season was devoted to clearing an extensive building (about 
gox 40 metres) to the west of the tell of ‘Alayiq. This proved to 
have been in all probabiliry a gymnasium with two baths, a hypo 
caust, a reservoir and a hoard of unguentaria. It was consenieoet fa 
the later part of the first century #.c., in the reign of Herod 1, and 
perhaps occupied until the middle of the first century a.p. The west 
end of the building, which yielded some 60 Islamic coins, was 
probably re-occupied in the cighth century. Quantities of Chalcolithic 
and Early Bronze Age pottery were discovered, and the foundation 
trenches of the building were presumably cur through strata 
accumulated in these periods. The architecture, pottery, coins and 
glass are illustrated and described with meticulous care and clarity; 
only the flints, which are photographed but not described (except 
for a note on their colour) would seem to call for fuller treatment. 
The work provides a substantial appendix to the corpus of pre- 
historic and Roman pottery in Palestine, while the gymnasium is 
an important addition to the list of Hellenistic buildings of this 
type. WwW. C. BRICE 


The Natufian Culture: The Life and Economy of a Mesolithic 
a People in the Near East. By Dorothy A. E, Garrod. 
D7 G Albert Beckitt Archeological Lecture, British Academy, 
: London (O.U.P), 1958. Pp. 17, 19 plates. Price 4s. 
Miss Garrod’s paper gives a comprehensive review of the 
Natufian in Palestine and Syria, bringing us up to date by including 
the recent work being done in Israel. In view of the work at 


Jericho and in north Iraq dealing with the beginnings of village life, 


this paper is a very welcome contribution. 

The Natufian, which overlics the long pabrolithic sequence in 
this area, is more than a counterpart of many mesolithic industries 
which gave way to or were absorbed by incoming agriculturists: it 
is, in fact, the immediate predecessor of what appears to be the very 
beanie this economic revolution, and for this reason alone is 
of considerable importance. The recent excavations at Jericho have 
opened up a complexity of carly settlements whose extent was 
hitherto almost unsuspected. In the lower levels were found com- 
MUNIes OCCUpPying an extensive atea surrounded by solid w 
with possibly fi mestic animals and almost reid cube 
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but with no pottery; their stone implements, however, showing no 
appreciable advance on those of the Natufians, whose own equip- 
ment included sickle blades, pestles, stone bowls (many inset into 
the foor of their caves) and the domesticated dog. While the 
Natufians’ use of stone consisted of lithe more than rough dry-stone 
walling and flat stone pavements in caves, the recent excavations 
in Isracl have revealed extremely complex tomb structures, including 
the use of clay-mortar plastering with indications of red paint. 
This evidence points strongly to the ibility that, while the 
Natufians may not have inhabited seatiiseias as well built and 
extensive as those of early Jericho, they were, at least in part, static. 

It has been assumed, largely on rypological grounds, thar the 
early inhabitants of Jericho were the direct descendants of the 
Natufians. This may be partly true, but it is also possible that to 
some extent they overlap, This is a problem which can only be 
cleared up by further excavation and very accurate dating, but 
Miss Kenyon's Jericho reports and Miss Garrod’s very timely sum- 
mary of the Natufian must be read together, as they are 
complementary, J. WAECHTER. 


The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. 
| By Frank Moore Cross, Jr. The Haskell Lectures, 
277 1956-§7. London (Duckworth), 1948. Pp. xvi, 196, 

: plates, maps. Price JOY 14. 

In the prevailing confusion of theories about the date and signi- 
ficance of the Dead Sea literature, this careful account of whar is 
now sure and what has still to be decided is most welcome. Mr. 
Cross is. a member of the mtermational team at work on the scrolls, 
and his book is an annotated edition of his recent Haskell Lectures. 
He tells clearly, with the aid of a map and some very evocative 
photographs, the complicated story of the discovery of the scrolls, 
and gives an up-to-date catalogue of the library. He then sets out 
the importance of the new discoveries for the studies of Palestinian 
history, the Old Testament and carly Christianity. His arguments 
are scholarly and lucid, and supported throughout by careful 
foomotes. 

Mr. (Cross leaves lithe doubt that the community which produced 
this literature was the Essenes, that Khirbet Qumran is the ruins of 
their ‘city in the wilderness’ mentioned by Pliny and Dio 
Chrysostomus, and that they origimated as a branch of the Hasidic 
party which took refuge there in the second half of the second 
century B.c, There isa strong possibility that the Wicked Priest was 
the Hasmonzxan high priest Simon. The Righteous Teacher, on 
the other hand, cannot be more definitcly named, but appears to 
have been, like the Baptist, a forerunner of a messiah; there is no 
secure evidence that he was martyred. The scrolls have vindicated 
the faithfulness of the Septuagint to its Hebrew original in the 
historical books, and have proved thar the Johannine literature 
springs from Jewish rather than Hellenistic roots. Both the Essenes 
and the carly Christians lived in an apocalyptic atmosphere, and 
much can manifestly be learnt from a study of the earlier com- 
munity about the later. But the one was still awaiting its messiahs, 
while for the other the New Covenant had been sealed. Mr. Cross 
dismisses the treasure inventory of the copper scroll as folklore: 
but happily for the romantic there are still strong arguments for 
treating it as factual, W. C. BRICE 


Village Life in Northern India: Studies in a Delhi Village. 
a7 By Oscer Lewis. Urbana (UL of Mlinois P.), 1998. 


Pp, xii, 384. Price $7.90 

The Jits of North India raise one of the most inter- 
esting widescale problems in the study of caste. They are found as 
agriculturalists from the Indus to the Ganges. The scattered and 
fragmentary reports that we have of them suggest a degree of organi- 
zational homogeneity which is more than merely cultural. They 
have evidently preserved some form of tribal political organization 
which is reflected in their village groupings and at the same time 
have entered the world of caste to occupy a dominant postion in 
almost all their areas. In the survey reports of the last century we 
can observe some Jat lineages losing their land, changing their occupa- 
tions, changing their names and sinking in the caste hierarchies of the 
areas they inhabited; some even became low-caste Brahmans or 
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jogi. Such groups even though today they neither remember nor 
claim a Jit origin nevertheless present us, m historical terms, with 
the most dramatic form of the actual sociological problem. What 
is the sociological reality which is more than’ merely cultural and 
yet subordinate in any precise locality to the exigencies of the caste 
system? It is possible that the affinity of the Jats to the Rajputs, 
claimed by the one and admitted by the other, may. provide a ‘cluc. 
The relationship is essentially thar of hypergamy, and marrage 
amongst the Jats themselves is hypergamous im principle, the pre- 
ferred marriage being that m which the family of the bride is inferior 
to that of the groom, It is then possible that this tribe has preserved 
some sense of identity, allowing at the same time for considerable 
vanety in economic and religious status precisely by the mechanism 
of hypergamy. This allows for a relationship it inequality between 
those who are, at another level, equal. At the lower economic 
levels we know that the Jits take wives from yet inferior castes 
just as, at the higher levels, they give wives to the Rajput. 

One would not wish to suggest that the Jats are peculiar, indeed 
the evidence suggests, if it does nothing more, the contrary. The 
Telugu Reddi and the KGli of Bombay spring to mind as providing 
variants of the same problem, If before at is too late we could plot 
the relations between the local hierarchies playing within the area of 
any one of these large castes, and the Jats seem the most suitable for 
various reasons, we might be able to extend the sociological analysis 
beyond the local hierarchy. 

It will be ewident that in these circumstances any book giving 
further information on the Jits is welcome and Oscar Lewis's book 
contains a number of useful facts, but there are considerable dis- 
appointments. Some years ago the author published a pamphlet on 
certain kinship groupings in his village, which he chose to call 
factions. He said, but did not demonstrate, that these ‘factions’ 
operated across village boundaries. At that time it was refreshing to 
find the deadening conception of village solidarity criticized and one 
confidently expected that Lewis would later relate the factions of his 
village to those of other villages and show their relation to marriage. 
Jats cither formally or effectively practise exogamy of the village 
and of contiguous or related villages and this involves a village such 
as Rampur, in this study, in affinal relationships covering some 400 
villages. It would be too much to expect one man to plot so vast a 
field in eight months, even with a team of assistants, but something 
might have been done in a small compass to indicate the lines along 
which future research might run, As it is we must accept with 
gratitude the 40 detailed pages describing marriage negotiations and 
rites. 

The book is based upon information collected for the practical 
ends of government and is therefore wseful on the economic side of 
caste interrelations, the fajmani system and participation in festivals, 
These details together with the accounts of the festivals themselves 
and of marriage are the best part of the book. There is a very brief 
chapter called, unaccountably, Concepts of Religion and Exhice. This is 
based upon information received from 25 individuals by means of 
a questionnaire. Here there are some stimulating ideas, but one has 
the impression that one is being offered raw material and rough notes 
rather than an extended consideration. But Professor Lewis has 
certainly done well in bringing down the study of Hinduism 
from what Hindus are believed to believe to what precise individuals 
in defined social contexts say that they believe. 

I think that Professor Lewis is the first of those who have worked 
in recent years im north India to publish his results ar any length, 
It now seems reasonable to hope that the Jat arca may become one 
of the best known in India. Sufficient material on distinct local 
hierarchies in this area should determine whether the term Jar has 
a sociological content, and if it has, the comparative application of 
this finding elsewhere would deepen our und 1din 
actualities of the caste system as a whole. . 






The Indian Village Community. By B. H. Baden-Powell. 
7 9 Behavior Science Reprints, New Haven (HRAF Press), 


1957. Pp. 456. Price $3.95 

The reprinting of this classic work of Indian 
sociology results from a generous and imaginative enterprise on the 
part of Human Relations Area Files, Inc. The aim is ‘to make 
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available sclected works of continuing value to the scholar but 
difficult to obtain because demand has fallen below the level 
required by raver vidanel émanmpites The present facsimile is clear 
to read and bound in stil paper covers. 

The work itself needs neither introduction nor recommendation 


to students of society, being a painstaking and thorough survey of 


all the data which were available in 1896 drawing particularly upon 
the revenue-settlement land surveys which with increasing detail 
and refinement proceeded from about 1820 for the better part of 
the last century. It is evidently an indispensable book. 

Historically, as the author was well aware, The Indian Village 
Community appeared as a corrective to the views which Sir Henry 
Maine's Village Conununtitics in the East and West, published in 1871, 
had made all too prevalent. Baden-Powell pays Sir Henry his 
deserved tribute, but points out that he had not at his disposition 
the materials which subsequent publications were to provide. 
Justifiable as it may have been in the cighteen-seventies to see India’s 
villages as instances of ‘collective ownership’ it had become impos- 
sible for anyone whose perspective was mot an evolutionary one, 
as Baden-Powell’s was not, to do so after the publication of material 
on the Punjab, the then North-West Provinces, Oudh and much of 
the evidence for Bombay and Southern India. 

There 6 no need today to outline Baden-Powell’s distinction 
between the R-yotwari and the Joint Village as two basic forms but 
rather its significance in the light of more recent research. The 
atomization of Indian civilization into villages, of which the value 
has only recently been questioned, finds in fact, however much it 
may purport to do, no support in the assumptions of Baden-Powell. 
He was a civil servant and an empiricist. If he objected to the 
generalizations about the Indian village as such, it was from the 
paint of view of one concerned with the facts of particular land 
renures and their implications for a revenuc-collecting government: 
he was not a sociologist as Maine, whatever his weaknesses, was. 

Throughout India it would appear that the manner in which land 
is held is determined by the internal organization of what we now 
call the dominant caste; it is around these variations that research 
will profitably centre in the next decade or so. To say this is not to 
admit thar the variations within a dominant land-ownimg caste 
extend to and influence the relations between castes living in a 
particular area or a particular village. It is so casy to accept the equa- 
tion: dominant caste equals village, that some of our contemporaries 
pass on to conclude that the village, and by this point what is implied 
is the whole sum of relations to be observed within that physical 
unit, is strictly mot comparable with another except to the extent 
that such comparison enforces radical differences. In brief, the 
village as Baden-Powell was concerned with it 1s not the same thing 
thar sociologists study and much misunderstanding and contusion 
arises from the unconscious assumption that this is not so. Portu- 
nately this assumption is one that docs not survive a moment's 
rational consideration. Village studies and consequently the whole 

ibilicy of comparative sociology in India rest upon demonstrable 
Pasic structures Which make it posible for us to speak of India as a 
whole; the local forms are variations which rightly challenge our 
attention only when this fundamental unity has been perceived 
Baden-Powell’s pioneer work acquires relevance at precisely this 
point in our research. D. F. POXOOCK 


Sinhalese Village. By Bryce Ryan with L. D. Jayasena and D.C. R. 
280 Wickremesinghe. Coral Gables (U. of Miami P.), 1958. 


x, 229 

"pean the time when he was at the University 
of Ceylon, Professor Ryan conducted research in several villages 
of the island. We have here some of the material gathered between 
1949 and 1942 by a team in a lowland village about 40 miles from 
Colombo. It falls into rwo parts; one consists of broad surveys of 
various aspects of village life, and the other deals with recent 

social changer. | 
The accounts given on cach of the selected topics not only 
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break new ground in putting before us data on Sinhalese social 
organization, but also will be of interest to those working in India 
and South-cast Asia. From them we learn about economuc activities, 
the composition and operation of the household, the nature of kin 
groups, the system of marriage and the procedure of weddings, the 
role of Buddhism and of deities and spirits in religious life, and 
the place of caste in the community, On several occasions, however, 
the reader is stimulated to ask for further analysis. For example, 
because both types of cross-cousin marriage are common and may 
form continuing alliances between families, it would have been 
interesting to know the significance of these in other social fields 
(eg. the political system), Again, the brief histories of village 
associations make one wish for an analysis of factions and leadership 
in the village. A 
Professor Ryan and his co-authors raise several points which 
are relevant to studies of similar societies, One is the degree to which 
they are justified in seeing recent changes as forming a process of 
*secularization.” As the authors show in detail, people m a ae 
may be drawn into increasingly close contact with the outside, 
and may adopt secular mnovations in agriculture, education, ete. 
But the earlier period had important secular aspects, and some 
recent changes how the continuing importance of religion. The 
most successful recent village associations were religious, for 
example, and a major external influence was the election of a 
‘Buddhist-Sinhalese’ government, It seems as if secularization 15 
an inadequate term to cover the whole of this process, and one 
would have liked to sce more discussion of its use. The changing 
role of caste could also be debated. Ir is truc that in certain matters 
caste is now relatively unimportant. These appear to be in new 
fields (e.g. education), the old order remaining where traditional 
customs are concerned. There is an almost complete ban on inter- 
matriage, evidences of social distance still exist (e.g. a Badahela 
would not generally enter a Goyigama house), and equality does 
not yet extend to leadership or public affairs. How far one can say 
that the village ‘has not obliterated caste, but it has come far’ 
must depend on the relative emphasis placed on these features. 
The book is a source of much useful information, presented 
with skill and sympathy. We still need such data, and must be 
grateful to the authors. But at the same time, the comparative 
approach to Asian village studies needs a more detailed analysis 
an is generally made here, and one hopes that Profesor Ryan 
will soon provide us with this. ADRIAN C. MAYER. 


The Customs and Religion of the Ch'iang. By David Crockett 
2 Q] Craton, Smithsonian Mise. Coll, Vol. CXXXY, No. 1, 


Washington, DAC., 1948. Pp. vil, 114, 16 plates 

Mr. Graham writes about the Ch’iang of western 
Szechwan on the basis of short visits made between 1924 and 1945. 
On p. 2 he says confidently “that he has not found of heard of one 
reference on the oracle bones or in any Chinese history that would 
indicate that the ancestors of the (Ch'iang of western Szechwan 
migrated eastward from western Asia, or that they are descendants 
of the Israclites." This and other basic points having been made, 
the account reviews economic life (under which head we leam 
another important negative fact: the Ch'iang have no radio or 
television), folktales and “mountain songs,’ social customs, and 

igion. 

The facts set out reflect a random method of collection and Mr. 
Graham makes no attempt to argue an anthropological thesis. Com- 
bined with other data these facts would doubtless be very useful to 
someone trying to build up a picture of Ch'iang culture and social 
orgamzation, but Mr. Graham seems content to let us rise from 
his book with only a general impression of what Ch’iang society 
is like. “The social life of the Ch'iang is very simple. There are no 
theaters or movies, excepting those of the Chinese in the Chinese 
cities and towns, There are practically no games.” 

The bibliography is valuable, the linguistic texts useful, and the 
plates interesting. MAURICE FREEDMAN 
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FOLK BUILDING IN TEHRI-GARHWAL 
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FOLK BUILDING IN TEHRI-GARHWAL* 


by 


JAMES WALTON 
Maseru, Banitoland 


232 Tehri-Garhwal, one of the many tiny states 
O40 along the cis-Himalayan tract, is a land of 
deep ravines and steep limestone slopes. Tiny villages, 
connected only by narrow winding tracks, are scattered 
along the valley sides wherever sufficient flat ground is 
available and below each village the high, narrow cul- 
tivation terraces form a giant staircase down to the valley 
floor. Above, the forests of deodar and pine stretch up to 
the mountain grasslands which are too bleak for permanent 
occupation but which provide excellent pasturage during 
the summer moths. 

The Garhwal village is a heterogeneous assemblage of 
stone dwellings with stone slate roofs and whitewashed 
walls. Richly carved balconies, brightly coloured barge 
boards and white walls stand out boldly against the dark 
green forest background. The village displays little 
planning and its lay-out is controlled largely by the 
configuration of the site. Houses, separated only by 
narrow alleys (Plate Je), for there are no wheeled wehicks 
in a Garhwal village, seem to jostle cach other to retain 
a foothold on the steep slope and they are sited as o 
portunity affords, although cach endeavours to catch Be 
maximum amount of winter sunshine. 

The larger village houses are rectangular two-storeyed 
structures of slate or limestone rubble bound together 
with a lime and clay mortar and covered with a smooth 
layer of the same whitewashed mortar (Plate Ja, 6). Quite 
frequently, however, the front and rear walls of the 
upper storey are made up of thick boards, about nine 
inches wide, gaily painted in striped bands of red, brown 
and yellow. 

The flat-pitched roof is laid on thick, closely spaced 
boards and consists of a covering of irregular blue or red 
slate slabs quarried from the outcrop below the limestone 
and strikingly reminiscent of the stone slate roofs of 
Horsham or the Cotswolds. The ridge is protected by a 
covering of similar flat slabs laid horizontally. 

The ground floor serves to store the farm implements 
and to house the cattle at night whilst the upper floor is 
divided into a number of sleeping and store rooms (fig. 1). 
Access to these rooms is gained from a verandah, the 
usara or chajja, running along the entire front of the house, 
which is reached by one or more flights of stone steps 
(Plate Je hb). aire 3 the Garhwali a polyandrous system 
prevails under which a number of brothers share one or 
more wives and the fathers are functional in the sense 
that they are regarded by the children as ‘the father who 
tills the soil,” ‘the father who looks after the cattle,” and 
soon. Each brother has his own room for sleeping but 
they all share a communal store room (fig. 1). 

The glory of the Garhwal house lies in its richly carved 

* With Plate J and four text figures 
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and brightly painted woodwork, particularly the beautiful 
deodar pillars, ranging from three to 20 in number, which 
extend along the front of the chajja and support the roof 
(Plate J and figs. 2 and 4), The doorways, too, although 
usually hidden in dark recesses, display a wealth of carving 
rivalling the finest Norman doorways in richness of 
execution and in variety of motif (fig. 3). The brackets 
which span the intervening spaces between the pillars, 
the Lpugened ends of rafters, the areas around the tiny 
window openings, shutters, barge boards, and any other 
woodwork which can be suitably decorated is cither 
carved or painted (fig. 2). 

The building o fz Garhwal house is the work of the 

h, or carpenter, caste and every family requiring the 
services of the carpenter is required to pay an annual 
contribution of grain, known as the dadwer, when the 
harvest has been threshed. Before the foundations can be 
dug the Brahmin pricst is consulted as to the suitability 
of the site and throughout the work the builder js paid in 
kind whilst his family is fed by the employer. When the 
house is satisfactorily completed a further payment 1s paid 
to the builder in cash or find and the proud head of the 
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The smaller houses of the village (Plate Jc, d) tollow 
a rather different upper-storey plan, in which one end 
forms the chajja (fig. 1). This is open both front and back 
and has the usual carved pillars (fig. 4) but it can be com- 
pletely enclosed in cold and wet weather by means of 
wooden shutters which usually lie near at hand (Plate Jc) 
ot by heavy curtains (Plate Jd), The wsara or chajja 
invariably serves as a reception room, as it does throughout 
the greater part of northern India, and it is natural, there- 
fore, that the richest woodcarving should be concentrated 
there as evidence of the owner's social and financial 
status. The grain chest, kothia, also stands on the chajja, 
where, in hot weather, the housewife grinds her corn 
in a stone quern and during the heat of midday the family 
relaxes in the welcome breeze which blows through. 
Visitors are entertained there and rarely pass into the one 
or two dark, bare rooms beyond (fig. 1). 
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household sacrifices a goat and sprinkles its blood around 
the house to propitiate any evil spirits which might 
cause damage. In severe storms a low-caste Dom is sent — h. 
up onto the roof where he cuts his finger and sprinkles - 4 ‘ith ith | 
the blood as a protection against lightning. The owner =a ee 
of the house in which I was once sheltering when this aaa 
protective measure was taken informed me that in former 
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Within the living rooms there is little or no furniture 
apart from the khadru, a wooden cupboard in which 
clothes and other family belongings are stored. Near the 
gable wall, or sometimes directly against it, is the pathal, 
or cooking hearth, where a fire of dung is kept burning 
day and night for cooking food, boiling milk, and pro- 
viding a light for the husbandman’s pipe. The hearth 
itself consists of a large flat stone slab stares on the floor 
and plastered with a thick layer of clay and cow dung as 
al ieee for the wooden boards. A similar vertical 
slab fireback protects the wall and directs the smoke 
upwards to an opening in the roof which can be closed by 
a slate when required. The feeble glow from the co w-dung 
fire and the shaft of light from the roof vent are often the 

le only sources Of illumination apart from a tiny window 

TD alte opening which is usually kept closed by means of a hinged 
CARVED DOORWAY KIMOI shutter (fig. 2). | 

aa Outside the house there is no boundary wall to aaireks 

the extent of the homestead, but a small Open space is 
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recognized. Part of this is frequently paved with irregular 
slate slabs to provide a threshing and winnowing floor 
(Plate Jb). This is a favourite place, too, for basking in the 
winter sunshine when the housewife can often be seen 
massaging the menfolk with oil as they recline on the 
warm stones. The oil protects the skin against the wind and 
sun in addition to aflording a certain amount of warmth, 
and one of the main qualifications of a good wife is her 
abiliry as a masseuse. 

During the summer months the cattle are moved up to 
the upland pastures and substantial dry-stone long houses 
for the herd and his cattle are built at the fringe of the 
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forest belt below. These are rectangular single-storeyed 
buildings of dry-stone walling with slate roots (Plate |g) 
and the herd and his cattle all enter by the same doorway 
towards the middle of one long wall. The major part of the 
interior is occupied by cattle stalls and only a small area 
at one end is reserved for the herd (fig, 1), This is raised 
above the level of the cattle stalls as a platform which 
is smeared with a mixture of clay and dung. A hearth is 
built on this platform and the herd’s possessions are stored 
in small keeping holes in the wall. At the same end of the 
building a portion is walled off by a low wall of upright 
slate slabs to serve as a fodder store. | 
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983 There has recently been an opportunity for the 
“OY consideration of the relations, both theoretical 
and practical, between anthropology and linguistics, in the 
light of current developments in each subject.! The growth 
of specialization in both teaching and research, here as 
elsewhere in the academic world, renders such contacts 
between disciplines that seem to have much in common 
all the more desirable. 

At least since the posthumous publication of Ferdinand 
de Saussure’s Cours de lingwistique générale*—a landmark 
in the history of linguistics—linguists have asserted the 
independence and autonomy of their subject as an academic 
discipline: “La linguistique a pour unique et véritable objet la 
langue envisagée en elle-méme.’ 3 Such a statement means 
that in the study of language the theoretical assumptions, 
methods, and categories adopted should be governed by 
the nature and requirements of the subject matter, language 
in all its manifestations and uses, and not be affected by 
the ‘gg interests in only certain aspects of language 
on the part of literary scholars or philosophers, as has been 
the case in a great deal of linguistic work through the 
centuries in Europe since antiquity. | 

The autonomy of linguistics, however, does not imply 
that linguists should disinterest themselves in the world of 
learning outside. There is an obligation on the linguist to 
look both inward, as it were, to the refinement of theory 
and the efficiency of technique, and also outward to the 
connexions which his subject may have with other studies. 
In fact these two attitudes have each been typified in the 
two scholars who may fairly be regarded as the principal 
founders of American linguistics, Edward Sapir and 
Leonard Bloomfield. Sapir, the earlier of the two and 
himself an anthropologist, was deeply concerned, as a 

lance at his Selected W’ritings4 will show, with exploring 
Fruitful lines of contact between linguistics on the one hand 
and anthropology, psychology, literature, and social 
studies on the Stier without subordinating linguistics to 
them or distorting his studies of languages themselves. In 
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contrast to what has been called Sapir’s centrifugal force 
in linguistics, Bloomfield's energies were almost wholly 
centripetal, and his great contribution to the subject was 
the rigour which he applied to the examination, clabo- 
ration, and sharpening of the techniques and categories: of 
formal linguistic snalvas to the deliberate exclusion of 
more widely ranging interests.5 

At least until fairly recently the influence of Bloomfield 
has tended to predominate, particularly in the United 
ee and the occasion to examine the relations between 
inguistics and anthropology and the possible field of their 
celia bodasion is sock 6S i wekcoince, 
_ This topic may usefully be considered under three main 
headings: (1) What are the principal points of contact 
between linguistic theory and anthropological theory? 
(2) To what extent can linguistic knowledge esiheatte 


helt NTN, work? (3) To what extent can 
ant sopele ical knowledge specifically help linguistic 
work? 


If anthropology is the scientific study of human culture, it 
is hard not to see language as falling within its purview. In 
terms of two well-known definitions of culture,® language 
must be regarded as one of the ‘habits acquired by man as 
a member of society.’ It would thus appear logical to treat 
the relation of linguistics to anthropology likewise as one 
of part to whole, and to say that their separation in academic 
organization has its justification more in the different needs 
of teaching and research, personal preferences, and the 
general division of academic labour than in the two 
subjects themselves. Indeed it has now become a common- 
place among linguists that a language primarily operates 
in the matrix of the society of the peach community. 

One may go further: both disciplines involve the 
abstraction of patterns and regular conformities from the 
mass of observed human behaviour in particular fields, 
and the systematization and explanation of these patterns 
by means of appropriate categories, themes, and structures. 


In methodology also, linguists and anthropologists were 
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each realizing at approximately the same time the need to 
keep separate the synchronic description and analysis of a 
language or a social system as a self-contained and 
structured whole at any given time, and the diachronic or 
historical study of the evolution and development of a 
language or a culture complex and its components from 
their temporal antecedents.7 

This interrelatedness and similarity of general method, 
however, need not, and surely docs not, imply a sort of 
common ‘substance’ and the possibiliry of an identical 
terminology of detailed description for both linguistic and 
non-linguistic parts of culture. This assumption of a 
uniformity of ‘substance’ is basic to the theory put forward 
by Pike,* wherein it is suggested that the whole of man’s 
behaviour in society can be satisfactorily analysed in terms 
taken from and modelled on the basic linguistic units 
phoneme and morpheme. But the postulated homo- 
morphous nature of language and all other aspects of 
human behaviour, in itself intrinsically improbable, is in no 
way implied by the proposition that language is a part of 
human social behaviour and that it operates primarily 
within a culture, interacting with other aspects of that 

In considering the relations between linguistics and 
anthropology, indeed, it may be well to be clear at once 
about the inherent differential features of language. In the 
first place, language is symbolic, a sign system (indeed the 
nuclear member of all sign systems), in a way in which 
other forms of behaviour are not, although in a secondary 
and derivative sense such things as ritual and dress may be 
symbolic. Language is essentially symbolic, and the only 
infinitely extensible symbol system ultimately capable of 
adjustment and application to any experiential phenomena. 
Secondly, language is formally limited and prescribed by 
the physiology of its production; the primary material of 
language, uttered speech, is the result of temporally 
successive movements of the organs of articulation, and 
the segmentation of speech into phones, the grouping of 
these into phonemes and syllables, and their assignment to 
morphs and morphemes are ultimately governed by the 
unique and restricted physiological basis of speech- 
production. Thirdly, and perhaps as a consequence of the 
two features just mentioned, language is doubly 
structured?: every utterance exhibits a phonological 
structure and a grammatical structure; the hierarchies of 
the two structures are different and the criteria and cate- 
gorics employed in the analysis of them are different, 
though the exact relation between them is a matter of 
controversy among linguists. Fundamental clements com- 
parable to those of linguistics can scarcely with reason be 
sought in fields quite differently ordered and resting on 
quite different physiological bases. 

The embeddedness of language in the rest of culture 
(which is an entirely different conception from its formal 
or substantial correspondence with other parts of culture) 
does give rise to a number of questions that would scem to 
lie among the joint responsibilities of linguists and anthro- 
pologists. Anything pe complete account of a culeure 
Evohe questioning and interviewing, with either the 
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informant or the interviewer acting bilingually, and this 
at once brings up the question of verbalization. To what 
extent do the maintenance and development of patterns 
of culture depend on the verbalization of certain concepts 
or themes therein on the part of some or all participants ? 
And to what extent do, or should, the ae and terms 
of the anthropologist's description depend on explicit 
verbalization of such concepts on the part of the informants 
themselves? To some extent this question corresponds to 
the question debated among linguists as to the part to be 
assigned to ‘sentiment lingwistique’ im carrying out a linguistic 
analysis; linguists differ on the degree to which, and the 
way in which, informants’ reactions and intuitions should 
be taken into account in establishing such elements as the 
phoneme in phonology and the word in grammar. 

Some of the most basic problems in the relations 
between language and the rest of culture have received 
radical treatment in the writings of the late Benjamin 
Whorf.” Very briefly Whorf’s argument was that the 
grammatical structure and prckerrs sentence patterns of 
a language, and not merely its lexical content at any 
particular time, are closely connected with the speakers’ 
categorization of their experience and conception of the 
universe, and may be associated with other general themes 
in their culture. In our own case, according to Whorf, the 
patterns of the Indo-curopean languages, as contrasted 
with those of Hopi (a language that Whorf had studied 
in detail), strongly favour the terminology and descriptions 
of classical Newtonian physics, and render other systems 
of physics, though scientifically more workable, less 
easily grasped and employed."* Clearly we are not com- 
pletely in the bondage of our own linguistic patterns; 
indeed were we so we should be unaware of our chains, 
and unable to reformulate our systematizations of ex- 
perience in answer to new discoveries or old problems. 
The situation envisaged by Whorf is perhaps not unlike 
the linguistic constraints to which we are subject at the 
other end of the scale of language, whereby we find it 
unnatural and difficult as adults without special training 
to cast off our native phonetic patterns in attempting to 
speak a foreign language. Whorf's theory is, of course, 
very far from the older naive assumptions of a regular 
typological correspondence between language structures 
and stages of civilization, whereby, according to prefer- 
ence, culturally primitive peoples spoke either transparently 
simple languages or barbarously complex ones, assumptions 
for which there is little or no evidence and which rest on 
the doubtful hypothesis that it is possible objectively to 
classify languages as ‘simple’ or ‘complex.’ 12 | 

Whort's views have aroused considerable controversy, 
ranging from whole-hearted acceptance to complete 
rejection; we are scarcely in a proper position as yet to 
pronounce finally on their validiey or invalidity, but the 
whole field of Whorf’s speculations is surely one for the 
joint investigation of linguists and anthropologists, Hoijer 
has, in fact, published a paper, ‘Cultural Implications of 
Some Navaho Linguistic Categories,’'3 in which he 
considers that Whorf’s views are borne out by obser- 
vations of the Navaho linguistic and cultural situation: 
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and the same author has edited the proceedings of a 
conference of anthropologists, linguists, and others devoted 
pecnaly to the examination of Whorfian views,"4 while 
field work focused on these and kindred problems has been 
undertaken in the Southwest of the United States. 

Mention earlier in this paper of language as a sign system 
raises the question of the treatment of meaning in linguistic 
studies. Linguists are much divided on the place of 
semantics and investigations of meaning in linguistics, and 
on the methods and theory best suited to it. Once again 
the line of division lies mainly between those tending to 
look to Sapir and those following Bloomfield. Sapir 
would never have dreamed of excluding meaning from 
the purview of linguistic studies, and those who have, like 
Whorf, sought to develop comprehensive theories of 
language in culture refer back to Sapir’s wide interests and 
insights into the interpenetration of linguistic, anthro- 
pological, psychological and philosophical problems. On 
the other side, Bloomfield’s notorious declaration that ‘the 
statement of meanings is... the weak point in language- 
study, and will remain so until human knowledge advances 
very far beyond its present state’ '5 has served as the model 
for those who would exclusively concentrate their attention 
on formal analysis leaving semantics severely alone. 

Two mam a of theory of linguistic meaning may 
be distinguished, the referential and the contextual. By the 
former, meaningful linguistic entities, ideally right down 
to morphemes, correspond to or denote constituent parts 
of social and environmental situations." This would seem 
very hard to substantiate, though it is deceptively easy in 
regard to large sections of vocabularies. It is, surely, as 
unfeasible to look for a separately isolable situational 
clement for every grammatically separable clement as 
would be the complementary demand for a formally 
distinguishable single linguistic item for every distinguish- 
able item in one's environment. In the contextual theory,'7 
the meaning of a sentence (which is what in the first 
instance engages in meaningful activity), and so of its 
constituent parts, is considered to be not so much some- 
thing to which it corresponds or for which it stands, but 
rather its function or set of relations within a context, 
denotation being just one such function among others. 

The status of ee as a sign system, though much of 
the terminology on it grew out of carly and rather un- 
reflective types of the referential theory of meaning (of 
which an extreme form is that every word is a name, 
naming something, if not in the external world, chen in 
a realm of ‘ideas"), is quite compatible with a contextual 
theory of meaning.'® Both theories must take into account 
the interrelatedness of lexical items (be they morphemes, 
words, or fixed phrases) that cover any particular semantic 
sphere; the individual meaning or semantic range of an 
term in a set of kinship terms, colour words, political, 
social, or military designations, and the like, is limited and 
circumscribed by the number and diversity of other 
cognate or related terms in use in the language at any 
given time. This emphasis on the semantic interdependence 
of much of the lexical component of language, often 
referred to as the Field Theory of Meaning,"9 is yet 
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another example of the contemporary concern with the 
structural study and analysis of linguistic facts. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations we may | 
to the second question put forward: the extent to which 
linguistic Loimisiee can specifically help anthropological 
work. Much depends on the area within which field work 
is being undertaken. Kroeber has said that the anthro- 
pologist is not restricted as to region, but thar he has 
concentrated on primitives because no other science would 
deal seriously with them.** A ficld worker in Europe 
almost certainly knows the language of his place of work 
in advance, and has Satopranhy grammars and diction- 
aries at his disposal. But where, as in so much anthro- 
pological work, the field is remote from a centre of 
civilization and the language is unwritten and little known, 
it is open to the linguist to suggest specific techniques 
from the corpus of general linguistics that may lighten 
his load and increase certain aspects of his efficiency. Some 
understanding of the problems sct by meaning in language 
(and of the associated problems of translation), and an 
awareness of the different categorizations of such dimensions 
as time, aspect, voice, person and number inherent in 
different language systems will make the field worker 
better able to co-operate with any bilingual informant or 
interpreter with whom he may work. His written texts 
will be the more accurate if he is in control of the elements, 
at least, of phonetic and phonemic (roughly ‘narrow’ and 
broad’) transcription; and they will be the more usable 
by others (including linguists) if the principal techniques 
and criteria of word-isolation, grammatical and phono- 
logical, have been mastered and applied. These advantages 
are not lessened by the wvidespeead’ use and availability of 
tape recorders for field expeditions. Furthermore, some 
skill in the methods of a preliminary linguistic analysis 
greatly assists an acquisition of something of the pro- 
nunciation and grammatical patterns of a language, thereby 
lessening one's exclusive dependence on bilinguals and 
making one's use of them more interesting and so more 
fruitful for both parties. 

The correspondence of vocabulary to the material and 
“abstract” culture of a community at any time is obvious 
and well known to anthropologists and linguists; and 
knowledge of the source languages and approximate dates 
of app ce of loan cede eoatine to particular fields 
are of considerable significance as evidence of the directions 
and course of cultural contacts and of a people's cultural 
history. Of course many loan words become completely 
sesivatlaned to the phonological patterns of the borrowin 
language, but a Sosideratis number retain foreign an 
divergent features, thus revealing themselves as loans and 
often also indicating their source. Even an elementary 
control of phonemic analysis will enable the field worker 
to recognize such divergent patterns in ‘unassimilated’ 
loans, and may thereby open up new lines of cultural and 
historical investigation,?" 

abe nike to the third question—to whar extent can 
anthropological knowledge specifically help linguisti 
work ?—also depends a ood deal on this mt Seely 
In a language already well known and much studied, 
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fairly narrow field if it is to be new and interesting, and 
in any case the culture of the speakers will be known in 
outline or easily available in published writings. The 

uestion is most profitably considered if it is assumed that 

1¢ linguist is to be the silty scholar, or one of a very few, 
responsible for our knowledge of the language, as is the case 
with many linguistic workers in Africa, South-East Asia, 
and North and South America. 

Questions such as the following are bound to present 
themselves: In any particular culture area what persons 
will be most useful and readily available, or least reluctant, 
to act as informants? What must the linguist take most 
care of, positively to establish a satisfactory rappert with 
them, and negatively to avoid offence ? What are the most 
prominent culturally bound vocabulary subsystems (e.g. 
calendar terms, body-part terms, and kinship terms within 
a kinship system), and how can one best record them 
exhaustively? Within what fields and among which 
classes of person are to be found the texts likely to be most 
interesting to others (especially anthropologists)? In such 
a situation the distinction between literary and linguistic 
studies with which one is familiar in Europe scarcely 
applies; the linguist bears sole responsibility for the 
recording (perhaps for the last time) and analysis of every- 
thing in the language. 

It is not being naively suggested that there is one and 
the same answer to cach of these questions whatever the 
area and culture concerned may bes tat it is to be expected 
that some clementary anthropological training and 
sophistication will help the field linguist in secking his 
own answers to these questions when they arise, as they 
must, in his work. 

In the light of the questions that have been considered 
in this paper, it may be desirable to encourage greater 
collaboration, particularly in teaching, between linguists 
and anthropologists. Current advances of theory and 
techniques in both disciplines render ieyieble a 
specialization in one or the other, and indeed often in 
a particular field within each; but it may be suggested that 
the training of either the anthropologist or the linguist 
(parcial anyone who is ever likely to study a native 
anguage in the field) is incomplete without some general 
acquaintance with the work and objectives of the other. 

In several universities such teaching needs are, no doubt, 
being considered and met; but there is perhaps scope for 
a re-cxamination, by both linguists and anthropologists, 
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of their teaching courses, with the particular needs of the 


non-specialists on cach side kept in mind. 
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OBITUARY 


William Thalbitzer: 1873-1958 
William Thalbirzer, Profesor in Greenland 
DSA (Eskimo) Language and Culture at the University 
of Copenhagen, died on 18 September, 1958, 85 years 
old, Through more than §0 years he was a leading personality 
in Danish Eskimo studies, and his death is felt as a severe loss 
both to students of eskimology and to the Greenlanders to whom 
he was connected with ties of sincere friendship. He was born 


on § February, 1%73, in Helsingor (Elsinore) and grew up in a 
home where music was part of the daily fare, in surroundings 
of nature from which his poetically gifted mind received strong 
impressions, as is clear from the collections of poems which 
Thalbitzer published in between his scientific papers. 

At the University of Copenhagen Thalbitzer studied English 
and Latin, but having passed his examination his main interest 
soon became the ead of the Eskimo, first of all their language, 
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intellectual culture and religion. Trained in modern phonetic 
methods he left for West Greenland in 1900 and spent a year 
there, resulting in the fundamental work on Eskimo phonetics, 
“A Phonetical Study of the Eskimo Language” (Medd. om Gri., 

Vol. XXXI, 1904). A few years later there f followed a modesn 
description of the West Greenland language, ‘Eskimo: A Gram- 
matical Sketch,” in the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 


1OTT. 

His next goal was East Greenland, where he wintered in 
1905-6. At that time the East Greenlanders were still relatively 
unaffected by civilization, and thus it became possible to collect 
very comprehensive and rich material. besides gaining an immedi- 
ate insight into Eskimo mentality and aboriginal life, the social 
and human values of which he felt deeply. It took many years to 
prepare this enormous material for publication, and, in fact, it 
was never finished. Vol. | of his monumental work * pie Acureee 
salik Eskimo" appeared in 1914 (Medd. om Grl., Vol. XXXIX), 
mainly dealing with the material culture of the East Greenlanders, 
including an English edition of the classic work by Gustav Holm, 
‘Ethnological Sketch of the Angmagsalik Eskimo,’ printed in 
Danish, 1888 (Medd. om Gel., Vol. X). Already in oo) however, a 
treatment of the musical part of the eaced ies published 
by Thalbitzer and Thuren, ‘Melodies from East eines as 
part of the planned Vol. 1, but noc cll 1921 did “Language and 
Folklore’ appear with its wealth of old Eskimo songs, tales and 
reports on ins, magic, social and religious matters (Medd, 
om Gri., Vol. XL). Last y. it was followed im 1941 by ‘Social 
Customs and Mutual Aid.” fn the course of these years ong row 
of other publications saw the light, some desling with more 
specialized Eskimo problems (many of these were presented at 
international congresses and mectings). A complete bibliography 
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up to 19§3 is printed in Medd. om Gri., Vol. CXL, Pare I (1954). 

Thalbitzer was very interested in the possibility of fndmg 
relationship berween Eskimo and other languages and he made 
intensive researches in this field. In 1916 he published an old 
manuscript by Rasmus Rask on the Aleutian c, with 
linguistic and historical comments, but beyond the Aleutian 
Thalbitzer found no conclusive proofs of relationship with other 
languages. Yet, after a critical review, he acknowledged the 
positive content and the wide per Sarat in the Eskimo-European 
Hypothesis set forth by C. C. U 

Thalbitzer was a Fellow of several international scientific 
societies and co-editor of the International Journal of American 
Linguistics, and during his life he received scientific honours 
from many sides in acknowledgment of his achievements in 
the sphere of eskimology. In 1923 he became a Fellow of the 
Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. In 1927 he received the 
Loubat Prize from the Swedish Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademi, and after his retirement from the University of Copen- 
hagen, where he lectured from rozo till 1945, the University in 
19§2 conferred an Honorary Doctorate upon him. In 1953 he was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Besides his scientific work Thalbitzer kept up a living interest 
in the problems of the Greenlanders, and in books and articles 
in Greenlandish periodicals he stimulated their interest in preserv- 
ing their old Bk 2 l traditions. He did not himself visic Eskimo 
societies outside Greenland, but he entertained the hope ss a 
closer contact might be established between all Eskimo. 

yple—a contact which modern means of communication seem 
in fact to have brought within reach. 
ERIK HOLTVED 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Building of an Ainu House. Compiled from N. G. Munro's 
285 notes by Lord Raglan. With fa text figures 


In the early years of this century Dr. Neil Gordon 
Munro, who was then practising in Japan, paid 
numerous visits to Hokkaido to study its archzology, and came 
to know the Ainu. From 1931 till his death in 1941 he lived in 
the Ainu village of Nibutami. In 1932 most of his possessions, 
ee all his photographs, were lost in an earthquake. As a 
resule of this and other setbacks the book which he intended to 
write was never completed, His notes and photographs, dealing 
chiefly with rites and ceremonies, are now in the possession of 
Mrs. B. 2. Seligman, and it is hoped that a book based on them 
will be published in the near future. His notes on Ainu technology 
are incomplete and. dis} nee and it has been thought best to 
publish extracts from ¢ tely. 

He was much ineresicd in the Ainu house, which he regarded 
as being unique in its construction and much superior to the 
Japanese house in its weather-resisting : es. It does not 
appear, however, that he saw one actually being | built, and this 
accounts for some obscurities in his description, 

He says that in former days chiefs’ "i. were up to 40 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, bur that the inside measurements of one 
of the largest that he saw were 28X24 feet. As he gives the 
measurements of no other | have taken it as the norm, and based 
the other measurements on his drawing. 

The distinctive feature of the Ainu house is the pair of tripods 
round which the roof is constructed (fig. 1, No. §). For a house 
of the size mentioned they should be made of poles about 18 
feet long. The wall plates (Nos. 1, 2) were laid out on the ground 





and lashed together, tic beams No. 3) were inserted, and three 

poles were attached lo | Ais 4). These last were not 

structural, but were intended for g¢ bags of food, etc., to. 
To this framework the tripods were lashed as shown, and the 








Fic. 1. ROUGH DIAGRAM OF AINU ROOF 


1, Sobesh-ni, longer wall 
3, umanki, ticbeam; 4 
tripod; 6, kitai-oma-ni, ridgepo 


late; 2, so-ctomo-tuyep, shorter “Aa ie 
itl, pole for hanging Fiat te.j §, ket 
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nexe step was to fix the ridgepole (No. 6). This was laid across 
the top of the mipods and projected about four feet beyond them 
at each end. It must have been some 16 feet from the ground, 
but how it was placed in position is not explained. 

Next the tour principal ratters (No. 7) were fixed at the 
comers, and the secondary rafters on the long sides (No. §) 
which projected above the ridgepole and met to form forks. 
In these was placed a secondary ridgepole of the same length as 
the first but much slenderer (No. 9). This was used either to told 
the thatch over or as a retaining bar above it. 


sel “<n 


i 





Fic. 2. TYPICAL AINU HOUSE 


From the ends of the main ridgepole to the principal rafters 
were fixed small spars (No. 10) which served, when thatched over, 
co procecet the vent holes for smoke which were left under the 
ak of the ridgepole, 

The secondary rafters on the short sides (No, 11) stopped short 
below the vent holes. The last regular teatures were the light 
horizontal rails (No. 12) to which the thatch was tied, and some 
tic beams joining the legs of the tripods (not shown). 





FIG. 4. TYPICAL GRAIN STORE 


Meanwhile a number of forked posts had been curt and placed 
in the ground so thar they projected to a height of § to 54 feet. 
Munro says that they were placed in a rectangle rather larger 
than the roof frame so that the walls should slope slightly inward 
and give greater stabiliry, but it would seem that the slope 
resulted from their being inserted outside the frame. Anyhow at 
some stage before the roof became too heavy to lift it was raised 
one side at a time, and with the aid of ropes tied to the wall 
plates and passed over the forks it was hauled, lifted and levered 
Into position by 20 or 70 men. 

The thatch consisted of two layers of reeds, the first stout and 
diagonally crossed, and the second slenderer and straight up and 
down. The walls were of bundles of reeds four to five inches 
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thick placed side by side and lashed together and to a light rail 
fastened to the bottom of the pasts. 

The house was entered through A porch, and then through a 
doorway in the centre of the lower end. The doorway was 
closed by a stiff reed mart. There were separate privies for the 
sexes at some distance from the house and about 20 feet apart. 

Storehouses were built on posts, with the floors projecting 
beyond them so as to discourage rats. Entrance was by a notched 
log. 

The main timbers of the howse were of a fir, Abies sachalinensis, 
if obtainable, and the wall posts of lilac wood, The principal 
lashings were of the wild vine, heated with the bark on: the less 
importane were the lime bark. 





FIG. 4. MODELS OF ROOFS 


A Japanese scholar, Mr. Watanabe, was invited to annotate 
Nl nro § Wotes. His Comment on house-buildin F is: . Munro does 
not mention the division of labour: telling of trees as building 
material by men only; transportation of wood from the mountains 
by men, mainly; carpentry by men only: collecting materials 
tor the walls and roof by Wotnen only ; roofing ante walling 
when with sasa by women only, when with sarik by men only; 
raising the roof by men and women." Sasa and sarik are pre- 
sumably the slenderer and stouter reeds mentioned by Munro, 

The house shown in fig. 2 is smaller and a good deal lower 
than that which he describes, 


A Terra-Cotta Head from Old Oyo, Western Nigeria, By 
286 Frank Willett, Nigerian Department of Antiquities. 


With two text figures 

. Terra-cotta 1s a widespread form of sculpture in 
West Atrica, though nowadays a minor one compared with 
woodcarving. Unlike the latter, however, it survives (even if 
in fragments) almacst indefinitely, and preserves for ins examples 
of an art which cannot be reworked or remelred (as stone and 
bronze can). It is likely therefore that the study of terra-cottas 
will be more rewarding than the study of any other form of 
sculpture in the study of the art history of West Africa. 

: The two fragments composing the head herein described were 
found by Pack of my labourers, Choji Neass ahd Flassan Tera, 
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whilst collecting pottery from the ground surface at the foot of 
Oke Onopa, or Rock Gong Hill, in Old Oyo, the deserted 
Yoruba capital go miles north-north-west of Ilorin, during 
field work which I conducted there on behalf of the Nigerian 
Antiquities Service and the Yoruba Historical Research Scheme, 
during 1956-57 whilst on special leave from the Manchester 
Museum. Rainwater running off the hills has removed the black 
dusry topsoil from the areas adjacent to the hills in Old Ovo, and 
surtace tinds, chiefly of pottery, are prolific in these areas. The 
terra-cotta head was found in a small crosion gulley, which was 
traced back into the hill without finding any more fragments. 
These hills are composed of massive blocks of weathered granite 
which look as though they had been piled on top of each other 
by powerful seas, and an overhanging group of boulders formed 
a kind of circular cave above the site of the find. The surface of 
this “cave was extremely loose and dusty and was carefully but 
unsuccessfully examined for signs of use as a shrine, as well as for 
other fragments. 





The fragments consist of the greater part of the face, and the 
left side of the head from the cye to the occiput. Their maximum 
lengths are respectively 32 and 2¢ inches. The thickness varies 
between ¢ and ¢ of an inch. 

The face on both fragments has weathered to the same yellowish 
colour, though the frone of the neck and the head behind the ear 
are pink. It probably weathered in one piece before breaking 
along the line where two different picces of clay had been joined 
together in modelling the head. The pink parts show the surface 
better preserved than the yellow, so the difference is merely of 
weathering. Where the surface is well preserved it is smooth and 
well finished in spite of the fairly coarse temper (up to three 
millimetres in diameter). The inner surface does not appear to be 
eroded ; this surface is unfinished and shows how the gure was 
built up, The fractured edge at the neck appears to be where 
rwo pieces of clay had been joined together, and the surface has 
been roughened by adhesion to the neighbouring piece, pre- 
sumably indicating that the head once had a body, 

The broad nose, tpg inches high, and of the same breadth, is 
eroded. The nostrils have been pierced horizontally with a tapering 
stick. The ala did not cover the apertures at all, perhaps because 
it would be difficult to remodel the nose after making the nostrils 
without distorting the holes, but more probably because the 
modeller desired this effect. The nose is probably not very much 
eroded, The one remaining eye has been made in the same way 
as the nostrils, but in this case the stick perforated the clay. The 
pressure of the point has pushed out the clay co form a distinct 
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rim round the cye. Four smaller impressions made after the lip 
were modelled, perhaps by the tip of the same tool, give th 
impression of teeth. The car hole was made like the eye, and the 
ear itself consists of a strip of clay applied to the modelled head. 


This is revealed by the way in which the top part has broken 


away. Behind the ears is another i of clay which has broken 
in a similar way. This might conceivably represent hair dressed in 
a style common among Yoruba women. There is no other clue 
to the sex. The throat is modelled under the chin, especially well 
on the right, The chin has been chipped on the left. 

Since it is a surface find this head cannot be closely dated. Ir 
is unlikely to be younger than the abandonment of the city in 
1837 or calier than the foundation of the city which may have 
been about 1400 A.D." Other terra-cottas are reported by local 
hunters at Old Oyo, but they could not find the place when I 





FiG. 2. 


asked to see them. Ac the momene this must remain our only 
example of Old Oyo terra-cotta sculpture, and an assessment of its 
significance is therefore hazardous, [t has echoes of both Nok and 
Ife terra-cottas: the horizontal piercing for the nostrils is a charac- 
teristic of the Nok style, while the car for example bears some re- 
semblance to that on the head from Olokun Walode at Ife,3 and the 
pink colour of the uneroded parts reminds one of the red paint 
applied to Ife terra-cortas. It is much cruder than the normal run of 
heads from Ife or Nok, though some details of heads from both 
these cultures are as crude as our example. Until we have more ex- 
amples of terra-cottas from the site we cannot trace its connexions, 
though it does appear likely that there was a distinctive style of 
terra-corta sculprure at Old Oyo. 


Notes 
‘Mr. Peter Morton-Williams, on the evidence of Johnson's 
History of the Yorwhas, has calculated the date as between 1388 and 
rgjr. 
* [lustrated in An Introduction to the Art of Ife, The Nigerian 
Museum, Lagos, 19$4, p. 4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Fulani 
_ 2k,—Dr. Jack Goody's informative review of Mr. 

237 Hopen’s The Pastoral Fulbe Family in Gwandu (Man, 

. 1999, 121) may remind many who are acquainted 
with Northern Nigeria that while the Fulbe (sing. Pulo) call them- 
selves by this name, they are known to the Hausa and indeed to 
most of the peoples of Nigeria as Filani and not as Fulani. Elsewhere 
IT have suggested that the form Fileni seems to occur among several 
classical writers who flourished at the beginning of our era, in the 
Greek form @iAqwot or Latin Philani, in connexion with the 
nt is of the two Philani, Carthaginian brothers, who from love 
ot their country consented to be buried alive on the borderland 
between Carthage and Cyrene, presumably to prevent encroach- 
ment by the latter. This was the explanation provided for the name 
Piilendn Are or* Altars of the Phileni,” borne by a frontier town of 
that region, where, according to the legend, altars, had been raised 
to commemorate the sacrifice of these two patriots. 

It may be objected, of course, that the similarity of the Hausa 
name Filani and the classical Dicer may be a pure coincidence, 
but the similarity in this instance seems to be too close to have 
occurred accidentally. 

It is not suggested that the Filam of West Africa necessarily found 
their way into their present habitat ria North Africa. The belief of 
Meinhof and other philologists that their language, Fulfulde, is 
Hamitic has long been abandoned since Faidherbe, Klingenheben, 
Delatowe, Homburger, Labourct and Greenberg have shown 
conclusively that, as spoken today, it is closely related to Serer, 
Wolof and Biafada, which D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan have 
classed together with Fulfulde as “West Atlantic’ languages. 
J. H. Greenberg goes further by including Fulfulde and the other 
“Wet Atlantic’ languages in a wider genetic grouping which he 
describes as the “Niger-Congo’ family of African languages. Thus 
it seems clear that, while the Filani are physically of Asiatic stock 
(Semitic perhaps), they speak today a Nigrinc tongue. This fact is 
reflected in the tradition of the royal family of Sokoto that the 
Filani are descendants of an Arab father Okba, while their mother 
was Baji-Maju, a Negro woman of Toro (north of Sierra Leone), 
whose language they adopted. 

Yet among the pastoral Rlant who have been distributed over 
Northern Nigeria from time immemorial there are indications of 


some distant connexion with ancient Assyria and Babylonia, It may 
not be altogether fanciful to surmise that Tiglath-Pileser III, the 
usurper king of Assyria (c. 744 8.c.), who devastated so many 
regions of the Near East (Israel included), was himself a Fula or 
Pullo as his original name of Pul or Pulu suggests. He later assumed 
the ancient royal tithe of Sar Kissati or ‘Lord of the World,’ a title 
strangely reminiscent of that used by the kings of the ancient 
Hausa states of Northern Nigeria, viz. Sarkin Duniya, with the 
same meaning. The founders of these states are traditionally believed 
to have come into Bornu from Eastern regions subsequently 
identified with the Yemen. The Hausa language is without doubr 
basically Nigritic, bur belongs to a group of languages south or 
south-west of Lake Chad which displays features properly classifiable 
as Hamuitic or pre-Hamuitic. [t may not be accidental that in this 
n¢cighbourhood there are some 25 tribes who wie, or used, a 
duodecimal system of numeration—a system normally associated 
with ancient Babylonia. It would seem indeed that, as I hope to 
show later, this area of the Bauchi Plateau was a centre of wide 
linguistic distribution and, judging by recent archaeological dis- 
coveries, of wide distribution of cultural clements also, One curious 
phenomenon is that while most Northern Nigerian peoples have 
names for themselves distinct from those by which they are known 
to the outside world, they assert that the latter were originally 
conferred by Filani—an indication of their prehistoric character. 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent Cc. K. MEEK 


A Note on Nyimang Clans 

am ry RS. F. Nadel, in The Nuha: An Anthropological 

ISS Study of the Hill Triber in Kordofan (O.U.P., 1947; 

of. Max, 1948, 135), writes on p. 379 “The Nyima 

clans, called ara, are patrilineal..." and, in footnote 2 on the 
same page, ‘Ara means literally “bullrush millet'’: the clan is thus 
likened to the stem and cars of corn." 
_ During my stay among the Nyimang in 19§7 | questioned my 
informants on this point and I learned that there are two completely 
independent words in the Nyimang language with no connexion 
at all: ara with flapped r means ‘clan’; ara with rolled lingual r 
means ‘millet’ (dublin). 1 think that this small correction is of some 
interest. ANDREAS KRONENBERG 
Antiquities Service, Khartown, Republic of the Sudan 
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Les Céramiques Pré-Colombiennes, By Henri Lelia. Paris 
(P.ULF.), 1999. Pp. 124, 32 plates, 60 text figs. Price 200 


Le } francs 

an No one who knows Dr. Henri Lehmann could 
deny that his knowledge of American archrology made him 
a most suitable man to write this book, and having collaborated 
in a similar task | well know how difficult it is to cover 
so much ground in a limited space. Broadly speaking, there are 
two ways of tackling the job, by picking out the more important 
types, of by trying to be inclusive. Lehmann has attempted the 
latter, and for most of the field he has done it admirably, though 
for some parts, eg. the Antilles, the very limited space has not 
allowed him to convey any real impression of the appearance of 
the pottery to those who do not know it. 

After a definition of the term Pre-Columbian, and a preliminary 
chapter on technology, the bulk of the work consists of a survey 
of the field by areas. There are three short chapters at the end on 
fakes, market prices and their fluctuations, and the principal col- 
lections of the world. 

With a limited number of plates it is imposible to cover the 
whole field, but the choice includes some rare and interesting types 
including a most peculiar and, it must be added, fantastically ugly 


figurine, ascribed to the Classic or Toltec, from Jalapazco in Mexico, 
and a very pleasing late Maya jar from Mixco Viejo in Guatemala, 
doubtless from the author's own excavations, It would have been 
of interest to collectors if he could have illustrated his remarks 
about fakes with one or two plates. The photographs are mostly 
Lehmann's own work and the monochrome ones are admirable, 
but the reproduction of those in colour is less. successful. It appears 
that Plate Xl, Nos. 1 and 2, have been interchanged, because No.2 
is undoubtedly Plumbate, whereas No. 1, though not a very usual 
type, could be Fine Orange. The plates are supplemented by a 
good series of line drawings, which do much to complete the cover. 
It is unfortunate that fig. $7, a clear example of the ware of Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico, is labelled Pueblo III, an error into 
ea Marquina, from whose book the picture is taken, has not 

IT must join issue with the author on several points of detail. 
The atid is not confined to Guatemala, Sites and Ecuador, 
and 1 could show him examples from the Southwest of the United 
States and from Chile (p. 8). It would have been truer to say that 
small figurines in the round are rare in Peru than that they do not 
exist there (p. 13). I disagree with a deal in the chronological 
table on pp. 46f. For example | would not put Chiripa, Chanapata 
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or Salinar in the Classic Period in Peru, or anywhere near as late 
as after A.D. 200 (my view is su by a recent radio-carban 
date of about s00 n.c. for Chiripa), Classic Tiahuanaco should 
surely not be put in the Post-Classic Period, or equated in time with 
(Coast Tiahuanaco. Again, A.D. 1200 is too late to start the Toltec 
Period; even Vaillant’s superseded chronology puts it earlier, and 
all the recent schemes bring it to an end before this date. 1 do not 
know what Lehmann means (p. 66) by saying that one finds traces 
of the San Agustin style as far south as Guayaquil; both areas have 
stone statues, bat I do nor believe them to be closely related, and 
if the usual claims that San Agustin belongs to Pre-Classic times 
ure correct, they are of very different ages. On p. 68, I think that 
“Pinguragua’ must be a misprint for *Tunguragua.’ Finally 
Lehmann says (p. 74) that whistling jars are an immovation in the 
Chimu Period, but actually they appeared as carly as Salinar; | 
saw these in Chiclin in 1941, when we were there together! 

In criacizing these details, | do not wish for a moment to belittle 
the value of the book as a whole. It is a useful and readable con- 
tribution to the subject, and T hope that it will scll so well that my 
friend Lehmann will have the opportunity of reconsidering them 
for the benefit of specialists in preparing a second edition. 

G. H. $. BUSHNELL 


Native Peoples of South America. By Julian H. Steward and 
790 Louis C. Faron. New York ai London |. McGraw-Hill), 


1959. etek xi, 451, illus. Price £3 Gs. 
ors cha ¢ this impressive volume 
“IM a SCNSC as a pete summary ’ of the Handbook of South American 
Indians, the gigantic work carried out under the direction and 
editorship of Professor Steward, In the preface however, they 
also present Native Peoples of South America as ‘an interpretative 
work, written according to a general theoretical point of wiew 
which may differ somewhat from that of the authors of the Handbook 
and also from that of persons who have previously written about 
South American Indians." With such an approach one must, how- 
ever, tegret that the authors find it convenient to cite references 
only “occasionally on specific points,” 3 as some readers might preter 
to find out more about the limits new interpretation and 
data presented in the Handbook w ithour the necessity of poing to 
the six volumes, which are somewhat diffeult to handle and still 
lack an index. 

This comprehensive work by Steward and Faron (of the Univer- 
sity of [Mlinoss) starts with (chapter or section) "One: South American 
Culture in Perspective’ (pp. 5-16) and ends up with ‘Fifteen: 
Retrospect and Prospect’ (pp. 444-7). Between these alpha and 
omega the pages of the volume provide very interesting reading, 
Hore about the chiefdoms, which receive four sections (pp. 
174-261 

In the first chapter some maps and lists help to locate principal 
tribes, or as the authors prefer to call them ‘sociocultural groups." 
The usefulness of including a legend also to the numbers of a Tribal 
Map is demonstrated, ¢.g., by the fact that "Choco" (15, D-3), 
though erroncously placed in the Alphabetical List as “Chacd’ 
can be easily found with correct spelling as 14 in the legend to the 
numbers. As to the major language divisions (p. 23) the classi- 
fication follows ‘the tentative scheme presented by Joseph Green- 
berg, to be published in the Proceedings of the 1996 [sic !—for 1958] 
Internation: nal Congress of Americanists.” It is open to question 
whether this is a proper way of using Greenberg's revolutionary 

resentation of a reduced number of soca Bil before it 
a been commented upon by other linguists. Greenberg's view 
has simply been canonized, 

In some other cases, too, very far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn from material published by others. For instance, did 5. K. 
a el comely ge interpret the Coclé as Cuna? This is em- 

in the textbook, ¢.¢., p. 176, “It became clear 
nega the caus tne who are the modern descendants of the 
Indians buried ar Coclé’; p. 195, ‘the Cuna remains at the site 
of Coclé, Panama,’ p. 224, “While the archeology of Coclé is 
unquestionably repesniianye of native Cuna culture, we cannot 
be sure that Lothrop’s principal site, Sitio Conte, or other sites in 
the region were definitely Cuna sites." The last quotation is more- 
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over contradictory. So far asT can understand from my own studies 
of the Cuna culture of the past and present, there is practicall 
nothing to support the far-reaching statements already RE | 
but this assumption is monotonously repeated as fact, as on p. 198: 
‘The Cuna, too, were outstan ies as well as ceramicists 
and metalworkers, as the finds at Coclé indicate’; note the con- 
tradiction as compared with the quotation from p. 224. 

Pages 334f. of the work have been dedicated to the Chiriguano. 
By a misprint the late Baron Erland Nordenskiéld of Sweden is 
said to have been studying them im 1928 Sie of 1908), with a 
remark that his study, however, “was rincipally with 
material culture." Dealing with the Gran Chaco the authors label 
the same outstanding expert on the culture of the South American 
Indians as ‘a muscum man primarily interested in technology and 
culture objects." A Swedish reviewer with a better knowledge of 
Nordenskiéld’s work finds it tempting to react against this unneces- 
sary everest as liste of it is found ceo? in a book. 

Speaking of technology, a question mark may be put against 
the eaieeuee on p. 86 that clay panpipes and five-hole flutes form 
the earliest evidence of the use of musical instruments in the Central 
Andes during the era of Developmental Regional States. Logically 
the clay panpipes are imitations of instruments made of reed 
plants, and thus of later date, a fact also stated in K. G. Izikowitz’s 
work on the Musical Instruments of the South American Indians 
(Giteborg, 1935, p. 379). 

Old as well as new illustrations have been used for the work. 
Some more illustrating the material culture could very well have 
been mcluded. 5. HENRY WASSEN 


Firefly in the Night: A Study of Ancient Mexican Poetry 
9) 9] and Symbolism. By [rene Nicolson. London (Faber), 


1959. Pp. 228. Price £1 45. 

The aim of Miss Nicholson's book is presentation 
of such evidence as remains of the Nahuatl-language poctry of 
Mexico, current before the Spanish conquest. Search for examples 
of the poetic thought of ancient Anahuac is part of the ‘retreat 
from Spain” that led to Independence in 1832 and gathered new 
impetus after 1910; yet the records upon which chief reliance is 
placed were the work of sympathetic Franciscan friars of Cortés’s 
own day, with Sahagun in the forefront. Without these labours, 
nothing of the kind is likely to have remained; for neither the 
Aztecs nor any of their neighbours had developed a written lan- 
guage—although the priestly authors of the codices, of which so 
few now cxist, were a step on the way with their elaborate and 
beautifully executed pictographs. 

The *Firefly's s have in some cases d through two 
translations, Nukett into sixteenth-century Spanish, and ‘ ce to 
modem English, and if many phrases are obviously symbolic and 
doubt arises as to vanished meaning, at least the delightfully airy 
quality of such lines as this can be appreciated: 


Beautifully illumined in the book of songs 
as the quetzal feathers burst from it 
the beautiful song bends towards the earth 
From the house of flowering butterflies is the song born 
I hear it come to life, I, the singer 
It wanders in aquatic flower-beds 
wanders flying, the peerless firefly of the gods 
with its wings gold-streaked ir flics over the water. 
Beside the drums in spring 
the song's zephyr goes on for ever. 


The effect of such chants, accompanied by the two-tone drums, 
whistles, rattles and conch homs, during processional dances must 
have been the Aztec’s nearest approach to drama. 

The author over-stresses the ‘dark horror of Aztec ci 
and the “ruthless domination" by the Aztecs of Mexico’ Eales? 
But the fact seems to be that while the Aztecs’ success in war 
allowed them to exact tribute from Felder political 
control was little exercised, with its human 
sacrifice, cen chon tae for coming to terms 
with the forces of serurenihe encounters of man with more than 
man” that Sophocles had noted. 
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Chapters are given to the cosmology of the Nahuas, and to the 
confused and contusing deities of the Aztec hierarchy. Muss 
Nicholson has also drawn considerably upon the work of other 
modern workers in the same field of Nahuatl thought. Her versions 
of ‘precious gems" as used by the Aztecs are not always acceptable: 
“emeralds,” for example, is more than doubtful, since jade or 
turquoise are much more likely; the four ‘green stones” which 
Bernal Diaz preferred to take, rather than gold, for bartering with 
the natives after the noche iste were certainly not emeralds; 
‘diamond’ is even more regrettable; and why does the author 
write “tiger” instead of ocelot ? 

Documentation, throughout, is fitful, and the index inadequate. 
Nevertheless, the book has a distinct value. L. E. JOYCE 


Die espa asc Mythen und Heilbringergeschichten, 
Ursprungssagen und Marchen brasilianischer 
292 — By Herbert Baldus. Kassel (Roth), 1958. 


The edlecan Brazilian anthropologist, Professor Herbert 
Baldus, gives in his introduction (pp. 7-24) to the collection of 
stories told to him or to others by Indians in Brazil a popular 
sumimary of ethnographical tacts about the enormous country and 
its Indians, which will be valuable for any reader not already 
familiar with this field of local legend. 

The selection of folktales now brought out in German by Dr. 
Baldus gives the reader a quite — view of the most popular 
themes arrar In sections under Myths, Supernatural Helpers, 
Origin of Creation Tales, Marchen (e.¢. of the “arrow chain” type), 
Folk Narratives and Animal Tales. The story from the Kadiuéu 
about Nareatedi, the Jaguar Twin Brothers, has been used to give 
the German tithe faguarzuillinge to the whole collection, to which 
Baldus himself contributes some of his own recorded material 
from the Karaja, Tereno and Kaingang. Some of the other tribes 
represented (in the spelling used m the book): Bare, Manao, Bororo, 
Guarani (Apapokuva), Apinayé, Wapidiana (or Wapischana), 
Kobeus, Makuschi, Tukano and Kaschujana. Among the authors 
quoted as recorders we note Amorim, Carvalho, Colbacchmi, 
Ribeiro, Nimuendaju, Magalhaes, Abreu, Schultz, Albisetti, and 
several others, 

At the end of the book are some useful concise remarks about the 
tribal and literary sources, data on earlier publications and principal 
facts about the motits. A map helps to locate the tribes mentioned 
in this littl book, which for many reasons must be considered as 
useful. S. HENRY WASSEN 


Tukani. By Helena Sick. London (Burke), 1959. Pp. 240, plates. 


Price 61 $4. 3 : 
293 In spite of some misleading and sensational chapter 
“ headings, Tukeni turns out to be a well writen, 
sober account of a naturalist’s experiences in Central Brazil. It 
has been translated from the original German into clegant English. 
The expedition to the northern part of the Mato Grosso was 
begun in 1943 under the auspices of the Fundacio Brazil Central. 
The chief aim was to make and explore a route through Central 
bd and to found a series of air bases to be used for a direct air 
line from Buio de Janeiro to Manaus on the Amazon en route to 
North America. It was also to be the first step for future coloni- 
zation and exploitation of the area. Mr. Sick's part was to organize 
and carry out research in the field of natural science and during 
his seven years’ work on the expedition he made important botanical 
and zoological collections besides obtaining 4 mass of information 
concerning the lives of the creatures which he observed in their 
natural surroundmgs. Although the results of his work are not 
mentioned in any detail in this book, which is clearly meant for 
more popular c Sa it does contain some fine descriptions 
of forest and sa’ life and scenery. These descriptions are 
additionally enlivened by accounts of a frolicsome pet peccary 
called Chico and of a pet toucan *Tukani’ who has given his name 
to the book, 
Ethnologists secking information concermmg the interesting 
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tribes in the area will be disappointed because only slight mention 
is made of the Indians encountered, 
A useful glossary of scientific names is appended 
AUDREY J. BUTT 


Teotl and Ixiptlatli. By Arild Hvidtfeldt, Copenhagen (Munksgaard), 


, 1958. Po. 182. Price 24 Danish crowns 

794 A long introduction on cult and myth is followed 
by a series of extracts from Sahagun's Aztec ritual 
texts, with comments. The author discusses cult chiefly in terms of 
‘mumta,” and regards all rites, even those of human sacrifice, as 
“based on concepts of mana’ (p. 105). He uses “myth” in a very 
wide sense: a rite in which a paper “granary” is burnt is described as 

a ‘mythical episode” because the granary ts not real (p. 3). 

Of the words in the title the first, usually translated ‘god,” is 
also applied to the sun and to certain sacred men and objects; the 
second seems to mean the representative, human or other, of a god, 
These words are discussed at le and their uses illustrated, bur 
it 1s not clear how they lead to the author's conclusion, in which he 
in effect subscribes to Robertson Smith's opinion that myth is 
derived from ritual and not ritual from myth. 

The translation, by a Dane, is often inadequate and sometimes 
obscure. RAGLAN 


Surface Survey of the Northern Valley of Mexico: The 
9) 9 _ Classic and Post-Classic Periods. By Pau! Tolstoy. 


Trans, Amer, Philos. Soc. Vol. ALVIN, Part 4. 
Philadelphia, 1958. Pp. vor. Price $2 | 

When George Vaillant died in 1945, most of his work on Classic 
and Post-Classic remains in the Valley of Mexico was unpublished. 
This has caused the sequence dating of this particular arca to be 
hampered, whilst in other parts of Mexico (and Guatemala) con- 
siderable advances have been made. This report by Tolstoy is an 
effort to remedy this condition and he has indeed made a valuable 
contnibution to the dating problems in Mesoamerica, There is 
presented a descriptive outline of the sequence of ceramic ed 
which will enable future investigators to date by stratigrap 
association full cultural assemblages, rather than sherds alone. 

Such a study is, of necessity, a welter of detail, but as the author 
points out, it must be remembered that Aztec civilization, as 
vividly described by the conquerers, with, amongst other things, 
its cities, pyramids, calendrical ceremonies and luxury crafts, did 
not arise overnight. Behind it lie some three millennia of agri- 
cultural settlement in the Valley. 

Only accurate dating of sequence within this time span can 
enable a clearer understanding of culture, growth and historical 
events in Meso-amierica. D, H. CARPENTER 


The Young Traveller in Mexico and Central America. By 
Betty Ross. London (Phoenix House), 1958. Pp. 146, 
296 26 ed yy maps. Price vos, ted. 

This is the latest issue in the Young Traveller's 

Series, all of which are designed for children im the 12-16 group. 
As an extra textbook in the geography or history lesson it will 
be very popular with the young students, for it is very different 
from the conventional school book. Nevertheless in the hands 
of the right teacher it will be just as instructive. The author, who 
knows what she is talking about, has skilfully woven an enormous 
amount of information into the contents which takes the form of 
a novel travel story. The photographs are good and up to date, 
there is an excellent index (which gives pronunciations where 
necessary) and a glossary. D. H. CARPENTER 


Millways of Kent. By John Kenneth Morland. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(North Carolina UP.) (London agents: O.ULP.), 1958. 
297 Pp. xxii, 291, Price £12 

This is a good example of a worthy bur entirely 
infuriating sort of anthropological book: no pictures. No physical 
pictures, and no mental pictures. A writer who cannot create a 
world with words should use photographs or drawings. Nothing of 
‘Kent’ is sharp in the tind? words like “methodologically” and 

‘encapsulated’ are stultifying. Even the funeral is dull. 
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A people's culture is expressed by what they think, say, do and 
make; by what they look like, buy, tolerate and abhor. Many of 
these are visual things, and we must see them before we know 
anything about the people; the dimmest old prey photograph of 
the main street would have given us a start. Certainly there are two 
house plans (the heart leaps), but there is no scale. Instead we are 
told that they are ‘small,’ and the heart sinks again. 

We also need to know what ‘Kent’ is like in times of prosperity; 
the material for this book was collected during a slump, a circum- 
stance which changes drastically and immediately the life of any 
community based on a single form of employment, but this is not 
mentioned by ttle page, jacket, foreword, or preface. And how 
much of a slump? And—the query which nagged at me all through 
the book—why can’t we be told where ‘Kent’ is? Facts are very 
dificult both to see and to state; why start off with the distortion 
of anonymity? 

English readers will be interested in ‘Kent working conditions: 
slump or no slump, they would not be tolerated in the cotton 
industry here. 

BARBARA JONES 
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The War Blind in American Social Structure. By Alin CG. 
9) 9 Q Gowman. New York (Amer, Foundation for the Blind), 


1947. Pp. xvi, 237. Price $4 

The blind are a minority and society tends to 
create a stereotype of a mimonty. Blindness ts ach a severe handicap 
that the stereotype of the blind man tends to involve the idea of 
helplessness, of being ‘out of the running, of a rclationship of pity 
that may subconsciously become condescension. In this book, an 
actively minded war-blinded soldicr with technical psychological 
training discusses objectively the relationship of the blind with the 
sighted. He tends to emphasize difficultics in the process of 
developing reciprocity between blind and sighted and frequently 
refers to the old *blind-beggar’ theory as well as to the dangers 
of overpraising a blind man’s achicvements and of hindering that 
achievement by helpimg too much and too readily. Many blind 
more or less acquicsee in an unnecessarily extensive dependence, 
but there are many, among both blind and sighted, who do achieve 
a good deal of, on the whole, happy reciprocity im relanion with the 

other group. The book results largely from questionnaires. 
H. J. FLEURE 
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Archeological Discoveries in South Arabia. By Richard Le 
9) 9 9 Baron Bowen, Jr, amd Frank P. Albright, with contri- 


butions by Berta Segall, J. Ternbach, A, Jamme, Howard 
Comfort, and G, HW", van Beek, Foreword by Wendell 

Phillips and prefatery note by MW". E. Albright. Baltimore ( Johns Hopkins 
P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1958. Pp. ti, 146, 254 plates, text figs., 
maps. Price £4 

This is the first volume of an unspecified number dealing with 
the work done in the Western Aden Protectorate (Wadi Beihin), 
the Yemen (Marib) and Dhofar (Oman), in the years 1940 to 1943, 
organized and led by Dr. Wendell Phillips, The expedition was 
mounted on a big scale, with a personnel of 12 to 16 cach year. 
The general editor, Professor W. F. Albright, who directed the 
excavations in Beihin for two seasons can be having mo casy task 
in marshalling individual contributions inte an articulated whole. 

This initial volume, indeed, consists largely of detached studies, 
of excellence in themselves, but awaiting further volumes to gain 
their overall perspectives. OF these studies perhaps the most im- 
yortant are these on Qatabinian and Sabsran irrigation systems, on 

ellenistic bronzes, and on Arretine and other imported wares. 
The excavations at Minb, with a catalogue of finds, complete this 
publication. The immensely rich collection of epigraphic material, 
of the greatest importance, will occupy Semitic scholars for years; 
Inscriptions are incidental in this volume, and are best considered 
by an expert as a whole when separately published by Dr. Jamme 
and Professor W’. F. Albright. 

Part 1 is written by Dr. Bowen, listed as an engincer-archxologist. 
It covers a general survey of antiquities in Wadi Beihin, where the 
Kingdom of Qatabin was centred at Tiina’, a site of 40 acres, 
founded, it 15 thoughr, round about 1000 B.c. and destroyed early 
in the Christian era. The report on the Timna’ and other excavations 
in. Bethan will appear in later volumes; but the spate-irrigation 
system, upon which its # habitations depended, is here 
exhaustively treated, and forms a fundamental contribution to 
knowledge of the ancient South Arabian methods in utilizing, in 
a desert land, the spate or sei! water, ultimately duc to monsoon 
rains in the uplands 

Dr. Bowen s training as an engineer has a for it 4 improbable 
that the mechanics of water-dotribution could have been so surely 
handled and interpreted by others. Before this study little was 
known of these sea hydrographic systems, apart from the map 
and bare descmiption of one in the Hadhramaut published by 
Caton-Thompson and Gardner (Geog. J., Vol. SCI, Part 1, 1999, 
and Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha, 1944). 

It is evident from the comparative data that no significant 
features distinguish the general pattern m the two regions. One 
omission, however, in Dr. Bowen's admirable work handicaps 
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exact comparison; unlike Gardner's contoured map of the Hureidha 
system, based on goo spot heights, and surveyed with the sole 
help of a donkey and a Negro slave neither of whom could excavate 
sluice gates, his maps are not contoured, although he had the ininal 
advantage, denied to her, not only of a previously prepared map 
checked by air photographs, but also of motor transport which 
enabled him to reach to the extremities of the systems. 

Dr. Bowen corrects convincingly my belief, shared abo by Philby 
and BK. A. B. Hamilton, that water storage (to which the Mirib 
legend gave substance) was the main principle of pre-Islamic 
irrigation. On well observed and argued evidence he shows that 
the Qatabinian system operated solely by means of open stone- 
faced sluices, primary, secondary and tertiary, rather than by 
dams or barrages. These open shuices passed on the sei! with their 
loads of silt into distributional channels cut in the ever-deepening 

re-existing alluvium of the areas destined for cultivation, Clay 
inings to these silt-cut channels were detected; they were not noted 
at Hureidha, bur they recall the plastered sides of the silt-cur 
canals in Faiyum irrigation systems of Prolemy Philadelphus 
(Caton-Thompson and Gardner, The Desert Fay, 1934, p. 142). 
Though Dr. Bowen did not joi the Mirib expedition but saw its 
ruins and topography from the air, he has ably pieced together the 
probapilies about the famous ‘dam," and concludes that it em- 
bodied, on a magniheent scale, the open sluice rather than the 
barrage system. At the same time I feel that the possible existence 
of truc stone dams should not be dismissed, A qualified observer, 
Mr. H. M. Heald, noted them in Wadi Maseila (W. H. Ingrams, 
Aden Protectorate, Colonial Office, No. 123, 1937), though it was not 
stated if these were impounding or only distribution dams. 

Dr. Bowen also rejects as improbable Glaser’s suggestion at 
Manib of underground tunnelling, but this was done in the Faiyum 
Prolemaic systems (Desert Faywm, p. 143, Plates XC, XCII) at a 
date am pty covered by the Stent irrigation, Glaser’s idea therefore 
may hold good, 

An interesting detail of the Beihin study is the conclusion that 
circular, spaced discolorations in the anciently cultivated area 
represent groves of myrrh bushes, This surmise carries conviction 
in the light of his thoughtful exposition of the spice trade, and his 
chapter on Ancient Trade Routes in South Arabia, further ex- 
panded in G. W. van Beck's review of Ancient Frankincense- 
gi heard a ae ? 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Bowen's exposition of irrigation 
methods is his views apr silt deposits in the irrigated areas. He 
makes use of their known depth to construct a chronology in 
harmony with the archxological evidence in the excavation of 
superimposed towns (still to be published). At such a one, Hajar 
bin Humeid, the carliest occupation level has been provisionally 
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dated at 1000 B.c., and the second stratum above it has a C-14 
control date of 852+ 160 B.c. (not quoted here, but published in 
Bull. Am. Sdwols of Oriental Research, No, 143, October, 1946). 
This earliest occupation reposed on six metres of agricultural silr, 
and another 14 metres had been deposined when town and irmgation 
collapsed about a.p. 200. “Thus in r200 years the fields had built 
up about § metres... a rate of abour one metre every 190 years’ 
(p. 65); and (p. 69) “we can say that the origins of irngation in 
Beihin go back at least to the middle of the second millennium B.c. 
and very probably carlier.’ He denies that any silt was formed by 
geological processes. And here surprise must be expresied in view 
of the palxolithic evidence from the Hadhramaut (Proc. Prehist, 
Soc., Vol. XIX, Part 2, 1953). No palxoliths were found anywhere, 
I believe, by the Wendell Phillips expedition; nor are Pleistocene 
deposits mentioned, Even if the great depth of silt in Beihin may 
be ascribed solely to irrigation build-up, it is inconceivable that 
there are no recognizable Pleistocene deposits there, the position of 
which wird-wis the wedi bed one longs to be told. Presomably 
soundings were made to bottom in the lowest six metres of alt 
underlying the first Hajar bin Humeid occupation level, but 
information about their nature and contents awaits publication. 

The account in Part If by Dr. F. P. Albright, of the frustrated 
two months’ excavations in the Haram Bilgis at Mirib, seen pre- 
viously by only three Europeans, is of outstanding interest, mot 
devoid of anxiety as to the fate only too probably following 
exposure of the splendid ashlar masonry and decorations in the 
entrance enclosure, with its peristyle hall, its 64 false windows and 
numerous bronze statuettes. Though the catalogue of 161 objects 
unearthed at Marib, or acquired from natives, is detailed, no mention 
is made of the amount saved in the hurried and threatened exit 
from the Yemen, so vividly described by Dr. Wendell Phillips in 
Qatabdn and Sheba, 1954 (reviewed in MAN, 1945, 20). Only three 
fairly complete bronze staructtes and three fragments are here 
illustrated (no scale); a sixth-century p.c. date is ascribed to one 
of them. One wonders if the archaic Greck bronze warrior, sixth- 
century, published in MAN, 1943, 68, came also from Marnib. 

More fortunate in excavation, preservation and publication are 
the magnificent Hellenistic monumental bronzes of lion-riders 
from Tuimna', here analysed in detail by Berta Segall (see also her 
fine study in Am. J. Archrol., Vol. LIX, No. 3, 1954). 

Mention of two valuable appendices should not be omitted, the 
one on Roman pottery from Timna’ by H. Comfort, which nor 
only fixes the approximate date of Timna's destruction but in- 
pont aes a new clement, amplified by the Roman finds at 
Arikamedu, to witness to the extent of Arab acquisitions through 
trade of European ceramics. The other appendix is G, W. van 
Beck's study of marginally drafted and a masonry, a type of 
stone-dressing exemplified also at Hureidha. Finally a hope miy be 
expressed thar the cemetery material at Timna’ will enable com- 
parisons to be made in a e volume with the surprising, 
almost uniquely dolichocephalic individuals excavated im the 
Hureidha cave tombs. G. CATON-THOMPSON 


An Anthropological Bibliography of South Asia. By Elizabeth 
_ von Filrer-Haimendorf. Paris and The Hague (Mouton), 
300 1948. Pp. 748. Price 76 florins | 
By. The title of this stupendous undertaking, for it can 
be called little less, is no doubt im accordance with current American 
practice, but to an older generation perhaps a little misleading, 
since it is really a bibliography of the Indian Peninsula and the 
adjacent islands, and Burma, Tibet and Afghanistan are not included. 
Between five and six thousand tithes are listed, divided first into 
19 geographical areas with a twentieth division for general works, 
Each area is in three parts; A, selected works prior to 1940; B, 
works from 1940 to 1954 (misprinted in the page headings to the 
first four arcas as 1940 to 1944); and C, which is not bibliographical 
but consists of data on field research carried our from 1940 to 1944. 
Parts A and B are arranged under six headings: Cultural and Social, 
Material, Folklore, Prehistoric Archeology, Physical, and Miscel- 
lancous, the last including Census Reports, District Gazetteers, and 
so forth. Works of fiction, travel and autobiography have on the 
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whole been excluded; “Only in exceptional cases have historic and 
geographic accounts been listed, for the general inclusion of such 
works would have changed the character of the bibliography.’ — 

It may be said at the outset that the work, ambitious as it 1s, has 
been extremely well cared out, and the remarks that follow are 
intended rather to supplement its virtucs than to detract from its 
achievement. It was a simple matter to think up obscure authors 
of out-of-the-way works bearing on the anthropology of various 
parts of India, and the very great majority of them proved to be 
duly recorded, Of those which are not in the list many may well 
have been excluded as being autobiographical or travel books, but 
if so the basis of exclusion has perhaps been stretched a little too 
far, particularly in the case of older books. J. ‘T. Phillips's Account 
of the Religion, Manners, and Learning of the People of Malabar (1717), 
of instance, is not of the first importance, but Robert Knox's 
Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon (1681), though included in 
Bryce Fiyan's bibliography, unquestionably es inclusion on 
its own merits in any bibliography on Ceylon; moreover there is 
a good modem reprint. 50 too W. H. Sleeman's Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official is full of relevant matter, even if 
his Journey through Oudh has to be excluded. The same applies to 
Forbes's Oriental Memotrs and to Lewin's A Fly on the Wheel, which 
latter might have been included in the General Section, whereas his 
Wild Races of South-East India, there included, should really appear 
in Section VI, for it covers precisely the same areas as his Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong. In the Assam section one remarks the omission of 
Pemberton'’s Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India (1834)— 
too historical, perhaps—, Michell's Report on the North-East Frontier 
of India (1883), Cooper's The Mishmee Hills (1873); and of later 
works Dunbar on the Abers and Galongs is indexed under “Dundas* 
(the printer's error), while his *On the Tibetan Border’ (sc. Daflas, 
Galongs, Abors, and Mishmis), five chapters in Other Men's Lives 
(1938), 15 absent. Mackenzie's History of the Relations of Coovernment 
with the Hill Tribes (1884) is nghtly included, but Sir Robert Reid's 
continuation of it, History of the Frontier Areas, ete. (1942), i un=- 
accountably omitted. In the General section Halhed’s Code of 
Gentoo Laws (1776) should have found a place, as also Oldenberg 
(Leipzig, 1897) and Schoebel (Paris, 1884) on caste. Some of E. 
Washburn Hopkins's work escapes inclusion and C. E. A. W. 
Oldham's name does not appear in the index, nor that of Colebrook 
(1778). In fact one could add more than a score of works that 
should be included in the select list and there must be others. 
Since the post-1940 list is to be kept up to date by periodic additions 
it would be worth adding a supplement to the pre-1940 biblio- 
graphy. To suggest this is not to decry the author; no one can put 
a finger on everything published and the marvel is that so little 
seems tO have been left our. 

Incvitably in a work of this size and scope there are a few mustakes: 
on p. 126 the printer has misplaced a heading so that Parry's brochure 
on Lushei Customs (No. 729) is attributed to John Owen and is 
indexed accordingly; three of Brian Hodgson’s works are at- 
tributed to T. C. Hodson in the index in place of ten of his own, 
the printer being again, no doubt, responsible; and No. 705 * Assam 
Megalith’s (Antiquity, 1929) is wrongly attributed to J, P. Mills, 
whose article in Asia (Vol, XXVI, No. 10) on *Head-Hunting in 
Asam" might have been included. It is a pity perhaps that where 
there 3 more than one edition of a work no indication of this is 
given. Thus Hocart’s Les Castes appeared in French 14 years before 
the English translation of 1940, and there were two French editions 
of Senart before Sir Denison Ross's translation of 1930. Some of 
the space needed for recording editions could have been saved by 


avoiding those cases in which the same book appears both under 
an area and in the General Section. If one may add that the division 


of works into before and after 1940, consequent on the use of 
Mandelbaum's Materials for the Ethnography of India which covered 
work to 1940 only, is hardly necessary and is occasionally tiresome, 
as when it caus the third volume of Travancore Tribes and Castes 
to be separated by 13 pages from the first two, there is no further 
criticism to be made of a work which must have demanded a vast 
deal both of industry and enthusiasm, and not a little intrepidity, 
and which will be indispensable to every Indological library. 

J. H. HUTTON 
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Malaya. By Norton Ginsburg and Chester F. Roberts, Jr., with Leonard 

Comber, Burton Stein, C. Lester Stermer and fohn E. 

30] Trotter. Seattle (LI, of Washington P. for Amer. Ethnol. 
Soc), 1958. Pp. xii, $33. Price $4 

This is not a handbook on Malaya. The authors intend it to be 
an account and analysis of one of the ‘new countries’ of ' -East 
Asia; and as such it is shaped by certain economic and potitical 
preoccupations. On the other hand, it is very full in its coverage 
and bears all the signs of a thorough search in the literature. Before 
offering my criticisms | should make it clear that | respect the 
resourcefulness and imaginativeness of the authors, and that I think 
that even a specialist on Malaya could with great protit keep the book 
at his elbow. 

Mr, Ginsburg is a geographer, Mr. Roberts a student of inter- 
national affairs. It is nor surprising therefore that the most con- 
vincing and valuable parts of the book are those in which the authors 
deal with man-in-nature, the broad outlines of economic life, and 
public affairs. As soon as they come close to cultural matters and 
questions of social analysis, however, their work takes on an 
amateurishness which an anthropological audience is likely to find 
irritating. Part of the trouble is simply lack of data: Malaya is a 
poorly documented country from a sociological and anthropological 
point of view; Mr. Ginsburg and his colleagues would have saved 
themselves some embarrassment by passing over in silence matters 
about which the facts are few. 

Three of the 12 chapters deal respectively with Malays, Chinese 
and Indians. As far as social organization is concerned, an anthro- 
pologist who knows Malaya might have been able to put together 
a tentative account of the Malays and the Chinese (I doubt whether 
he could have done the same for the Indians in our present state of 
knowledge), but the writers of this book have not been able to 
handle the material to the best advantage. Their treatment of 
matrilineal Malay structure is somewhat tortuous; the attempt to 
say something informative about the kinship system of the greater 
part of the Malays is marred by a lack of technical apparatus. The 
Chinese seem to have been even more difficult to come to grips with. 
The language of the *Baba’ Chinese is said to be ‘based on the 
Hokkien eee but is spoken with a Malay accent,’ which is a 
bit like saying that English is based on Latin but spoken with an 
Anglo-Saxon accent. Kinship has again proved a stumbling block. 
The Chinese ‘clan*® eludes the authors (‘Because clans are 
exogamous, members of the same clan can be members of different 
dialect groups"); they are too apt to plug the gaps in our knowledge 
of Malayan Chinese with material drawn from work on the Chimese 
in China and Sarawak, the results ranging from the implausible to 
the downright misleading. There is a section on secret socicties 
contributed by Mr. Comber; it is not very revealing sociologically 
(and perpetuates an old error in the date of the founding of the 
Chinese Protectorate). Its general shortcomings in anthropology 
leave me surprised that this book should appear in the same series 
as such important anthropological works as Codere’s Fighting 
With Property and Bunzel’s Chichicastenange. 

The bibliography is first-rate, but contains one curious error: 
Firth’s Report on Social Science Research in Malaya is wrongly dated 
and given as an unpublished manuscript; it was in fact published in 
Singapore in 1948. MAURICE FREEDMAN 


The Nuclear Theme as a Determinant of Patet in Javanese 
Music. By Mantle Hood. Groningen and Djakarta 
302 A lie 1954. Pp. xii, 323. Price 30 florins 
this 
the Patet." 


subject of book is the ‘actual working of 
Sirf is an clusive concept and, like musical theory, 

it is difficult to grasp unless it is studied in living practice. The 
author looks for the norm, ‘the discipline which regulates and 
preserves the identity of the various patet." He examines the com- 
itional devices used in Javanese gemelan and many interesting 
data are thus brought together for a clearly defined purpose, In 
consequence the description of the orchestra is based, not on the 
classical Sacht-Horbostel system, but on the musical function of 
the instruments. Four ps are : the saron entrusted 
with the principal m ody, the interpunctuating instruments, the 
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instruments on which the cater ove melody is elaborated, and the 
rhythm instruments. The formal structure of the gamelan pieces is 
also continuously discussed, because here, as well as in instrumental 
function, the clues to the identity of the patet may be expected to 
emerge. 

Hood demonstrates how the saron preserves the principal 
melody—the *Kernmotiv’ of German usage, which Kunst trans- 
lated as the ‘nuclear theme’—and how the development of an 
orchestral composition is based on a short introductory theme, the 
bwbuke opag-opag, This introductory theme is more than a mode 
and less than a fixed melody; it is described as ‘rather a particular 
combination of cadential formulas.’ At this potnt Javanese patet 14 
compared to Indian raga. 

The word ‘scale’ occurs frequently, as it unavoidably must in 
ani investigation of patet and its use of pelog and slendro intervals. 
But ‘scale’ is a deceptive term, and Hood renders a service to 
musicology when he reduces the qualifications for the label oats 
to two requirements only, viz. the slendre fifth defined as the 
of three consecutive sie intervals, and the inclusion in 
octave of two intervals larger than their fellows. 

In slendro and pelog a fifth does not represent a frequency ratio 


of 2: 3—or an interval of 702 Cents if the ratio is ep in the 
units which Ellis substituted for the logarithm nencics. 
According to the series of intervals set out in the first chapter, bei 


slendro fifth is an interval of 720 Cents and pelog fifths vary 

660 and 680 Cents, It is as well to remember that fice kicevalc inna 
not in any way determined by an indigenous theory but were 
postulated by Western scholars in order to account for tunings 
found on saron instruments. With regard to the slendro series and 
its “functional equidistance in modern practice’ Hood says that 
this “may or may not be correct since an imstrument with a truly 
equidistant scale is yet to be found" (my italics). 

This needed saying, but it is not the whole story. There is a 
fundamental difference between scale and tuning. [t is quite a 
different matter for theoreticians to speak of the idea of an 
equidistant scale and for African xylophone-tuners—to give an 
example—to eapey practical devices which make for equidistance. 
As to the processes of Javanese tuning, little is known except that 
they are surrounded by much ceremony and great 

An important part of Hood's thesis is the function o the three 
gong or principal tones which are in fact the three notes of two 
conjunct fifths. To fit these notes into the interval of an octave the 
loweit note is trans up by an octave. The musical examples 
at the end of the book illustrate this point quite clearly: none of 
the tunes exceeds the range of an octave. Octave displacement is 
beloved by theoreticians who, without it, could not transform a 
cycle of fifths into a scale, and folk singers practise it in many parts 
of the world. But the theoretician pretends that it is no more than 

a legitimate trick in the genesis of a scale whereas some penetiticnress 
of music have found that octave displacement leads to fascina 
variations, and indeed, this has been exploited by people of ed 
cultural achievement than the Javanese. 

Hood's treatise is iniportant, not only because specialist studies 
in ethnomusicology are rare anyway, but also because the author 
combines the expertness of a Western panei with the intimate 
experience of an Eastern art form. P, WACHSMANN 


The Mewu Fantzu: A Tibetan Tribe of Kansu. By Haw 
Stubel. New Haven (HRAF Press) (Distributors: Tap- 
303 linger), 1958. Pp. vii, 66. Price $2.75 

This is the account by a traveller (translated from 

the German) of his visit to the nomadic Mewu Fantzu, a Tibetan 
tribe of Kansu, in 1936. The author says thar the name Fontzw 
means ‘Tibetan’ in the Kansu colloquial usage, but it is far more 
probably the Chinese for "barbarians," and is used no doubt simply 
to describe the Tibetans of the area, He tells us that the territory of 
the Mewu Fantzu was formerly part of the Tibetan province of 


Amdo, and that the name is still applied to the west of the 
pastures of these nomads. live south of Heh-Tso gompa, 
east of Lin-Tan (Tao-chow), sid isuih Of the gies wane ee 


Labrang. 
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In a colourful and engaging style, Dr. Seubel gives what really 
does mot amount to more than a passing, although extensive, 
ethnographical description of the tribe. 

Ry B. Ekvall’s work is often rightly referred to; that of the 
Rev. Fr. M. Hermanns, §.V.D., perhaps less fortunately so, The 
sinization of Tibetan terms is very marked, and the words, difficult 
because also deformed by the Amdo dialect of the language, are 
often unrecognizable, particularly since the author never gives the 
native orthography. Thus Bon-po (a pre-Buddhast priest) becomes 
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Bimbu; Tsi-nga (a black necklace) is probably sKe-Nag; Chur-ra 
(cheese) is given as Chii-ra; a country god, Yul-[ha, becomes yu-la; 
the Tibetan word for hell, dMyal-ba (pronounced Nyel-wa) is 
rendered as Nal-wa; ancestors, brGyud, are deformed to xdu; the 
clothes of Incarnations are given the alleged, specific term nam-sa 
which is only the ordinary honorific for ‘clothes’; an Incamation, 
usually called a sPrul-sKu (pronounced Tulku) elsewhere in Tibet, 
is called a-/e-hd here, a term quite unknown to me. 
PETER., Prince of Greece and Denmark 
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The Decipherment of Linear B. By Jolin Chadwick. C0, 


3 4 1998. Pp, x, 147, text figs., 3 plates. Price 18s. 6a. 


To those who already accept the decipherment, 
this popular account will appear lucid and convincing; 


to those who do not it will give no reassurance, For instead of 


clarifying the process of decoding, it only adds to the uncertaintics. 
According to Deannents in Mycenaan Greek (p. 20) it was considered 
unrealistic to compare phonetic values from the Cypriot syllabary; 
but now (pp. 62f.) it om said thar Cypriot analogies were used to 
obtain n and i. Great stress is laid on the importance of recognizing 
the name Ammnisos; but the amount of presupposition involved is 
alarming: that the place was so called m this period, that its name 
occurs on these tablets, and that it was written syllabically partly 
according to the Cypriot convention and partly on a unique 
system. That the decipherment produces resulss is no proof thar it 
is correct, for its nature is such thar it will almost always yicld 
translations, often in embarrassing profusion, Mr. Chadwick's 
remark with regard to the descriptions of the tripods (p, 83) is 
true of the tablets generally: “The trouble . . . is not that we cannot 
translate them, but that we have too many possible translations 

and insufficient criteria to enable ws to pick the right one.’ | 
Readers of a third class, those new to the subject, should not be 
deterred by the extraordinary claim (p. 82) that even in 1943 “all 
who were unprejudiced could now be convinced that the system 
worked" from pursuing further back the arguments in this book. 
For instance, in the table of vessels (fig. 16) there are in fact only 
three cases where at two different sites the same pictogram and name 
occur together. The double coincidence of a-pi-po-re-we and the 
amphora may be quickly dismissed, for at Pylos only the last two 
syllables are found, and of these the first is marked as doubtful 
(Documents ..., Mo. 238). As for w-do-ro and the water jar, on the 
Knossian tablet 160a Documents... (No. 233) only claims the last 
two signs at at all visible, and even these are marked as dubious; 
the surcharge of u on some water-jar pictograms cannot be regarded 
as a very compelling argument, particularly when amphoras are 
superscribed meas well as a. There is a stronger case for saying that 
the signs read as di-pa mean a goblet at both Knossos and Pylos; 

but their transliteration is, of course, an entirely distinct question. 
W. C. BRICE 


The Changing Social Structure of England and Wales, 
1871-1951. By David C. Marsh. London (Routledge & 
30 5 Kegan Paul), 1958. Pp. xiv, 266. Price £1 8s. 

This is a commentary on the Registrar General's 
returns and other statistics, mainly confirming and helping to 
interpret general observation. The vast decreases in mortality, 
especially of the young, from infectious diseases and diseases of 
poverty have inereased the elderly clement in our population and 
given a bias towards social security and the welfare state. The 
author wants to see more psychosomatic treatment and interprets 
the increase of recognized mental trouble as partly duc to better 
diagnosis and to rising standards of mental normality. Crime 
increase, also, especially among young people, is partly due to 
the fact that cases are brought before the juvenile courts which 
were of old dealt with summarily by police, and also the schedule 
of offences has been largely increased, but the author is far from 
claiming that this is all, Though population did not quite double 
itself between 1871 and 1941, the numbers of men and women at 
74. or over multiplied 4-44 and nearly ¢-$6 times respectively; bur 
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the rise was in elderly people generally (§ per cent. in 1871 and 
Lt per cent. in 1941) and, among the elderly, the over-7§ group 
expanded only from 27 to 30 per cent. for men and from 30 to 34 
per cent, for women. Medical progress has reduced the death rates 
of boys some way towards the level of that of girls. Birth control, 
gainful occupation of wives, housing difficulties and the large 
reduction in domestic service have all helped to reduce the birth 
rate, still at present adequate for maintenance. Statistics as issued 
hinder discussion of the different social structure of Wales. Chapel 
membership is probably double that of “The Church in Wales’ 
and the vitalicy of ex fempore discussion in Sunday schools for all 
ages and both sexes has somewhat retarded the decline of attendance 
at religious services so characteristic of England. It has also limited 
distinctions of social class in subtle ways among Welsh-speakers. 
Grammar school and university are a prospect for far more im- 
pecunious young people of both sexes in Wales than, even now, mn 
England. H. J. FLEURE 


Catalogul Muzeului de Arta Populara al RPR. Eoited by T. 
Bandteamni, Bucharest, 1947. Pp. 22, 180 plates 
30 — the competent selection and the clever photo- 
graphic display of the exhibits of the Folk Art 
Museum, collected during the last s0 years, should have warranted 
a standard work on Roumanian folk art, but it seems that the 
cumbersome text in Roumanian, Russian and French did not 
leave cnough room for information on dates, foreign influcneces, 
etc. These omissions are rather vexing with regard to some out- 
standing specimens: jars, carpets, costumes and wooden objects. 
I also deplore the fact that Room 13, devoted to the capitalistic 
régime, 18 not illustrated, with its juxtaposition of cheap mass 
productions and poor commercialized patterns with better materials 
and techniques and even entirely new categories of popular art. 
Without such an illustration the progress made in the ing 
modern designs cannot be fairly judged. E. ETTLINGER 
Atlas der schweizerischen Volkskunde, Part I, Section 4. 
Basel (Scuveiz, Ges. ftir Volkskunde), 1958. Pp. iii, 
307 361-432, 14 maps 
raion This instalment which deals mainly with agri- 
cultural customs, methods and implements is of great interest. The 
investigations on draught animals confirm that the use of the ox 
is much older than that of the horse, which was kept for riding. 
Lately the slow ox had to give way to the faster horse, the wealthy 
farmer's special pride; and more recently, owing to the labour 
shortage, tractors and mowing machines are spreading rapidly. 
The various methods are recorded of tilling by means of the hoc, 
ploughing, threshing and haymaking. The different regional types 
of fences, walls and hedges are also registered, | 
The protection of the vineyards as well as of the quality of the 
new wine is of great antiquity, Watchmen are appointed for 
gra ee duties. Bells are rung at the beginning of the vintage, 
at sudden rainfalls or excessive sunshine. On Sundays, during the 
vintage, public dances are held and, in a few places, processions with 
allegorical or humorous tableaux. The last cart to bring in the 
grapes is decorated with flowers and the end of the vintage is 
celebrated by a joint meal shared by the wine-grower, his family 
and all the helpers, at which traditional dishes are served. 
FE, EPTLINGER 
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BRONZE FIGURES FROM ITA YEMOO, IFE, NIGERIA* 


by 


FRANK WILLETT, M.A. 
Archwologist, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria 


! On Friday, 22 November, 197, labourers were 

308 levelling ground on the right-hand side of the 
Hlesha Road, Ife, just beyond the junction with the Mokuro 
Road, and just inside the outer town wall, which is 
believed to be of mid-nineteenth-century date. They were 
removing up to 18 inches of soil over an area of approxi- 
mately three acres and using it to fill a ditch which had 
probably originally been a quarry for metal for the road 
Spuaaie which it ran. The area is called Ita Yemoo, the 
‘square of Yemoo,’ Yemoo being the wife of Obatala, the 
creator of the Yoruba people. The devotees of Yemoo and 
Obatala (who is also known as Orishala) during their 
principal festival, Jtakpa, perform a ceremony less than a 
quarter of a mile from the area where the men were 
working. The site seems, however, to have no more 
positive associations than this, and there was certainly no 
tradition that the area held antiquities. It was therefore a 
complete surprise when the pick of one man smashed the 
head of a bronze figure lying in the ground. The bronze 
was picked up and seen to represent a pair of human figures. 
Both heads had been broken off in finding it, and the face 
of one had disappeared. Mr. Adebayo, one of the princi- 
pals of the contracting firm, was on the site at the time, 
and ordered a careful search to be made for the face. It was 
not found, nor did four months of careful sieving of the 
disturbed earth find the pieces. The metal is aepitalline and 
the face must have disintegrated into minute fragments 
with the impact of the pick. During that day and the next 
six more bronzes were turned up, in two groups. The first 
group to be discovered aid of the pair of figures just 
mentioned, a pair of ritual staffs (eden) and a ritual vessel 
(called an ‘ashtray’ by the finders). eporre oe the fore- 
man of works, this group was inside a thick decorated pot, 
and the remaining bronzes lay nearby in one pot and 
covered with another. Mr. Adcbayo, however, reports 
that only the second group was in a pot. I have been unable 
to resolve this conflict in the evidence, but it is clear that 
some of the bronzes were inside a pot, of which one piece 
was kept; it is seen in the background of Man, 1958, 
Plate Ad. 

By Monday, 25 November, news of the discovery had 
reachiod the Oni of Ife, who had the pieces brought to the 
palace. By coincidence, an hour later Mr. Bernard Fagg, 
Director of Antiquities for Nigeria, called on the Oni and 
heard the news. He had the site of the discovery fenced off 
and guarded, and arranged for building operations to be 
delayed for a few weeks. He then generously telephoned to 
me in Manchester to invite me to return immediately to 
Ife to investigate the site. The University and Museum 
authorities at once most kindly gave me two months’ 
special leave (although | had only ae back eight months 

* With Plate K and five text figures 
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from six months’ special leave spent at Ife and Old Oyo), 
and as reported in Man, 1958, 17, | was able to fly out 
immediately to excavate on the site and to supervise the 
treatment of the bronzes, which was carried out in the Ife 
Museum by Mr. J. D. Akeredolu, Technical Officer of the 
Nigerian Department of Antiquities. The excavations and 
the terra-cottas which were found will be described else- 


where. 


The largest bronze? discovered is 184 inches high and represents 
an Oni (or King) of [fe in ceremonial regalia as worn, so sce aR 
Oni tells me, at the coronation. [t is very simular to the half-length 
figure of an Oni,3 sometimes mistakenly referred to as Lafogido, 
found in 1979, bur it lacks the striations on the face and body, the 
crowns and collars differ, and the faces are not at all alike. The new 
figure was found lying on its back, with its head pointing roughly 
eastwards. It has a large head {about a quarter of the height of the 
figure), short, thick legs with large feet, concave underneath,4 and 
slender arms; the body is plump and the belly protrudes. The arms 
are bent at the elbows and the hands grasp the symbols of authoriry 
(ashe), the left hand holding a horn, the right hand a symbol of 
bead-embroidered cloth on a wooden core i which, according to the 
Oni, is carried from the accession of the Oni to his coronation, when 
it is replaced by the beaded cowtail Ay whisk (irukere, literally ‘ram's 
beard") which the Oni normally carries. The original symbols are 
then destroyed. If a man is cursed with the horn, it is considered 
certain that he will die.$ 

The figure is naked from the waist up except for beads and a sash* 
which passes over the right shoulder. It lies beneath the beads on the 
chest and runs inside the body cloth, and its fringed ends reappear 
beside the left ankle. The top of the cloth dips beneath the belly and 
is gathered on the right hip beneath a waist sash which is knotted 
over the left hip m a lange bow, the fringed ends of the sash hanging 
to the edge of the cloth. The bow reminds one of that on the Idena 
figure in the Ore Grove,? and is probably ancestral to the exag- 
gerated projection on the left hip of Benin court dress." The skirt 
is either hemmed or decorated along the edge by embroidery or 
Weaving. 

The rest of the clothing consists of a beaded crown, elaborate 
necklaces, and beaded or metal bracelets and anklets. The crown 
forms a cap below which the hair can be seen. On the front is a 
vertical mouf similar to those on the so-called Olokun head at Ife,9 
and the bronze head in the British Museum.'" Round the neck is a 
string of beads from which hang a pair of motifs generally thought 
to be a beadwork badge of office, comparable in function, though 
not in shape, to those wom today by the chiefs of Ife, but not by 
the Oni. Outside this string of beads and overlying the strings by 
which the badges are suspended is a massive collar, probably ako 
of beads, edged on the inner corner with large beads. Beneath the 
collar and badges lic 11 links of small beads cach with one large 
bead in the centre, Outside these there is a double link of large 
beads representing originals of red stone called okwer, with a knot 
of smaller beads hanging from it. 

The figure wears claborate bracelets, those nearest the wrists 
being apparently of metal, whilst bead bracelets cover the whole of 
the rest of the forearms, The legs appear to have one smooth, and 
therefore probably bronze anklet, with bead anklets above covering 
as much of the legs as can be seen below the cloth. The second toe 
of each foot bears a ring probably of bronze." 

Originally the details of the figure were picked out with colour, 
Sufficient paint remains to show that the cloth, sashes, anklets, 
bracelets, chun beads, the large round beads on the collar and the 
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necklace carrying the badge were painted red. The larger beads of 
the crown, which form concentric rings, were pated red, while 
the rest of the crown proper was painted black. The emblem on 
the front had the top Fick and upright painted black, whilst the 
roundel was painted black and red om alternate rings. The small 
beads on the chest were painted black. 

The casting is about y¢ of an inch thick, but the face is only halt 
this thickness. There is a small flaw in the casting below the left 
breast. Iron rods can be seen in the soles of the feet, forming an 
armature for the core inside the legs, as well as pins to hold the core 
when the wax was melted out. The core remains in position in the 
upper half of the body, and here too there is an ifon armature. 
There us a wide cleft in the rear of the skirt continuing to form a 
space between the legs, presumably to allow the escape of air and 
pases during casting, but it served also to allow the removal of the 
lower middle part of the core, which has made the figure a trifle 
top-heavy. The figure appears to have been cast face downwards 
with the feet raised a little. The face has been cut in two places on 
the lett cheek, the upper cut passing through the metal. A graze on 
the same cheek seems to be ancient. There are two small cuts on the 
cloth at the rear, whilst a crack moms down the spine from the neck 
to the waist, and another on the line of the seam of the cloth to 
the left of the hole im the back. The surface of the bronze has been 
‘lightly puted with corrosion all over, except on the cloth ar the 
back. 

The expression of the face is typical of the Ife serene naturalistic 
style, while the eyes and ears show the usual conventional treatment, 
though the smaller size gives the cars a greater impression of natural- 
sm than is achieved on the life-size heads. 





FIG. I. THE SMALLER ‘MACEHEAD 


With this igure were found the two maceheads illustrated in 
figs. 1, 2 and 3, which, although differing in size, were probably 
used as a pair. Both consist of hollow ovoids, each with a pair of 
heads modelled in the round, back to back, with a hole for a shaft 
in the base. All four heads have rope gags through the mouth. The 
smaller macehead (fig. 1) is 2[¢ inches high overall, One of the 
heads has fairly coarse striations, and both have indications of a 
topknot, that on the striated head being the more claborate. Beneath 
each chin is a high-relief object resembling a mushroom-headed 
club, and there are two more of these objects on the sides of the 
ovoid. All four have a groove, perhaps indicating a ferrule, near the 
lower end. 

The other macchead (fig. 2), 34 inches high, is a much finer work 
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of art than the smaller, being much more carefully modelled; it 
can hardly be by the same hand. It has suffered a few slight grazes in 
discovery," as well as an ancient cut. The two heads are modelled 
almost completely free of the ovoid, being attached at the neck, so 
that the chin is completely free. The larger bead has a smooth, 
plump, youthful face, with well modelled (though conventional) 
ears, and hair represented by cross-hatching. The topknot appears 
to be coiled. The smaller head (hg. 3) represents a bald old man 
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FIG. 2. THE LARGER ‘MACEHEAD 


with a wizened skin drawn tightly against the bones of the skull. 
The forehead and the deeply sunk cheeks are furrowed with wrinkles, 
The eyebrow ridges are prominent, the cheek bones wide and the 
head narrow. The eyes are better modelled than is uswal at Ife. Both 
heads have a long thin finger, with nail and knuckle represented, 
resting on the lower lip. Mr. J. D. Akeredolu tells me that there is 
a tradition among some Yoruba that people who die a violent death 
place a finger to their lips as they expire. 

The heads of both maceheads appear to be cast solid, with the 
walls of the ovoids about }-inch thick. They would be difficult to 
hix sccurcly on a staff since the cavity inside is an ovoid, though the 
larger macehead has two holes for pegs to secure it, Some com- 
presible packing material may have been introduced to make the 
mounting frm. 

The most astonishing piece of the group is the object which was 
discovered first (Plate Kh, cj, representing an Oni of Ife and his 
queen,") 114 inches in heighr. This is a most unusual group to find 
anywhere in Africa, and it is most regrettable that it should have 
been 50 badly damaged. The woman stands on the man’s left, with 
her oght arm through his left, and her right forefinger pointing 
downwards, In her lett hand she holds a flat-topped symbol resem- 
bling the hom of authority, His right hand holds the axe-like 
symbol, and his left the horn, while the forefingers of both hands 
are hooked round each other with the right palm upwards and the 
left downwards. A looped strap apparently from a bracelet passes 
round the little finger of his left hand. The most surprising feature, 
however, is that the man's left leg is twined round the woman's 
night in what appears to be some form of sexual play. The anatomy 
of his leg is a little in error as the position of the foot would require 
an extra joint in the middle of the lower leg. 

Both the figures are similarly dressed, and resemble the larger 
male figure of Plate Ka, except that the pair of figures lack the 
outer links of large beads. The man wears a short cloth reaching 
only to his knees, and it appears to be worn like a loin cloth with part 
drawn through the legs from behind, taken up inside the cloth and 
allowed to hang down in front.44 The edges of his doth appear to 
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be fringed. The woman's cloth is folded over at the top, and 
extends from the armpits to her ankles, covering her breasts. At 
waist level behind his left hip the male has two monkey skulls and 
a third, less clear, object. The woman wears two sashes; the man 
only one. There is a ring on the second toc of the three visible feet; 
the man's left foot is partly hidden, 

The man’s crown 1s similar to that on the large figure, bur has 
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5- DETAIL OF THE 
‘cut-aways' for the ears, That of the woman is painted black and is 
elaborately Hanged. It is comparable to three examples in terra- 
cotta from the lwinrin Grove at Ife, and very closely sumilar to one 
on a small terra-cotta head found in 1949 in a waterhole near the 
Grove of Oranmiyan. The hair, represented as a series of knobs, 
possibly indicating undressed hair, was also pamted black. The 
woman's head has been chipped, revealing the core, on the left 
cheek. The bronze here is barely 45-inch thick. The face has heavy 
protubcrant lips, and the usu: il conventional Ife eyes and cars. 
There is: what appears to be a wart in front of the right ear. The 
pupil of the night eye has been painted black in the form of a pointed 
oval with a vertical axis, The lefi eye shows traces of the same 
treatment. 

In the rear view (Plate Ke) three vents can be seen in the body 
cloths. These would unite the core and the investment, and allow 
the gases to escape from the core during casting. The core has not 
been removed. 

Details of the cloth and beadwork have been picked out in red 
and black paint. The paint on the male figure resembles that on the 
large figure, except that the small beads on the chest are not painted. 
The paint on the female figure corresponds where possible to that 
of her partner, except that the hems only of her cloth and the large 
centre beads on her chest are painted red. 

This figure is unusual in African art for the asymmetry of its 
compostion,’s and unusual in Ife in the obviously * African’ 
proportions of the two figures. The quad-mensurational naturalism 
of Ite is clearly restricted to the broad structure of the face, whilst 
the rest of the body is treated with a respect for nature without 
attempting to imitate it. 
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In the first group of bronzes found was the claborate and pre- 
sumably ritual vessel shown in Plate Ka. It ts only 4} mches in 
overall height, and is an astonishing conception. The representation 
is of a handled stool of the type of the quartz one possessed by the 
British Muscum,"* but it has herrmgbotie decoratvon upon it, which 
makes it resemble more closely the one in terra-corta from the 
Iwinrin Grove, and the fragmentary one from the Palace at Ife 
illustrated by Frobenius."7 The handle is supported by a four-legged 
stool of the type recently bequeathed to the Nigerian Museum by 
Lady Carter," but again resembling a similar one modelled in 
terra-cotta from the Iwinrin Grove.'") Mr. Willam Fagg. had 
demonstrated before the bronze was found that the two [winrin 
stools had originally been set in the same relative postions, with a 
royal figure about two-thirds life size seated. on the round stool 
with his legs astride the ‘handle’ and his feet upon the rectangular 
stoal.?* The bronze has a round-bottomed vessel sect upon the larger 
stool, with a royal figure curled round it, supported with the left 
hand on the handle of the stool while the mght hand holds up a 
staff with a human head on top of the type found with it, and to be 
described below. 

The figure is even more elaborately beaded than the three figures 
so far described. The Oni of Ife suggests that the figure is fernale in 
view of the Hanged headdress, which is like the ane worm by the 
evidently female one of the pair in Plate Ke. 

The rum of the vessel has been abraded, apparently by use, at the 
side diametrically opposite to the head of the figure. The flat part 
of the rim also bears a herringbone pattern like the stools. The 
crown bears black paint, while the beads and clothing were all 
painted red, as were the edges of the top and bottom discs of the 
round stool, and the edge of the top and the ‘collars’ at the feet of 
the four-legged stool. 





Fic. 4. HEAD OF THE SMALLER STAFF 


The meanmg ot the representation ts highly problematic, The 
round stone stools are not lange enough for an adult to curl up on, 
lf they are sacrificial altars, the sacrifice of a royal person would be 
implied, and I have been unable to find any clear evidence2! of 
such oblation. It is possible that this vessel was used in some 
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ceremony associated with ere and for that reason bears a royal 
figure. It might have been an elaborate lamp, though no traces of 
carbon were found on it cither before or after cleaning. Its clabora- 
tion suggests that it is ritual, just as the prototype in quartz of the 
round steal must have been a ritual object, but its precise function 
remains obscure. [t may have been just an elaborate piece of shrine 
furniture intended to hold offerings on the altar. Artistically it is 
certainly a four de force. 

With this vessel and the royal pair were found the two staffs 
illustrated in Man, 1948, Plate Ad. The smaller is 94 inches long, 
and has a well modelled head surmounting a tapering staff, oval in 
section, which has been quite deeply cut, showing that either the 
bronze is very thick or the casting solid, but as there is an iron peg 
just below the chin, and another two inches from the opposite end, 
which were presumably intended to pin the core in position, it 
would seem more likely that the bronze is hollow (though filled 
with core). The head (fig. 4) has smoothly modelled hair, with 
light cross-hatching, a narrow curved nose, hollow cheeks with 
lines which may represent Nupe tribal marks, and fairly prominent 
eyebrow ridges. The cars are picreed for earrings. There is no gag, 
but there is a vertical bar modelled below the chin. 

The larger staff is 10>/, inches long with a gagged head on top 
(fig. 5). The head is well modelled, with deeply sunk eyes, pro- 





Fic. §. HEAD OF THE LARGER STAFF 


minent eyebrow ridges, and a rather large nose. A rope gag in the 
mouth is tied in a reef knot behind the head. The hair is represented 
by deep cros-hatching, and is continued into sideburns and a beard, 
but there is no moustache. Beneath the chin is a bar like a large 
bead on a short coarse string. Beside this is an iron peg, with a 
corresponding one on the back, and another about three inches 
from the end on the back; this suggests thar this staff too is hollow. 
The left side of the face has been cropped in discovery. Again, these 
seem to be a pair, probably of the type of ritual stafi known as 
edan (though probably not edan for the Ogboni Society, which are 
usually quite clearly male and female, are chained together by the 
heads and have iron spikes projecting from the bottom). 


Five of the heads on these bronzes are gagged and there 
can be no doubt that they represent victims for sacrifice in 
view of the sherds of a ritual pot found on an adjacent site 
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in the course of the excavations, which show a gagged 
head lying beside a decapitated naked male corpse, the 
hands tied behind the back. It is quite likely that the mace- 
heads and the staffs were used im rituals arog Sane 
sacrifice; they may have been weapons for clubbing the 
victim before execution, in much the same way as animal 
substitutes for human beings are still struck repeatedly 
before decapitation in modern Ife ceremonial. 

The royal figures are evidently intended for use in a 
royal ancestor cult, now defunct but peels similar to 
that which survives at Benin, to which it was almost 
certainly ancesiral. Whether they represent individual 
Onis is highly doubtful, and indeed it is most unlikely. 
The well-known life-size heads probably belong to the 
same cult and are probably also not individual portraits, 
but are rather symbols of royal ancestors.?# 

The smaller heads are more vigorously modelled than 
the large heads found in 1910 and 1938-9. The new finds 
may have been made by different artists from those who 
made the large heads, or it may be that the idealization 
which is evident in the large heads and the large Oni figure 
from Ita Yemoo, producing an impression of almost 
vacuous serenity, is due to difference in function. The large 
figure and the pair show markedly African proportions, 
and confirm the view that the art of Ife is essentially 
indigenous, even though the technique of bronze-casting 
must have been introduced ultimately from the Near East. 
The style of wearing the cloth of the male of the pair is 
not usual in Yorubaland today, but may be an older 
fashion.?3 | 

These new finds have greatly enriched the corpus of 
Ife art in bronze, showing a greater variety of subject 
matter and style than was previously known, and setting 
another series of problems to be investigated.*4 


Notes 

' A short general account of the excavations and finds was 
published in Odu: A Journal of Yoruba and Related Studies, No. 6 
(1988), pp. 20-34. An illustrated account is about to appear in 
S. Afr. Archeol. Bull. 

i For convenience, and in accordance with custom, I refer to 
bronzes although brasses is a more accurate term in three cases and 
almost certainly in all. With the kind co-operation of Professor 
F. C. Thompson, four samples of the metal were examined spectro- 
graphically by Miss P. MeQuilkin of the Department of Metallurgy 
in the University of Manchester, The samples were: («) a supertict: 
drilling under the large toe of the left foot of the large royal figure 





Element a h c dl 
Tin ozo orzo 1°40 1°40 
Lead 17d c. 20 c. 20 ro 
Nickel oro 0-30 o-s0 o-Bo 
rove ogo oso ro o-40 
Ahininium ogo oso oz o-o2 
Silicon ro ago o-10 o-40 
Arcemc O40 ogo O40 O20 
Antimony OF-boO Of0-10 O-f0-1°0 O-O1§ 
Bisrnuuth o-o4 roy oy Oors 
Silver o-30 O° 30 O-30 oor 
Aine c. 4°50 c. 4°40 c. 4°50 c. 4°40 
Phosphorus nd. id, n.d, n.d. 
Manganese nd. n.d, rtd, nd, 
Gold rudd, nd. nd. nud. 
Copper ad 100 ad 100 ad 100 ad Too 
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(Plate Ka), (b) a perk: drilling from the same spot, (c) a deep 
drilling beneath the ritual vessel (Plate Kd), (d) a small detached 
fragment from banca the chin of the female figure of the 
royal pair (Plate Kb, c). The figures given above (p. 192, ad fin.) 
are entages; dae ‘not detected." 

metals are therefore all zinc/lead brases with some tin, 
essentially similar to each other, but not quite identical. This 
suggests cither that ores from similar sources were used for all three 
objects, o e parame more probably (and this amounts to the samc), 
that available older metal objects were melted down. The variations 
suggest that these three bronzes were not made from onc melt, 

3 Mustrated in An Introduction to the Art of Ife, Lagos, Nig 
Museum, 1955, p. 13 and Leon Underwood, Bronzes of West 
Africa, Landon, 1949, Plate eS 

4 To make the figure stab] 

§ Information kindly aert by the Oni of Te, H. H. Sir Adesoyi 
Aderemi, K.B.E., M-HLC. 

6 The Oni informs me that up to three sashes might be worm at 
the choice of the wearer. 

: Che HL In sees 1945, fageten 

u/. C. H. Read and O. M. Dalton, Antiquities the City o 
Benin, London, 1899, Plates XIV, 3, 4, $, XVIII, Aesndans ‘Ltd 
mediate stage is represented on the figures on two plaques found in 
Benin and now kept in the Muscum there, but probably made 
elsewhere. In these the loop of the knot is raised upwards. Onc 
plaque is illustrated in Man, 1940, 144, Plate I/J, fig. 1. 

9 Uhustrated in An Introduction to the Art of Ife, p. 1. 

19 Thustrated in Underwood, op. cit., Plate 1. 

" The Oni tells me that this is not now part of the regalia, but 
micrely a matter of personal taste. It may of course be a detail which 

fallen out of use. 

4a ‘The bronzes were carricd about in the boot of a car before 
Mr. Bernard Fage saw them and placed them in the museum. Some 
of the recent injuries were probably caused in this way. 

") Mr. William Fagg’s comment in the note on Plate A of Man, 
1958, was based on photographs of the bronzes before cleaning. 
He has since withdrawn the suggestion that the figures are locked in 
a Titual struggle for the throne, and agrees that the smaller figure 
is female, since, when seen in the round, she clearly has a bosom. 
(He has even gone so far as to suggest that this may be the 
antecedent scene of the representation referred to by R.. E. Dennett 
(Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, p. 24): ‘the figure in stone of a 
man caught in the act of having connection with his sister.’) 
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4 The cloth on the seated figure at Tada (lustrated in Under- 
wood, op. cit., Plate X XI) is arranged similarly. 

'§ The seated figure at Tada, which is in if style, has hitherto 
been t to be unique in its asymumnetry. 

4 Presented by Sir Gilbert Carter in 1896; illustrated by Bernard 
Fagg in ‘Caribbean Treasure Hunt,’ West Ajrica, 6 October, 1946. 

"7 L. Frobenius, The Moice of Africa, London, 1913, Vol. I, p. 315, 


hg. $. 
i, Mlustrated by Bernard Fagg in ‘Caribbean Treasure Hunt,’ 
oc. cil. 

'? Frobenius found a piece of a stool of this type also in the palace. 
Mbustrated, foc. cit., fig. 6. 

a6 Originally this niust have formed tho largest single terra-cotta 
sculpture known in Africa, or probably from any with a 
primitive te technology. Excavations during 1959 have recovered 
more fragments and it is hoped eventually to recover enough to 
make a more or less complete reconstruction. Frobenius, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 311, fig. 4, Mustrates a carving in terra-cotta of a foot upon a 
rectangular stool, which may be a fragm ment from a similar group. 

a Mr. Ulli Beter reports thar he has heard a tradition in Ijebu that 
the Oni of Ife used to be put to death after seven years on the 
throne. Mr. W. B. Fage interprets the small figure in Ife style in 
the Benin Museum as representing an Oni of lic wearing a gag of 
ritual veil (see Man, 1990, 98, and Plate Fu, 4, c). 

+ This is the case at Benin where Dr. R. E. Bradbury tells me 
that of the several royal heads on any one altar, none represents the 
ancestor himself. 

23.A further discussion of the significance of these bronzes will 
be found passim in W. B. Fagg and F. Willett, ‘Ancient Ife, an 


Ethnographical Summary,’ Odu: A Journal of Yoruba and Related 


Studies, No. 8, Ibadan, 1960, to which the reader is referred also 
for general background information to the present article. 

44 T should like to acknowledge the benefit which I have received 
from discussing these bronzes with Mr. William Fagg of the British 
Muscum. For help of various kinds during my investigations at Ita 
Yemoo I am indebted to H.H. The Oni of Ife, Sir Adesojt Aderemi, 
K.BLE., M.H.C,, Mr. and Mrs. Derek Bullivant, Messrs, Adebayo 
and Olatunbosun, Dr. 3. O. Biobaku, Mr. Peter Morton-W illiams, 
Mr. Jean-Pierre Greenlaw, Dr. Roland Oliver, and Mr, Brian 
Mustow, I am grateful to the University of Manchester for leave to 
undertake the investigations, and to the Director of Antiquities, 
Nigeria (Mr. Bernard Fagg), for the invitation to work at Ita 
Yemoo and for his unfailing support throughour. 


FILIATION AND AFFINITY: A REJOINDER 


TO DR: LEACH: PART I* 


by 


PROFESSOR MEYER FORTES, M.A., PH.D. 
Faculty of Anthropology and Archeology, University of Cambridge 


309 Professor Firth and Dr. Leach have recently 
(Mav, 1957, 2, 59) drawn attention to various 
ambiguities in current theories of kinship and descent. Iam 
tempted to comment because Leach refers specially to 
a paper in which I tried to appraise the state of research 
and theory on the structure oP eilincal descent groups in 
1943 (Fortes, 19535). First, however, Leach’s misinter- 
pretations of some of the arguments put forward in my 


* Part Il, with references, will appear in the December issue. The Hon. 
Editor acknowledges the receipt of a grant towards the full publication 


of this paper, requiring the publication of four additional pages in the 
December issue. 
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paper need to be corrected. I fail to see how my paper 
puts an dete erated emphasis upon the princip of 
descent as the fundamental principle of social organization 
in all relativel mogeneous” societies’ (Leach), On the 
contrary, in mn dscusing the difficulty of defining a homo- 

us society, I point out that’ Sadie based on unilineal 
aescnut groups are not the best in which to see what the 
notion of social substitutability means.’ Nor do I see how 
Leach reaches the conclusion that I “diseuise’ ties of 
affinity ‘under the expression “complementary filiation.””’ 
He would, I hope, agree that there is a fundamental 
difference, indeed antithesis, between a tie of marriage and 
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a tie of filiation. If this were not the case, the incest taboo 
would be nonsensical. Does he really believe that a person 
‘is related to kinsmen of his two parents’. . . “because his 
arents were married’ and not “because he is the descendant 
1 would substitute “child”] of both parents’? In many 
societies, as is well known, a person's jural status as his 
pater's son (daughter) derives from the fact that his pater 
was his mother's legal husband at the time of his birth. 
But kinship terminologies and customs show incontro- 
vertibly that if he is entitled to claim kinship with his 
pater's kin it is by virtue of being his pater's jurally recog- 
nized child, ¢.g. on account of bride price. The marriage of 
the parents is sometimes not even essential for the recog- 
nition of paternity by the genitor and the consequent 
acknowledgment of Linship between the ‘illegitimate’ 
offspring and the kin of the genitor. The Ashanti, like many 
peoples with matrilineal descent systems, and the Lozi, like 
others with “cognatic’ systems, are cases in point (Fortes, 
1990; Gluckman, 1950). 

Leach asserts that ‘for Fortes, marriages ties as such do 
not form part of the structural system.’ My paper is quite 
explicitly and primarily concerned with the internal 
structure of unilineal descent groups, not with the typology 
of total social systems. The generalizations which | tenta- 
tively put forward were relevant to this context, I made no 
particular claims about their bearing on problems of 
marriage and divorce. I do not, theretore, see what leads 
him to his conclusion, It turns, I suspect, on an implied 
difference between us in what we understand by ‘structural 
5 iran Anyhow, he has clearly misinterpreted what I said 
about the connexion between marriage and what I called 
‘a complex scheme of individuation’ among the Tiv. The 
sentence immediately preceding the one that he cites makes 
it Peseecny lain that I relate this specifically to ties of 
matrilateral fliation, not to ties of marriage. These ties arise 
through the marriage, or more generally the conjugal 
unions, of parents, but it is not marriage ties as such that 
distinguish sibling groups and persons within a patrilineal 
lineage. It is quite precisely their matrilateral kinship tics, 
as | demonstrated at length in my studies of the Tallensi. 
In referring to the Tiv, I also emphasized that they recog- 
nize el degrees of matrifiliation. | am struck by the 
close parallel between this observation and Leach’s data on 
the Lakher, as represented in his fig. 2, foc. cit. It is satis- 
factory that Dr. Leach concedes 5 the generalization 
implied in my statement is truc, even if ‘inadequate’ for 
the data presented in his paper. He tells us that he suspects 
(‘as I suspect myself,’ sic) shat we"... must take cognizance 
of the political and economic context before we can give a 
label to a structural type.’ | ventured to go further, in the 
pies referred to, and asserted that *. . . it is the approach 
from the angle of political organization to what are tra- 
ditionally thought of as kinship groups and institutions 
that has been specially fruitful’ and I drew particular 
attention to the *, . . connexion between lineage structure 
and the ownership of the most valued productive property 
of the society.’ | 

I do not want to make too much of Dr. Leach's mis- 
reading of my paper; for, in my view, there is no funda- 
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mental divergence between us. This would have been more 
apparent if he had cared to take mto consideration some 
of the publications cited in the bibliography attached to my 
article. His analysis of Kachin and Lakher marriage and 
affinal relations in terms of the ‘transfer of jural control’ 
over women and the relative ‘strength’ of the ‘sibling 
link” and the ‘marriage link’ seems to me no different in 
method and principle from the analysis of Ashanti kinship 
and marriage previously sketched by me (Fortes, 1950, 
1953). For example, I point out that ‘the essential narure 
of the sibling tie Vice to most Ashanti, in its antithesis to 
conjugal ties’ and that ‘divorce . . . is said to be due very 
often to the conflict between loyalties towards spouse and 
towards sibling’ (1950). Earlier (1949) in discussing some 
aspects of marriage among the Tallensi, | gave special 
attention to the “Opposition between Kinship Ties and 
the Marital ties of spouses, and its resolution’ (op. cit., pp. 
goff.). 1 there exemplified the proposition stated in my 
Pepe of 19$3() that ‘a common rule of social structure 
reflected in avoidance customs is that these two statuses 
[of spouse and parent in the conjugal family versus child 
and sibling in the natal family] must not be confounded.’ 
This is a way of achieving the ‘institutional accommodation 
of the possibly conflicting claims and loyalties as between 
a woman’s husband and her brothers and sisters’ (R.adeliffe- 
Brown, 1950). And it seems to me that the data presented 
by Leach fit the proposition very well, | 

| would maintain, therefore, that Dr. Leach and I have 
been using the same conceptual framework, His further 
refinement of it in the paper under discussion does not, | 
believe, amount to a radical divergence between us. | 
expect that he would agree that we owe the ‘model’ 
ona ; to Malinowskt's analysis of Trobriand marriage 
anc family relations, and its validation to such penetrating 
studies as those of Fortune (1932), where the emphasis is 
on the conflict between “brother-sister solidarity’ and the 
strength of the ‘marital grouping, and Richards (1934) 
where the power of ‘father-right in a family and kinship 
system based on matrilineal descent, is specially docu- 
mented. This was, however, only a descriptive model. The 
analytical principles, which both Leach and I (in common 
with others) use, come, as | emphasized in my paper, from 
Radcliffe-Brown, notably his famous paper on patrilineal 
and matrilineal succession (1935). 

I agree with Leach that ‘it is the whole nature of the 
concept of “descent” which is at issue,’ and in my view 
we can clarify this concept fruitfully if the distinction 
which I made between ‘descent’ and Staton (10330) is 
pursued further. To do this, however, we need a more 
pe analytical procedure than has been the rule in 
kinship studies. 

In my pape [ drew attention to the distinction between 
the external aspect of lineage structure and the internal 
ape This distinction, | believe, sums up a general rule 
ot analytical procedure which can be helpful in the task 
suggested by Leach. Institutions, like structural units, can 
be viewed in terms of their internal aspect, as components 
of an internal system or field of social structure, specified 
for a particular purpose, or they can be considered in 
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terms of an external aspect, as components of an external 
system of social structure. An internal system, whether it 
be a unit of social structure like a lineage, or an institution 
like marriage, or a body of beliefs, is a combination of 
elements or arrangement of parts that operates as a unit in 
external relations, The analogy with the organs of the 
body is obvious. 

In the study of kinship and descent we are dealing with 
institutions that operate in various fields, or, as | now 
prefer to say, domains, of social structure (Fortes, 1958). 
In their external aspect it is their function in the domain 
of politico-jural structure that is of major importance; in 
their internal aspect it is their place m the domain of 
domestic relations that is crucial. In previous publications 
(1952, 1954) Leach investigated Kachin marriage and 

fimity as institutions im the politico-jural domain. He 
showed how these descriptively speaking ‘kinship’ insti- 
tutions are utilized to maintain a fixed hierarchy of political 
rank and power between the gencalogically and politically 
independent patrilincages of a Kachin community. Here 
marriage is an enjoined transaction between corporate 
units bound to one another as if by a treaty of alliance. Ie 
is a transaction in the politico-jural domain and in this 
context the internal composition of the units involved is a 
subsidiary issue. It is easy to visualize identical politico- 
jural marriage transactions taking place between units not 
internally organized by a descent criterion, As Leach puts 
it, the “mutual status relations’ of lineages in the political 
system are defined through these marriage rights and 
obligations, which are enforceable and exclusive. A sig- 
nificant index of this is that in these external relations of 
lineages the spouses represent their natal lineages, as 
corporate units. 

An analogous structural arrangement is followed by the 
Tallensi (Fortes, 1940, 1945); but among them the ties 
claimed between corporate lineages are conceptualized as 
perpetual kinship bonds originating in matrilateral filiation 
and perpetuated by the scape principle. The Kachin 
pattern has closer parallels in African societies where there 
are aristocratic lineages, clans or classes which receive 
periodical tribute or services from client populations in 
return for protection and the maintenance of political and 
ritual security. An instructive instance is provided by the 
Banyankole (Oberg, 1940). Among them marriage was 
traditionally prohibited between members of the superior 
Hima pastoralist caste and the inferior Iru agricultural 
caste, lest the links so created should undermine the 
supremacy of the former. But this prohibition, says Oberg, 
was deemed to play a part in ‘keeping the relationship 
alive’ between the two castes. Thus a marriage rule that ts 
the opposite of the Kachin rule appears to serve the same 
end of maintaining mutual status relationships between 
differentiated structural units im the politico-jural domain. 

Why should marriage between members of a superior 
caste and members of an inferior caste be regarded as a 


tential threat to the supremacy of the former? Primarily 
rcctse title to Toobertip- ar de superior caste is derived 
from ‘bilateral’ filiation. Both of his parents must be 
members of the caste by birth for a person to be a member 
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by right of birth. The threat lies in the jural value given to 
matrilateral filiation, Even if it docs not confer status in 
the politico-jural domain, as is the case in a segmentary 
lineage system like that of Tallensi (ef. Fortes, 1945) it 
earries residual rights with their concomitant moral and 
ritual claims and associated affective bonds. These belong 
primarily to the domestic domain, or what is sometimes 
spoken of as the sphere of interpersonal or cognatic kinship 
(cf. Fortes, 1949). But they derive from the jural rule that a 
Wolan never wholly forteits her status 25 a member by 
right of birth of her natal lincage. Taking the politico- 


ee domain as a whole, the ramifications of matriateral 


hip ties result in what I previously called ‘the web 
of kinship’; and as I showed fe the Tallensi, the web of 
kinship plays a critical part im restricting warfare between 
corporate lineages and thus helps to maintain the balance 
of political power in the total system. The point at issue 
here is that this is the result, not of marriage, but of ties of 
cognatic kinship mediated by combinations of links of 
matrilateral filiation operating in a complementary way 
to patrilateral filiation and patrilineal descent. 

How this would work out among the Banyankole is 
neatly illustrated in a case record for which I am indebted 
to Dr. D. J. Semin. who recently completed a tour of 
field work among them. Briefly, A is a highly respected 
senior functionary in the Ankole government. A well-to- 
do cattle-owner, he lives like a Hima, observes Hima 
custom in his domestic arrangements and public activities, 
and is reputed to be a Hima. But there are signs that he is 
not accepted by the aristocratic Hima as one of themselves 
without some reservations. In private he explains that he 
is a member of both a Hima subclan and an Iru subelan, 
which is of course impossible, de jure. It is due to the fact 
that he is originally Iru by patrilineal descent but Hima by 
maternal connexion. A’s grandfather was an Iru hunter 
who performed valuable war services for the ruling 
Mugabe. The King rewarded him with a gift of cattle, the 
hallmark of the Hima caste, and in addition gave him a 
Hima girl as wife. Significantly, the girl was an orphan of 
poy low rank, without close kin to be concerned with 
her marriage. The hunter's half-Hima son repeated his 
father's history and this continued in the next generation. 
A is therefore three-quarters Hima by successive steps of 
matrilateral filiation, but one-quarter Iru by patrilineal 
origin. Strictly speaking he belongs to his [ru ancestor's 
Iru subclan but he is accepted as a member, with limited 
ents particularly in ritual matters, of his mother's Hima 
subclan. This, he adds wryly, is due to the influential 
office he has achieved in the political sphere. A’s case is not 
unique. But a part-Hima by matrilateral kinship cannot 
normally acquire Hima status, which presupposes member- 
ship of a Hima patrilineal subclan. Analogously, Ira who 
keep cattle are becoming numerous nowadays, but they do 
not thus win recognition as Hima. Hence it is not surprising 
to find that there is an interstitial element of Hima-Iru. 
This, following the basic caste division, is a category in the 
internal domain of caste. A’s story shows however that 
caste status does not exclusively determine status in the 


politico-jural domain. But as political office is ideally the 
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preserve of the Hima, his status is legitimized, and con- 
sistency is maintained, by recognizing his matrilateral ties 
as effective for his caste membership. From his point of 
view, matrilateral filiation—not, be it noted, his or any of 
his cessors’ «marriage—permuts him to become 
attached to his maternal Hima subclan for political status 
LIrposes. 

: This example shows how essential it is to specify the 
structural domain with which we are dealing when we 
examine kinship and descent institutions. This is the only 
way to avoid the kind of ambiguities which, m my judg- 
ment, mar the effect of Leach’s otherwise penetrating 
application of the Radcliffe-Brown ‘model’ of marriage 
relations in fe eee under discussion. 


Thus a critical variable in Leach’s analysis is the balance 
established between the sibling link and the marriage tic. 





How must we interpret the proposition that ‘a sibling 
link is “intrinsically” more durable than a marriage tie 
and the comparisons made between them as to relative 
“effectiveness, ‘strength’ and ‘fragility’? 

Since Leach makes no reference to Radcliffe-Brown’s 
classical formulation of the hypothesis (loc. cit., 1935; sce 
also id., 1950, pp. 77H.) it 1s perhaps worth quoting 


verherim: 


Thus the system of patrilineal or matrilineal soccession 
centres largely around the system of matriage, In an extreme 
matrilineal society a man has no rights in rem over his children, 
though he doct wally have certain rights in personam, The 
rights remaim with the mother and her relatives. The result is 
to emphasize and maintain a close bond between brother and 
sister at the expense of the bond between husband and wife. 
Consequently the rights of the husband over his wife are 
limited. In an extreme patrilineal society we have exactly the 
oppoute. Rights in ren over the children are exclusively 
exercised by the father and his relatives. The bond between 
husband and wife is strengthened at the expense of the bond 
between brother and sister, The rights of the husband over the 
wife are considerable; she is in manu, under his potestas, 


It is true that Leach’s discussion of the Lakher situation 
can be read as an exemplification of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
formulation. But the general drift of his analysis is to put 
the emphasis on the sibling bond itself as the irreducible 
factor; whereas Roadcliffe-Brown derives the relative 
‘strengths’ of the sibling bond and the marriage bond 
from the descent system. In other words, whereas 
Leach considers the sibling bond as founded in the domestic 
domain, with the implication that its ‘strength’ or 
‘fragility’ is an intrinsic characteristic, Ruadcliffe-Brown 
regards it as primarily an institution in the politico-jural 
domain, and therefore varying with the nature ot the 
descent principle. It is claiccthar Padcliffe-Brown is talking 
me the relative jural ‘strength’ i te bond, as 

ocus of descent-group rights, and the marriage bond 
as the focus of paternal nahi Leach, on the other hand, 
seems to base his argument on other criteria. ‘Durability’ 
a ae priority m the life cycle, since one is a Wai, 
before one 1s a spouse; and ‘strength’ could be interpretec 
‘ahi ‘nbisiael CF tha seats) honts ee ated m t 
fraternal and filial relationships. I fell into the same am- 








biguities in my analysis of the status of women among the 
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Tallensi. | demonstrated that a woman never forfeits her 
status as a member of her natal family and lineage (1945, 
chapter [X) and that the bride price is an instrument for 
separating her role as wife from her role as daughter 
(1949, p. 92). But, I did not elucidate in what respects she 
retained filial rights and obligations in her lineage after 
marriage and how these affected her conjugal relationships. 
The point is clearer if we remember that in some patri- 
lineal descent systems (¢.g. among the Zulu, Gluckman, 
1950, and the Chinese, Yang, 1945) the affective bonds of 
brother and sister can remain undiminished after a sister's 
marriage though her jural bonds with her natal kin are all 
but completely severed. | 

I ss argue, therefore, that the differences between 
the relative ‘efhicacy’ of sibling ties, marriage ties and affinal 
ties, as between Lakhers and Kachins, that are postulated 
by Leach, must derive from differences in their systems of 
descent and kinship. For what is at issue is relative jural 
efficacy, not the sfhictive bonds; and the jural significance 
of any relation of kinship emanates, | maintain, from the 
politico-jural domain. | 

In this connexion Leach claims that ‘by ordinary 
criteria the Lakher seem to be just as patrilineal as the 
Kachin.’ But he does not state his criteria, or give us the 
relevant data. What, for example, is the generation span 
of the lineage in each of the two groups? Are succession 
and inheritance rights identical ? And what are we to make 
of the fact that Kachin patrilineal clans and lineages are 
strictly exogamous (Leach, 1954, pp. 73£) whereas among 
the Lakher, there is reported to be no bar to people of the 
same clan manrpieg (Parry: 1932, p. 293)? If as Leach 
says, they are unlike those of the other two peoples in not 
being ‘ordinarily of the segmentary type’ this surely 
indicates a critical difference in ‘patrilineal ideology,’ 
eed in bapiiet to rights over persons. Ina gacson sd 
inecage system nights over persons are correspondmely 
sepuenitedl aid subec to a hierarchy of jural control, They 
are not so distributed im an unsegmented system of shallow 
generation depth, This has a direct bearing on the mode of 
distribution and transfer of marriage mghts. In an un- 
segmented lineage jural authority to reccive the critical 
marriage payment is likely to be held by the lineage head; 
in a segmented lineage this right may be vested in a 
woman's father, subject to consent of a superior lineage 
authority. | 

This brings up the question of ‘father-nghr.’ If [ under- 
stand him aright, Leach agrees with Gluckman that 
‘father-right’ can have different ‘degrees.’ Surely father- 
right can be defined precisely as the rights over his legiti- 
mate child, or any person in that relationship to him, 
vested in a man in his capacity avert The rights which 
a man has over his wife are derived from the rights which 
her father had over her as daughter. For it is always a 
father (or his proxy or matrilineal equivalent) who permits 
rs rights to arise and transfers them. If a woman's 
brother does this, it is never in propria persona but as the 
representative of the original holder of father-right. But 
the notion of degrees of father-right can be misleading. 
For it is not a matter of amount of authority but of 
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different combinations of elements of right, as I think is 
apparent from Leach’s remarks. The question thar really 
matters is what ts the source of father-right? Matrilincal 
areas give us the answer very clearly. Father-right is a 
function of the descent system. It emanates from the 
politico-jural domain. For a matrilineal father often has 
domestic authority over his wife and specific moral and 
ritual authority over his children. This arises from his role 
as provider for the family and as begetter and wpbringer of 
his children. But sr are not his descendants for politico- 


jeral purposes of inheritance, succession and citizenship, 
and Sarcives do not come under his jural authority (ef 


Richards, 1950). A matrilineal father’s rights over his 
children are based on the principle of filiation, the mother's 
brother's on the principle of descent. If a Lakher father has 
‘less marked kescaaahg! than Ordinary Jinghpaw father, 
it could well be argued that the former's paternal 
status has elements of matrilineal fatherhood in it if the 
latter's status is that of a ‘normal’ patrilineal father. 
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We do not, however, have to resort to matriliny to 
explain this. Leach’s data, to my mind, show that the 
ditterence is related to the more extensive recognition of 
complementary filiation in the Lakher than in the Jinghpaw 
patrilineal system, and this, I suggest, is due to is greater 
et ‘efficacy’ of a woman's i lial status in her patri- 
lineage among the former. The * strength" of the sibling 
te 1s a result noc the source of the filial status which is 
established by the descent system and is expressed in the 
distribution of jural control over a woman's offspring 
between her husband’s and her own lineage. Leach, 
incidentally, seems to contradict himself on this point, 
First he rejects an interpretation in terms of ‘a “submerged” 
principle of matrilineal descent,’ but later, questioning the 
adequacy of an analysis in terms of my contrast between 
filiation and descent, he concludes: ‘In our usual termi- 
nology they (ie. Kachin and Lakher) are patrilincal 
systems in which the complementary matrilineal descent 


line assumes very great importance.’ 


SHORTER NOTE 


A Late Stone Age Site near Kondapur Museum, Andhra 
Pradesh. By Mrs. Bridget Allehin, Ph.D., and Sri 

310 Satyanarayan, M_A., Curator of the Kondapur Museum, 
This site is of interest for two main reasons: its proximity to 


With two text figures 

the large carly historic city site of Kondapur abour 40 miles 
west-north-west of Hyderabad Deccan, and the nature and 
relationships of the stone wigan bar 

Kondapur Museum stands on the edge of a plateau overlooking 
the valley in which lies the site of the Satavahana ciry. A number 
of little spurs run out from the plateau edge, and on several of 
these, within 200 or yoo yards of the museum, microliths are to 
be found in large numbers. There are only thin pockets of sandy 
soil upon the bare granite, and the tools lic on and immediately 
below the surface of the soil. They are made of a number of raw 
materials, chiefly chert, cskendany and quartz, with chert 
predominating, none of which occur in the immediate vicinity. 
Some pieces show a very slight degree of patination, and some 
none, but this ap to bear no relationship to any typological 
distinction and for the present may be discounted, 

The collection may be analysed as follows: 


Flakes: 290. These vary in size, and the majority show signs 
of use (fig. 1, No, 14). A number are of considerable size and 
appear to be struck from the outer surface of nodules, probably 
in the preparation of cores. 

Pieces: 43. All show signs of use by man, but are so amor- 
phows that they cannot be described as conforming to any 
particular type, or even as flakes, 

Blades: 126. These include both complete blades and sections 
of broken blades. Two are truncated backed blades (fig. 1, 
No. 19). The remainder are unretouched, two being complete, 
and the rest broken into irregular lengths, probably as the 
result of use (fig. 1, Nos. 1-3). All have use marks, and some 
bear evidence of very heavy wie. There is no evidence of their 
having been deliberately broken into sections of regular 


Scrapers; 28. OF these 17 have a straight or slightly convex 
scraper edge (fig. 1, Nos. 4, 26, 27); seven are concave with 
concavities of different sizes; two have a double concavity 
with an awl point in the middle (fig. 1, No. 7); two are curious 
specimens, with a short straight cutting edge, m cach case, 
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making a right angle with the flakes surface (fig. 1, No. 9): 
the last is a mast eee (fig. 1, No, 28). "e ’ 
Discoids: &. These are of varying sizes (fig. 1, No. 13). 
Gravers: 2. Both of these are doubtful, and probably for- 
tuitous (fig. 1, No. 10), | 
Geometric forms: 40, These include 39 lunates of varying 





Fic. I. LATE STONE AGE TOOLS FROM KONDAPUR 
Scale: 4 
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sizes, a number of which are broken (fig. 1, Nos. 4, $, 20-24). 
Two of these, bemg lange and thick and segmental in section, 
might be classed as clowra (see below). There is also one triangle 
(fig. 1, Neo. 4), 

Asymmetrical points: G. (Fig. 1, Nos, 24, 24). 

Cores: 43. These are all rather poor-quality blade cores, 
worked down to the last (fig. 1, No. 11). They include several 
damaged specimens and 17 fragments (hg. 1, No. 12). 

Guide flakes: 83. OF these 77 are of the primary type, and the 
remainder of the secondary type (fig. 1, Nos. 17 and 18 res- 
pectively). 

Core trimming flakes: 48. These include a number of irregular 
specunens, as well as both lateral and horizontal types. Many, 
particularly the latter, show signs of use similar to the blades, 
into which class they grade almost imperceptibly. 

There are in addition two interesting groups of tools which 
deserve separate mention. The first consists of six specimens 
which closely resemble the tla adze blades in constant use by 
the aborigines of Central Australia at the present day," and for a 
long time past (fig. 1, Nos. 15, 16). The second group also in- 
cludes six tools, all of which are considerably larger and coarser 
than the rest of the assemblage, and have much coarser retouch. 
Three of the latter six have prepared striking platforms, and all 
are of chert. There are four scrapers on flakes (fig. 2, Nos. 2, 3, $), 
and one core scraper (fig. 2, No. 1), all of the straight or convex 
type, and one poine (fig. 2, No. 4). All are extremely heavily 
patinated, and have all the appearance of belonging to a totally 
different industrial tradition: a fact which was later confirmed by 
the discovery of a Middle Stone Age site in close proximity, 
from which these tools must have originated. (It is proposed to 
describe this and other Middle Stone Age sites in a iaied paper. } 





FIG. 2. MIDDLE STONE AGE TOOLS FROM KONDAFUR 
Seale; 4 


If we consider the assemblage as a whole, we see thar there is 
a high proportion of blades and blade cores. The latter indicate 
that this is probably a factory site, while the former, by their 
numbers alone, differentiate this industry from those of the Late 
Stone Age in Ceylon and southern India, which include a eom- 
paratively small proportion of blades, and a high proportion of 
geometric forms, many of which are made on Hakes.2 The high 
proportion of both blades and geometric forms finds its closest 
parallel in the industries from cave and open sites in Central 
India.? At the same time, however, the small discoids and hollow 
scrapers are reminiscent of the industry described by Todd from 


the Bangalore arca.4 The amount of quartz employed is greater 
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than in Central India, bur less than in Mysore or further south, 


As pointed out above, the gravers are somewhat doubrful and 
possibly fortuitous, but the forms are sufficiently definite to make 
them worth recording. The tula adze blades and the elowra might 
also be somewhat doubttul, had not similar forms been noted 
by Cammiade in the Godavari region,’ and by one of the presence 
writers in the fer’ industrics of the Tamilnad coast.* In Australia 
the tla, a scraper-like tool with a steeply retouched working 
edge, is mounted in hard gum on a wooden handle, and used 
fora variety of purposes including scraping, planing and chopping. 
This results in a typical “faking back" of the working edge’ a 
constant feature of the worn and discarded tla blade, and one 
clearly visible on the specimen illustrated. The elowra is used in 
a somewhat similar manner, 

This industry is also distinet in several respects from the blade 
industries found at chalcolithic and neolithic sites in the Deccan, 
which have a high proportion of blades, invariably larger and 
finer than those from Kondapur, and frequently broken into 
regular sections, a feature not present here. They are also without 
the large number of geometries, the discoids, the concave scrape 
and the adze blades of Kondapur, The industry from this site 
therefore belongs to the extensive group of microlithic industries 
found throughout India and Ceylon which must be ascribed to 
people whose primary means of subsistence was hunting: indeed, 
in terms of typology and raw material it is midway between the 
Late Stone Age hunting industries of Central India and those of 
the Mysore Plateau. The tools of all these industries are almost 
invariably found on hillocks, or on the spurs of hills overlooking 
river valleys, as is the case at Kondapur. The importation of raw 
materials is another feature which Kondapur shares with many 
other Late Stone Age sites, 

Although this site lies within a mile of the Satavahana city the 
presence of the industry cannot be maken as evidence of neolithic 
ot chalcolithic setllement during the Buddhist period; it must 
simply be regarded as a separate site of unknown date, in all 
probability peseerin, the main settlement. However, there is 
reason to suppose that Late Stone Age industries of this cy 
continued into, and even beyond, the early historic period in the 
more remote pee of India, and the possibility of a comparatively 
late date for this site cannot be ruled our, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sociology and Ethnology among the LoDagaa. C/, Man, 


7 1949, 204 
3 I] Sin,—In the course of his admirable paper on socio- 
: logical factors involved in burial customs and belicts 
in a future life, Dr. Goody (perhaps trailing his coat before an 
audience consisting mainly of archwologists) has attempted to reject 
in principle any *diffusionist’ or ‘ethnological’ explanations of the 
‘many remarkable similarities throughout the world" in funeral 
ceremonies and eschatological belicts. In doing so he has repeated 
misconceptions and fallacies which, though frequently pointed our, 
seem still to bedevil comprehension of the fundamental distinction 
between ethnological or ‘historical’ and sociological interpretations 
of custom. 

Dr. Goody notes that there are rwo ways of explaming similarities 
in such behaviour, namely, ‘diffusion from a common source or 
from certain similarities in the structure of human socictics generally, 
from certain problems which confront all social systems,” and then 
asserts that “the principle of economy of explanation renders 
assumptions of a diffusionist nature unnecessary.” It is here that the 
fallacy lies. In the first place “the principle of economy of cxplana- 
tion’ applics only within a single frame of reference or to a single 
system of ‘causes. The essential and deregarded pome i that 
sociological and ethnological explanations relate to different frames 
of reference. In contributing to our understanding of a custom or a 
total culture, cach of them may provide partial, but only partial, 
explanations at different levels. They can complement but cannot 
logically exclude one another. 

Erhnological explanations as comcerned with the composition of 
particular culture patterns and the sources of their various com- 
ponents focus attention on the content of custom. Hence the 
question of diffusion is posed for investigation (mot ‘assumptions of 
a diffusionist nature") when there are specific similarities of form 
between elements in separate cultures, 

Sociological explanations do mot and cannot account for the 
Nei COMpCTUE by sept They are concermed with the meaning- 
fulness and functional significance of customary behaviour with 
reference to social relations, These may account in great measure for 
the genesis, acceptance and persistence of a custom. But the particular 
culture forms through which any category of soctological relarion 
(e.g. solidarity, status differentiation) may find expression are not 
only highly variable—as wites, ¢., the kow-tow, the beecl- 
clicking bow and *Sir’—but may change over time independently 
of change in the essential quality of the related social relation. Hence 
the discovery of sociological significance docs not account for the 
occurrence, as distinct from the acceptability and appropriateness, 
of a particular cultural item a4 opposed to some alternative form. 

Dr, Goody's own example of the ferryman at the river of death is 
peculiarly apposite for demonstrating the confusion involved, He 
notes of the LoDagaa belief that ‘so striking are the similaritics to 
Mediterranean myths that the cultural historian might be inclined 
to assume thar there had been dithusion from that source. However, 
similarities in the concepts of the after life can be better explained 
in a sociological framework, in terms of the structure of stuation.” 
But the structure of situation (social separation, postulated retribu- 
tion, etc.) to which he refers does not specifically require a river or a 
ferryman as symbols. And in many other cultures, as we well know, 
this structure of situation finds expression in quite different symbols. 
In short, the question why the Lolagaa (or any other people) have 
a myth (of any relevant kind) concerning the immediate fate of the 
dead is quite distinct from the question why ther myth has a 
particular content. An answer to the first question is not an answer to 
the second and there can be no question of “better” explanation with 
reference to two different interpretations of different aspects of a 
phenomenon, 

Nor, on the other hand, is sociological parallelism in the 
customs of different peoples relevant to questions of diffusion. 
Those who, in the earlier history of anthropology, have argued as if 
it were have simply confused sociological and strictly cultural data, 
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It was in this way, for example, that false problems of ‘diffusion’ 
versus ‘independent invention’ with regard to unilincal descent 
systems or ‘totemism " were created. For such categories were devoid 
of specific cultural content and referred only to types of social 
relations which had found cultural expression in many different and 
historically diverse patterns. 

It is a pity therefore that while offering a lucid analysis of the 
sociological significance of burial customs, Dr. Goody has obscured 
instead of clarifying the differences and limitations of various types 
of explanation im anthropology. To appear to claim a superiority 
and even an exclusiveness for soctological analysis 1 to perpetuate 
misunderstandings conceming the nature of different kinds of 
explanation which it was to be hoped had been dispelled. 

DARYLL FORDE 
Departnent of Anthropology, University College, London 


Rock Engravings of the Aranda near Alice Springs 
3] 93 Smr,—R.ock paintings of the Aranda and Loritja tribes 


of Central Australia have been known for a long time. 

Copies of these paintings were made by the Home 
Expedition and during later expeditions by Sir Baldwin Spencer. 
In the records of those carlicr research expeditions, rock engravings 
(inaccurately called ‘carvings') are not mentioned. The first 
scientific survey of engravings within a radius of 30 miles (or even 
less) from Alice Springs was made by a team of research workers 
of the University of Melbourne in May, 1994. We were at first 
concemed with the study of a large group of rock paintings at the 
onee sacred site of the ceremonial grounds of the oh’ (actually a 
species of acacia) totem: group of the Aranda tribe. This place, 
recorded by Baldwin Spencer as "Quiurnpa,’ includes a senes of 
different rock walls, in particular a large main surface covered with 
many abstract polychrome designs. Some of these have been 
published by Spencer, taken out of their context. We copied and 
measured all the paintings and took numerous colour photographs. 
Later, our guide, Mr. Douglas Boerner of the Department of Works 
in Alice Springs, who, with his wife, Mrs. Una Boerner, had 
rediscovered Quiurnpa, took us to a small group conssting of two 
rock engravings, which Mr. Boerner had discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple Bar Crock. The engravings consist 
of compositions of curvilinear designs, similar to the concentric 
circles, spirals, ctc., which are engraved on the well-known tfuringa 
of slate or of micaceous schist. The engravings of Temple Bar Creek 
are carried out in intagliated lines. We took accurate tracings, in 
addition to photographs. The work was done by our expedition 
members, the Misses Stokoe and Packer, and Mr. David Corke of 
the Department of Visual Aids, Melbourne University. After our 
return, | wrote an illustrated report, the publication of which was 
unfortunately delayed, As it happened, soon after our team had left 
Central Australia, more rock engravings, all in the linear intaglio 
technique, were discovered at another locality, also not very far 
from Alice Springs, but in a different direction. This later discovery 
was made by members of the Camera Club and the Field Naturalists’ 
Club, Alice n itroai and | had the pleasure of advising Mrs. Boerner 
about the technique of latex casts as it was wisely intended to take 
casts of the engravings before the inevitable vandals appeared, who 
not only scribble and scratch their unworthy names beside paintings 
and engravings but not infrequently right across them, 

The publication of the engravings ncar Temple Bar Creck and 
of the Quiurmmpa paintings was intended as a contribution to an 
anniversary volume in honour of Sir Daryl Lindsay, former 
Director of the National Gallery, Melbourne. Since this publication 
has been delayed over a number of years, | now intend to publish 
my pipes Beenere. In fairness to bi and Mrs. Boerner and to the 
members of our 1955 expedition, | feel it is mow my duty to publish 
this brief account of our achievement. This is seat ae on 
the occasion of a recent visit to Queensland, | read in the Brisbane 
Telegraph, 3 September, 1939, that engravings have been found 
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within go miles from Alice Springs, and that this find, described as 
‘one of the most significant discoveries in the anthropological 
history of Central Australia’ had been made by Mr. C. P. Mount- 
ford of Adelaide. Mr. Mountford, of course, was perfectly bona fide, 
since my publication of our work in 19$4 never came out. [ am sure 
that my friend Mounttord, had he known the results of the Mel- 
bourne University Expedition, 1955, would have referred to them 
in the account of his own discovery. I am sure that there are still 
more unknown engravings in Central Australia. 

University of Melbourne LEONHARD ADAM 
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ery 1959, 135 
313 Sm,—In his note on his excavations at Old Oyo and 
: Ife, Mr. Willett states that: ‘The study revealed that 
none of the excavated pottery from Old Oyo was earlier than 1400 
since maize impressions occurred at all levels..." Would Mr, 
Willett please give his reasons for sclecting 1400 and not say 1400 
for the dating of these maize-impressed potsherds ? 
M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


The Theory of Evolution. By Join Maynard Smith. Harmonds- 
3] worth (Penguin Books), 1958. Pp. 320, 32 text figs. 


Price 3%. Ged. 

This is the first of the Pelican Biology Series. The 
title may be misleading at first sight because it is so exact. In the 
author's own words (p. 231), ‘It is the job of this book to explain 
the past in terms of processes known to be going on in the present.” 
The author, an engineer t 1 biologist, clearly knows the 
difference between the often confused terms ‘hypothesis’ and 
*theory,” and the distinction of both from ‘law.’ Taking the laws 
of experimental heredity as a basis and proceeding mainly from the 
Mendelian-Morganic hypothesis as axioms, he has built up a theory 
of evolution in the same way a5 your chemist has built up a theory 
of chemical changes in terms of moder nuclear physics and wave 
mechanics. Smith's theory is essentially Neo-Darwinian; for he 
can find no basis for a Lamarckian approach, although he does 
consider Lysenko's views not unfavourably. Beginning with a 
chapter on adaptation which would have delighted Aristotle, he 
proceeds to an account of the notion of Natural Selection. The 
next 12 chapters are devoted to the exposition of the theory of 
evolution in the terms which he has chosen. The next two chapters 
consider bricfly the evidence from fosils and from embryos. In 
the penultimate chapter attention is devoted to Goldschmidt's 


notion of “hopeful monsters’ as a starting point of evolutionary 
change and to Waddington's notion of the canalization of ae a 
metital reactions occurring under natural conditions of life. 


author disagrees with Goldschmidt and is doubtful about 
Waddington. The last chapter deals with the special case of man in 
whom cultural activities mitigate the effects of natural selection. 
This book is good both in matter and manner. It should meet 
the needs of many different sorts of folk, from the interested 
amateur to the professional biologist, although its main interest 
lies in the field of genetics rather than that of morphology. It will 
undoubtedly come to a second edition and opportunity should 
be taken to remedy certain faults in presentation if the author's 
get embraces beginners in this field as well as the more instructed. 
A chief fault in this respect is that terms which are Greek to the 
reader remain so. The glossary is not a true glossary bur a dictionary. 
It does not explain the derivation of the terms used, though this 
would make the subject very much easier; and in any case it 1s too 
short. Again, such mathematical statements as ‘a correlation. . . 
of 0.4" require some explanation for most readers. Finally, more 
care be taken about the pagination of reterences, But any 
one of us could make these mistakes when constructing a book 
having 305 pages of closely printed text. Both the author and the 
publishers are to be praised for a book which helps to bring the 
scriptures of Wallace and Darwin from the realm of tropical 
visions supported by the dry bones of contention into the realm 
of science as both Harvey and Newton understood that term. 
M. A. MacCONAILL 


Methods for Research in Human Growth. Ay Stanley M. Garn 
2] 5 and Zvi Shamir. Spring field, IM. (Thomas) and Oxford 


(Blackwell Sei. Publ), 1958. Pp. 121. Price £01 16s. 
There is no doube that a need exits for a book on 
this subject. Studies of human growth have been very much in 
vogue since the war, and more and more are being undertaken 






all over the world, but to my knowledge there is no published 
text on research methods in this field, Ir is nevertheless very difficult 
to decide whether Dr. Garn and Dr. Shamir have written a book 
which fills the need. It is short—commendably so—and takes the 
form of a series of essays, cach a few hundred words long, with 
such titles as “Planning the Study and Selection of Subjects," 
‘Scheduling and Timing," ‘The Head and Face," * The Long Bones," 
“The Dentition,” “ Skin," “Hair,” * Biochemical Tests,” etc. If such a 
form of presentation is chosen one feels that the references should 
be comprehensive (though critically selected) and should be sys- 
tematically presented. Yet there are notable omissions—for instance, 
Bertha Burke's work on the reliability of dictary histories in 
longitudinal-growth studies—and the references are listed mumeri- 
cally at the back of the book in the order in which they first appear 
in the text. They would be more valuable alphabetically, grouped 
under the chapter headings to which they primarily refer. It is 
surprising, too, that there is no description of how to perform 
scrial photography of the naked subject under standardized con- 
ditions, for although the methods by which physique may be 
assessed from such photographs may be controversial, there can 
be no doubr of their value as a permanent record of the development 
of the child. i 

Despite these shortcomings, the book has a great deal to re- 
commend it. Its style is clear and readable, it contains a frank and 
sensible statement about the value and advisability of radiography 
in longitudinal-growth studies, it continually lays stress on the need 
of a definite purpose in any investigation instead of collecting data 
‘to see what happens,’ and in every chapter suggestions are made 
as ») pone Sanh ~alleriege research. 

n conclusion, thi will provide interesting reading for 
workers in growth research, the majority of whom will remy et 
to learn from it. Those, however, who have specific methodo- 
logical problems in mind must remember that the answers cannot 
all appear in so small a volume. ROY M. ACHESON 


Disease, Life and Man: Selected Essays by Rudolf Virchow. 
3] 6 Translated and with an Introduction by Lelland J. ; 


Stanford (U.P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1999. Pp. 
ix, 273. Price ft 125. 6d. 

The author has gathered translations of some of the most signi- 
ficant medico-physiological contributions of Rudolf Virchow with 
an introduction sketching the attitude of Harvey, Bernard and 
Virchow to physiological problems, Virchow'’s lifetime (1821-190a) 
saw a major dispersion of dogmatic darkness and he played a mighty 
ie in the conflict, in which the study of man, in sickness and in 

th, was heavily concerned. Virchow’s contribution to physical 
anthropology and archeology, and his long and courageous 
political opposition to Bismarck are outside the scope of this book. 
He opposed old medical systems of “humors and of diseases as en- 
nites, in fact he strove to dispel unverifiable @ prior’ views generally. 
He thus characteristically repudiated philosophical materialism as 
going beyond our experience. He wished to build a new physiology 
and with if a new medicine as a humanist discipline. Ver his own 
splendid work necessarily tended to make medicine rather a 
collection of technical specialisms too apt to forget the patient's 
individuality. The book gives casy access to stages in the history 
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of science made by one of the greatest forward-looking leaders 
of nincteenth-century physiology. H. J]. FLEURE 


The Immense Journey. By Loren Eiwley. London (Gollancz), 


3 1958. Pp. x, 210. Price 16s, 

317 These are poctic cssays in prose reflecting on the 
long drama of life from beginnings that grow into 

richer mysteries as research progresses right on to man and his 
formidable machines. And they are coloured throughout by the 
feeling of the oneness of nature. If a naturalist in the Palrozoic 
Age had interpreted certain fishes as failures of the sea lingering in 
the muddy reaches of streams, he would have missed life's persistent 
reaching-out to new environmental contacts that was to make 
these fishes the ancestors of land animals, Likewise, the inconspicuous 
sexual clements of carly plants reached out to insects that helped to 
lift them into flowering plants with seeds, to feed and transform 
animal, including human, life. The Challenger expedition may 
have failed to find Trilobites living in the ocean depths, but Eiseley 
might have mentioned the stalked Crinoid. The essays have 
many references to recent research; they will attract a thoughtful 
laity to bio-anthropological science, and may stimulate, and 
sometimes very slightly annoy, an imaginative biologist or anthro- 


Krankheitsprojektile: Untersuchung iiber cine urtiimliche 
: Krankheitserklirung. By Lowi Honko. F. F. 
318 Communications No. 178. Helsinki, 1959. Pp. 258 

, The idea that diseases are caused by sending of 
missiles of a material kind is very old and widely spread. [ts known 
almost everywhere in aboriginal America except southern Alaska 
and certain parts of the Eskimo area and also southern Argentina. 
fe is also widely known in aboriginal Australia, Melanesia and 

Indonesia, and strongly represented in European folklore, especially 

in Finne-Ugric and North-Germanic Europe. In Africa its dis- 

tribution is more sporadic. And in Asia it is almost missing, except 
in certain parts of Northern Siberia, the Chuckchee Peninsula 
and certain South Asiatic localities. 

Honko's map 4 is based upon relatively lately collected ethno- 
logical material. However, he mentions the fact that older material 
is known from old high cultures in Egypt, Hellas, the Near East 
and India. Evidently the idea of disease missiles was formerly more 
widely spread than is indicated on Honko's map. As Honko thinks, 
it seems probable that the idea of disease missiles was formerly 
more widely spread in arctic and subarctic Asia and also in the Eskimo 
area. 

The disease-missile idea may have lost terrain to other ideas 
explanatory of disease, e.g. the idea that disease may be due to the 
loss of a soul or to intrusion of a spirit. The development of shaman- 
ism in northem Asia may have been advantageous to spiritual 
explanations of the causes of disease. 

The author's richest material is European and especially Finno- 
Ugric and this part of his book is of the greatest value. The storics 
of diseases are the material from which the medicinemen gain 
explanatory ideas about the causes of diseases and the way of 
healing them. Some of the diseases caused by missiles are dangerous 
to cattle. Others, felt as sudden stabs of pain, generally attack 
human beings, often in the lungs. Others have the character of 
sudden epidemic diseases or plagucs, attacking and often killing 
cattle and humans, : 

The medicineman’s work often discloses an attacking foc, 


sending the disease-bringing missiles, The procedure of the 
medicineman may develop into a nervous fight between the 


attacking foe and the patient and his medical helper. | 
GUDMUND HATT 


The rence of the Modern Mind. Edited by F.C. Griiber. 
| Philadelphia (U. of Pennsylvania P.) (U.K. agents: 
319 O.U.P), 1938. Pp. 93. Price £1 


succession of addresses to an audience of students and the gene 
thoughtful public. They reveal a questing spirit ansing 


This is a stimulating but not very gh beh 
m a 
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healthy disquiet. Most movements of thought have their sunrise, 
noonday and sunset, and Perry Miller speaks in this fashion about 
the nineteenth-century blosoming of genteel New England, 
leaving as a more durable legacy the thought of the rebellious 
Thoreau. Edel has hopes of a revival of Greck studies and bids us 
look to the Greeks for ideas and ise gan of ideas rather than for 
solutions of our problems. At several points in the addresses the 
unity of nature is upheld against the artificial separation of mind 
from body, of supernatural from natural, and so on. Ir is therefore 
strange that nowhere is Spinoza even mentioned. Biological 
heredity is scen as changing far more slowly than cultural heredity. 
Phases of culture impose urges to conformity within the populations 
affected. It seems likely that gene frequencies change relatively 
slowly in a cultured unit, but very special importance is 
ascribed to small minorities, often only individuals, who are ex- 
treme Mendelian segregants; these are often the innovators, the 
dynamic clement, the Suffering Servants of Ideals, or, alas, the 
authoritarians white, black or red. H. J. FLEURE 


New Oxford History of Music: Vol. 1, Ancient and Oriental 
Music. Edited by Egon Wellesz. London (O.U-P.), 

390 1957. Pp. xxiii, $39, 14 plates, scores. Price 3 34. 

To the musical reader, a journey into outer 
space beyond the familiar limits of the Western tradition is fraught 
with unknown hazards. Not the least of these is inherent in the 
nature of music itself: to be different things to different societies 
at different times. Herein lies partly the attraction of this book. 

Marius Schneider is responsible for the first chapter on * Primitive 
Music.” No useful purpose could be served here by insisting that 
‘orimitive” is a controversial term, and that some students, on either 
musical or sociological grounds, would like to see the word “music’ 
deleted from the ttle. : 

There is an inescapably dual approach to the subject. On the 
one hand, music is inextricably woven into the fabric of life; 
Schneider goes as far as saying that ‘a primitive melody is always 
the musical expression of an idea. Primitive man sings only when 
he has something definite to express.” On the other hand the des- 
cription and comparison of man’s acoustic utterances requires the 
attention of musicologists. Schneider uses here a happy phrase— 
which, incidentally, must go far in justifying the meclusion of 
primitive material in a History of Music planned in seven tomes— 
that ‘fundamentally all musical forms are present in embryo in 
primitive cultures.” The conventions from which these forms arose 
are shown to be promoted by magico-religious practices. Schneider's 
knowledge of music and music ethnology is unique, and although 
his treatment of the concepts of culture may not be acceptable to 
the reader, his essay is a most welcome and thought-provoking 
summary of Continental ethnomusicology. 

In the chapters by Laurence Picken and Arnold Bake on “The 
Music of Far Eastern Asia’ and “The Music of India’ respectively 
we reach firmer ground. Picken regards his field as a natural unit 
but wisely observes that ‘from what centre an ancient common 
musical culture spread throughout the area... cannot as yet be 
determined.’ He thinks it posible that it rose above a ‘chime- 
idiophone substratum of great antiquity,” Bake views Indian 
music as the ‘easternmost representative of a large group of inter- 

elated musical phenomena, in the same way es ‘Sanskrit is the 
easternmost representative of a large group of Indo-European 
languages.” 


Henry George Farmer contributed chapters on ‘The Music of 
Ancient Mesopotamia,’ "The Music of Ancient Egypt’ and ‘The 
Music of Islam." ‘Roman Music” is discussed by J. E. Scott, “The 
Music of the Bible’ by C. E. Kracling and Lucetta Mowry, and 
*The Music of Post-Biblical Judaism’ by Eric Werner. 

Isobel Henderson's * Ancient Greek Music," which at first sight 
may seem strange company for the allegedly pre-musical utterances 
in the first chapter, docs in fact draw our attention to a central 
problem of cthnomusicology. Her conclusion that “we must reject 
the ; ption that the musica of the schools was directly concerned 
pana r Nodtic sSrecSi Ee SY te a 

rm. To contrary, the relationship between speculation 
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analysis in every culture. In fact, with rare exceptions, we do not 
know how this relationship works out, nor do we know how far 
the study of one aspect will contribute to an understanding of the 
evidence for the other. Schneider tries to construct an ‘organic 
whole’ from the two elements of metaphysical belicf and physical 
sound, and finds proof for the existence of such an organic whole in 
the most unexpected circumstances, In the section entitled * Spiricual 
Culture’ reference is made to a monograph from his pen, * Singende 
Steine, dealing with an issuc of musical mythology in the Middle 
Agesin Spain, which probably shows, more than any other attempt, 
the extreme length to which such interpretations can be taken, and 
is therefore quoted here. They certainly did not convince the late 
Curt Sachs. Where Schneider presses for an evaluation of primitive 
music in terms of ‘basic religious conceptions,” Henderson shows 
us how deep and how insuperable the gulf between music heard 
and musical lation, on a cosmic scale, can be. 

This is indeed a stimulating volume. The editors have been 
fortunate in the choice of their collaborators, who between them 
covered an enormous amount of materia. The reader would have 
benefited even more from their efforts if more space had been 
allocated to the compiler of the index, K,. P. WACHSMANN 


The Study of Man. By Michael Polanyi. London (Routledge & Kegan 
37] Poul), 1959. Pp. 102. Price 7s. 6, 


Professor Polanyi's distinguished work in physical 

science, social studies and philosophy has led him to 

defend passionately the freedom of the mind from compulsions 
duc to social setting, from authoritarian imposition of any kind. 
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He, like most thinkers, sees the deficiencies of Baconian induction 
and goes beyond some others in emphasizing nal cothwusiasm 
4s an important factor in every advance of knowledge—always 
provided that the thinker pursues his effort with unwavering 


universal intent, Data must, not be omitted through prejudice, 
inquisitions are totally evil, open access to truth builds a civilized 


society. By accepting the personal contribution of understanding 
we achieve a continuiry of knowledge from nat science to 
the humanities. Occasional references to history in these vital 
lectures are too apt to think of history as the record of the actions 
of outstanding personalitics; these are surely often the foam of the 
wave rather than the wave itself. H. J. FLEURE 


The Earth Beneath Us. By H. H. Swinnerton. Harmondsworth 
399) (Penguin Books), 1998. Pp. 304, text figs, plates, Price 
; $5 


: The author is one of the few modem scientists 
with such breadth of knowledge that he can overlook the boundaries 
between disciplines and tell a connected story of the origins, the 
sculpture and the peopling of the earth. Such an undertaking 
requires much more courage and perseverence than did compiling 
the natural histories of two or three generations ago. But Professor 
Swinnerton can describe lucidly the latest ideas and methods in 
astronomy, geology, palaontology and anthropology, and at the 
same time can convey his sense of awe and of the wonder of dis 
covery. This is essentially a book to prevent to a sixth-former, 
but the donor will almost certainly read it first himself. 

W. ©. BRICE 


Une Sous-Caste de I"Inde du Sud: Organisation sociale ct 
3 ) Religion des Pramalai Kallar. By Louis Dunont., 


Paris (Mowton) (LK. agents: Inter. Univ. Booksellers), 
1947. Pp. 460, plates, maps. Price J/3 25. 

The Pramalai Kallar, traditionally a politically unitary sub- 
division of the larger Tamil caste category of Kallar, form the 
dominant caste of an area west of Madura city. Formerly profcs- 
sional robbers, they concentrate today on settled farming, supple- 
menting their livelihood from poor agricultural lands with small 
entrepreneurial and wage work. In this admirable book, Professor 
Dumont describes with careful detail the historical tradinons, 
ecology, economics, social organization and religion of the group, 
with special reference to one hamlet and to he small province 
(nad) in which it is set. Throughout, his concern is to relate the 
social and relignous institutions of the caste to its position in the 
total caste structure of the region and to its participation in all- 
Indian culture. The depth of his scholarship, the richness of his 
held material, the precision and honesty of its presentation, and the 
penetration and novelty of some of his theoretical insights set new 
and high standards in Indian sociology. 

The section on religion is perhaps the most valuable, Two points 
ameng many may be noted as of special interest. One is thar the 

rocess by which some carnivorous demons among the Kallar 
sates temple gods is one of association with and subordination 
to vegetarian gods of Brahmanical ongin, especially to Aiyannar, 
whose attributes the author analyses and connects with Brahman— 
Non-Brahman relationships. A second point is that the famous 
local goddesses, widespread in the Tamil country, are not—or 
certainly not primarily—mother goddesses, but young girls, often 
explicitly virgins, Who in myth forsook human betrothal or 
marriage in favour of marriage to a god. This fact the author links 
with the frequent ‘possession’ of Kallar women by male deities and 
with the general cultural theme of rivalry between men and gods, 
His suggestions of connexions between these religious institutions 
and the intra-familial and intet-lineage roles of women deserve 
further exploration. 

There are, to be sure, some fairly grave deficiencies in the book. 
In general, the material on ecology and economics is not well 
integrated with the discussion of social organization. The analysis 
of political structure is the least satisfactory. The materials on 


judicial process, although factually fascinating, are separated from 
and not adequately related to the carlier discussion of chiefship and 
local groups. It seems clear, moreover, that the Kallar have group 
relanonships of ‘perpetual kinship’ between lineages which have 
political significance of a kind which has been analysed for a number 
of African societies. This significance is not well explored, the 
intergroup relationship tending rather to be scen as a mere extension 
or reflection of interpersonal kinship relations (polygyny, con- 
cubinage, bastardy, etc.) of the founders of the relevant groups. 
Finally, one has to argue that in spite of his voluminous scholarship 
and brilliant analysis of gift-giving in kinship relationships, Professor 
Dumont has introduced some confusions into the analysis of 
Dravidian kinship. (See also *The Dravidian Kinship Terminology 
as an Expression of Marnage,” MAn, 1953, $4, and ‘Hierarchy and 
Marriage Alliance in South Indian Kinship,” f. R. Anthrop. Inst. 
Vol. LAXXVII, 1957). He has rightly seen that among the Kallar 
and many other Non-Brahman South Indian castes, all kinsfolk 
are divided into two main categories, which he calls ‘kin’ or 
‘consanguines,” and ‘allies.’ | would prefer to call them ‘lineal or 
pseudo-lineal’ and ‘affinal” kin. Although he is obviously aware of 
iat many pomts, what he does nor throughout clearly recognize, 
however, is that these categories relate always to unilincal descent 
groups—patrilineal in the case of the Kallar. Thus, ego's ‘allies’ or 
‘affines’ include all members born into the wnilineal descent groups 
of all individuals who have married into ego's descent group. His 
“parallel” or ‘lineal’ kin include the members of his own descent 
group plus (theoretically, at least) the members of all the descent 
groups of individuals who have married any of ego's affines. Failure 
to keep track of the unilineal affiliations leads the author to offer a 
muddled classification of ego's kinswomen (p. 275)—placing the 
father’s sister with the ‘allies,’ and the mother, sister and daughter 
with the “kin,” In fact, of course, every married woman spans two 
descent groups. In the Kallar case, however, it is most logical to 
classify women with their natal descent group, since they continue 
to use kinship terms appropriate to shetanbeestine in this group, and 
retain unusually strong rights in its male members. There are a 
number of other confusions, which cannot be dealt with here. 
Nevertheless, this is to my mind the most thorough, inspiring 
and scholarly of the poe works in Indian anthropology aa 
sociology. It is absolutely estential to every student of Indian 
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culture. It is to be hoped thar it will shortly be translated into 
English. E. KATHLEEN GOUGH 


The Timor Problem: A Geographical Interpretation of an 
; Underdeveloped Island. By Dy. F. J. Ormeling, 
374 Groningen and = Dyakarta (Wolters),  "s-(ravenhage 
Price 06 guilders 


(Nijhoff), 1987. Pp. 284, 37 maps, 64 photographs 

In The Timor Problem, Dr. F. J. Ormeling, former head of the 
Geographical Institute in Djakarta, provides the anthropologist 
interested in eastern Indonesia with an excellent geographical 
handbook and a survey of the economic history of Indonesian 
Timor. Dr. Ormeling presents the most extensive bibliography 
on Indonesian Timor now in print, including government reports 
only available in Indonesia, with a note on where to find each, 
He also makes a critical survey of the sources. The work contains 
maps of roads, administrative districts, the distribution of human 
and domestic-animal population, and various types of s-ttlements. 
The text is illustrated by a variety of relevant pictures, and air 
photographs of different types of terrain. | 

Dr. Ormcling analyses the productive power of Indonesian 
Timor—the land and people—and surveys the economic history 
of the area, from days of wealth derived from the sandalwood trade 
to the present poverty caused by posulation increase and the con- 
sequent reduction of forests and soil crosion. He discusses the most 
serious economic problems of this ‘deteriorating environment,” 
and, where possible, suggests ways ‘to restore balance in Timorese 
cconomy and raiss the standard of living.’ The author indicates 
areas in which research must be done, and he discusses contemporary 
problems of Indonesian Timor, such as the rise to power of 
immigrant Rottnese and Chinese. 

Dr. Ormeling says, “Knowledge concerning man on Timor is 
elementary.” He emphasizes that his own attempt to provide 
‘basic overall information’ for the economic development of the 
area is hampered by the paucity of cthnographical data on in- 
digenous social and political institutions. Though he characterizes 
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Timorese society as strongly feudal, he can provide little infor- 

mation on the centres of authority and the uses of power, or the 

values of the people, He urges research to supplement his work. 
CLARK E. CUNNINGHAM 


Betel Chewing among the Hanunoo, By Harold C. Conklin. 
3 9) Separate reprint from Proceedings of the Fourth Far- 


Eastern Prehistory Congress, Paper No. $6. Quezon City 
(Nat. Res. Council of the Philippines), 1948. Pp. 41 

Thus little pamphlet provides a very neat exercise in functionalise 
anthropology. The custom of chewmg betel leaves in combination 
with various other sul ces (notably areca wut, slaked lime and 
tobacco) is both widespread and ancient. It is mentioned by 
Herodotus. Ethnographers in recording such customs are inclined 
to take the background context for granted, but not so Professor 
Conklin. He has discovered that the Hanundo cultivate four diferent 
varietics of areca nut and that there are no Jess than cight other 
plant substances which are used as alternatives to areca im certain 
circumstances. Similarly the Hanundo have at their disposal five 
different types of betel-pepper vine and five alternatives. Again, 
thetr technique of manufacturing slaked lime calls for the laborious 
accumulation of sea shells and snail shells, and this in turn is mixed 
up with the intricacies of trade and gift exchange, and of artistic 
activity. The Hanundo distinguish by name at least ten different 
varieties Of lime-holder cach of which is used in a different way, 
and 30 on. 

Professor Conklin’s catalogue of the ethnographical and ethno- 
botanical facts is followed by a careful description of the social 
circumstances in which betelchewing takes place and of the 
consequences (social, religious and physiological) of such activity. 
In all, it is an essay which would have delighted the heart of the 
late Professor Malinowski and is an admirable cxample of the 
rewards which come to the field anthropologist who is prepared to 
pay adequate attention to the widely ramifying interconnexions 
of seemingly minor ethnographical details, E. KR. LEACH 
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The Megalith Builders of Western Europe. By Glyn Daniel, 
3 9) 6 London (Hutchinson), 1958. Pp. 142, text figs., 8 plates. 


Price 18s. 

Dr. Daniel treats the subject regionally. Though 
questions of classification and chronology may sometimes sem to 
treated in excessive detail, the arguments are clear and the 
book is carefully produced, with some unusual illustrations, Few 
references are given, but there is an up-to-date general bibliography, 
The author believes that the dos/dyss tombs of Denmark ronal 
evolved locally, bur that the idea of building passage graves, both 
here and elsewhere in western Europe, was imported. In discussing 
the Iberian megalithic structures, he raises the general question 
of degeneration, and points to the reasonable possibility that the 
Spanish tombs may have been the ancestors of the A2gean tholoi, 
He wisely discounts speculation about a ‘megalithic race,” but 
counects the pastage graves of the French Atlantic seaboard with 
intruders from the Mediterranean, These might well have spread 
their funerary customs quite quickly, although they were first of 

all merchants, not missionaries, 

All this is reasonable, but doubts are raised by Dr. Daniel's 
general theory that the western European megalithic monuments 
derive from the A®gean rock-cut tombs and cists of the third 
millennium, Colonial types of these Egean structures gave rise to 
the megalithic traditions of Malta, southern France and southern 
Iberia, cach of which started a separate line of diffusion and evo- 
lution, But what evidence is there for Minoan colonization to the 
west as carly as this? And the supposed Egean prototypes did not 
use megaliths or orthostats, It is truc that there is a similarity of plan 

pores between the tholos tomb and the passage grave, but 
it is less casy to find anything in the 2gcan to compare with the 
henge monuments. It is possible that the Irish spirals go back to 
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Myccnx—the case of the crude goddess figures is less convincing— 
but the links may well have been more weak and tenuous than 
Dr. Daniel implies. He is particularly taxed to explain why the 
metal prospectors from the Mediterranean left only stone tools in 
their graves. W. C. BRICE 

=e Sraphie der Anthropologie des Karpatenbeckens). 

327 By Irma Allodiatoris, Budapest (Akadémiai Kiadd), 1958. 

. 183 

Anthropological writings in Hungarian are not widely known, 
The two existing bibliographies, by Lajos Bastucz and Bela Balogh, 
contain relatively lithe material, Dr. Allodiatoris’s new biblio- 
graphy, interpreting anthropology in the continental sense, is 
useful in that it is more full than cither of these, gives a translation 
usually in German of cach tithe, and (it is claimed) is accurate in 
reference since the author consulted the original paper whenever 
it was available. The introduction sketches the developatient of 
physical anthropology in Hungarian writings from the seventeenth 
century onwards by listing pioneer workers, and thereafter the 
material is arranged by topics—biographies, handbooks, soma- 
tology, criminal anthropology, ete. 

But bibliographies are not useful only as source books for what 
they contain; their omissions are of interest for what is revealed of 
the prevailing climate of opinion. The present publication shows 
little awareness on the part of the compiler of recent developments 
in the subject. For instance, of 41 reterences to blood-group in- 
vestigations, 31 relate to works published before 1940, and only 
one ta a publication since 1990. There is no mention of von 


Daranyi's work on Hungarian ABO blood groups by region of 
birth of subjects, nor of Backhausz’s surveys. T] ears is 
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given that there is little interest shown in Hungary in anthro- 
pological studies of the abnormal hamoglobins, or indeed of any 
of the other genetic characters now appearing so frequently in 
writings elsewhere. There is moreover a laxity of discipline in 
selection of entries, so that the title tends to mislead. For the contents 
are not restricted to works on the anthropology of the Carpathian 
basin, since there are included papers dealing with peoples of all 
continents; nor to works from Hungarian authors, since there are 
items by, ¢.g., Beddoe, Dixon and RB. A. Fisher. 

D. F. ROBERTS 


Hungarian Peasant Art. By Edit Fel, Tamas Hofer and Klara K. 
3 9) 8 Callery, Budapest (Corvina), 1958. Pp. 326, 241 


photographs 

In this country the subject of folk art has been 
greatly neglected, but on the European continent, particularly in 
iene eles studies have been well established for many 
years. In Eastern Europe too, it seems that they are rapidly gainin 
ground, particularly in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Wiugoilavia sid 
Hungary. Museums have been established and a large number of 
books and periodicals on the subject have appeared during the 
last few years. This book, written by three Hungarian ethno- 
graphers, is an excellent example of the work that s $ emanated 
in recent years from Eastern Europe. Above all, ir is a tribute to 
the art of the photographer and designer, the publishers are 
to be congratulated on the appearance of the book and on the 
choice and quality of the illustrations. 

The text is of necessity short and merely serves as an introduction 
to the whole vast subject of folk art. Hungary is particularly rich 
in the decorated objects of farm and houschold and the authors 
discuss, all too briefly, the role of folk art in the life of the country. 
They give numerous glimpses of interesting village customs 
while a separate chapter is devoted to the history of folk art and 
to a discussion of the various alien influences that have influenced 
the character of Hungarian peasant culture. The introductory text 
ends with a short description of the regional characteristics of folk 
art and the country is divided into three distinct regions—the 
Great Plain, the Uplands and Transdanubia. 

The remaining 244 pages of the book are devoted to a photo- 
graphic survey of the most outstanding objects illustrating the 
ornaime techniques and styles of the various regions. The 32 
coloured and 209 black-and-white photographs show fine specimens 
of furniture, woodcarving, ceramics and textiles and there are 
numerous illustrations of Hungarian peasant homes. 

Although the book is beautifully produced, one feels thar the 
authors have perhaps tried to cover far too wide a field in their 


study. To the apher, a more detailed study of fewer objects 
would be of far greater value. The book is published in English, 
French and German, J. G. JENKINS 


The Origins of Russia. By George Vernadsky. Oxford (Clarendon 
32 P.) (London: O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xi, 354, 2 plates. 


Price fi 143. | 

Professor of Russian History at Yale, George 
Vernadsky is joint editor of the History of Russia planned in ten 
volumes by Yale University Press. He has himself written the first 
three volumes: Ancient Russia, 1943; Kievan Russia, 1948; and The 
Mongols and Russia, 19$3. The present book, issued by the Clarendon 
Press, if in some respects a summary and a revision of Vol. | and the 
first part of Vol. [I of the greater work. It contains much new 
material of particular interest to anthropologists, notably in Chap. 1 
on “The Ancient Slavs and the World of the Steppes’ and in Chap. 

IV on the “Religious Foundations of the Old Russian Culture.” 
since the publication of Ancient Russia in 1943, there has been 
much controversy on the ‘origins’ of Russian culture and of the 
Russian people. The contributions of Sovict historians, Ruussian, 
Polish and Czech, are summarized in the important series issued 
by the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R., Ocherky Isorii SSSR 
(Sketches of the History of U.S.5.R.."), Vol. 1, 1956, and the first 
two volumes of Msemirnaya Istoriya (‘World History"), 1996. In 
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English, the emigré scholars F. Dvornik and H. Paszkiewics have 
treated the same theme. As is well known, Vernadsky attributes 
great significance to the Alans as a factor in the history of the 
Eurasian world. In effect, Vernadsky's Alans may be equated with 
the Sarmatians to whom Fiostovtsefi (Iranians and Greeks in South 
Russia, 1924) allowed the leading role in the creation of south 
Russian culture. as ee sregpiar nese three-quarters of a century 
ago, of Miller's Ovetinski Enady, it has been generally accepted that 
the Alanic lan, is represented today by modern Osetic, spoken 
by some tens of thousands of people in the central Caucasus. 
Osetic has been identified as belonging to the North Iranian branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages. The general sense then 
of Vernadsky's thinking is to give an Iranian and graphically) 
Eurasian colour to the background of the specifically Poussian 
culture which emerged in the ninth century A.D. His thesis is 
confirmed by the rich archxological discoveries which have been 
made in the last two decades in the Aral basin (Tolstov), the Altai 
(Rudenko) and southern Siberia (Kisilev). 

Vernadsky's view may be summarized in his own words: ‘The 
heartland of Eurasia—that arca between the Altai mountains and 
the Caucasus—was controlled by Indo-European peoples from 
time immemorial, After the migration of the Aryans to Iran and 
India and of most of the western branches of the Indo-Europeans to 
Europe, there still remained in the central Eurasian area two large 
groups of Indo-Europeans—the Alanic and the Tokharian’ (p. 48)... 
“The vast area controlled by the Alans and the Tokhars may be 
conveniently called the Alanic-Tokharian sphere. During the first 
millennium .c, this area played a role of paramount importance 
as the base for both castward and westward migrations as well as 
for the radiation of artistic and mythological notions and patterns 
all over the world” (p. $1). 

During the middie of the first millennium a.p. the impact of 
this Eurasian world on the west was formidable. Alans, Goths and 
Huns appeared on the battlefields of Atlantic Europe. * The western 
expansion of the Alans was... in a sense, the first Ruussian invasion 
of Europe’ (Ancient Russia, p. 135). The Sarmatian heavy cavalry 
were the prelude to the armoured knights of the carly middle 


sg rieoey attributes to the Rios, Rus or Russes (as he prefers 
to call them) an origin round the north-east shore of the Black 
Sea and he believes them to have been a part of the Alanic con- 
federation (and, therefore presumably, Alanic-speaking). He 
distinguishes them clearly from the Scandinavian Varangians 
(identified by some scholars with the Rus) who penetrated Russia 
as groups of mercenaries and traders during the ninth century A.D. 
The Slavs (originally Slovene, ‘people of the word," i.e, speaking 
the same language, as opposed to Nemts, ‘dumb’ or foreign 
Germans) are named first in historical sources in the fourth century 
A.D. There are reasons for assuming affinities between ed 
historic Slavs and some peoples of the Thrako-Phrygian milicu. 
Here it may be recalled that yazyk, tongue, was the term used for 
denoting various tribes of Russian Slavs in the Kiev Chronicle 
(Entwhistle and Morison, Russian and the Slavonic Languages, 
p- 27). In Georgian, again, ena, tongue, language, may be associate 

with the Heni/Heniokhes, who are held to have been a primary 
element in the population of western Caucasia (sec, recently, 


_article by M. Inadze in Materials for the History of Georgia and Caucasia 


No. 32, Thilisi, 1944, pp. 13-21, in Georgian). The historical 
Yaziges, known to Roman historians as a ‘Sarmatian’ people, 
§,$00 of whom were settled as military colonists in the Ribble 
valley by Emperor Marcus Aurelius, seem to have been of Circassian 
stock (for details see my article ‘Ex Ponto" in Bedi Karthlisa, Nos. 
30-31, November, 1958). Certainly Caucasian and, again, Finnic 
elements contributed to the ethnic amalgam of the medixval 
Russian people, 

Research ts moving fast in all the disciplines on which a fina 
wide synthesis of the origins of Russian culrure may be based. 
Vernadsky, a veteran scholar of immense learning, has given what 
is in effect an interim report. His views, often speculative, are 
courageous and stimulating and some recent superficial and in- 
temperate criticism of his present work is quite unjustified, 

W. E. D. ALLEN 
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GROOVED ROCKS IN YORUBALAND 
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GROOVED ROCKS AT APOJE NEAR IJEBU-IGBO, 
WESTERN NIGERIA* 


by 


WILLIAM FAGG, M.A. 
Deputy Keeper, Department of Ethnography, British Museum 


330 During field research on Yoruba art carried 
id out in Ijebu Province in January, 1959, for the 
Yoruba Historical Research Scheme, I had the great benefit 
of advice and assistance from the Revd. Father Kevin 
Carroll, $.M.A., of the Catholic Mission at Ijebu-Igbo, 
whose knowledge and experience of Yoruba art and sheers 
is exceptionally coda. Among many other kindnesses 
he guided me on 20 January to the curious rocks here des- 
cribed, which had come to his notice sows time previously. 
They lie not far from the left bank of the Oshun river in an 
area, probably covering several square miles, which has 
been cleared for large-scale oil-palm development in the 
western margin of the large forest which stretches from the 
Oshun eastwards to Ondo, and beyond to the Siluko on 
the borders of Benin territory. This forest is largely un- 
inhabited, and unfrequented except by hunters. 

The rocks are outcrops, probably of granite, and showing 
some quartz vemmmg, which occur at intervals of a few 
hundred yards in the cleared area, Unfortunately, in all but 
a few cases the whole surface of the outcrops has been 
blasted off, apparently to provide building material, and 
all evidence of human working thus removed. The con- 
sistency with which the few undisturbed rocks are covered 
with grooves(often under alight covering of soil and leaves, 
as Plate La-<) strongly suggests that all or most of them 
formerly bore such marks. 

The marks consist of shallow grooves about one inch 
deep and three inches wide in the form either of circles (or 
ellipses) roughly 15-18 inches in diameter or straight 
channels about 18 inches long. They are chiefly on more or 
less horizontal surfaces, but occasionally run over the edge 
at age of upto about 45°. They have hei been made by 
grinding, the surfaces of the grooves being extremely 
smooth, 

According to local informants, similar grooved rocks 
are found all through the neighbouring forest (and these 
will not have been disturbed by blasting operations). The 
inhabitants of the area appear to have no knowledge of 
their origin, and describe them when questioned as the 
imprint of elephants’ feet. We discussed them on 21 
January with the chief of Apoje village (which is little more 
than a small labour camp on the banks of the Oshun), He 
said that they were not of human origin but were elephants’ 
footprints. When I pointed out that some of them were 
straight grooves rather than circles, he replied that that was 
where the elephant used to sharpen his penis; noticing my 
incredulity he added that in those days the rocks were not 
so hard as they are now, thus calling in geology to the aid 
of biology. Other villagers present appeared to concur in 
these micplaniaciaas, 

The actual purpose of the grooves is a matter of con- 

* Witt Plate L and a text figure 


jecture, which will have to be tested by excavation at the 
foot of one or more of the rocks. The best explanation that 
| can offer is that these rocks were the workshops of a large 
bead-making industry, the circular grooves resulting from 
the rotary grinding of more or less spherical stone beads, 
the eakihe ones perhaps from the grinding of cylinders, Or 
the products may have been net-sinkers. In either case, 
broken rejects should certainly come to light in the soil 
below, It is at least clear that the grooves are functional 
and not merely decorative. [f my conjecture is right, a great 
bead-making industry has vanished from folk memory as 
completely as that of ancient Ife, where the glass beads 
which used to be dug up in the Olokun Grove are thought 
to crow naturally In the ground like plants. 

Later, on 27 February, I visited the Iwo area, some 50 
miles to the north, with Mr. Peter Lloyd and in the nearby 
village of Kuta saw and photographed a standing stone 
(Plate Lf) whose (formerly horizontal) surface was closely 
similar to that of the Apoje rocks; the stone is a cult object, 
thought to be of supernatural origin, and the dark streak 
seen in the photograph was the result of a recent sacrifice. 
Another such stone lay in a compound nearby. 





Fic. 1. ROCK QUERNS AT SHAEI 
Photograph: WH", A, Fagg, 1999 


Finally, these grooves may be compared with those still 


used for the grinding of meal in Shaki (fig. 1) and other 
rock-built towns of north-west Yoribalend But these are 
much deeper than any at Apoje, and could not explain the 
circular grooves. 
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DESCENT, FILIATION AND AFFINITY: A REJOINDER 
LO: DR; LEACH? PAR YT i% 


by 


PROFESSOR MEYER FORTES, M.A., PH.D. 
Faculty of Anthropology and Archeology, University of Cambridge 


33] The argument of the first part of this 2g Semoue 
4h us back to what is essentially at issue between 
Leach and Gluckman. It is, to paraphrase Leach, the whole 
nature of the institution of descent. In my view the am- 
biguities that surround the concept of descent, as we have 
been accustomed to use it, anse from confusing two 
analytically distinct institutions, that of descent in the strict 
sense and that which I have called filianion, As I pointed out 
in my paper of 1953(b),‘ filiation—by contrast with descent— 
is universally bilateral.’ Before that, in discussing the con- 
nexion between descent and parenthood m Tale lineage 
structure (1949, chapter V) | distinguished two aspects im 
the continuity of the lineage through time, One I described 
as ‘the straightforward, cumulative continuity of descent, 
epitomized in the notion of patrilineal descent,’ the other 
as ‘the dialectical continuity of the filial generation ousting 
and replacing the paternal generation.’ | continued: ‘In 
terms of patrilineal descent father and son are identified 
with each other and united by common interests;in terms of 
the sequence of generations, they are not’ (loc. cit., p. 135). 

This descriptive distinction can now be refined in the 
light of subsequent research, especially such studies as those 
af Pebien (1957), Freeman (1958) and Dunning (1959) on 
what are commonly called bilateral or ambilateral kinship 
systems. 

By filiation, in its primary sense, | mean the “fact of 
being the child of a specified parent’ as the Oxford English 
Dictionary puts it (quoted by Freeman, loc. cit., 1958). More 

recisely, it denotes the relationship created by the fact of 
ane the legitimate child of one’s parents. Since the great 
majority of societies! give jural recognition to the prone: 
hood of both parents, filiation is normally bilateral, or as 
we might even say, cquilateral. As a relationship in the 
fsteenal domestic domain it denotes the specific moral and 
affective tics and cleavages between successive generations 
(due allowance being made for sex Miercacent dat arise 

rom the facts of begetting, bearing and, above all, exer- 
cising responsibility im rearing a child. But it ts also legiti- 
mized by sanctions derived from the politico-jural domain. 
These define a child as the eventual social no less than the 
biological replacement of both his parents. They ensure that 
he succeeds, by right of filiation, to those components of 
their jural status that are valid in the domestic domain. Thus 
a matrilineal son does not succeed to those components of 
his father’s status that are valid in the politico-jural domam, 
for example, his status as a p tential office holdes in his 
clan, or his status as mother’s Ee cies to his sisters’ children. 
* Part Lappeared in the November issue (1959, 309). Four additional pages 
have, with the help of a grant, been added to this issue in view of the length 

of the article. 
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But he may, as in Ashanti, be taught his craft by his father 
and succeed him in that capacity. Thus filiation is essentially 
the bond between successive generations—a bond, as we 
well know, compounded oF rtatie and identifications 
epitomized in rules of inheritance and succession, on the 
one hand, and of the cleavages symbolized eee incest 
taboo and in customs of respect and avoidance. It is, 
obviously, a critical factor in the definition and internal 
relationships of the sibling group, Persons are siblings in 
the domestic domain by virtue of common filiation and 
with polygynous marriage they are usually graded accord- 
ing to aheies their common filiation is unilateral or 
bilateral. Clearly, also, what cognisance is accorded to 
filiation in the politico-jaral domam depends on the nexus 
that links that domain with the domestic domain. 

I turn to consider a descent as a structural principle. 
Descriptively, descent can be defined as a genealogical con- 
nexion recognized between a person and any of his 
ancestors or ancestresses. It is established by tracing a 
pedigree. A person's entire pedigree, if it is known, of 
necessity ramufies bilaterally with each successive generation 
of ancestry included, the total number of ancestors, male 
and female, being given by the well-known formula 2" 
where n is the number of antecedent generations reckoned 
from and including the parents. But as is well known 
pedigrees are as a rule only selectively utilized for defining 
and identifying persons in any society. Whatever the 
rules of selection and limitation may be, only full siblings 
can have a common pedigree. But any two or more 
persons whose pedigrees converge in a single common 
ancestor can be said to be linked by descent. 

It is of course not essential to establish pedigree in order 
to claim or even demonstrate descent from an ancestor. 
At one time in their history the whole population of 
Pitcairn Island could presumably claim common descent 
from a known group of ancestresses. They would not have 
needed to demonstrate this by reckoning pedigrees. They 
would only have had to show that there had been no 
immigration since the arrival of the founding ancestresses 
and their husbands and that sexual relations were frecly 
permitted except within the sibling group. Thus isolation 
or even enclavement, as of a religious minority like the 
Jews in an East European Ghetto, or a caste, as long as it is 
coupled with obligatory endogamy, can produce a com- 
mon descent group none of the members of which need 
to know or establish their pedigrees in order to identify 
themselves or be accepted as members. Such a group 
would, of course, be a bilateral descent group. | 

Looked at from the inside, that is from ego’s position, a 
pedigree is established by counting successive steps of 
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filiation. We may call it a unit of serial filiation, and it 
requires a minimum of two successive rps of filiation to 
ensue. Looked at from the outside, from the pomt of view 
of the significance attached to any particular form of 
pedigree m a given society, or, to put it in another way, 
from the point of view of the social relations between 
persons that are governed by the recognition of pedigrees, 
= pedigye is the charter of its bearer's descent. A descent 

e states which of the two clementary forms of filiation 
and what serial combination of forms of filiation shall be 
utilized in establishing pedigrees recognized for social 
purposes. Thus a rule of patrilineal descent states that only 
pedigrees made up exclusively of successive steps of 
patrifiliation are recognized as conferring descent for the 
particular social purposes in question. 

In short, whereas filiation is the relation that exists 
between a person and his parents only, descent refers to a 
relation mediated by a parent bctinocn Kinane and an ances- 
tor, defined as any genealogical predecessor of the grand- 
parental or earlier generation. A grandparent is therefore 
a person's closest ancestor; and this, as we know, is often 
shown in kinship terminologies, as among the Ashanti 
and the Tallensi (ef. Fortes, 1950, 1949). 

Rules of descent, as opposed to the rule of filiation, im 
my judgment, always emanate from the politico-jural 
domain, or in descriptive terms, from the total social 
structure. Descent is, as I have elsewhere maintained 
(19536, 1955), fundamentally a jural institution. The dis- 
tinction is often apparent in the difference between 
relations with a grandparent based on the criterion of 
successive filiation per se, and relations based on that of 
descent, though the two statuses coincide in the same 
person. Tallensi, for example, joke with a parent of either 
parent, when the operative rdlaHonshi ) is that of parent's 
garent to child's child. They are vsbiect to a father’s 
father’s jural authority—which emphatically rules out 
joking—when the operative relationship is common 
descent in the lineage segment of which the father’s father 
is head. The joking relationship falls within the internal 
domestic domain; the authority relationship in the external 
domain of the segment’s jural and ritual position in 
relation to the other segments of the maximal lineage. 
Thus where descent has structural significance (as i has 
not, for instance, in our social structure) one of its main 
functions is to bind the domestic domain to the politico- 
jural domain, as I pointed out in my paper of 1953 (bh). 
This is obvious from the fact that certain critical attributes 
of the jural status of members of domestic groups (e.g. the 
rights and capacities of paternity which entitle a father to 
administer corporal punishment to his minor offspring and 
oes him to support them) are legitimized by politico- 
jural rather than purely moral, ritual or affective sanctions. 

I might add, incidentally, that this analytical distinction 
has a bearing on the theory of lineage systems which I had 
not previously perceived. In the Dynamics of Clanship 
(chapter IIT) I defined the minimal lineage as comprising 
the children of one father. This definition has not, as far 
as I know, been generally accepted. Of course from the 
internal point of view, in terms of their domestic relations, 
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the children of one father in a patrilmeal descent system 
constitute the nuclear sibling group. This is a definition 
by the criterion of filiation, But by the rule of descent, in 
a segmentary patrilineal system, a man’s children are the 
minimal element in the total system, taking their politico- 
jural status from their whole patrilineal adiines and from 
the position which this allocates to them im the total 
lineage system. In such a system the internal differentiation 
between siblings by patrifiliation originates in the domestic 
domain but also receives jural sanction. 

In view of the intrinsic connexion between kinship 


institutions and political structure, it is not surprising that 
a good test of the distinction which I am faking les in 
the rules governing citizenship in a political community. 


In European societies neither filiation nor descent neces- 
sarily affects the issue, Citizenship is acquired by birth in 
the territory of the State or by fiathealienting (i.e, eivie 
a ace | The citizenship of one’s parents or ancestors 1s 
then irrelevant. But mm the Athens of Pericles the rule was 
very different. It is recorded that Pericles made a law in 
451-§0 B.C. restricting the franchise of Athens to persons 
who could prove Athenian parentage on both sides; and 
the Cambridge Ancient History (Vol. V, pp. 102, 168) 
describes this as an undemocratic and reactionary ste 
since it went back on the reforms of Cleisthenes which 
had admitted both resident aliens and the offspring of 
mixed marriages to citizenship. Thus the Periclean retorm 
introduced citizenship on the basis of bilateral filiation 
in the place of citizenship irrespective of genealogical 
connexion. Now take the case of an Ashanti born outside 
his own country. He has ttle to citizenship in the chicfdom 
where his matrilineal lineage is domiciled. He asserts this 
title by demonstrating first that he is his mother's child, 
then that his mother is or was a member of the matrilin 

of which he claims membership. This is citizenship by 
descent and with it go rights of inheritance and succession 
(cf. Fortes, 1950). He cannot claim citizenship in his father's 
community by reason of being his father’s son, for that 
does not make him a member of his father's matrilineal 
descent : roup, but he can, on this basis, claim gift given 
to him by his father, residence in his father’s house and 
chiefdom, and protection by his father's kin. These rights 
come through patrifiliation. The sanction for this is the 
“Niger ritual and moral identification with his father which 
identities him also with all the other descendants, male and 
female, by successive steps of patrifiliation of his father's 
father’s father (cf. Fortes, 1950). Whereas matrifiliation 
follows automatically from the fact of birth and auto- 
matically creates title to lineage membership by descent, 
patrifiliation ensues only from acknowledged paternity. 
Here complementary filation does not establish citizen 





rights in the juridical sense. But it is of peculiar significance 
in detming capacity for unencum citizenship in that 


it is. a prerequisite for normality of status as a free citizen, in 
contrast bo the status of those who have slave ancestry. A 
person may be a legitimate member of his matrilineage 
and by that token a free citizen but if his paternity is 
unknown or unacknowledged he is nevertheless socially 
defective through lack of the patrilateral side of the 
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normal network of kinship tes and is im consequence 
ritually defective and jurally incomplete. This is a distinct 
handicap, if not an insuperable obstacle, to cligibility for 
lineage and political office. Indeed so important is patri- 
filiation in Ashanti that it can serve, in special circumstances, 
as the basis for acquiring quasi-citizenship in one’s father's 
chiefdom, A man can do this by voluntarily accepting 
such distinctive political obligations as paying his share of a 
money levy imposed by the chicfdom and serving in its 
fighting forces in defence of its land and people. He thus 
identifies himself with his father’s status in the chiefdom 
as if he were his father’s representative. But he is not 
eligible on this account for any office or rank that may be 
vested in his father’s lineage even if it had been held by his 
father. Nor can he transmit his acquired quasi-citizenship 
to his offspring by right of filiation. 

To sum up, filation originates in the domestic domain, 
descent in the politico-jural domain, but filiation may 
confer title to status (which means rights and capacities) in 
the politico-jural domain. What is thus conferred is en- 
titlement to activate those elements of politico-jural status 
carried with him or her into the domestic domain by the 


parent in question. Where complementary filiation is 
recognized this rule can be extended beyond the first 


degree of filiation to include successive steps of filiation 
documented by a pedigree, Since descent confers attributes 
of status relating to a person's place m the external social 
structure it is bound to operate by placing persons in 
categories or groups, Descent groups exist to unite persons 
for common social purposes and interests by identifying 
them exclusively and unequivocally with one another. 
Descent operates where the total body of rights and duties, 
capacities and claims, through which a society achieves its 
ends, is distributed among segments, or classes, which are 
required to remain relatively fixed over a stretch of time 
in order that the social system shall be able to maintain 
itself. Empirically, descent groups are constituted by the 
fact that all the members of a group im a given society 
have the same form of pedigree and all their pedigrees 
converge in a single common ancestor or group of ances- 
tors. Theoretically, they are necessarily corporate groups, 
even if the corporate possession is as immaterial as an 
exclusive common name or an exclusive cult, 

It is obvious that in systems where a sibling succeeds or 
inherits ‘in preference to,’ i.e. by priority of right over, a 
child, descent is the critical factor; for a sibling 1s closer to 
the source of the deceased's ‘estate’ —a common ancestor— 
than is a son or daughter. But where succession and in- 
heritance devolve on sons or daughters ‘in preference to’ 
siblings, this is governed by the rule of filiation. The rule 
of so-called primogeniture is in fact, ance speaking, 
a tule of succession by filiation. The Tswana illustrate this 
excellently. A chicf"s legitimate successors are, first, his 
sons in order of birth and failing them his brother, the 
implicit logic being that the step of filiation which made 
him heir is extinguished by his failure to Se seue 
himself in sons. The chicfship is then treated as if it had 
reverted to the previous holder by right of filiation and 
devolves from him on his oldest surviving son (¢f. Schapera, 
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1937, pp. $3ff., 177, 191, etc., for the data; the inter- 
pretation is mine, not Schapera’s), Descent, reduced to its 
elementary significance as the unequivocal source of title 
to class membership among the Tswana nobility, enters as 
a factor of opposition to filiation, It establishes what might 
be called a right to a place in the queue of potential suc- 
cessors, this right being virtually the basic corporate 
possession of the noble class. It serves as the justification 
for reserved claims on the chiefship. 

From what I have said it can be seen that the classical 
mother's brother—sister’s son relationship, in societies with 
patrilineal lineage systems, flows from the recognition of 
matrifiliation as the complementary structural factor to 
patrifiliation. The sister's son's guasi-filial status among the 
Tallensi, for example (cf. Fortes, 1949, p. 30 ef passim), 
arises from the fact that his mother carries with her into 
marriage and parenthood her filial (and eo hh sororal) 
status in her natal minimal lineage but not her descent status, 
vestigial though that is by reason of her sex. It is not a 
question of affective bonds that grow up owt of frequent 
contacts between sister's son and mother's brother (as e.g. 
Homans and Schneider (1955) seem to think) but of per- 
mitted, indeed enjoined sentiment, that canalizes into action 
the claims and privileges, material and ceremonial, vested 
in and transmitted through ‘daughterhood’ and “sister- 
hood.” We might almost call them ex gratia claims and 
privileges. A sister's son may be deeply devoted to his 
mother's brother but he does not get from his mother her 
obligations, acquired by descent, to observe the particular 
exogamic prohibitions and totemic taboos of her lineage, 
nor does he get from her the right to take the same part 
in sacrifices to her lineage ancestors as she has. As the 
Tallensi themselves put it, patrilineal descent does not pass 
through a woman, bance property and office cannot pass 
to her children. But filianon, her status m the domestic 
domain, does pass to her children, and this is the basis of 
their rights—enforced by moral sanctions—to gifts from 
their mother’s brother and to such customary acknowledg- 
ments of a special status as shares in the meat of sacrifices 
offered by their mother’s patrilineal kin. 

This analysis applies also, nuaetaris mutandis, to the matri- 
lineal case, We can see how vital it is to determine the jural 
attributes of “daughterhood’ and ‘sisterhood’ before we 
make assumptions about the ‘intrinsic’ priority of the 
brother-sister bond over the conjugal bond. In the limiting 
case at the patrilineal pole, marriage may entail almost 
complete severance of a woman from her natal family and 
the virtual extinction of her “sisterhood and *daughter- 
hood" in any jural sense—though not her affective attach- 
ments to her parents and siblings. This appears to happen 
in some parts of rural China, where a woman's jural status 
and rights im her natal family are insignificant but she 
loses even these when she marries.3 There appears to be 
no institutionalized recognition of matrifiliation, divorce 
is “almost impossible’ (Yang, op. cit., p. 24c}. and patri- 
filiation is the basis of an claborate patrilineal lineage and 
clan system. The limiting case at ie matrilmeal pole, as 
with the Nayar (Gough, 1952), gives an exactly opposite 
scheme of relationships. 
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With both patrilineal and matrilineal descent systems 
the crucial test, at any rate in Africa, is the status of the 
slave spouse, as | note in my paper of 1953 (b). A slave is 
jurally defined as both kinless and a non-citizen. Hence a 
slave spouse is wholly and unreservedly under the jural 
authority of his or her spouse or spouse's jural superiors. 
This ensues in the paradox of pure and siifinnles “father- 
right’ in martiineal systems, as for example among the Yao 
(Mitchell, 1956, p. 69), and indicates how the , ae of 
‘father-right’ (or ‘avuncular right’) is determined by the 
kind and degree of complementary filiation. For a slave 
spouse can create no connexions, either by descent or 
iliation, for his or her children, and both the slave and his 
or her children are therefore completely subject to the 
husband/father’s (or, for a male sate: wife's brother's 
or uncle's) authority. Yet the purely affective and moral 
elements of filiation, engendered by the reciprocities of 
parental care and filial dependence, are as patent as, and 
probably even stronger than, happens in the case of both 
parents being free. Thus since a slave is by jural definition 
nobody's son or daughter, brother or sister, his or her 
children, though free by descent through the free parent, 
have none of the attributes of status derived from com- 
plementary filiation. Hence they are always mcomplete 
jural personalities, liable to discrimination and disabilities. 
It is significant that these conditions may be exploited by 
chiefs to bind their slave children unreservedly to them- 
selves and so to maintain power which the descent and 
kinship system as a whole normally keeps m check— 
again through the mechanism of complementary filiation 
(cf. Mitchell, op. cit.). Finally and most pertinently, divorce 
is of course both de jure and de facto impossible i: a slave 
spouse. 

These two examples bring out another important point, 
on which, I believe, Leach and I are really in full accord. 
Complementary filiation is a function of affinal relations, 
or rather, both are functions of the distribution of rights, 
duties and sentiments among the persons and kin units 
joined by rite Without marriage (as in concubinage) 
there are no affmal relations; and where there are no 
affinal relations as in the case of a slave spouse, there can 
be no complementary filiation for the offspring of the 
marriage. Complementary filiation can be chou of as 
the kimship reciprocal of atfinal relationship in the marriage 
tic; and this is perhaps what Leach has in mind when he 
says that I disguise the latter under the former. 

_ Though there is no divergence in principle between 
Dr. Leach’s views and mine, there is perhaps one point of 
difference in emphasis. Leach thinks that it is the relation- 
ship of marriage and its concomitant relationships of 
affmity that form the ‘crucial’ link between corporate 
descent groups in the Kachin-type system. I would put it 
the other way round and say ter marriage and affinity 
are the media through which structurally prior politico-jural 
alliances and associations are expressed and affirmed, and 
1 would contend that they are effective as such media 
because they give rise to matrilateral kinship bonds, This 
is an argument from first principles, not Fon the data 


presented by Leach. The principle is that kinship, being an 
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irreducible factor in social structure, has an axiomatic 
validity as a sanction of amity and solidarity. It seems to 
me that a social structure Sete on am association of 
exogamous, corporate patrilineal descent groups is not 
likely to hold corks es permanent political system 
unless it is either subject to some form of overriding, 
centralized government, or is knit together in the field of 
dyadic social relations by a web of kinship ties that 
counterbalance the centritugal tendencies of the descent 
groups; and the main mechanism involved is comple- 
mentary filiation, not marriage as such, 

As African segmentary systems illustrate so clearly, 
marriages commonly take place between members of 
politically autonomous and mutually opposed, if not 
bisetile descent groups. Affinal relations are perfectly 
compatible with such a state of political relations. They 
do nor, of themselves, constitute cither a moral or a 
political bond between groups. It is the kinship ties 
generated through marriage that constitute such bonds; 
and we can see confirmation for this view in the fact that 
marriage right is subsumed under kinship (cross-cousin) 
right i Kachin-type marriage. Thus marriage is a means 
of implementing a relationship of amity derived from 
real or putative matrifiliation. 

As we have seen, in a scgmentary patrilineal descent 
system matrifiliation endows a child with attributes of 
jural status subsuming claims on and obligations to its 
mother's lineage, mk de which it cannot be a normal 
jural person. It seems that this is more elaborately in- 
stitutionalized in Lakher than in Ordinary Jinghpaw social 
structure. I suggest that this is the reason why he siblin 
link may vrell be; urally—and, in consequence, affectively— 
so ‘strong. The ‘lien’ which every person has on his 
mother’s and mother’s mother’s natal lineages derives from 
the inextinguishability of his mother’s and mother’s 
mother’s filial and sororal status in their natal lineages; 
and it is essential for a person, whether man or woman, to 
be able to exercise the normal rights and capacities of his 
status. This implies that the Pa authority and responsi- 
bility vested in a father and his jural superiors is not 
unrestricted and undistributed but is shared with the 
mother's brother and his lineage superiors in the manner 
previously indicated. 

_ Hence the diminished *father-right’ noted by Dr. Leach. 
With the Ordinary Jinghpaw matrifiliation seems much 
more restricted in sinifesricn This would be consistent 
with a social structure in which distinctions of caste, class 
or rank are strictly aligned with exogamous descent groups 
Then the only basis for membership of a caste, lek ve 
rank would be patrilineal descent. If miatrifiliation is 
minimized to such an extent that a person has only the 
minimal moral or ritual connexion with his mother’s 
lineage, there is no loophole by which he can claim 
admission to any form of membership in it and therefore 
in its caste, class or rank position. We have seen that among 
the Banyankole successive matrifiliation with the Hima 
caste enables a man of Iru patrilineal origin to achieve 
quasi-membership of a Hima subclan anit tins to ‘rise’ in 
rank. On this hypothesis it should be easier and not 
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uncommon for an individual (or siblin group) to claim 
some form of membership ina lineage with which he is con- 
nected by matrifiliation and so to change his ‘class’ rank. 

The Lakher data could be interpreted on these lines, but 
I find Leach’s analysis confusing, owing, perhaps, to his 
use of the concepts of ‘class’ and ‘status : peregeaeeda 
The purpose of ‘class hypogamry” is said to be ‘raising 
childven of relatively high marae 1E as Leach implies, the 
Lakher patrilineage is exogamous and is also a unit of 
‘class’ (sc. “status ) rank, and a St sons Py marriage 

roper’ (i.e. hypoga mous marriage) have ‘higher status’ 
han he 28 they cannot belong to his ‘lower’ ranking 
patrilineage. For it does seem that ‘class’ (se. ‘status’) rank 
is derived by matrifiliation through the mother, not by 
descent from the father, or clse the purpose attributed to 
hypogamous marriage could not be aT led. On the other 
hand, if a man’s ‘higher status’ children do not have some 
kind of membership claim in their mother’s lineage by 
tight of matrifiliation but are strictly members of their 
paternal lineage, then cach lineage must be internally 
stratified by ‘class’ (sc. “status") and it is not a unit of 
“class” rank. 

I mention these difficulties not to quibble over Leach’s 
analysis but in order to point out that they can be resolved 
if the distinction between the internal domain and the 
external domain of the lineage is bore in mind, In the 
Tale-type patrilineal descent system, the internal differen- 
tiation Saks lineage is effected by segmentation and strati- 
fication by reference to complementary filiation and 
generation. The Lakher, to judge by additional data 
kindly provided for me by Dr. Leach, carry the process 
further bs using the criterion of matrifiliation for ranking 
as well as for differentiating persons within the lineage 
for such jural purposes as : hefanine With three degrees 
of matrifiliation, and two grades of legitimacy to exploir, 
they presumably achieve a highly refed ranking system. 
But this has éaly internal validity. It does not apparently 
confer rank in the external politico-jural domain, There a 
person's status derives strictly from his patrilineal descent, 
on the principle that every member of a corporate lineage 
is equal to every other and represents the whole lineage in 
relation to other autonomous lineages. This implies a 
stricter demarcation between the internal domain of the 
lineage and the politico-jural domam than is found in 
Ankole. And it seems to me that it could be mamtained 
only if the filial rights transmissible by a woman to her 
offspring were confined to the domestic segment of her 
lineage and not extended to the entire lineage as a unit of 
political rank. . 

This has a bearing on the final paragraph of Leach’s paper, 
but I am not sure that | understand his point. Surely the 
‘ongoing structure’ of any and every unilineal descent 

roup, looked at from within, is determined by rules of 
jescent. Membership of the ‘ongoing’ descent group is 
independent of the kind of marriage, whether enjoined, 
preferred or free. If, however, we consider unilineal 
descent groups from the outside—that is how they fit 
into a social structure which embraces a number of such 
groups—we are in the field of politico-jural institutions, 
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and in this context we may need several, not just two 
cate@ories. 

| have not discussed Dr. Leach’s starting point, the 
problem of divorce. I would only like to suggest that 
complementary filiation is a relevant variable in con- 
sidering both the de jure permissibiliry and the de facto 
incidence of divorce. | would suggest that divorce is 
correlated with the degree to which a person has jural 
status that is independent of his or her status as a spouse. 
For a woman the significant factor is the degree to which 
she retains her status as daughter and sister after rater 
for this determines her claims on support as well as her 
jural status outside the conjugal relationship. In our society 
this para-marital jural status derives from the laws of legal 
majority and citizenship. In many primitive societies it 
derives from the pre-marital status conferred by filiation 
and descent. Hence a woman who has no status by com- 
plementary filiation, even if she has a descent status, is 
undivorceable. This is proved by the case of the slave 
spouse and the Chinese case. 

The foregome discussion of filiation and descent has a 
bearing, I believe, on the problems raised im Professor 
Firth’s paper (Man, 1957, 2) and I should like to try to 
restate them in terms of the poimt of view which I have 
developed. It is necessary to note, in this connexion, that 
Firth’s concept of ‘affiliation’ does not correspond to my 
use of the term * filarion.' | 

Let us consider the Maori hapu (Firth, foc. cit. and 1929, 
especially pp. 97ff., 368ff.), Looked at from the outside, 
in terms of its status in the politico-jural domain, the hapu 
is, in Professor Firth's words, an analytically irreducible 
segment of the total tribal structure. In this context it is a 
territorial and ipso facto political unit, structurally demar- 
cated, as it seems, by external political cleavages expressed 
in opposition to like segments, often in the extreme form 
of warfare. From the outside, as a unit in the political 
domain, its internal composition is immaterial to its 
structural relations with other like, or subordinate or 
superordinate segments. It may be represented by a chief 
and defended by an army. How the chief is selected and 
the army constituted are internal matters and it would be 
theoretically possible for different hapu of the same tribe 
to have different institutions for these purposes. In fact, 
of course, all are subject to the structural norms and the 
values valid for the total social system, both as a whole 
and in its parts, and legitimized by sanctions derived from 
the total society. Kinship and rank are the critical values 
at issue and they enter into every field of social structure, 
though in different ways, depending on the other variables 
simultancously involved. 

To see how this operates let us consider the mternal 
structure of the hapu. There are two questions. First, how 
does one become a member of a hapu ? It seems to me that 
the normal source of title to membership for the free 
person is filiation; and with the Maori, filiation to either 
parent confers such title. This may be related to the 
relative jural equality of men and women or to the absence 
of corporate unilineal descent groups or both, The hapw 
itself, as Firth made abundantly clear in 1929, is not 
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demarcated by a descent boundary as, for instance, an 
Ashanti or a Tale lineage is, but by a political and terri- 
torial boundary. Within the tribe, therefore, persons can 
enter a hapu fromthe outside (i.c. from another hapu) if they 
have the jural status to cross the boundary; and this can be 
claimed by filiation if either parent has title to citizen- 
ship in the hapu, or if cither parent can establish a claim 
to tithe by filiation. It is significant that membership can 
apparently also be acquired by marriage to a member and 
taking up residence in the hapu territory, But presumably 
recruitment to hapw membership is predominantly from 
within. In this case membership is conterred by bemg born 
within the hapw of parents at least one of whom must 
(like Pericles’s Athenians) have title to membership by 
filiation or the extended form of filiation documented by 
a pedigree. | 

There is, however, a second question with regard to the 
internal structure of the hapu. This is the question of how 
all the members of a hapu are linked with one another. 
They are obviously all linked with one another, no doubt 
in varying degrees of closeness, by local contiguity and 
their common interest in their territory and its detence. 
This is analogous to the common imterest which all the 
residents of an English village have in the amenities and 
social services of their village. These links might be rem- 
forced by hereditary land rights. But they are compatible 
with a community structure in which the members might 
well be gronpes in discrete parental familics some of 
which might be interrelated by affmal tics. The common 
bonds might then be a common interest and participation 
in a hapw cule or in a social service like a school, or in 
maintaining a communal economic asset like an irrigation 
system—and above all in the internal government of the 
community. Bur this does not seem to be the case. It seems 
that all the members of a hapw are related to one another by 
‘bilateral’ and ‘ambilateral’ kinship and affinal ties, chat 
is, ties through cither or both parents and through either 
male or female antecedents. In my view, such an internal 
web of kinship is not sufficient to make a unit of political 
or territorial association into a bilateral descent group. It 
would have to be strictly endogamous to be that. But it 
might be that cach individual member or sibling group can 
and must establish a pedigree, through either or both male 
and female parents and forebears, connecting him with a 
unique Founder-hero. Given the absence of hapw endogamy 
it means, of course, that there will be descendants of the 
Founder-hero in other fapw. Furthermore, since a Maori 
can be a member of a hapw through filiation on one side 
and yet can claim membership in another hapy through 
filiation on the other side, it may be conjectured that 
oo ipa filiation is a significant element of Maori 
social structure. It seems to play an important part im 
establishing land and property rights. This is one of the 
links, if not the major link, between the internal, kinship 
domain of the hapu and the external politico-jural domain 
of inter-hapu, that is tribal, relations. 

An interesting problem is why ‘ambilateral’ kinship ties 
are so elaborately utilized in the mternal structure of the 
hap. The exceptional importance of hereditary rank 
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undoubtedly puts a premium on capacity to establish a 
good pedigree. What, then, are the advantages of the 
Hexibility of entitlement to rank which, as Firth shows, 
ambilateral kinship provides? The answer, | think, lies in 
the economic and political factors stressed in Leach’s 
concluding remarks cc cit., 1957). | would draw attention 
to only one such factor, the apparent absence of judicial 
institutions and sanctions, comparable, for example, to those 
of the Tswana, in the Maori social system. | infer this from 
the indications (Firth, 1929, ch. XI, passim) that self-help 
was anormal means of redressmg wrongs and trespass even 
within families. The widely diffused solidarity generated 
by the ramifying kinship ties within and even between sy #2 
would, I suggest, be a valuable, possibly essential basis for 
social pig gs a political system of the Maori kind. 

My argument can be summed op i this way. It is not 
enough to speak of descent or kinship or, in particular, of 
‘groups, in general. It ts essential to specify the structural 

main to which the analysis refers. Kinship or descent 
may confer a title to membership of a political or cult or 
economic “group. It does not make that ‘group’ into a 
kinship or descent ‘group’ im any absolute sense. As a 
matter of fact, | do not see how the concept of a “descent 
group is applicable in the conditions of ‘ambilateral 
affiliation described by Professor Firth, for the ‘group’ is 
never closed by a descent criterion. And I must confess that 
| am puzzled by the statement that there are systems ‘in 
which the major emphasis is upon descent in the male 
line, but allowance is made, in circumstances so fre- 
quent ...as to be reckoned as normal [my italics] for 
entitlement through a female’ (Firth, loc. cit.). It needs 
much amplification, I think. For example, ic might be 
interpreted to mean that membership (of a rank-holding 
or property-holding, or otherwise corporate * group’) Is 
strictly tied to “the male line’—and therefore vested in 
males exclusively—but daughters (sc. sisters) have some 
kind of secondary or dormant rights of membership which 
they never forfeit and are able to transmit by filation to 
their offspring. Then in certain circumstances (if the male 
line fails sad there are structural requirements for the 
‘group’ to be maintained) the dormant rights can be 
actualized im virtue of matrifiliation, and a member 
recruited inte the “group” as if he were a true descendant 
in the male line. Or it may mean that rank, for example, 
is transmitted equally through men and women by filiation 
to both sons and daughters, so that every person has title 
to both his father’s and his mother’s nk. IE there arc 
degrees of rank then (taking the inside view) a person 
might be allowed to choose in terms of his own advanta: 
whether to align himself by patrifiliation or by matri- 
filiation with a rank ‘group.’ If there is a * major emphasis" 
on the male line this must be from the outside standpoint 
of the whole social system, It must apply to a ver special 
office or rank or quality deriving its validity mits 
significance in the politico-jural domain, not from within 
the ‘group.’ For if it were only an internally superior rank 
anyone who joined the ‘group’ by matrifiliation would 
be in an inferior position and would only join it if the 
advantages he derived were outstandingly greater than 
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line’ group. If it is purely a choice of rank, then some ‘male 
lines’ must be eo to others and it must be more 
valuable to be a ‘second-class’ member of a higher-ranking 
male-line group than a ‘first-class’ member of a lower- 
ranking group. 

These comments on the fhapu apply equally, m my 

opinion, to the kind of pisiepe 5S described by 
Goodenough in the paper (Goodenough, 19$§) cited 
by Firth. The comparison that comes to mind is much 
more that of a jomt stock company in which the 
individual's right of ‘membership’ rests on the acquisition 
by purchase or otherwise of stock than that of a lineage or 
other type of descent group. The difference is that in a 
politico-jural system without differentiated judicial and 
contract-enforcing institutions, and m an economy which 
lacks money and exchange institutions, title to ‘stock’ 
derives from filiation. In both cases it is the “stock’—that 
is the estate—and the functions of the organization in 
the external politico-jural domain that wake it a cor- 
porate unit, not the mode of recruiting members. 
— The foregoing discussion leaves a number of important 
theoretical problems open. Thus, I am not happy with a 
terminology, however qualified (as by Firth) that describes 
associations of the hapu type as “descent groups.’ But there 
can be no doubt that they are corporate political associa- 
tions whose members are linked by common kinship ties. 
We might perhaps revive a traditional term and call them 
‘kindred groups. This would emphasize the fact that they 
are not recruited on the principle of perpetual succession 
but on the more general principle of filiative kin right. 

To sum up, kinship and descent rules are not only criteria 
for uniting people in groups and linking them in person-to- 
person relationships, but also and equally institutions by 
means of which status in the politico-jural domain 1s 
attributed and legitimized. The structure of that domain is 
therefore as significant for the way in which kinship and 
descent are utilized as are the irreducible facts of parent- 
hood, siblingship and marriage. 
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Notes 
' | should prefer to say ‘all societies’ but use the more guarded 
formula to cover cases like that of the traditional Nayar fmily 
system for which it might be argued that filiation to a particular 
pater is not jurally recognized. | 
: aie Poste of children born to Brtwh parents in a foreign 
anmrae forms a special case. They have dual citizenship, being 
i to claim British citizenship by filiation, but obliged to 
acknowledge citizenship of their country of birth when in thar 
3° A girl has no status whatsoever in the family of her own 
parents. Her father and mother and brothers may love her very 
much. It is recognized that she is mot a permanent member of 
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the family and can add nothing to the family fortunes. She 1s 
destined to become a wife and a daughter-in-law in another family 
for whom she will work and bear children’ (Martin ©. Yang, 
A Chinese Village, 1944, p. 104). Freedman (1948, pp. 30f.) comes to 
broadly the same conclusion after a careful assessment of the best 
available evidence. 
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OBITUARY 


Edwin Williams Smith : 1876-1957. With a portrait 
Edwin Williams Smith, who died in December, 
332 19$7, at the age of 81, was elected to the Council of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1927 and 
subsequently became its President (1933-4); he was awarded the 
Rivers Memorial Medal in 1931 and the Silver Medal of the 
Royal African Society in 1939, and delivered the Frazer Lecture 
in 1946 and the Henry Myers Lecture in 1952. Although not a 
professional anthropologist, his carly career as a missionary had 
convinced him that a sympathetic appreciation of tradinonal 
beliefs and practices would be of great value to everybody 
concerned with the administration and development of tribal 
socictics; and the distinctions conferred upon him were essentially 
in recognition of his persistent and notable cHorts to promote what 
he himself called “a dynamic science of man in the service of Africa.’ 





Born at Aliwal North in the Cape Colony, of Primitive 
Methodist missionary parents, Edwin Smith was educated in 
England, where he was ordained in 1897. T he following year he 
went as a missionary, first to Basutoland, and then (1902) to 
Northern Rhodesia. There, in addition to pursuing his routine 
vocational activities, he produced both grammatical works and 
Biblical translations of great merit. Together with Captam A. M. 
Dale, a local Government officer, he also wrote the famous I/a- 
Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, which tor many years after 
its publication in 1920 remained one of the few really good 
ethnographical studies available about African society. _ 

In 1915 Smith returned to England, and after serving for a year 
as chaplain with the expeditionary forces in France received an 
appointment with the British and Foreign Bible Society, ulti- 
mately acting as its Literary Superintendent (1933-9). He became 
increasingly concerned with problems of race relations and social 
development in Africa, about which he wrote a good deal. Two 
of his Socks in this field were particularly influential, and have 
often been reprinted: The Golden Stoal (1926), a classic in applied 
anthropology, and Aggrey of Africa (1929), the biography ot “the 
finest interpreter which the present century has produced of the 
white man to the black, of the black man to the white.’ He also 
played a leading part in the foundation of the International African 
Institute, to which for many years he gave outstanding service, 
both as a member of the Executive Council and as editor (1944-8) 
of its journal Ajrica. His other main interest was African religion, 
and in a series of semi-popular works, culminating (1950) in a 
symposium which he edited on African Ideas of God, he tried to 
dispel the misconceptions of many missionaries and others about 
the role of religion in tribal life. 

During the Second World War he was visiting Professor of 
African Studies at Harttord Semunary and Fisk University im the 
United States, and while there received an honorary D.D. trom 
Wesley College, Winniper. 

In later life Smith returned to one of his early interests: mis- 
sionary biography. In 1925 he had published a brief bur excellent 
lite of Robert Moffat. This was followed by more ambitious 
accounts of the Mabilles of Basutoland (1939), Lindley of Natal 
(1949), and Roger Price of Bechuanaland (1957). These three 
volumes, based on wide reading of documentary source material 
and special journeys to inspect personally the regions where his 
subjects had worked, are all important contributions to the history 
of European—Bantu contacts in Southern Africa. 

To his younger associates Smith was always mist helpful ana 
encouraging ; i will remember with gratitude hus consistent 
kindness and tolerance, and his pleasure in sharing with them the 
fruits of his own vast experience and knowledge of things 
African. L. SCHAPERA 


SHORTER NOTES 


Immigrant Chinese Female Servants and their Hostels in 
333 Singapore. By Dr. Marjorie Topley, Hong Kong 


The! new government of the People’s Action 

Party in Singapore is anxious to improve labour 

conditions and the Domestic Workers Union has been the first 
co submit new demands calling for minimum salaries, a 48-hour 
week and two weeks’ holiday a year. The majority of domestic 
servants arc Chinese females (called “amahs')., A large number 
(and the most popular) are Cantonese Immigrants coming mainly 
from the districts of Shun Té, P’un Yii and Nan Hai in the Pearl 
Raver delta region. During the course of their settlement they 
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have evolved a form of organization called locally a kongsi 
(Hokkien), which caters for a certain number of their social and 
economic needs. To some extent kongsi must compete with the 
Union for the loyalties of the amahs and one torcign correspon- 
dent has recently remarked that the new demands have probably 
been made by the Union's professional male organizers rather 
than the amahs themselves.? 

During the nineteen-thirties a restriction was placed on male 
IMmigration owing to the depression, and numbers of Chinese 
temales—at first outside the quota—came to Singapore to work.3 
While many came instead of their husbands, aes Were Nor 
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only unattached but had belonged to an organized anti-marriage 
movement in the homeland. They had taken vows cither not to 
marry, or not to cohabit with their husbands (chosen for them by 
their families), They had belonged to societies which started in 
Shun Té and spread to the adjacent areas and which protected 
members against attempts to make them break their anti-marriage 
Tows.4 

The movement started in the late nineteenth century and 
derived tts strength partly from the fact that in Shun Té women 
could work in the silk industry for financial gain at a time when 
m other parts of China lithe opportunity existed for women to 
seck remunerative work suis the family. They did not have 
to rely on the family system for their economic security and 
were cconomically more valuable to their familics of 
origin. 

A further factor was that towards the end of the last century 
Cantonese men began increasingly to seek employment overseas. 
Their womenfolk left behind began to gain considerable power 
in controlling domestic affairs nied were able to thwart opposition 
to their anti-marriage organizations. For many women moreover, 
marriage to an emigrant offered little hindrance to a wish to 
remain celibate and go out to work. Males living overseas could 
not always afford to send for wives to jom them or even return 
to marry. In consequence a curious form of marriage by proxy 
developed in which a white cock served to ferent ah fisher 
at the nuptial ceremonies. Quite often, it seems, a couple married 
in oe way never met. 

The societies were generally organized on a village basis. 
Members continued to five at home, in the home of oe of their 
numbers or in houses called koo p'th wk (C), ‘spinster houses,’ 
which they built by pooling contributions from their wages. 
The movement appears to have been associated with lesbianism, 
although there is no way of measuring its extent. Strong emotional 
attachments sometimes developed in villages where groups of 
young girls aes and ate together. Informants have described 
how the betrothal of one of their number would be treated as 
if it marked her impending death; members of the group would 
wear mourning clothes for her. Lesbianism ts widely belicved to 
exist among such women by Chinese in Singapore today, and 
has a recognized name. Pairs of non-marrying women often took 
vows of sworn sisterhood and in Singapore like to work in 
pairs—wusuilly as cook and wash amahs, Some Chinese house- 
wives are reluctant to employ such pairs if they come from Shun 
Té becawe of the purported high emotional content of their 
relationship. 

During the nineteen-thirties there was a slump in the silk 
industry and members of the anti-marriage movement were 
attracted overseas in search of work. The majority went into 
domestic service because, as they explained, it provided living-in 
facilities and was ‘respectable, and they were usually without 
family or relatives in the mew country, Since the post-war 
restrictions on immigration China-born servants have become 
scarce and a good general amah (known in Cantonese as ‘kicking 
with one foot") could in 1955 carn between $140 and 8180 
prt > without food, working for Western families, and 

een $80 and $120, normally with rice, in a Chinese house- 
hold. This compared favourably with wages obtainable in most 
other occupations open to women at that time. 

Amahs’ komgsi are organized on a basis of like territorial 
origins. There is sometimes an additional surname qualification.® 
They contain groups of from about four up to 40 women coming 
from the same village, countryside (hsiang) or district. A few 
recruit women from adjacent districts. Women in other occu- 
pations also sometimes have kongsi—for example manual labourers 
in the construction industry who are nearly all women from one 
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district of Kwangrtung (San Shui). They are usually organized on 
an occupational basis, 

Kongsi are units of accommodation ranging from a cubicle to 
a number of rooms. They are mostly in tenement buildings. 
Some arc ample spaces in which to keep valuables, others 
elaborate club houses with various connected benefic clubs and 
social and recreational facilities. Their main equipment consists of 
a few cupboards or a row of metal lockers in which each member 
keeps her possessions; a stock of camp beds; and sometimes 
limuted sa facilities, although they may share a communal 
cooking space with other users of the building. They usually 
have an altar for images of deities popular with women, notably 
Kuan Yin, the ‘Goddess of Mercy,’ before whom anti-marriage 
vows were made in China. | 

A female caretaker is employed to look after the property 
while members are out at work. She is often a retired working 
member whe is allowed to stay on, food and eee bes 
given her in return for her services. When all members are 
working in living-in jobs an outsider is employed for a small 
wage—abour $10-$1 a month plus rice and lodging. Each kongsi 
has a member who exercises varying degrees of authority over 
the others usually by virtue of seniority in years or experience in 
domestic work, or because of her initial role in organizing and 
renting the quarters. She often takes an active interest im the 
welfare and conditions of employment of her associates. When a 
member goes for an employment interview she will sometimes 
accompany her and see that the terms of service reached arc 
appropriate. Alternatively a member may be expected to give 

etails of the interview when she returns to the konesi, Maite 
often take an interest in maintaining standards of efficiency in 
employment and a women of insufficient experience and lighter 
years might not be permitted by the others to ‘kick with one 
foot’ until she has worked for some time in a subordinate capacity. 
are one or pwo private employment agencies for 

domestic servants and an employment bureau is run by the 
Labour Department. It is used mainly by domestic servants 
— work with foreign households and, according to Depart- 
mental statistics, out of 3,489 women who registered for work 
i 1953, 2,222 sought employment as duals and 2,034 were 
placed during the year.?7 Many Chinese families get servants 
either by going directly to a kongsi of which they have know- 
ledge, or by introduction from one servant to a fellow member. 

Some amahs have said that the work which they might do 
in a particular post is decided by the kongsi head or agreed upon 
after discussion among members. Thus a cook-gener. might not 
be allowed to wash trousers, mosquito nets and furniture covers. 
Members also have an iiideemantiog that no woman belonging 
to a kongsi may take a job in a houschold from which a fellow 
member has been distnissed. 

Monthly contributions towards running costs and rent vary 
according to the numbers of members and the size and facilities 
of the kongsi. Average payments were about $2-$5 in 1935. One 
comprising 39 women of the same surname was started by a 
woman and her sworn sister. During the Japanese occupation 
they lived there continuously, bur afterwards increased rents 
forced them to give it up. They moved to a larger room and 
invited various women whom they had met during the course 
of their employment to join with them! at a fee of $3 a month. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of kongsi of the servant 
variety in Singapore. A social survey conducted in 19479 shows 
that out of a sample of 4,065 households in the urban district 
359 were composed of women or juvenile workers alone or in 
groups without dependants and 347 of them were Chinese. 
Ninety-seven per cent. were in working-class occupations, being 
engaged mainly in domestic service, hawking and street vending, 
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semi-skilled and unskilled labour. Most were immigrant women. 


It indicates the high incidence among the Chinese of this form of 


household pattern relative to women otf other ethnic categorics. 
Since most servants kengsi are concentrated in a few streets, 
however, any random sample for the whole urban area must 
exclude a large proportion and the figure must be much higher 
tham this. 

These organizations, then, approach a 
guild in their facilities and objectives, 


primitive form of ‘craft’ 
although mo inter-organi- 


rational arrangements have developed whereby members of 


different kongsi can meet to fix more general conditions of service. 
Rivalry Niet lly of a friendly nature) exists between kongsi in 
the same street on some of the social occasions which they mark 
in common, in the scale of the dinners which they hold and the 
ritual paraphernalia which they use at some re ligious festivals 
which they celebrate. To some extent immigrant female kongst 
might be compared with the male occupational LSOclanons 10 
their early history in Singapore. Although they are generally 
smaller in scale and less elaborate in their organization and facilities 
their posse of recruitment are similar and both arose to act 
as agencies for the interests of individuals who were largely 
without domestic organization in a foreign land. 


Notes 
' The material ts based largely on fieldwork carried out during 
1944-44 ooOnnexion Ww ith WOH 4 Onpanizations int Singapore. 
3 The Observer correspondent in Singapore in an article appearing 
in the Sowh China Aforning Post (Hong Kong) at the end of June, 
1949. 


3C/. W. L. Blythe, ‘Historical Sketch of Chinese Labour im 
Malaya,’ |. Malayan Br. KR. Asiat. Soc., Vol. AX, Part 1, June, 1947, 
pp. 64-114. 


(A brief first-hand description of women in the movement in 
the nineteen-thirties is given by Agnes Smedicy in Chinese Destinies, 
London, 1934. 

i $1 (Malayan)= 25. 4d, 

* Chinese surnames indicate putative descent from a common 
ancestor. 

? Report of the Labour Department (1953), Singapore, 1944. 

*Members of several kongsi were found to have met during 
their work overseas. A few met through membership of other 
associations also recruiting according to territorial afhiliations Or 
sumame and some appeared to be partially reunited anti-marnage 
societies of the homeland. 

* Singapore Soctal Survey, Singapore, 1947. 


A Hunter's Shrine in Yorubaland, Western Nigeria. 
334 By Frank Willett, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria, 


With neo text figures 
While travelling from Ife to Idanre early m 19§7,' 
Ll noticed the wayside shrine described here (he. 1). The erection 
of such shrines is a regular practice among Yoruba hunters 
in the tropical forest belt of Western Nigeria, although they are 
rarely seen, and so far as | am aware, have never been described 
in the anthropological literature. 

This shrine was just to the north of Ifetedo in Ife-Ilesha Division. 
The people are from Ite, and they are chicHly hunters. The shrines, 
which are called ipade, are erected when the oldest hunter in the 
community dics, in this case a man called Taiwo who was about 
60 years old. The carved figure is paid for by his successor, 
and the shrine is erected about three months after the hunter's 
death. [t is set up before dawn, dane guns being fired while the 
higure is carried in procession to the site, A simple ceremony is 
performed, lasting about 20 minutes, 

In front of a small screen of palm fronds the figure is set up 
wearing the hat and jacket of the dead hunter. His hunting 
charms, in this case the skull of a tortowe and six small calabashes 
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Fic. I. THE SHRINE FOR TATWO 


Photographs: F, Willett, 1947 
filled with medicine, are tipped out of his haversack on to the 
cround in front of the figure (fig. 2), and the empty haversack is 
hung over the shoulder of the figure. Food is deposited, in this 
case maize cobs, plantains, yam and a land snail, to commemorate 
the face that he used to take these foods with him in his pockets 
when he went hunting, The basket which he used to take to bush 
with him, in which to carry his quarry home, is cut into quarters. 
The calabash from which he used to drink palm wine i broken 
and deposited. Wood from the last fire which he made before he 
died is also brought. Libations of palm wine, and in this particular 
case Beck's Beer, are poured, the bottles be ing broken and left 
on the shrine. A chicken is sacrificed and hung on the chest of 





FIG. 2, CHARMS AND OFFERINGS ON THE SHRINE TO TAIWO 
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the figure. Nothing 1s buried at the site, nor is there any further 
ritual pertormed at a later date. It 1s evidently a simple form of 
second burial ceremony. The deceased is furnished with food and 
utensils for the journey from which he will not return, and from 
which, indeed, his survivors do not wish him to return. There does 
not, however, appear to be any conscious expression of these 
nono. 
This particular shrine had been set up about two weeks before 
my photographs were taken. Nearby was another, which was 
about a year old, Both the horures had been carved by the same 
man, Ashere Mashika of Iferedo, who is a hunter himself. This 
type of figure is the only carving that he does, though it does 
not appear to be compulsory for the figures to be carved by a 
hunter. My chief informant was the son of the carver, and bore 
the same name as his father. Shortly after Taiwo's death, his 
successor too had died, and another shrine was to be erected a 
few days after my visit, bur | was unable to be present on that 
occasion, 


Notes 
' During leave of absence from the Manchester Museum to do 
archeological field work at Old Oyo and Ife on behalf of the 
Department of Antiquities, Nigeria, and the Yoruba Historical 
Research Scheme. 
? This had fallen off before my photographs were taken, leaving 
marks on the garment seen, among the other objects deposited, in 


hig. 2. 


Another Yoruba Hunter's Shrine. By [William Fagg, Deputy 


se Keeper, Department of Ethnography, British Museum. 
335 ith three text figures 
1958-59, 


During extensive fieldwork carried out in winter 

for the Yoruba Historical Research Scheme, | 

spent some hours on 11 February in the villages of Egbe and 
Ologiri, photographing carvings used in the Egungun, Shango 
and fhe bk cults, These villages are one or two miles to the south- 


cast of the large town of Gbongan, which is 1§ miles west of Ife 
on the main road to Tbadan. The inhabitants live chictly by 





Fic. 1. HUNTER 5 


MEMORIAL AT BGBE NEAR GBONG. AN 
Photograph: W. B, Fagg, 1959 
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hunting and cocoa farming, and their Egungun masks are adorned 
with the horns and hx of game animals in greater profusion 
than [ have noted elsewhere in Yorubaland. The style of wood- 
carving here and at Gbongan 7 Speen ss that formerly 
practised in Modakeke, the twin town Ife which was 
established by Oni Abewcila in the mid sihesoan century as 
a settlement for displaced persons from the territories of Oyo, 
then recently defeated by the Fulani; during the remainder of 





Fic. 2. TWO HUNTERS MEMORIALS AT EFON-ALAYE 
That on the left is clothed in a garment of imported cloth bearing a design 
of swans, that on the right in what is probably a Yoruba adaptation of a 

Amica ria, 


Photograph: T. D. P. Dalby, 194 





FIG. 3. ONE OF THE EFON MEMORIALS 
Photograph : fe D. P. Dalby, 1949 
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the century relations between Modakeke and Ite were strained 
and often actively hostile, the Ife people having at one stage to 
abandon their town to the Modakeke people and settle tempo- 
rarily at a place 25 miles to the south which was consequently 
named Ifetedo, and to which the preceding article refers. The 
Gbongan area (and Modakeke) may therefore be said to have 
belonged traditionally to the Oyo and Ibadan sphere of political 
and cultural influence, and Ifetedo to that of Ife. 

On the way back from Egbe to the main road, my guide, 
Mr. Z. A. Abiona, led me a few yards along a bush path runnin. 
of to the nght (i. eastward) and showed me the hunter's 
memorial illustrated in fig. 1, which had been set up some 
months before by a fork in the path in the direction most usually 
taken by the deceased hunter. Unfortunately, | had no time to 
emulate Mr. Willett's admirable documentation, or to do more 
than photograph the shrine, which was by now becoming 
slightly overgrown at ground level, various charms and other 
paraphernalia of kinds described in the preceding article bein 
partially overlaid by vegetation. The carving of the face (thoug 
it had suffered considerable damage) was rather more readily 
identifiable as in Yoruba style than the Hetedo specimen seems to 
have been; it is surmounted by the hunter's loose cap. The arms 
were formed by a sawn batten passed through a hole in the post 
which served as the trunk of the figure; over it was arranged a 


thin white cotton gown, certainly not of a kind which the 
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deceased hunter would have worm on the job, His flywhisk is 
seen in position on the left shoulder. 

No doubt the practice can be observed in much the same form 
in most parts of Yorubaland. 

Note 

Shortly after the above note was written, Mr. T. D. P. Dalby 
showed me two photographs which he had taken of similar effigies 
on the outskirts of Efon-Alaye, a town some 30 miles cast of lic, in 
January, 1959. He has kindly allowed me to reproduce them here 
(figs. 2 and 3). “They were,” he writes, ‘about two-thirds life size, 
and were said by a passer-by to represent two deceased hunters. One 
was a recent death and one had been dead for many years. The heads 
were carved from wood, but the bodies appeared to be fairly rough 
framework suitably draped. There was an offering of a chicken 
placed on the right arm of cach of the effigies, and a large basket 
filled with various scraps of food near the feet of cach one. My 
driver, from the Ado-Ekiti district, found nothing strange about 
the custom. 

In the light of Mr. Willett’s report that the Ifetedo figures were 
carved by a hunter who was not a woodcarver for any other 

, it is noteworthy that the Efon figures, although recog- 

ah 9 of Yoruba origin, are not at all in the characteristic style of 
the Efon and Hesha area (one of the most important centres of fine 
carving in Yorubaland), as exemplified in the superb set of house- 
posts carved by Agbonbiofe half a century ago for the main 
reception court of the Alaye's palace at Efon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hominid Nomenclature. C/. Man, 1959, 30, 181 
, . Sm,—In their recent letters, Professor L. H. Wells and 
336 Dr, J. T. Robinson discuss schemes for sub-dividing 
the family Hominida:. They suggest the creation of 
separate subfamilies for tool-makers and non-tool-makers, the 
validity of which division I cannot accept. 

Speaking of physical characters Dr. Robinson says, “All known 
forms of australopithecine can be distinguished from all known 
forms of tool-making man... ." In the latter group he presumably 
includes fossil forms such as Sinanthropus, Atlanthropus and Home 
weanderthalensis, all associated with stone industries, However, in 
which subfamily are we to place Pithecanthropus and Home heidel- 
bergensis? Neither of them have been shown to be undoubted tool- 
makers, so if we take the evidence available to us at present, 
cultural criteria place them in the non-tool-making subfamily; mor- 
phologically the authors would surely wish to put them in the other. 
These ambiguities will arise in the classification of existing hominid 
fossils, and those found in the future, if cultural criteria are admitted 
into taxonomy. 

lt appears from their letters that both authors presuppose that no 
subteabsolhieeinn are tool-makers and that all other fossil hominids 
are, As | have said above the latter assumption is not justified; the 
former depends on the adequacy of the archeological record, At 
archeological sites where waterlogging or unusual chemical condi- 
tions prevent the decay of organic materials, the wealth of normally 
petishable objects reflecting total technological ability shows the 
inadequacy of the ubiquitous records in stone. Therefore in the 
context we are discussing the term ‘tool-maker’ should be qualified 
as "stone-tool-maker." Bearing this in mind it is unsatisfactory that 
negative cultural evidence should be used as a criterion for one of 
the proposed subfamilies, Dr. Robinson says in addition that the 
behavioural aspect of tool-making involves the matter of culture, 
representing a major cvolutionary step, and that this is a far greater 
difference between the australopithecines and tool-making man 
than the morphological difference. Bur the invention of stone tools 
represents a technological step—not an evolutionary one in the 
normal sense of the word; it is in itself'an aspect of culture. In evolu- 
onary descent it is impossible to envisage a divide, except an 
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arbitrary one, between those hominids that had culeure and those 
thar did not. To select the making of stone tools seems to be just 
such an arbitrary division, 

However my main objection to the scheme is not based on the 
practical difficulties of applying it. Certainly it is “desirable that 
anthropological taxonomic nomenclature should be in accord with 
gencral biological practice.’ Vernacular terms such as ‘human’ mi 
the sense of “Man the Tool-Maker’ may be meaningful in a loose 
anthropological sense. But culrure is not a biologically inherited 
characteristic, whereas inheritance is the basis of taxonomy. To 
translate these terms into Latin and give them the status of taxono- 
mic subfamilies based on culrure and not morphology sets aside 
accepted biological principles. It therefore seems to me to be invalid. 
The Coryndon Museum, Nairobi RK. V. 8. WRIGHT 


The Snow Man. Cy. MAN, 1999, 203 a 
Six,—I was especially interested in Dr. Vlick's 
337 intriguing paper on the ‘snow man’ in Tibet and 
Mongolia as | had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Vitck 
and his colleagues in Mongolia last year. 

Would you permit me to offer some observations on this paper? 
Dr. Vitek"s readings of the names of the creature on the two 
pictures in figs, 1 and 2 are rather wide of the mark. In fig. 1 the 
top line of script is Tibetan and erent reser Orci 
to the left a Chinese character pronounced p'i and to the right the 
Mongol words kiimiin gdriigesii. In fig. 2 the same Chinese character 
appears to the right, with its pronunciation (p'i-i) figured in Tibetan 
script below. To the left we fave the same Mongol words followed 
by two words swe masin in the Manchu language. Dr. Vltck'’s words 
sandja and bitchwn (misspelling for betchin) are both Mongol words for 
monkey and are attached, in Plate H, to the qn et monkey 
and the sitting monkey appearing directly to the right of the ‘wild 
man,” and are thus irrelevant. His ‘osodrashin’ looks like a corrup- 
tion, as the creature in fig. 2 is actually referred to in the Tibetan 
text as mi-rgod, and his zerleg khoon is a modern phrase meaning 
‘wild man’ and was possibly furnished to him by a Mongol col- 
league as it nowhere occurs in Plate H. 

It is hard to disentangle, by searching through dictionaries, the 
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meanings attached in various languages at different times to crea- 
tures which may turn out to be fictitious. Our ‘wild man’ 15 asso- 
ciated in Plate H with monkeys on the right and with bears on the 
left, and the names given him reflect the uncertainties as to his true 
nature. Tibetan mi-rgod is explained in Jaschke's dictionary as ‘some 
gigantic hairy fend’ and the Mongol term kiimiin garigesi means, 
accordme to the Peking polyglot dictionaries of the eighteenth 
century, ‘a gibbon-like ape from Tongking whose blood is used 
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for dying cloth. It walks like a man and can talk.” Since Tibetan 
was the original language of Dr. Videk's handbook this is probably 


more or less what is meant, but it is worth noting that the Manchu 
and Chinese names refer to a i large bear rather than a 
monkey-like creature, while the Tibetan text in fig 2, which could 
perhaps be better translated "The wild man... is of the species 
bear, ctc.,” refers to a bear-like creature which also looks like a man! 
Iver, Bucks. C. Rh. BAWDEN 
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Digging into History: A Brief Account of Fifteen Years 
i. of Archeological Work in New Mexico. Hy 
338 Paul 5. Martin. Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus. Popular Ser. 

photographs, text figs. 


Anthropology, No. 38. Chicago, 1999. Pp. 148, 

In the American Southwest, a3 everywhere, intensive excavation 
reveals growing cultural complexiry; the old divisions of Basket- 
maker and Pueblo no longer suffice. Instead, four main cultures are 
now recognized: Anasazi (the former Pueblo); Hohokam, along 
the Gila basin; Mogollon, east of the headwaters of the Gila, and 
the newly fledged Patayan, of the Colorado basin and Flagstatt 
region. | | 

Paul Martin has excavated for Chicago Natural History Museum 
in the southwest now for 30 seasons, first in Anasazi sites on the 
Colorado-Utah border, but for the past two decades in the Mo- 
gollon territory of west central New Mexico. Indeed, he and his 
outstanding adjutant, John Rinaldo, are largely responsible for 
giving body to Mogollon culture. 

This booklet gives the picture of Mogollon culture which has 
emerged from the work of the past 1§ seasons in the Pine Lawn 
Valley. [t is written in very simple language suitable for juvenile 
readers. That is understandable, for Chicago Natural History 
Museum has for many years followed a really splendid programme 
of intensive co-operation with schools in the Chicago area involving 
full unlization of the muscum's facilities to broaden the children’s 
education. I believe there is nothing quite like this in the world, 
and it is something which British institutions might profitably 
emulate, With this orientation toward the adolescent, it is natural 
that popular publications should conform to the pattern. Never- 
theless, there is much solid meat, notably in the chapters “The 
Time of Limited Wandering,’ ‘Emergence of Small, Sedentary 
Communities, and “The Beginnings of Town Lite.’ 

This good introduction to a litth-known culture is enchanced by 
an abundance of well chosen photographs and extremely effective 
line drawings by Gustaf Dalstrom. The Mogollon come alive. 

J. ERIC 8, THOMPSON 


Zwettler-Codex 420, Part I. By P. Florian Paucke, S.J, edited 

+ by Etta Becker-Donwr with Gustav Orruba, Verdffentl. 

339 zim Archiv fiir Velkerkunde, Vol. IV, Part 1. Vienna 
Due credit « 


(Bravmiiller), 1959. Pp. 444, 29 plates. Price DM. 40 

should be given to the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Vienna for having taken this commendable initiative in the field of 
scholarly publication. The work under review contains the Jesuit 
Father Florian Paucke's account of his vicissitudes in cightecnth- 
century Paraguay, more specifically the San Xavier ‘reduccion” to 
the north of Santa Fe, where from 1748 to 1769 he lived and worked 
among the indigenous Mocobi, This treatise, the original of which 
has pan alpahbie in the hbrary of the Cistercian Abbey in 2wettl 


as Zwettler Codex No. 420, had never yet been published in its 
entirety, until im the years 19g2-44 Mir, Radames A. Alticre brought 


emit first complete edition, comprising three volumes, and 
edited in Spanish. This does not imply that up to 1942 the Codex 
had remained in obscurity: actually, various sections had already 
been published in German, such as the edition which appeared in 
1870 from the hand of Father Anton Kobler, 5.J. To Mrs. Erta 
Becker-Donner, however, we are indebted for the first complete 
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and unquestionably scholarly adaptation in German. This cap- 
tivating work in two volumes derives additional interest from the 
fact that the first volume has been illustrated with 24 most Interesting 
specimens, five of them in true colours, of Father Paucke's original 
drawings, together with three maps and a facumile of his hand- 
writing. The former “Jesuit state’ in Paraguay has by no means 
ceased to excite the utmost interest of scholars of various disciplines, 
and therefore the present publication cannot be valued too highly for 
making accessible one of the most important contemporary accounts, 

The text of the Codex proper is preceded by an &5-page intro- 
duction, containing a vata 0 six chapters dedicated to a clear-cut 
analysis by Gustay Otruba of Father Paucke's personality and of 
the Jesuits’ missionary activities, emphasizing their work in Latin 
America (Chapter II) and Paraguay (‘Chapters [V-VI). Otruba is 
inclined to ascribe the Jesuits’ sweeping success chiefly to the psy- 
chological acumen of their missionary approach, which was 
concentrated on the focal objective of adaptation to the locally 
prevalent way of life (p. 22). In the introduction to the second 
volume Mrs. Becker-Donner further elaborates the point, laying 
due stress on its ethnological aspects, which have hitherto been 
relegated to a far Jess conspicuous place than those pertaining to 
the fields of economics and history. The part of the Codex which is 
treated of in this first volume may be considered to comprise 
four different sections: Father Paucke’s voyage to Paraguay, his 
work among the Mocobi, the Christian religion as practised by 
these Indians, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from Paraguay. The 
three remaining B scan of the Codex, which are to be the subject 
of the second volume, are mainly concerned with Mocobi ethno- 
graphy and with the geography of the Gran Chaco. In his work 
Father Paucke has left us a vivid description of the tremendous 
difficulties confronting the founders of the ‘reduccidnes," and of the 
successful methods employed by the Jesuits in overcoming these 
obstacles. The reader of this codex cannot but wholeheartedly 
endorse Otruba’s contention that but for the Decree of 1767 the 
history of Latin America would have followed an entirely different 
course. H. HACK 


The Blackfeet: Raiders on the Northwestern Plains. By Jolin 
3 4 O C. Ewers, Civilization of the American Indian Series, 49. 


Norma, Oklahoma (U. of Okla. P.), 1958. Pp. xviii, 
348, 21 plates, 3 maps. Price $5.75 

The authority with which Ewers writes on Plains Indian topics 
will already be known to readers of his important monographs 
on hide painting and the place of horses in Blackfoor life. fais 
present general account of the Blackfeet, non-technical but meticu- 
lously documented, is an excellently balanced blend of | ef 
and history, both of them essential to the understanding of a culture 
that lowered and declined within less than 200 years. At the opening 
of the cighteenth-century the Blackfeet were still pedestrians using 
dog travois, yet to become the far-ranging horsemen who domi- 
ee ae pate a diese the passage of American 
ur-traders. By the carly eighteen-cightices the disappearance of 
the buffalo had reduced them to starvation and dipeninine on the 
erratic whims of government administrators. Rehabilitation of a 
sort has been achieved but its pattern is still irregular, 

Ewers carrics the record through all these phases, very helpfully 
noting the sequence of changes in material culture. As first Curator 
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of the Museum of the Plains Indian near Browning, Montana, he 
was able to tap the memories of aged Indians of both sexes who had 
experienced something of the Blackfoot heyday, and thus to supple- 
ment and check the not inconsiderable published sources with 
personal reminiscence. Separate chapters are devoted to the buffalo 
complex, manufactures, everyday life, recreations, religion, and— 
not least in interest—to the mobility of the mounted Blackfeet: 
there is evidence of a raiding party operating 1,400 miles from 
home before 1787. 

On the historical side the story is concerned mainly, but not 
entirely, with the bands living in the United States, in part, perhaps, 
because life under the agis of the Hudson's Bay Company and 
later of the Canadian government tended to be less eventfal. ‘hore 
is, however, an account of the squalid interlude of 1869-74, when 
American whisk y-traders established themselves north of the border 
and promoted a reign of debauchery which ended abruptly with 
the raising of the North-West Mounted Police. Credit is given 
also to the Police for their quiet success in persuading the Blackfeet to 
resist the overtures of the victorious Sioux after the Custer déhicle. 

The illustrations are well chosen from contemporary pictures 
by Bodmer, Catlin and others, and from non-familiar photographs. 
An cight-page bibliography, listing published and some unpublished 
materials, provides a weful guide tor those seeking more specific 
information, The single misprint noted (p. 20) puts the date of 
Kelsey’s tour on the plains a century late at por, bur 1691 is 
correctly given elsewhere in the book. 

In his final pages Ewers discusses the correlation, not always 
stressed by optimistic reporters of Indian progress, between social- 
economic advancement and the degree of White admixture—a 
cormelation which appears to have a positive retarding effect on 
the present-day fullblood minority, This is unsurprising but 
suggests a field for wider study, and it would be interesting to have 
comparative data from other Indian groups. 

GEOFFREY TURNER. 


Small Town in Mass Society: Class, Power and Religion in 
> a Rural Community. By Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph 
341 Bensman, Princeton (UP.) (London agents: O.UP.), 

1958. Pp. xvi, 329. Price £72 33. 
A genre of literature has grown up recently in America which 
might be called * popular sociology" and it is a pity that Vidich and 
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Bensman should present their monograph of a rural community 
in the trappings of that genre—at least from the pome of view of 
social anthropology, for this has led to a confusing tithe and a 
certain penchant for the facile and spectacular phrase: the ‘invisible 
government’ recalls the Hidden Persuaders. The thought upon 
which the book is based ts neither facile nor unoriginal and if the 
less entertaining kinds of data have been ckimped the ecthno- 
graphical picture 1s nevertheless convincing. 

Here is a typical modern rural community within the orbit of a 

redominantly urban society. ‘Springdale’ is the pensioner of 
iba New York State, Sratcialle, olitically arid caveat and 
has nothing to offer in return but the romance of the rural back- 
water: virtue, freedom and gemeinschajt ‘away from it all.’ Vidich 
and Bensman are not sucked in by this. The analysis of this image 
and its basis in reality form the theme of this book. Its veracity has 
been challenged by scores of writers and lampooned in the lyrics 
of Tom Lehrer, but the pride in being “just plain folks," all friendly, 
equal and democratic (and therefore superior to city folks) is here 
given its social background and its limits, the points at which it is 
vulnerable to the impact of reality. For ‘institutional realities’ do 
not concord with the self-image of Springdale. a here are 
as subject to polinical rivalries and economic and social inequalities 
as anywhere else, Gossip and intrigue go on behind the facade. The 
only free, at least the only carefree, are the “shack people’ who 
pay for their freedom by being powerless and despised. Th 
remainder of the folks are bound into a pattern of ceaseless work 
or good works in the service of aspirations which have littl hope 
of tulfilment. 

The authors reject a unidimensional rating scale of social classes 
in favour of a classification according to ‘social and economic 
lite-styles" and within these distinguish patterns of productive 
activity and consumption, and mentality, expansive or penny- 
pinching. The defensive mentality dominates not only the econo- 
mucs but also the politics of Springdale and places political power 
in the hands of a few individuals who are able to rule without 
holding the offices of leadership through their influence in different 
associations and whose power in one context makes them preferred 
leaders in another. This study is therefore of particular interest to 
those who may wonder how, in rural communities of high demo- 
cratic principle, the political ‘boss’ is possible. 

J. A. PITT-RIVERS 
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An Illustrated Ethnography of Formosan Aborigines: Vol. I, 
| - <The Yami. By Tadao Kano and Kokichi Segawa. 
349 Revised edition with introduction by Toichi Mabuchi. 

Tokio (Maruzen), 1956. Pp. 18, 448 pages photographic 

plates, maps, glossaries, etc. Price S10 
The first edition of this work was published in 1945 and a major 
part of it was destroyed in an air raid shortly afterwards. Dr, 

Kano, the principal author, died in Borneo in roqs. The new 

edition contains greatly improved maps and includes numerous 

plates excluded from the orginal version on grounds of military 
secunty. The English-language explanations of the photographs 
have been substantially improved and Professor Mabuchi has 
contributed a valuable general introduction. Librarians who were 
lucky enough to have secured a copy of the original work should 
not hesitate to invest in this new edition; it isa great improvement. 

Dr. Kano and his collaborators have made a very interesting 
experiment which remains unique of its kind, Judging that the 
task of the ethnographer is to record the way of life of tribal 
societies they have attempted to provide a complete photographic 
record of all the significant ethnographical facts relating to a single 

tribal group—the Yami of Botel Tobago Island. ‘The a Seals 2 

which are of the highest quality, are admirably annotated in English 

atid are classified under the following heads: Physical Features, 

Habitation, Clothing and Adornment, Agriculture, Fishing and 

Fishing Gear, Preparation of Foodstuffs, Boats and Boat-building, 

Arts and Crafts, Family Life. Having myself spent a brief period 

on Botel Tobago island, | can express an authoritative sat cine 

unqualified admiration for the way in which this visual evidence 


has been presented, This is what the Yami look like as they go about 
their daily lives, and the record is remarkably complete. What 
marvellous places ethnographical museums might become if the 
objects in ae cases could always be put back into the picture by 
means of photographs like these! 

Photographs cannot tell you everything and though Professor 
Mabuchi has made a splendid effort on the basis of very limited 
materials we remain much in the dark as to the principles of social 
organization which gover this interesting society. This would be 
a splendid place for investigation by a trained social anthropologist; 
the prospects, alas, are not very good, for rumour has it thar the 
island is now being used as a political concentration camp. Mean- 
while, if there be amy sceptics who imagine that the romance has 
departed from anthropological investigation, one brief glance 
through the pages of this book ought to be reassuring. 


Chinese Society in Thailand: An Analytical History. By G. 
3 4 William Skinner. Ithaca, N.Y. (Cornell UP) (London 


agents: O.U.P.), 1957. Pp. xviii, 459, 7 maps, bibl., index. 
Price 62 125. | 

The key to this book lics in its subsidiary ttle, “An Analytical 
History.” Its maim theme is that in the several hundred years of 
Sinc-Thai contact there has been a steady assimilation between the 
two races, which has continued throughout the whole period of 
contact. It draws mainly from statistical and historical sources and 
exposes many errors made by previous writers. As the author 
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is an anthropologist as well as a historian, the Later part of the book, 
in which he draws from his fieldwork material, is more detailed 
than the earlier. A later volume on contemporary Chinese society 
in Thailand is in the course of publication. 

Some of the main points that are illustrated in the book are in 
conflict with previous authors on the same theme, 

(1) Betore the seventeenth century, the trading relationships 
between China and Thailand were cither on a tributary basis or on 
the basis of private trade. Where trade was ditheult on account of 
war or other disturbances, then tributary missions were sent. Thus 
the frequency of tributary missions acted as an inverse indicator 
of the amount of trade between the two countries, Skinner provides 
a table (pp. 6 and 12) of the frequency of tributary missions. 

(2) The rate of immigration into (and emigration back from) 
Thailand from the Swatow hinterland and Hainan Island depended 
entirely on the shipping facilities between Swatow and Bangkok 
and on the relative political and economic stability in the two 
countries. Skinner mentions, bur does not deal with, the question 
af emigrants requiring ‘friends’ and relatives in the country to 
which they were emigrating. He calls this a ‘pat" explanation as 
no pean of this sort can explain the variation in the immigra- 
non figures. He further showed that emigration of Chinese from 
Bangkok to inland Thailand depended almost entirely on suitable 
transport, especially railways. 

(3) Skinner shows conclusively that the ‘problem’ of Sino-Thai 
relationships is not in any sense a racial problem. First, he analyses 
the proportion of Chinese blood in the Thai royal family (Jakkri 
dynasty) and shows that Wachirawut (Rama VI) and Prachathipok 
(Rama VIf) were of over half Chinese ancestry (p. 26). Secondly, 
as a matter of government policy, capable Chinese were appointed 
to high positions in the Thai government and showed it complete 
loyalty. King Prachathipok stared in 1928, ‘Thai officials, both past 
and present, are mostly Chinese descendants’ (p. 245). Thirdly, 
where Sino-Thai assimilation proved most unworkable, it was a 
result either of the China-born Chinese, although a minority 
in the country, trymg to blackmail the Thai government (as in 
the 1910 Bangkok General Strike), or of the Thai government: 
unrcasonably trying to deprive the Chinese of their livelihood 
without explanation (asin some of the foreign poll-tax legislation). 

(4) During the period of most rapid expansion of the numbers 
of China-born Chinese between 1917 and 1942, Skinner shows that 
the rate of expansion of the Chinese was only slightly greater than 
that of the population as a whole. This took into consideration 
immigration and births to Chinese already domiciled in Thailand 
(p. 189). This is a conclusion which is a tribute to Skinner's work 
as Thai statistics are notoriously unreliable. 
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The majority of Chinese in Thailand are Teochiu and it is of 
interest to me, who have worked among Teochiu in Malaya, 
that many of the characteristics ascribed to Teochiu in Malaya are 
the opposite of those ascribed to them in Thailand. In Malaya, the 
Teochiu are regarded as rather a backward simple community by 
the majority Hokkiens and Cantonese. But in Thailand the Canton- 
ese regard the Teochiu as very smart. Skinner shows that during 
the period of depression, Teochiu paddy-dealers forced all Cantonese 
paddy-dealers our of business. In Singapore, Teochiu Chinese 
are gradually tending to lose their ethnic idencity in the Hokkien 
community and are relatively much less powerful than before the 
First World War. There are fewer Teochiu members on the com- 
mittee of the Singapore Chinese Chamber of Commerce now than 
at its foundation at the bab ine of the century. But in Thailand, 
the Teochiu are as powertul within the Chinese community as has 
ever been the case. | 

Skinner, on the basis of detailed field research, gives the relative 
streneth of the Chinese language groups in Thailand as follows: 
Teochiu, Hakka, Hainanese, Cantonese, Hokkien and others. 
Kenneth P, Landon in The Chinese in Thailand, writing in 1941, 
gives the order of language groups as Teochiu, Cantonese, Hainan- 
ese, Hokkien and Hakka. The misinformation of previous writers 
is rather mysterious but the error secms to have arisen from their 
not having analysed sufficiently representative samples of Chinese 
in different areas. 

Nowhere in the book does the author state what Chinese 
dialects or languages he speaks. All Romanization in the book is 
Written in ewoyw in the Wades-Giles system giving the impression 
that the author conversed only in Thai and in gweyw (which seems to 
be understood by a very small minority of That Chinese). One 
rather feels that where a study is made of a Chinese community, 
which consists of over 40 per cent. of one dialect group, in this 
instance Teochiu, the dominant language or dialect should be the 
basis of any system of Romanization, The Teochiu language is suffi- 
ciently distant from gwoyw in idiom and syntax to make this worth- 
while. The gain to other Chinese scholars in translating all Chinese 
terms into standard gweyw Romanization is offset by the loss in intelli- 
gibility, the more so when there is an excellent Chinese character 
reference list to which any puzzled reader may refer. I hope that in 
the subsequent volume local dialect terms will be used as well as or 
instead of guoyt. 

This is a well whiten, scholarly work and if it succeeds in en- 
couraging members of the Thai government to continue to follow 
a policy of Sino-Thai assinnilation so successful in the past, it isa work 
well undertaken, 

WILLIAM H. NEWELL 


EUROPE 


Sdmiid Dilit. Edited by Kalle Nickul, Ashjjrn Nesheim and Israel 
Ruong. (Text in Norwegian or Swedish and Finnish.) 
344 Oslo, 1957. Pp. 344 


Lapeer and Lappish-speaking persons belong 
not only to four different national states, they follow at least four 


separate types of livelihoods, of which only reindeer-breeding is 
exclusively “Lappish’ (and then only so in Sweden and Norway); 
and the reimdeer-breeders are but a small minority within the 
otherwise culturally and ethnically identified Minority, Academi- 
cally, the Lappish situation provides “models” of most of the 
demographic and community problems to be found in rural 
Europe. Humanly and administratively these problems cause much 
distress, and cach year the need for some solution is heightened, 
whilst an equitable one seems to become less and less feasible. 
These 27 esays by specialists are then to be welcomed. The 
contributions cover demographic, economic, community, linguistic, 
pedagogic, jural and historical aspects, Some are by University 
ecturers, others by elementary school teachers; some are by Lapps, 








most by non-Lapps. They were read atthe first Fenno-Scand 
Lappish Conference, which was he an dNerth= ayred en in 1943 
oT ‘od 
we TaN 220 
" 
Da ! 
Me | 


The occasion was distinguished as an augury not a little disquieting: 
a meeting (an awakening) of the élite fo coed over hep aca ot 
the Minority. 

Some editorial orientation would have been appropriate. There 
is lithe relevant precedent for a Lappish Movement in the Scandi- 
navian Peasant Movements and the Reedfieldian thesis of life-giving 
articulation between Great and Little Traditions of the same 
culture cannot apply. The modern-dress slogan of the Conference, 
though not of all the papers, was * Activization’; but what *Lappish’ 
elixir is to be tapped? The disinterestedness of most Lapps in theit 
“activization’ is nearly philosophic and most certainly derives from 
their understanding that whatever distinctive cultural heritage and 
collective sense they still have today stems from their forefathers’ 
refusals to be ‘activized.’ Although Dr, Zhivago was haut bourgeois, 
there are interesting affinities between his and the non-articulated, 
apenas 2 eee refusals, These remarks of course refer 
to that side of the Lappish coin which was not particular posed 
at the Conference. is watt as 
_ fin English edition of the symposium is to appear this in 
Paris. ROBERT PAINE 
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—— Measures of dialect-distance in Treltal-Tzotzil. [Cambridge, 
Mass. 1958]. 2 parts. (mimeo,) 


EUROPE 
Akademiya Nauk Ukrayimskoy RSR. Ubrayins'kya etnografiya. 
Kiev, 19498. 182 pp. 
: ies jaye Mure}. [Echibition of children's toys im the 


hg tee pam 1958. [16] pp. 

Berean! rec rou i Wes Indian immigration... London, 1958. 
a4 pp. (Eugen. Soc. Broadsheet, 1) 

Bouteiller, M. Sorciers et jetewrs de sort... Paris, Plon, 1948. scviii, 


a30 PP. 
on colowred people in Britain. London, 


1948. (ui), § pp. "(nimeo.) : 
(De ier by H "Drescher) 4 Piteinn, 29341-1609 Pe. 
angus, . cf 3 


oamneadi™n 1947. 60-95 PP- (Germania 35) 
erwendung von | 


—— ‘sur V 7 

Bronzezeit.” Ham 1957. 23-30 pp. (Hanmaburg, ) 
Kamirska, J. and A. NM. Wlokiennictes A-AITT 

wicku, Léodé, 1948. 261 pp. (Acta archrol., oa) 
Marris, P. Widows amd their families. . ahd, Rowdeden & 

Kegan Paul, 1948, xii, 172 pp. | 
Paukon, I. spiel tvs one cele der nordewrasischen 

Volker . en) 1998. 407 pp. (Monogr. cthnogr. 


Mus, 5 
Tokarev, 5. AL aftye narodov SSSR. [Moscow], Izdatel’svo 









19§7. 215 pp. (Tromse Mus. Skr. 5) 


Basia ss Nauk SSSR. reece Emografi. Per ey 
shornik. 1. Moscow, 1958. 338 pp. (Trad. 

t Emogr., Bee Mok Me: 39) 

Fairbank, J. K. editor. Chinese thought and institutions. Chicago Univ. 


_ 1957. xiv, 438 pp. 
H. Body-marking in southwestern Asia. Cambridge, Mass 
19$8. xiv, 162 pp. (Pap. Peabody Mus. 44:1) 
hes: ag ‘(Mone social SL ) 
x, 1$1 pp- (Monogr. 18. 
: m social anthropology.’ London, 
1958. 182-202 | 


| (Mind, 67 

Levin, M. G, Einicheskaya antropo problemy etnogeneza narodov 
dal’nego vostoka. Moscow, ee pp. (Trud. Inst. Emogr., 
Mok N 








.» Urbana, Univ. of Ilinois 


fab ay agiiz: its history, its characters, its mystic and 
Ankers 3 1955. 23 

Skinner, G. W. Chleest. sciely’ ts Thailand... Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell Univ. Scnceg 1957. XX, 459 pp. 


EAST INDIES, OCEANIA, AUSTRALASTA 

[ Australia. Dept of Territories]. Progress towards assimilation : 
aboriginal welfare in the Northern Terrifories. Canberra, 1958. 
33 PP- 


Heckeren, H. The bronze-iron age of Indonesia. "1 Gravenhage, 1958. 
Vili, 108 "'(Weth, Inst. Taal, Land- en Volkenk. 22) 
Sablins, M, . Social #ratification in Polynesia, Seattle, Univ. of 

Washington Press, 1958. xiv, 306 pp te 
sot Sa = Of the cater bignks 





scart es G, H, Dark and white Australians. [Port Melbourne, 
1958]. 34 pp. 

este . University. Anthropology Section and Western 
Austtalinn Museum, An exhibition ¢ Australian aboriginal art: 
Arnhem Land paintings on bark . 
Perth, 19§7. 23 pp. 


AFRICA 
. Nauk SSSR. Instirur Etmografii. Ajrikenskiy etno- 
erficheskiy shomik, 2. Moscow, 1958. 302 pp. (Trud. Inst. 

Bettison, D. G. Cok ane oy structure, Blartyre-Limbe, 

D. wrages 
Nyasaland. Lusaka, 1958. 19 pp. urate (Commun. Rhodes- 
Livingst. Inst. 9) 

Burssens, H. Ley peuplades de Centre Congo-Ubangi. Tervuren, 1958. 
“i, 216 pp. (Ann. Mus. Congo belge, §vo, Sci. Homme: 
Monogr. ethnoer. 4) 

Denis, J. Le phinemine entice cn Afique’ Gnteale Brussels, 1958, 
407 pp. (Mém. Acad. Sci. colon. Sci. morales, 8vo, N.S, 19: t) 

Dupire, M. and J. L. Boutillier. Le pays Adioukrou ef sa palmeraie . . 
Paris, 1948. 102 pp. (Homme d'Outre-Mer, 4) 

Pon D. ee ee ree history. [London], Arnold, 1958. 64 pp. 

H. The birth of a pleral society: the development of Northern 
hades under the British South Africa Company, 1894-1914. 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1948. XXxii, 230 pp 

Gellner, E. “The far west of Islam. ' [London], 1948. 73-82 pp. 
(Brit, J. Sociol. 9:1) 

—— "The summit of Azurki." [London], 1947. 7-12 pp. (Moun- 
taineering Cl. J. 4:1) 

Herskovits, M. J. nd F 5. Herskovits. Dahomean narrative: a cross- 
cultural analysis. Evanston, Northwestern Univ. Press; London, 
Rwoutledge & Kegan Paul, 1948. xvi, 499 pp. 

Maclaren, P. I. FR. Te Sane seiless Cane ee Oe ee 
mene 1958. vi, 48 pp. (Occ. Pap. Rhbodes-Lr 


nS. B. The African Railway Workers Union, Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia... Lusaka, 1958. 17 pp. {mimeo.). (Connaies 
BR hodes-Livingst. Inst. 10) 

Ng'ombe, R.. M.S. compiler, A selected bibliography of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. [Lusaka]. 1957. [iv], 68 pp. (mimeo.). 
(Commun. Rhodes-Livingst. Inst 7) 

Summer, R. ‘Archzology in Southern Rhodesia, 1900-1955." 
[London, 1947]. 394-411 pp. (Proc. III Pan~Afr. Congr. Prehist.) 

—— "Methods and aims in South African ” [Cape 
Town], 1948. [7] pp. (5. Ajr. archerol, Bull, 13) 








Accessions eo Nowember, 1958 


Academia Colombiana de Historia, Biblioteca de Antropologia. 
Homenaje al Profesor Paul Rivet. Bogota, 1958. 333 





Carrington, R. A guide fo earth history. , Penguin 
Books, 1958. Saleh oh bey (Pelican Books, A351) 
Caso, A. * science.” Oaxaca, Mexico, 1948. 4 leaves 


(mimeo.}. Sete E:tud. oaxaguen. 3) 
Ceram, C. W. A picture history of archaeology. London, Thames and 

Hudson, 1958. 360 pp. 
Fermi G Iniciagdo d LB ss gs sotial... Biecife, Instituto 
OG rg better: a. inating eae 

¥ 1926-195 ae gt 
ars ce Re & a Sretpeehed spy 
or pe 1957+ %, § sa 


Horniman Museum. Musical instruments. {London}, 
Council, 1948. Log pp. 

Stockholm. Nordiska Museet. The Nordiska Museet and Skansen . . 
Stockholm, 1947. 194 pp. 





Australia University of Sydney 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Lectureship in- 
All enquiries concerning Anthropol ogy 


space for advertisements 
Applications are invited for the above position, Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates interested and with 
| research a pm either in Western industrial soricties 
, The ales for a Lecturer is within the range £6 A1,400— 
90-£2,100 per annum, plus cost of living a 
| | and will be subject to d ietbonn tinder tha Seite Su 
should be addressed to: annuation Act. The commencing salary will be | 
|| according to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 
a Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
P. C. BARTLETT'S PUBLICITY SERVICE approved by the University and its Bankers, married 
porate ; | men may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
31 MUSEUM STREET | Further particulars and information as to the method 
LONDON, W.C.1 of ap Bcation should be obtained from the ' 
7 ork of Universities of the British Commonwea 
Telephone . . . Miutscum 8529 | 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on 16th 
February, 1949. 
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Accessions during November, 1958 (continued) 


Akhviediani, O. M. K astropolegit fon berbiiiags 5 naselenyya Adzharskoi 
: ASSR. Batumi, 1997. 145 pp. 
} Boyd, W. C. Genetics and the races of man, [Boston], Boston Uni- 


Manuila, A.‘ Blood groups and diseate . . ." Chicago, 1954. 2047-33 
pp. (J. Amer. med, Ass. 167) 

Mourant, A. E. and others. The ABO blood groups: comprehensive 
tables and maps of world distribution... Oxford, Blackwell Scien- 
tific Publications, 1955. viii, 276 pp. (Occ, Pap. K.. anthrop. 


Inst. 1 

RA DE eat S. Weiner. The scope of physical anthropology 
and its place in academic studies . . [New York], Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, [1958]. [vi]. 66 pp. 


AMERICA 
Baumhoff, M. A. California Athabascan groups. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles, 1958. vi, ee ee (Anthrop. Rec. 16: $) 
Caso, A. ‘Lienzo de Yolotepec.” Mexico, 1957. 41-35 pp. (Mem. 
(Coleg. Nae. 3: 4) 


— ‘El primer embajador conocido en America." Mexico, 1958. 
ioe Cs Saat rasan Jamaica. [Mona] 
on 5. L-farm financing in ica. [Mona], 1947. xiv, 
pp. (Social econ, Stud. 6: 3, Suppl.) 
Orgood, CI ks ot culture. New Haven, 1953. 289 pp. (Yale 
33 
Roberts, G. W. and D. ©, Mills. Study of external migration poe 
Jamaica, 1959-55. eee 1958. vill, 126, ix-xvi pp. (Sock 
econ, Stud. 7: 2, Suppl.) 
Stone, D. 2. Introduction to ) the ardurology of Costa Rica, San Jost, 
Museo Nactonal, 1958. 43 pp. 
— and C, Balser. The aboriginal metalwork in the isthmian region of 
America. San José, Museo Nacional, 1958, 33 pp. 
Swanson, E. H. ‘Problems in Shoshone chronology.’ Boise 
1967-8. 21-6 pp. (Idaho Yesterdays, 1: 4) 
Ugarriza Araor, M. de. En el escenario de wn mito... La Plata, 1948. 
126 pp. (Rev. Educ. B, Aires, Suppl. 9) 


? 
of. 
= 


Bowe, Idaho, 


Aksdemiya Nauk SSSR. Inseitue Emografii. Selo arise 
proshlom i nastoyashchent, Moscow, 1958. 280 pp. (Trad. Inst. 
Etnogr., Mosk. N.S. 41) 

Bachofen, J. J. Die Unsterblichkeitslehre der orphischen Theologie .. . 
se cari Schwabe, 1958. 50 pp. (Bachofens gesammelte 


2) 
Freeman, C. Pillow lace in the east Midlands. Luton, Corporation of 
Luton Museum and Art Gallery, 1948. $1 pp 
G. and others. La Grotte de Pe tidcwade z. Paris, 
1958. 262 Late Inst, Paléont. hum. 29) 
Hofinan, M. Br g vevstoler pd Vestlandet: noen rynspunkter i 
i Norge. Oslo, Norsk Folkemuscum, 
1958. | (vil 186 PP: 


bacher, L. Die Seelenwaage... Klagenfurt, 1958. 243 pp- 
(Bucher. Landesmus, Kiirnten, 4) 
eng int cnr 938 351-70: ih J. Sei 3) 
* (London), 1948. 251-70 pp. (Ant 9:3 
Willems Wk The oeoey as a of some rural crafts and 
the rural industries onpenination ia England. outledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1958, xviii, 214 pp- 





Gelb, I. ]. Glory fod Abin. Cieago, Univ. of Chicago Pes 


Gane xxiv, 2 PP: i Malays. 

n Alone pres soak Viti, 141 pp. (Monogr. 

pocial sees 17 

Holman, D. Noone of the ulw. London, Heinemann, 1958. xviii, 
253 pp. 


Narzikulov, |. K. Kratkie svedeniya o dorevolyutsionnoy kustarno 

promyshlennosti Tadzhikistana, Stalinabad, 1957. 69 pp. (Trud. 
. Nauk. Tadzhik. $1) 

Sugihara, 5. and C. Serizawa. Shell mounds o Mog earliest [Oman 
culture at Natiushima [in Japanese and English}. Tokyo, 1947. 
146 pp. (Foep. Poes. Meiji Univ., Archacol. 2) 

Winner, T. G. The oral art and literature of the Kazakhs of Russion 
Central Asia. Durham, N.C., Duke Univeraty Pres, 1948. xiv, 
269 Pp. 

BAST INDIES, AUSTRALATIA, OCEANTA 

Heckeren, H. BR. van. The bronze-iron age of Indonesia. "s Gravenhage, 
1998, vill, 108 pp. (Verh. Inst Taal-, Land- Volkenk. 22) 

Mountford, C. P.* Aboriginal cave paintings at Sieisback, northern 
Australia.’ Adelaide, 1958. 147-55 pp. (Ree. S. Aust. Mus, 13) 
— ‘A carved human figure from the Durack ranges, north- 
ati sae [A ]. 1944. 87-9 pp. (Trams. ray. Soc. 

Salisbury, R. F. ‘An “indigenous New Guinea cult.’ Berkeley, 
1958. 67-78 pp. (mimeo.). (Pap. Krocher anthrop. Soc. 18) 


Bradbury, KR. E. The Benin Kinedown and the Edo-speaking peoples of 
south-western Nigeria... London, 19$7. 210 pp. (Ethnogr. Surv. 


Afr.) 

Brekford, W. V. The fribes of Northen Rhodesia. Lusaka, Govern-= 
ment Printer, [1946]. x, 128 pp. 

Cabor-Brigas, L. The living roces of the Sahara desert. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1058. xii, 217 pp. (Pap. Peabody Mus. 28: 2) 

Gamble, D. P. Bibliography of the ‘Gambia, [London, Research Dept., 
Colonial rai 4 1948. 36 pp. (mimeo.) 

— Modical Mandinka, [London, Research Dept., Colonial Office], 
1948. 4 pp. (mimeo.) 

Hones, K. H. A contrilution to the history of the Hamitic peoples of 
Africa. Vienna, 1958. iv, 109 pp. (Acta ethrol. linguist. 4) 
Hopen, C. E. The pastoral Fulbe family in Gwandu, London, Ibadan, 

Oxford Univ. Pres, 1968. xiv, 164 pp. 
Hulstacrt, G. Dictionnaire lomongo-frangais. 1. Tervuren, 19$7. xxxil, 
o7 pp. (Ann. Mus. Congo belge 8vo, Sci. Homme; Linguist. 


Prana a, Die Teda von Tibesti. Horn-Wien, 1943. xiv, 160 pp. 
(Wien. Beitr. Kult. 12) 

Meck, C. K. Land tenure and land adntinistration in Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. London, 1947. viii, 420 pp. (Colon. Pes. Stud, 22) 

Rougeric, G. Les pays Agni du sud-ert de la Cote d'Ivoire Jorresti¢re . . . 
[Abidjan], 1957. 211 pp. (Etud. éburnéen, 6) 

Schlower, K. Eingeb nkirchen in Sid und Sidwestafrilea, ihre 
Germchichte et Sozialstruktur ... Kiel, 1948. xvi, 355 pp. (Arb. 
Mus. Vélkerk. Univ. Kiel, 3) 

Thoma:, F. M. Historical notes on the Bisa tribe, Northern Rhodesia. 
Lusaka, 1958. [v], 53 pp. (mumec.). (Commun. Bibodes 


Livingst. Inst. 8) 
sibel Ajrican village _ van Schaik, 1956. xi, 170 PP 
Whiteley, W. H. A pul apiece of item categories in Iragut . . 
Kamapala, 1948. iv, 75 pp. (E. Afr. linguist. cess 3) 
— and A. E. Gutkind. compilers. A linguistic b hy 


bet revined edition. Kampala, 1958. [214] pig : 


24 
Wikon M. The peoples of the ire yikes 
Town], 1938. jiv], 7§ pp- (mimeo,). (Co 
Stud. Cape Town, 29) alt 
Winter, E. H, Bwamba: a structural-functional analysis of a patrilineal 
society. Cambridge, Hefier, [1956]. x, 264 pp- 


iciace December, 1958 








Almeida, R.. fotatistadin ds fetes Fuio de Janeiro, Livros de 
Portugal, . 313 pp. 
Brelaford, V. sexacstiieas airviels London, Centaur Press, 1958. 


173 PP- 
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Accessions during December, 1958 (continued) 


GENERAL (continued) 
Brown, T. *The black dog." [London], 1958. 175-92 pp. (Folklore, 


69) 

Bucarest. dapsaptin de Arta Populara al RPR.. Catalogul. Bucarest, 
19$7. 161 pp. 

Carencuve, J. hp rites ef la condition humaine. . 
Universitaires de France, 1956. [iv], $00 pp. 

Hoebel, E. A. Man in the primitive world: an introduction to anthro- 
pology; and edition. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
xvi, 678 pp. 

Philipps, T. *Co-existence.’ London, 1958. §7-71 pp- (Quart, Rew.) 

Roose, A. M. ed, The institutions of advanced societies. Minneapolis, 
Universiry of Minnesota Press, 19$8. xii, 691 pp. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOCY 
Clrk, Sir W. Le Gros. spel Doe aah London, 1958. 14 pp. 
(Huxley Lect . KR. anthrop, Inst 
Patte, E. Licniint landerthahon da’ Pech de: PAzE Paris, Masson, 
1937-259 pp- 


AMERICA 

Barbeau, M. Medicine-men on the North Pacific coast. Ottawa, 1958. 
me 94 pp. (Bull. nat. Mus, Can., ee Ser, 42 

Cabral, O. A medicine teoldgica ¢ az henaadbiras "Sie F Paulo, 1958. 

204 pp. (Rev. pe 5. Paulo, 160) 

Carli, E. | Idsmiths work of Colombia in the Museo del 
Ore, Bogota, Lo Heinemann, [1957]. 93 pp- 

Clarke, E. My wothir, inh fathered ve: a study of the fancily in three 
ace communitics in Jamaica, London, Allen & Unwin, 197. 
aI 

Groot, S. W. de. Principat owvrages de langue nberlandaise, Latse 

ef allemande sur les Guyanes, 1, Géographie, histoire, ethno hack ; 
Fngulstque . Paris, Leyden, 1958. vi, 79 pp. creo. 

Lorenzo, J. L. On sitio ards on Yahuitlin, Oaxaca, Mexico, 

__ 198. 42 pp. ag nee - Mex, 6) 

Maynard Aratijo, A. “Ciclo agricola, calenddrio religiosa ¢ paneer 

ap ©.” S50 Paulo, 1957. 13-155 pp. (Rew. Arg., §. 
Paulo, 159) 

Roberts, J. M. Zuni daily life. [Lincoln, Nebraska, seh [vi]. 
137 pp. (Note Bk Labor, Anthrop. Neb, 3, Monogr. 2) 

» D. M. and J. M. Roberts. 2uni kin terms, [Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1956]. [viii], 23 pp. (Note Bk Labor. Anthrop. 


Neb. 3, Monogr. 1) 
mountaineers: songs and tales of the 
: Edinburgh, 






Stephan, RK. ed. The singing 
Quechua people. Austin, Univ. of Texas Press: 
Nelson, 19$7. vill, 203 pp. 


EUROPE 
Bale. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde. Jugoslavische Wollkeskunst . . . 
[Basle, 1958]. 32 pp. 
Brandio, T. O fendango. [Alagoas], 1957. 91 pp. (Feev. Inst, hist. 


Collins, S. Coloured minorities in Britain: studies in British race relations 
baeed on African, West Indian and Asiatic immigrants, London, 

Lutterworth Press, 1997, 248 pp. 

Leipzig. Zentralhaus fiir Volkskunst. Sorkische Wolletracicten. 
Bautzen, Domowina-Verlag, 1954-7. 2 vols. 

Nygard, H. ©. The ballad of Heer Halewijn .... Helsinki, 1958. [iv], 

_350 PP. peor 169) 
, J. and ot Wore Ringette 3) Leipzig, 1958. 

“162 oh er OT= tL. ee Lpz. 3) 
Herne tak fe pp. 


Abramson, S. M. and othe. Bit Kelhznihn Kigzsith lei 
Darkhan i Chichken, Moscow, 1958. 324 pp. (Trad. Inst. 
Emogr., Mosk. N.S. 47) 
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Bowe IL Labs it ane, Re nicighe: Archasiensent diawven in 
pet ak - Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1958, xii, 


Calin, 3. Games of the: Orient:: Keres, ‘Chike. Rutland, Ver- 
mont; Tokyo, Tut, 1953. XXxvi, 177 lesan = 
Wright, G. ical archeology. Philadelp 


Westminster Press: 
‘pub Sakae 1957. 288 pp. 


Barra J. Subsistence agriciblure 1 Melanesia: Hoghloks, 
ii, in 1958. [iv], 
111 pp. (Bull. Bishop Mus., Honolulu, 219) a4 
Cunningham, C. E. The postwar migration of the Toba-Bataks fo east 
ene Bier ereab 225m am ee Bes (Yale $.E. Asia Stud. 
McCarthy, F. D. Australian aboriginal rack art. . Sydney, Australian 
Utving, T. compiler. Adtions to HR Klienherger’ Bibliography 
g, 1. com ons fo 5 
Oceanic linguistics, Gothenburg, 1958, 8 leaves (mimeo,) 7 


Benedict, B, ‘Cash and credit in Mauritius.’ [Cape Town], 1998. 
: ad 2 (S. Afr. J. bem 26) 1 
Breutz, ‘Ancient people in the Kalahari desert.’ [Berlin, 1958 
49-67 pp. (Afrika toned 42) 
Tswana tri governments today.” Berlin, 1958. 140-34 pp. 
Colson, E. Martage and the fai 
t y among the Plateau Tonga of Northern 
Rhodesia. Manchester Univ. sis bir xvi, 379 sits 
Mayer, P. Witches: inaugural .. Grahamstown, FB 
University, I9$4. 20 pp. 
Monod, T. Majdbat al-K Mec besarrse Ne pen I a os 
quarter WT ea Dakar, 1958. 407 pp. (Mém, Inst 4 
naire, 42 


————_ 


Accessions during January, 1959 
GENERAL 
Bartlett, H. H. Fire in relation to : ture and grazing in the 
tropics: annotated bibliography. A inp Aston: Univ, of Michigan, 
Iss. $70 pp. aac :) a 
rownl, Method in anthropolagy . . . Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958. xxii, 189 pp. 





Bullock, D. 5. 'Oeaas bine de la region de 
Angol." Santiago de Chile, 1955. spin (Bol. Mus. nae. 


Chile, 26) 
Drucker, P. The native brotherhoods: modern intertribal organizations on 


organ 
the Northwest coast. Washington, 1958. iv, 194 pp. (Bull. Bur, 
Nettl, B. North Americ Tad neaisical ed. 
0 an styles. 1954. 
x, $1 pp. (Mem. Amer. Polkl. Soc. 45) 
A. Bee nee ene OF Negre. Inleineraem London, Holborn 
g Co, 1958, xvi, 351 pp. 


Belgrade. Etnografiki Muze}. Popular ilar costumes the XIXth century in 
Beograd . . th one L958]. 1 ss] pp. as = 
Aunjetitzer Sachsen: Katalog. Tg 
. Dresden, pele, 


Billig, G. Die 
See ete Yo a 
a list 
“ a systemic calalogue of the } vee preset : hs , 1958. 
Halpern, (FF Commun. 175) 
M. A Serbian village. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958, xxiv, 325 pp. 
srnon Mackay, R. “Recent excavations at the Cluniac 


priory 
(Medieval Pin i Norfolk.’ [London], 1957. 96-103 pp. 


Sarajevo. Zemaljski Muzej, Katalog prehistoriske zbirke, 2. Glasinae. 
2, Zeljezno doba . , - Sarajevo, 1957. 127 pp. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE INSTITUTE 
No. 13 No. 12 
The ABO Blood Groups HIERARCHY AND 
Comprehensive Tables and MARRIAGE ALLIANCE 
Maps of World Distribution IN SOUTH INDIAN 
by KINSHIP 
A. E. Mourant, Ada C. Kopec | 
and K. Domaniewska-Sobezak by 


Louis Dumont 


Pp. 276, 6 maps, index. Price 425. Pp. 45, 14 figs. Price 10s. 


Published by Published at the 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Vol. 88 Part Il 
The Contribution of Genetics to Physical Anthropology. Presidential Address J. A. Fraser Roberts 
Bones of Contention. The Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1953 Sir Wilfrid E. Le Gros Clark 


Magical Hair. Curl Bequest Prize Essay, 1957 E. R. Leach 


Spirits, Witches and Sorcerers in the Supernatural Economy of the Yaké Daryll Forde 


The Late Stone Age of Ceylon Bridget Allchin 
HW’. G. N. Fan Der Sleen 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
21 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


£1 
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| f space for advertisements 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THE AMAURY TALBOT FUND 


The Trustees invite applications for the prize being the income on 
{6701 §s. 11d. 24°, Consolidated Stock less expenses to be awarded to the 


person performing the most valuable anthropological research work published 
during 1939 with reference to the peoples inhabiting the Continent of Africa, 
preference being given in the first place with reference to Nigeria, and in the 
second place West Africa. 


All applications, together with two copies of the book, article or work in 
question, to be received by 31st December 1959 by the Trustees, Barclays Bank 
Limited, Trustee Department, P.O. Box 207, 40 Corn Street, Bristol, 1. 
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Accessions even Jeet % 1999 (continued) 


Lisitsian, ‘5. Slik teacat ase welaivlentnn Apajunkgo 
sd aed Erevan, 1958. eh Or4 Des 
Skinner, G. W. Leadership and power in the Chinese commumity of 
Thailand. img ihe sth So Se » 1958. ihe pp. 
T A. F. the sowages CREE O Micronesta 
etens, aii : waa ty 


1862-1568 . Univ. Press, 1948. socxiv, 
104 Pp. 
Elisofon, E. ters Ai. aed, William Fagg ; preface 
by Ralph a Bee 1955, 246 pp. 
ren Hh porailag esha Op pentitane [Roodepoort], 1947. 


PS sd esiharss ie RET ogee 


magic 1958. 295 pp. (Mém. Inst, frang. Afr. noire, $4) 
Accessions during February, 1999 


CENERAL 

Armatron A aptea eh? Neosehel cdbeetet pn Much ed 
1958. xvi, 272 PP. 

Mellema, R. L. Ben interpretatie van de Islaam. Amsterdam, 1958. 
86} pe. CAedod Tes Trg, cult. phys, Anthrop. 60) 

Ray, V. F. editor, Systems ical control and bureaucracy in human 
societies: | 1958 spring meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society. Seattle, Univ. of Washington, 1948. vill, 


63 
oT, a a5. rhea: beaadaeed ‘ty 









Redi, F. /An account of the date palm t : 
V. H. W. Dowson.’ London, 1956. 207-13 pp. (Trop. Agriaul- 


bt Trin, 33:3) 
in honorem Ernesti Preuschen. Vienna, 1948. 
“[iv. 155 pp- (Archaeol. sustriaca, Beth. 3) 

,H. H. The earth beneath us, Harmondsworth, Penguin 


Books, 1958. 304 | 
Winch, P. The idea a social science and its relation to philosophy. 
London, 


Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. viii, 143 pp. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Pega Booka spicy i aml 
1957, xiv, Ys 358 BP. 

Bamicot, N. A. ‘Genetics and human races." [London], 1959. 
78-80 pp. (New Scientist, s) 

Bochetiska, 2. * Pelnienia’ i ‘Bujania’ w fwietle zmian thanki 
Nuszcrowey. Wroclaw, 1938. 33 pp. (Mater. Prace antrop. 
Polsk. Tow, antror - 24) 

Castellanos, A. “Cor ich 





Florentino de restos humanos fale en el cordo~ 
bene’ de deceit as tcéndola os ' ito de nucvos 
descubrimientos en Jesis Maria,’ [La Plata], 1957. 32-6 pp. 


(Ameghiniana, 1) 

Comas, J. Buffon, 1707-1788... Mexico, 1958. 33 pp. (Cuad. Inst. 
Hist. Univ. Méx. antrop. Ser. 4 

Francis, R. G. editor. ih faint Mice, Ch. of 
Minnesota, 1948. x, 160:pp. 

Gates, R. R. “The African Pygmies." [Rome], 1958. 199-218 pp. 
(Acta Genet, med. Gemell. de 

See ee nese [London], 1957. 4 pP- 
Mar, $7 

ee Stuttgart, 1958. 129-47 pp. (Z. Morph. 


"Records of Y-inherited hairy ears in India." [Rome], 1957. 
103-8 pp. (Acta Genet, med, Gemell. 6) 
. nusual character derived from racial mixture." [Cape Town], 
1956. 283-5 pp. (S. Afr. J. Sci. §3) 
Leakey, L. S. B. and T, Whi Notes on 
Nairobi, 1958. 15 pp- (Oce.. Pap. Coryn 
Milcu, §. M. and H. Dumitrescu. editors. Cercetdri agice int 
Tera Hesegul, Clopotiva. [Bucarest], 1958. 224 pp. (Bibl. 
Antrop. 1) 





Miszkicwi¢z, BD. Crania polonica: neolityezne cnentarzysko w Zlote) 
Wroclaw, 1958. 67 pp. (Mater. Prace antrop. Polsk. Tow. 
antrop. 16) 

Moorrees, C.F. A. The Alewt dentition: a correlative study of dental 
characteristicc in an Eskimoid people. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1947. xii, 196 pp. 

Rogalski, T. D. and M. Olekicwicz. Barwa ocew i whosdut a grupy 
lrwi. Wroclaw, 1958. 96 pp. (Mater. Prace antrop. Polsk. 


Tow. antrop. . 

Smith, J. M. The theory of evolution. : orth, Penguin Books, 
1948. 320 PP. 

Thoma, A. ‘Szabolcs kizs¢g embertani vizlata.' [Budapest], 1957. 
479-84 pp. (Ann. hist.-nat. Mus. hung. NCS. 8) 

Wierciiski, A. Dziedziczeniz typu minh ig LE Wroclaw, 1958. 
72 pp. (Mater. Prace antrop. Polsk. Tow. antrop. 43) 





AMERICA 
Dest, 1058.3 102 pp. 

Caldwell, J. BR. Trend and tradition in the prehistory of the eastern 
Lini States, Menasha, 1958. xiv, 88 pp. (Mem. Amer. anthrop. 
Ass. 88) 

Dark, P. J. C. ‘Speculations on the course of Mixtec history prior 
to the conquest." México, 1958. 17 leaves, (Bol. Estud. oaxag. 10) 

arr 2 The mystery of the pits." [Toronto], 1948. 14-19 pp. 

ylea, 14 
Griffin, J. B. The dironological position of the Hi lian culture in 
rah carisans ee United States, Ann Arbor, is liv), 29 27 pp. (Anthrop, 
Pap. Mus. Anthrop. Univ. Mich. 12) 

Hack, H. Dutch group settlement in Brazil, Amsterdam, 1959. 68 pp. 
(Meded. Inst. Trop. cult, phys. Anthrop. 61) 

Murphy, R.. F. Munduruai religion, Berkeley and Los Ange 1948. 
vi, 146 pp. (Univ. Calif Publ. Amer, Archaeol. Ethnol. 49:3) 

Rivero de la Calle, M. and A. Nufiez Jimenez. Exeursiones argqueoloy 
cas a Camagiiey.[La Habana], Deptde Investigaciones Antropole 
gicas, 198. 62 pp. 

Sahagin, B. de. compiler. Veinte himmos sacros de los Nahuas .. . los 
ace en su texto. . . Angel Ma. Garibay K. México, 1958. 

(Fuentes indig. Cult. Nahuatl, Inform. Sahagiin, 2) 

Tolstoy, P ‘Sesfed envy or ike horthera vallép of Metis . Phila- 
del , 1958. 101 pp. (Trans. Amer, phil. Soc. N.S. 48:5) 

1, R. M. The Navajos. Norman, Univ. of Oklahama Press, 
1958. XVI, 300 pp. 

Vidart, D. D. *El descubrimiento de la cultura del Catalan . 

[Montevideo, 198]. 12-13 pp. (El Dia, 7 Dec. 1958) 





ae 

Chadwick, ]. The decipherment of Linear B. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 
1958. %, 147 

Cibulka, J. Vikaaannctl kostel » Modré u Velehradu a perros | 
kfestanstel na Moravé. Prague, 1958. 365 pp. (Monum. 


7) 
Daniel, G. E. The megalithic builders of western Europe. London, 
Hutchinson, 1938. r42 pp. 

Eesti NSV Teaduste Akadeemia, Emograafia Museum [and] Ajaloo 
Instituut, Eesti rahvardivaid XIX sajondist ja XX algult, 
Tallinn, 1957. 256 pp. 

Ettlinger, E. ‘Saint Patrice, "homme au langage perpétuel.’ 
icp 1958. 265-72 pp. (Ogam, 10) 

Kuer, J. ¥. and D, L. Keur. The deeply rooted: a of a Drents 
community in ihe Netherlands. [New York], 1955. 208 pp. 
a wag Amer. ethnol. Soc, 24) 7 

Sars daptrdtien liga stallen: kultplatser och offerkeult i belys 
sina oe" . Uppsala, O37 appt bhi p. 13 

Nelli, R. Le Languedoc et le Comité de Fo | 

srry 19S8. 374 pp- 









Palmer, L. S. and H.W. W. Ashworth. ' Pk Rishiantedes alee 
from the Men * [Taunton], 1956-7. $1-88 pp. (Proc. 
Somersetsh, . nat, Hist, Soc, 1O1=2) 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Lectureship/Senior Lectureship in 
Anthropology 


Applications are invited for the above position, Preference will be given to candidates interested 
and with research experience cither in Western industrial societies or in Africa. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range A2,200-S0—{2,600 per annum: for a 
Lecturer within the range /Ar1,go0-90-{/2,100 per annum. In each case cost of living adjustment will 
be allowed. The salary is subject to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifications and experience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the Britsh Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and London, is 6th June, 1959. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Vol. 88 Part II 
Bones of Contention. The Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1958 Professor Sir Wilfrid E, Le Gros Clark 


Magical Hair, Curl Beguest Prize Essay, 1957 Cb tad 


Spirits, Witches and Sorcerers in the Supernatural Economy of the Yaké Daryll Forde 
The Late Stone Age of Ceylon Bridget Allchin 
Ancient Glass Beads, with Special Reference to the Beads of East and Central Africa and the Indian Ocean 
HW, G. N. Van Der Sleen 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
21 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


£1 
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MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


® 
ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the above position. Appointment will be made in cither grade according 
“to qualifications and ce eae) | 
The successful candidate will be expected to take up duty in September, 1959. 


Assistant Professor . . «. $4,400 
Associate Professor . . «. §6,§00 


Applications, which should include complete curriculum vitae, the names and addresses of three referees 
and one copy of a recent photograph, should be sent immediately to the President, Memorial University 
of Newfoundland, Sc. Tohn's Newfoundland, Canada; in addition three copies should be sent to the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, | | 
from whom further information about the University and St. John’s may be obtained. 





THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships 


Applications are invited from postgraduate students with capacity for research scholarships in 
ANTHROPOLOGY and SOCIOLOGY including ANIC LINGUISTICS 


The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of two years and may be extended for a third year. 
Scholars will be expected to enrol for a Ph.D. degree. T pe mt value of a scholarship is £A333 
per annum, Married scholars with dependent children may be granted additional allowances and the 
University will make a contribution not exceeding {stg.165 towards a scholar’s fares to Canberra from 
the United Kingdom, and the same amount towards his return fare. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned,* to whom applica 
tions should be submitted, or from the Secretary, the Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University regularly considers applications in 
June and November but special consideration may be given to applications at other times. ships 
may be up at any time after award including vacation periods. 

*R. A. Hohnen, Registrar 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 





A Serbian Village 
JOEL MARTIN HALPERN 


This is the first community study in English on 

Yugoslavia and one of the few works of social 

ant Peer available for the whole Balkan and 
area, The author spent a year in the 
of Oraiac, and examines how 

rey native cultural patterns have endured 

under pressure to conform to the ee nist 


Small-Town Politics 
A STUDY OF POLITICAL LIFE INGLOSSOF 
A. H. BIRCH 


. @ picture is built 
SK sre chang as 
problems affecting many 
times.” THE OBSERVER 


which has genuine histori- 
t is thrown on local 
¥ political issues of modern 
255 met 


Islam in West Africa 
J]. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM 


The author examines West African Islamic socicty 
from the viewpoint of the Islamic scholar and of the 
social scientist; he shows how Islam spreads, how 

it influences and is influenced by African society, 
and analyses the effect of the impact of Western 
civilization upon Islamic society. 30u met 


The Birth of a Dilemma 


THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF RHODESIA 
PHILIP MASON 


* This is an important and topical work concernin 
one of the eee wit 
could hardly a done better; Mr Nason has 
writen a book that i wiseyw or ea 
tern tit is difficulr 

has been until 


some Ralae ees i Pali 
Woodruff and the author of The Men Who R 
India." LISTENER (Institute of Race Relations) 
0s met 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





A new edition of this important work 


The Pleistocene Period 


ITS CLIMATE, CHRONOLOGY AND FAUNAL SUCCESSIONS 
Frederick E. ZEUNER, Dsc., PHD., F.S.A., F.ZS., F.GS. 


Professor of Environmental Archaeology, University of London 


This indispensable handbook to the study of 
the Ice Age was first published in 1945 in a 
limited edition. The constant demand for it 
is at last being met by the present edition 
which Professor Zeuner has enlarged. Apart 
from being a standard treatise on the Pleisto- 
cene period this is still the only adeq 

work of world-wide scope. It is a mine of 
authoritative and fully documented geo- 
logical, palacontological and archaeological 
information, and includes sections on 





ine: ) | 


the theories of the causes of Ice Ages. 
The subjects dealt with include climatic fluc- 
tuations, climatic phases in the Mediterranean 
area, Pleistocene stratigraphy, the periglacial 
area of continental Europe, the Pleistocene 
chronology of Britain, the correlation of 
European and American chronology, astro- 
nomical bases for an absolute chronology of 
the Pleistocene and astronomical theories ap- 
plied to tropical South Africa and Antarctica. 

filus, 425. 


Fee MavGl wlan wais Coe etc Limited. Findin ad Bae 


=i 
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EUROPE (continued) 
Piciner, R.. a slovanského zelezd¥ského hutmictel » deshepch 
semich ... Prague, 1958. 326 pp. (Monum, archacol. 6) 


Carstairs, G. M. The twice born: a study of @ community of high-caste 
Hindus, London, Hogarth Press, 1957. 343 pp. 

Dupre, L. Shamshir Ghar: historic cave site in Kandahar province, 
Afghanistan. New York, 1958. [iv], 141-311 pp. (Anthrop. Pap. 


Amer, Mus. 46:2) 
Graham, D. C. The customs and religion of the Chiang. Washington, 
ts peopl, 
rig Gag ope xvi, 


1958. Vill, 114 pp. (Smithson. mise. Coll. 134:1 

Harns, G. L. and Shan. Haat a Secale 
Sty Haven, Human 

Lefebere 4 Argencé, R. Y. Les céramiques d base chocolatée au Musée 

Lowis-Finot . . . a Hanoi. Paris, 1958. [iv], 30 pp. (Publ. Ec. 
franc. Exer. cent: 4.4) 

Narain, D. Hindu character... Bombay, 1957. viii, 238 pp. (Publ. 
Univ, Bombay, Sociol. ‘Ser. 8 8) 

Vreeland, H. H. editor. fran... New Haven, Human Relations 
Area Files, 1957 vill, pag? pp. (Country Surv. Ser.) 

— Mongol conmun: rg Tear inship structure. New Haven, Human 
Relanions Area aa ae xu, 349 pp. (Behav. Sci. Monogr.) 


OCEANIA AUSTRALASIA 

Bulmer, BR. “A primitive ornithology." [Sydney], 1957. 224-9 pp. 
(Aust. Mus. Mag. 12:7) 

Conklin, H. C. “Betel chewing among the Hanundo,” Quezon 
Bios S 1958. 41 pp. (Proc. IV Far-cust, Prehist, Congr.) 

Fischer, J. L. The eastern Carolines ... New Haven, Human Boelations 

Area Files, 1947. XIV, 274 pp. (Behav. Sci. Monogr.) 

Miller, J. Early Victorian New : a study of racial tension and 
social attitudes, 1499-1852. London, Oxford Univeruty Press, 


1945. 7 217 
wad nenth GR | Bi , B Bilogaphie méthodique, analytique et critique des 

) ncn aye xi, 304 pp. (Publ. Soc. Océanist. 
Tischner, Eee tae Einfiihrung in die Vétkerkunde 


nicHLS. ], Ham } Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde und eee ia 1948. [iv], 154 PP. 


APRICA 
Bettison, D. G. The demographic structure of seventeen villages in the 
| area of Blantyre-Limbe, Nyasaland. Lusaka, 1958. vi, 
pp. (Commun. Rhodes-Livingst. Inst. 11) 
he palal aad poeomsic ruta? of seventeen villages, eal 
Limbe, Nyasaland, Lusaka, 195%. iv, 100 pp. (Commun. Rhodes- 
Livingst. Inst. 14) 
Breutz, P. L. * 195% $3-6 73 Pp (Ban ee J) a tketch on 
archaeology.’ 1958. 2-6, 73 pp. (Bamfu edue 
— ‘Stone kraals and stone hut villages in South Africa.” 1958. 
114-18 pp. (at ue) 
vson, V. H. W. Report to the Government of Libya on date pro- 
= 9 5 Rome, 1936. ii, 33 pp. (mimeo.). (FAO 
ep. UN, 491 
C.D, The context of belief: a consideration of fetishiom among 
‘the pai ae aki, Liverpool, University Press, 1958. [iv], 30- (Frazer 


nstschs-ton 5. Calais es tialeres Manghot et Bathe ¢ suivie d'un 
manuel de conversation ef d'un lexique. Tervuren, 1958. 232 pp. 
(Ann. Mus. Congo belge, &vo, Sci. Homme: Linguist. 18) 
Pauwels, M. Imena et le culte des mdnet ov Rwanda, Brosels, 1958. 
aes Bi ee ee nee Sap angered hv N.S. sie 
ime Broly 1985. 432 PP dian cad Sel. colst. 
8vo, N.S, 16:2) 





mimer, RK. Inyanga: prehistoric settlements in Southern Rhodesia 
Fis Gisabadas. University Prew, 19498. xviii, 336 pp. 


Accessions during March, 1959 


GENERAL 
Comas, J. ‘La vida ¥ Ja obra de Manuel Gamio." Mexico, 1956, 


36 PP. (Estudios antropoldgicos publicados en homenaje al doctor 
Manuel Crarmio) 
.. Dunedin, 


Firth, R.. W. Social anthropology as science and as art . . 
University of Otago, 1948. 20 pp. 
Koppess, W. “Grundsitzliches und ( ichtliches zur ethnolo- 


Kulturkreislehre." ; 5 6 Ee 
Sey Eh ens elena 





PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Dobzhansky, T. Evolution, genetics and man. New York, John 
Wiley; London, Gapete & Hall, 1955. xii, 399 pp. 

Gloor, P. A. ‘Enquéte anthro sur 437 conscrits bernois." 
Geneva, 1997. 126-35 pp- (Arch. pron Anthrop. gén. 22) 
Manuila, A. ‘Recherches Sod chez les 
sivlatisns de. bat Rosqewnais: ee dea aeasne, wong? 
Ziirich, 1957- a19 258 Be thee EaOTERe shee dee Pre 32) 
lorgenthaler, P, W. ‘Sur quelques ca ia des Pypmécs 
de I'Iruri.' Berne, 1957-8. 10-11 pp. (Bull, Soc. suisse Anthrop. 


34) 

Sane M. B.."Anthropologic de la population de Genéve.” Geneva, 
1958. 141—70 pp. (Globe, Geneve, 97) 

— and J. Adde, “Essai sur les composantes ractales de la population 
masculine de Genéve.” Beme, 1957-8. 13-14 pp. (Bull. Soc. 
suisse Anthrop. 34) 

— and J. C. Bouvier. (Oa. S mae Age 3) 
Beme, hy ioe It-13 ( Sor. steee 14 

— and H. Greppin. Pasnclats des Pygmées de I'leuri . 
Berne, 1056-7. 11-13 pp. (Bull, Soc. suisse Anthrop. 3 3) 

—— and P, Kaiser, “Qaelgues données sur ls os de Tavant-beas ds 

de I'ltwri.. .' Berne, 1996-7. 13-15 pp. (Bull, Soc, 
suisse Anthrop. 33) 

— and H. Kautmann. Narations do ate ee 

canton de Genéve...’ Brive, 1957. 359-74 PP. (Mélanges 


— and P, Moeschler. bmn I ac Pym 
de l'Tturi . . Geneva, I &. 246—90 Comere, TI 
95 PP in 


— “Sin variations ‘os coxal | 
de I'lruri..." Berne, 1956-7. 15-16 PP. (Bull. Soc. suisse 
Anthrop. 33) 


——and M. Siisz. Ta toes, outioite: 16 eee 
femur des Pygmeées de I'ltruri.. ." Berne, 1996-7. 16-17 pp. 
(Bull. Soc. suisse Artthrop. 33) 


AMERICA, 
Burland, C, A Eee Oe Rene ee México, 1998. 
7 leaves. (Bol. pppoe 
H. Primavera: a com settlement of immigrants in Paraguay, 
Amsterdam, 1958. oa (REMP Bull.) 
Lévi-Stra <% a ig" Asdiwal.” Paris, 1998. 3-43 pp. (Annu, 
Fiautes Sa. rel. 
Morland, J. K. Millways of Kent Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 19§8. xxvi, 291 pp- 


Akademiya Nauk 555K. insti Kavkazrskiy etno- 


graficheskly — 2. Moscow, 1958. 274 pp. Trud. Inst, 
, Mosk. 


Allen, W.E. D. “ some notes.” Paris, 1958. 39-54 
oe 
frin Grimsta, Stockholm, 1958. 39 pp. 


pe er ete 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


All enquiries concerning 
space for advertisements 


MAN 


should be addressed to : 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS OF THE 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


No. 13 


The ABO Blood Groups 


Comprehensive Tables and 
Maps of World Distribution 


by 


A. E. Mourant, Ada C. Kopec 
and K. Domaniewska-Sobezak 
THE HONORARY SECRETARY 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
at BEDFORD SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone . . . Museum agfo 


Pp. 276, 6 maps, index, Price gas. 


Published by 
BLACK WELL SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 
24-25 Broad Street, Oxford 





THE JEWISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Published on behalf of the World Jewish Congress by 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LIMITED 


Volume t No.1 May 1959 


Family, Kinship, and Marriage Among Ashkenazim in the Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries Jacob Katz 
The Jewish Trade Union Movement in Israel Ferdynand Zweig 
Jews as an Indian Caste Schifra Strizowe 


North African Jewry Today André Chowraqui 


Observations on Church-State Problems in America and the Interest of the American Jewish Community Shad Polier 
Synagogal Organization in Anglo-Jewry 
The Position of the Jews in English Society 
On Prejudice 

The Jews of France (Review Article) 


VD. Lipman 
Morris Ginsherg 
H. Tint 
Editor: Moser Goisserc 
Published twice yearly 


Managing Editor: Maunicn Furepman 
Annual subscription : C1 15. od, (U.S. $3.00) (post free) 
85 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Accessions during March, 1959 (continued) 
EUROPE (continued) 
néolithique 


: et protohistorique de “Sur le 
yi Sean 19$7- 136-49 pp. 





od wine fallen. ge) 
Ri eaghigie rnd wd Landschajten der Sduweiz. Erlenbach-Ziirich, 
Ruentsch, 1999. meres 


‘Univ. Pres, 1957. xxii, 144 Pp. 

Gordon, D. H. The background of Indian culture. Bombay, 
N. M.* Tripathi Private), 195! 1938. xii, 199 PP. 

Johansen, J. P 


Mistapaeh 35 sor pe ie A Mes 
Re EF "The Tosor problem: a geographical interpretation of an 

Or ‘hi * Pe 

nderdeveloped island. "sGravenbage, Nubot 1957. viii, 284 pp. 
AFRICA 

Coult, L. H. jr. An annotated research bibliography of studies in Arabic, 
English and French ofthe Jellah ofthe Egyptian Nile 798-195. 
Coral Gables, Univ. of Miami Press, 1948. Vis 144 PP. 

Gulliver, P. H. Land tenure and social change among the Nyakyusa . . 
Kampala, 1958. vi, 47 pp. (E. Afr. Stud. 11) 

International African Institute. Ajrica bibliography series: north-east 
Africa, London, 1959. iv, $1 

Mason, P. The birth of a dilemma: 
Rhodesia. London, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. xu, 


306 pp. 
cessions during April, 1959 


GENERAL 
Chiva, L Rural communities: problems, methods and types of research, 
Pars, UNESCO, 1959. $2 pp. (Rep. Pap. sociat Sc 10) 
Cuénot, lion Pierre Teilhard de Chardin... Paris, Plon, 1958. [iv], 
459, 
Haensell, F. Probleme der Vor-Volker-Forschung . . . Frankfurt/Main, 
Vienna, Humbolde, 1955. [vii], ‘304 pp. 

Hooke, 5. H, ed. Mfyth, ritual ip: essays on the theory and 
oracce of tied to the ncn! New iat and tn sel. Oxtond, 
Clarendon Press, 1958. xi, 708 pp. 








Index Islamsicus 4906-1933: 4 caalogu ‘articles on Islamic subjects in 
periodical and ications, onele by jf. D. 
Pearson . Co eieider paper 1958. Xxxvi, oo? Bp. 

Sacral kingship: ‘contributions fo the central theme of the IlIth Inter- 
ete ee 
xvi, 748 pp. (Se ‘piesa gnon saa 4) 

White, L. A. a classificatory kinship term ?" Albuquerque, 

-19g8. $7085 pp. (ules. Anthrop. 14) 
bain S i Air guns, 5, 1948. vi, 198 pp. (Milwaukee 
bL Mus., Publ. Hist. 1) 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Be L. and G. Seer tence tiailepats Aiages ‘Ceteté" in 
Arpidenzeit aus anthro Gesichtspunkte 
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Research Scholarships 


Applications are invited from post-graduate students with capacity for research for scholarships in 
ANTHROPOLOGY and SOCIOLOGY including OCEANIC LINGUISTICS 


The Scholarships are tenable for an initial period of two years and may be extended for a third year. 
Scholars will be expected to enrol for a Ph.D. degree. The present value of a scholarship is £AS65 per 
annum. Martied scholars with dependent children may be granted additional allowances and the 
University will make a contribution not exceeding J[stg.165 towards a scholar’s fares to Canberra from 
che United Kingdom, and the same amount towards his return fare. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned*, to whom applica- 
tions should be submitted, or from the Secretary, the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University regularly considers applications in June and 
November but special consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be 
taken up at any time after award including vacation periods. 


*h. A. Hohnen, istrar 
Box 4, G.P.O., Fo lal A.C.T., Australia. 
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JROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Horniman Studentships, 1960 


The Trustees invite applications from British subjects for Emslie Horniman Anthropological 
Studentships. Such applications must be received by the Hon. Secretary to the Trustees not later than 
30 April, 1960. The conditions on which awards are made are set out below. 

The late Mr. Emslie John Horniman placed it on record that his decision to create the Fund arose 
from his conviction, as a result of wide travel, that the scientific study of non-European people was 
vital to the British Empire, as well as to the health, happiness, progress and good government of these 
peoples throughout the world. In this connexion he desired to further incidentally the study of prehistoric 
man in Europe. The object of the Fund, therefore, is to promote the scientific study of all that relates 
to the social, cultural and plrysical characteristics and development of such peoples, and the Fund par- 
ticularly secks to encourage these studies by those whose interests or professions will bring them into 
contact with them. The Trustees will make such studentship awards as are likely to promote these 
objects. 

Awards may be made to university graduates and to such other persons as shall satisfy the Trustees 
that they will profit from further training in anthropology. Candidates must be of British nationality, 
but there are no restrictions as to sex, age, religion or race. Candidates will pursue their studies at a 
university and those already in possession of a doctorate in anthropology will not normally be eligible. 
The awards will take the form of Studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, or more 
than two, at any university which provides approved facilities. Schemes of study shall normally include 
provision for field work. 

Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy the Trustees of their intention to follow a career 
that will enable them to continue their studies or researches outside Europe. Members of the British 
naval, military, colonial, diplomatic or consular service, or like services of any of the Dominions or 
Dependencies of the British Empire, and those intending to enter them, are eligible for awards. 

Applicants must submit proposals for a scheme of study and research, an estimate of expenses, and 
particulars of their income from all sources. Awards will vary in value and number, according to 
circumstances. Holders of Studentships will be expected to comply with the regulations of the university 
to which they are attached, to submit to such supervision as the Trustees may determine, and to render 
of progress upon request. If such reports are not satisfactory, the Trustees may discontinue 
payments. 

All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Emslie Horniman 
Anthropological Scholarship Fund, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 


Applications are invited for a 


Research Fellowship 


tenable in the Department of Cultural Anthropology. The candidate appointed will be required to 
undertake a study relating to contemporary social and political problems in one of the countries of South 
Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon or Nepal). Facilities for fieldwork may be provided. 


Candidates should preferably be of post-doctoral status, and must have conducted research in the field 
of anthropology or sociology. If necessary, training in an Asian language will be provided. 

The salary will be fixed within the range of £1,000 — {1,500 per annum, in accordance with experience 
and qualifications. The appointment will be for a period of up to three years with a possibilicy of 
renewal, and will include membership of the F.S.5.U.. Applications stating age, qualifications, experience 


and the names of three referees should be submitted to the Secretary of the School of Oriental and 













UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Senior Lectureship in Anthropology 
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Applications are invited for the above position. Applicants should have a Doctorate in Social 
Anthropology or in Anthropology and Sociology. The successful applicant is required to have had 
experience in field research, preferably on a cross-cultural basis ; experience in a Western European 
type situation is also desirable. The applicant will be expected to teach general Social and Cultural 
Anthropology, in both ethnographic and theoretical terms (i.c. a thorough grounding in social 
anthropological-sociological theory is required), while specializing in a particular region or topic. 
Previous teaching experience will be an advantage. 


Salary: £,A2,150 — (2,500 p.a. 


Gencral information and conditions of appointment are obtainable from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications close, in Australia and London, on isth December 1959. 
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Accessions during June, 1959 (continued) 
CAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Brothwell, D. R. “Teh in cai ham poplon ee 
_ bridge], 1959. o: 59-65 PP- (Proc. Nutr. Soc. 18) 


ce ome Béblau-V g, 1058: xvi, 325 pp, 






1856-1956 


A. ibuicio para o ettudo da sero-antro L 
segs tok Lisbon, 1999. 3-6 pp. Sac eindaceeg tea 
meandert{hjalischen Palaeanthropen in Italien." 

[KGin-Graz], 1958. 38-51 pp. (Hundert Jahre Neanderthaler) 
—‘] tipi umani pitt antichi preominidi ¢ ominidi fossili,’ Torino, 
1958. 69-133 pp. (Le razze ¢ i popoli della terra, 1) 


Andrews, K. B.. editor, Els privatering voyages tothe West 
bates, 1588-1595 . . University Press, 1959. 

a - (Hakluyt Soc. Publ. Ser. 2, 111) 

ctor]. Die  iinliadena i Mythen und Heil- 

raracierea Ursprungssagen und Mirchen brasilionischer 
Indianer. Kassel, P.oth, 1958. 224 pp. 

Ewers, J. C. The Blackfeet... Norman, University of Oklahoma 


Brom 1958: Dee a 
Heeringen, J. von T. McCorkle. Culture and medical behavior 


of ee Olt Onder Amish of Johnson County, Iowa." Iowa 
City, 1958. 30 leaves. (Bull. Inst, agricult, Med, Univ. Iowa, 2) 
Paucke, F. “wettler-Codex g20...1. Vienna, Braumiiller, 1949. 
444 pp. (Verdiff. Arch, Vilkerk. 4) 
Spier, L. and others. 1999. 4-5 pos (Sihwesl J. Anchop zs 
1959. 84-8 pp. (Sthwest. J. Anthrop. 15 
Thompton, Lz Ss. Shenae lyphic 
7 and methods 








in Middle 
of deciphering them." Memahes Wis], 


1959. 349-64 pp. (Amer. eagne 24) 
pepe: M. Wesen od rot osbelgseith Kulturen, Berlin, 


Colloquium, 1959. 131 (Bibl. ibero-amer. 1) 
Wilbert, J. ‘Datos ae de los Indios Piaroa.” 
1998. 154-83 pp. (Af Soc. Pee ba ba Sala 18) 





Banner, J. Die Péceler Kultur . .. Budapest, 1956. 289 pp. (Archxol, 
hung. N.S. 34) , 
Barkéczi, . 1. Budapest, 1954. 342 pp. 


SoM 
hung. N.S. 33) 

rdev peuple dans la Morava de 
Leskovac [ir Serbian). Belgrade, 1958. viii, 724. pp. (Srpski 


if, D. M. La vie et les coutumes du 
born. 70) 
= Te La motare dace lek crojinoes €t es traditions de noire ple 
[in ee Belgrade, 1958. 2 vols. (Srpski etnogr. | 
71-2 
Hobsbawm, E. J. Primitive rebels: studies in archaic forms of social 
movement in the 19th and 20th centuries. Manchester, University 
3 Beal $050: Vins 408 Bb. 
Itkonen, T. ... Harterbuch des Kolta- und Kolalappischen, Helsinki, 
1958. 2 vols. (Lex. Soc, Fenno-Ugr. 15) 
gs Ho PP Jovanovic. Jarmenovei Pug i Belgrade, 
19: 149 emogr. Zbom. 
G. Enudes archéo fentiaas or Paitabe i le wotitlk des Awe 
Judapest, 1955. 296 pp. (Archwol. hing. N.S. 34) 








Dore, R. P, City We i Japan: (a Shadi a “Tokere: wank Lontions 


Paul, Sy saipe m 472 
pede Mths of the North-East of India. Shillong, North- 
East Frontier . » 1948. xxii, mi asp 


Evans-Wentz, W. Tibetan Yoga "secret doctrines... and 
edition. London, Cubed University bites, tos xliii, 389 pp. 

Field, H. An anthropological reconnaissance in West Pakistan, 1955 . 
Cambridge, Mass., 1999. xii, 332 pp- (Pap. Peabody Mus. $2) 


= 





Howell, F. C. “Upper letstocene st y and early man in the 
Levane.’ 1959. 65 pp. (Pre “Amer. . phil. Soc. 103) 
Phelan, J. L. The his the Ph aims and 


Filipino responses iarraireee Madison, elven of Wisconsin 
Press, 1959. xvi, 218 pp, 

Plischke, H. Der Stille Ozean ... Munich and Vienna, Oldenbourg, 
TO59. 94 Pp. 


Fortes, M. Ocdigus aud Job in West: Affiom siision: Cambridge, 

University Press. 199. 81 pp. 
Te J. and F. “Sibling rivalry, the Oedipus complex and 
. (Richmond, Virginia, 1958). 15 pp. in Amer, Folkl. 


Heusch, L. de. Essais nor fe symbolise de linceste royal en Afrique. 
Acie 1958. 268 pp. (Etud. ethnol, Inst. Sociol, Solvay, 1) 
G. Losdko: salutation solennelle des Nikundd. Brussels, 1999. 
224 pp. (Mé&n, Acad. Sd. colon.,Sci. morales 8", 20:1) 
Meeussen, A. E. Escai de gromenaire Rundi. Tervuren, 1959. Bd 
| (Ann. Mus. Congo belge, 8°, Sci. Homme: Linguist 
Parrinder, G. The story of Ketu: an ancient You on iIhadan}, 
University Press, 1956. Vili, 92 pp. 
Santos Junior, J. N. dos. * A chitata: contri Oo para o cstudo dos 
Instrumentos musicais dos indigenas de Mocambique." Lisbon, 
1958. 18 pp. (Rev. de Garcia de Orta, 6) 
“O pango ou panco: sep ratmecap Morte eosin eres 
strumientos miusicais dos indigenas de Mocam .” Lisbon, 
1948. 9 pp. (Rev. de Garcia de Orta, 6) 


— ee 





Accessions during July, 1999 
GENERAL 
ee Oe ee a study of its mature, its problems, methods 
Polanyi, M. The study of man. 
New York, 
Saori ipgheyseeag? “cn Bec x, 326 
x, 273 PP: 
— ‘The concept of evolution in cultural anthrope 


ition. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1959. X, 303 pp. 
London, | dee & Kegan Paul, 
19$9. 102 pp. 

Randall, J. H. jr. Nature and historical Sparse 2s 

Virchow, R. Disease, life and man: sel. essays . . Stanford, 
University Pres; London, Oxford University Pres, 1949. 

White, L, A. “The concept of culture.’ [Menasha, 1959], 227-§1 pp. 
(Amer, Anthrop, N.S. 61) 

[Washington], 1959. 22 pp. ( (Evolution and anthropology) — 

—— The evolution of aultere: the development of civilization to the 
fall of Rome. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1999. xii, 
378 PP: 

adhe tiptoe ee ag 

Allodiatoris, I. Reta, ek Bibliographie der Ant 
patenbeckens. Budapest, 1953. 183 pp. 

Brothwell, D. R. ‘Evidence of leprosy in British 
material.” [Farnham], 1958. 287-91 pp. (Med, Hist. 2) 

Commas, J. Critica cientifica y espiritu universitario, México, 1999. 47 

Garn, 5. M. and 2. Shamir, Methods for research in human 

eld, Thomas, 1948. xii, 121 pp. 


Springf 
Genovés Tarazaga, S. El oreopithecus en la evolucion de os hominidos, 
[México], 1999. 97-114 pp. (Cuad. Probl. cientif. Univ. Méx. 





16) 

Roberts, D. F. "A demographic study of a Dinka village." 
(Baltimore), ten pai icon of bod appt Biol. 28) 

— “Ind body measurements.” [Menasha], 
1956. abit on airing . NLS. 58) 

—— ‘Neve Anwendungen der opome 
40-6 pp. (Homo, 10) 

— and D. A. Smith. "A hzmatological study of some Nilotic 
Matty) [London], 1957. 7 pp. (J. trop. 

We 

—— J. A. F. Am introduction to medical genetics; and edition. London, 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1959, xii, 263 pp. 





:." [Stuttgart], 1959. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





a All enquiries concerning 
Anthropologist space ee 
(FEMALE) in 
£,AT,565—1,745 p-a. 


MAN 


Qualifications § Degree with major in Anthropology, or University 
Diploma in Anthropology, or equivalent. 

Duties Field research into native customs, particularly regard- 
ing women and children: advise and train field staff. 

Appointment Fieed term (minimum period three years) or per- 


Mahen! ipPpomitment. 


should be addressed to: 


Leave Three months after each a1 months in Territory and ae spi 
six montis’ furlough after 30 years; if permanent, ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
additional three months" leave after cach 6 years. 5 
An application form and a handbook on the Territory at BEDFORD SQUARE 
and jts Public Service ia available from the Public 
Service Board Representative, Australia House, The LONDON, W.C.1 
Strand, London, W.\C.a. 
Applications on the prescribed form should be mub- Telephone . . » Museum 2980 
aalaed ted to The Secretary, Department of Territories, 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia, by 1 40h January ipde, 
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Accessions during July, 1959 (continued) 











Weiner, J. 5. "The recesines eFesclasoonry d it of the 
epi homo." [Johannesburg], 1958. 111-20 pp. LARS med, 
— ‘Physi an appraisal," [New Haven], 1947. 






rt pe a | D investigation on céntral 
Kalahari Bushmen.’ (London), 1046. 3 pp. (Nature, 133) 





| Plata, 1958. 30-122 pp: (ev. Mus. La Plata, N.S. §) 
Marti, 5. In: ; meastcales . Médeo, 19§§. 227 pp. 
Ros, B. The youry traveller ie hibsiro & Gaaral Amelce: London, 


Tighe eae pa a maith 
B 1959. 240 

Soustelle, G, Tequila: dhe Vilage sedbeadll iis: Abtclone: obtentel: Pcie. 
1958. x, 268 pp. (Trav. Inst. Ethnol., Paris, 62) 

Spencer, R.. F, The North Alaskan Eskimo... Washington, 1999. 
vi, 490 pp. (Bull. Bur. Amer. Ethnol, 171) 

Steward, J. H. and L. C. Faron. Native peoples of South America. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1959. xii, 481 pp. 

5 onan Matching farms and families in the Columbia Basin 

» [Pullman], 1958. [iv], $6 pp. (Bull. Wash. St. agric. 


, Sta, $88) 
Vidich, LS “and J. Bensman, Small town im mass society: clase, 
power anid religion in ¢ rural community, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1958. XV, 329 pp. 

Wildschur, W. and J. C. Ewers. Crow Indi beadwork... New 
Say el a mg yoy ee 

int 

archerol yo, University Press, 1953. x, 270 pp. 





EUROPE 
Leroi~Gourhan, A. “Le sanctuaire de la Grotte du Cheval 4 
sur-Cure (Yonne).’ Brive, 1957. 207-15 pp. (Mélenges Pitt 
Vermadsky, G. The cipke af Ricie, Onaed, Chrttin Press 
1959. Xl, 354 Pp. 


ASIA OCEANTA 
Kislyakov, N. A. Sem'ya i brak a Tadzhikoy po materialam kontsa 
“screen XX veka, Moscow, 1999. 268 pp. (Trud. Inst. 
» Mosk. N.S. 44) 
Wie B. Kunst und Kult des Sepik-Gebietes .. . Amsterdam, 1959. 
78 pp. (Meded. Inst. Trop. cult, phys. Anthrop. 62) 


AFRICA 

Alimen, M. H, and J. ‘Chavaillon. * Decouverte de la pebble-culture 
in situ au nord-occidental..." [Paris, 1959]. 3 pp. 
(CR. Acad. Sci., Paris, 248) 

Bovill, E. W. The golden trade of the Moors. London, New York, 
Oxford Secs Press, 1949. x, 281 eke 

Ceulemans, P. ‘La question arabe et le Congo (1883-1892)." 
ripe aa geal pp: (Mém. Acad Sci; colec., Sci. morales, 
8 outs 2221 

Gabus, J. Aw Sahara. 2, Arts et symboles. Neuchitel, La Baconniére, 


1958. 408 pp 

Kochler, O G. A suidy of Gobobis district (South West Africa). 
Pretoria, 1959. 108 pp. . Publ. Un. 5. Afr. 43) 

— A study of Karibib district (South West Africa) . . . Pretoria, 1958. 
116 pp, (Ethnol. Publ. Un. 5. Afr. 40) s 

——A study of Omaruru district (South West Africa)... Pretoria, 
1959. 113 pp (Ethno Publ. Un. S. Afr. 43) 


Robinson, K, R. Khami ruins... Cambridge, University Press, 
ee eres 92 Bp. 

Ttvolution dsm ghetto nord-ofricain: La Hara de Tunis 

Paris, Press Univ niv. de France, 1949. 92, [12] pp. (Mém, 

Sci. hum, Tunis, 5) 

Toledo. Museum of Art. The n image; introduction 
by Margaret Plass, [Toledo, bpd 36 pp. 

Tooke, W. H. The tribes of King William's 

_ 1958. 148 pp. (Ethnol. Publ. Un. S. Afr. 41) | 
Trimingham, J. $. Islam in West Africa. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1959. X, 262 pp. 

ij. Essai sur les jurisdictions de droit coutumier dans des 
territotres d°- Afrique centrale: 1999. 
Sci. colon., Sci. morales, 8°, N.S. 20:3) 

: ité congolaise, Brussels, 1949. 41 Mém. 
Acad. Sci, colon., Sci. morales, 8°, N.S, 20: 3) Be: 
Warmelo, N. J. van. Teo dra tshivenda ... Venda lerminologic . .. 
Pretoria, 1958. 97 pp. (Echnol. Publ. Un. S. Afr. 39) 

Watson, W. Tribal cohesion in a money ccomomy: a study of the 
Mambwe people of Northern Rhodesia Manchester, Universiry 
Press, 1943. xxiv, 246 pp. 








Accessions during August and September, 1959 


GENERAL 

Abbie, A. A. * sology and the medicine of Moses," [Sydney], 
1957. 925-20 pp. ors J. Aust.) 
Dahlback, K. New met bs Socal fll wai scloashe Cd, Uni 


versity Press, 1958. pe 
. , M. * Sle -and some others." [London], 1959. 
61-70 pp. ( Social, 10) 

Hasvio, Mi Eisai olleloriques, mablifs d l'occasion de son 6o0e anrti- 


versaire. [Helsinki], 1939. 270 pp. (Stud. fern. 6.) 





Krocber, A. L. Style and civilizations, Ithaca, N.Y., Cormell Uni- 
ity Press, 1957. [viii], 191 pp. 
Society for Applied Anthropology. Man and aufomation... New 


Sa Technology Project, Yale Univerury, 1956, vi, 

_. att Pe 

Spencer, RB. F. compiler. An ethno-atlas: (a student's manual o 
tribal, linguistic and racial groupings), Dubuque, Brown, 1958. 


42 leaves. 
Virchow, F.. Disease, life and mon: selected essays... Stanford, 
University Press, London, Oxford Universiry Press, 1949. 
x, 273 pp. 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Abbic, A. A. “Metrical characters of a _— Australian tribe." 
Sydney, 1957. 220-43 pp. (Oceania, 2 


— ‘Timing in evolution." [Sydney], 1998. 197-21 
(Proe. Lin, Soe. N.S.W. 83) Pe 

Casley-Smith, J. R. ‘The rraaiargiael of the Central Australian 
aborigine, 1, Hacmoglobi im and erythrocytes,” [Adelaide], 


1948. 23-38 pp. (Aut. J. exper, Biol. med, Sd. 36)" 

Gabel, N. E. A rocial study of the Fijians, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1945. ru 44 28- (Anthrop, Rec, 20:1) 
ves Tarazaga, 5. and M. Messmacher. Valor de los patrones 
plo cater pear delineate lo 
suinras Cn cranees mecscicanos México, 19 ‘Cuad. 
Inst. Hist, Méx., Ser. antrop. 7) seria Eos 

Heuse, G. A. 'Quelques données sur la différenciation sexuelle en 
hématologie et en biochimic quantitative." Paris, 1959, 13 pp. 

[Biotypelbsic, 20) 
mfmann and others. ‘Analyse anthropologiqt 
de Walscrs orientaux et de Romanches de 'Oberhal 
Geneva, 1959. 328 pp. (Arch. suisees Anthrop. gén. 23) 

Macy, LG, and HL. J. Kelly. Chemical anthropology: a new approach 
fo growth in children. Chicago, University Press, 1997. xviii, 
149 pp. 

Majumdar, D. N. and C. Radharkrishna. Race elements in Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1948. x, 200 pp. (Indian statist, Ser. 3) 








UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
J 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


hy * 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post. 


The salary scale is [1,760 x 6o— [2,060 per annum. 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) should state age, qualifications, experience and. research work 
completed or in-progtess, and give the names of two referees whom the University may consulr. 

Two copies of the application should be sent to the ree Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.x. (from whom memoranda should be obtained giving 
the general conditions of appointment and further information about the Department) not later than 15 
February, 1960. A third copy should be sent direct by airmail to the Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, by the same date. ‘ 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person other than one of the applicants or to make no |” 


appointment. 





Lectureship/Senior Lectureship 
in Social Anthropology 


Applications are infvited for the above position. Preference may be given to candidates interested and || 
Sewith research experience in cither Western industrial societies. or in Africa, but candidates qualified in 1 
?- another field nifty also’ be considered. 
The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range //A2,200-$0-//2,600 per annum ; for a Lecturer 
within the range {/A1,s00-90-//2,100 per annum. In each case cost of living adjustment will be allowed. 
The salary is subject to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will 
be fixed according to ‘the qualifications and experience of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. | =~ 
Further particulars‘and information as to the method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Asocinon ot Universitics of the British Commonweal » 36 Gordon Square, Lon ‘0 W.C.r. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on sth February, 1960. —— at 
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Central Archaeogical Library, | 
NEW DELHI u> 75k ; 
CallNo. 5 72-25/Mar. 
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